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[Introductory  Letter  to  Volume  8  of  the  Series.] 

Sir  G.  W.  Kekewich  K.C.B., 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the  accompanying 
volume  of  Special  Reports  dealing  with  various  educational 
subjects  which  are  of  interest  at  the  present  time. 

Tlie  papers  contained  in  this  volume  fall  into  three  gi'oups.* 

(1)  Education  in  Scandinavia,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Hungary, 
etc.  In  this  ^oup,  four  papers  are  devoted  to  education  m 
Scandinavia.  Special  reference  is  made  in  them  to  two  questions : 
(I)  tlie  virtual  abolition  of  Latin  in  the  ordinary  secondary 
schools  in  Norway,  and  the  similar,  though  somewhat  less 
sweeping,  tendency  in  the  Swedish  secondary  schools ;  and  (2) 
the  movement  in  Sweden  for  making  elementary  education 
more  practical  and  a  much  more  definite  preparation  for  skill  in 
handicraft.  Both  of  these  questions,  m  another  form,  are 
pressing  on  the  thoughts  of  many  English  students  of  education, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  accoimt  of  what  is  being  done  in 
Scandinavia  will  prove  of  special  interest  at  the  present  time. 
Two  other  papers  give  detailed  information  as  to  the  training 
and  status  of  primary  and  secondary  teachers  in  Switzerland, 
nnd  describe  the  main  features  of  the  school  system  of  Zurich. 
Another  paper  describes  the  historical  development  of  the  system 
of  primary  education  in  the  Netherlands  with  special  reference  to 
its  influence  on  English  education  and  to  recent  important 
changes  in  Dutch  educational  law.  Other  papers  give  accoimts 
of  education  in  Hungary,  Portugal  and  Servia ;  and  one  describes 
the  Ecoles  Matenielles  in  Paris,  comparing  the  methods  adopted 
in  thase  schools  with  those  generally  in  use  in  in&nt  schools  in 
England. 

(2)  In  view  of  the  growing  interest  which  is  taken  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  iis  distinct  from  questions  of  educational 
iidministration,  some  of  the  papers  are  devoted  to  discussions  of 
the  ways  of  teaching  two  subjects  which  are  almost  universally 
regarded  as  being,  if  well  taught,  of  high  disciplinarj'  value — 
Arithmetic  and  Citin.  The  aim  of  the  writers,  whose  proposals 
arc  based  on  long  experience  as  teacliei*s,  is  to  surest  methods 
of  instruction  which  will  teach  the  pupils  to  think,  and  give 
them  a  real  interest  in  their  work.  Connected  with  these 
papers  is  a  suggestion  for  a  re-arrangement  of  tihe  order  of 
teaching  languages  in  some  of  our  secondary  schools,  the  writer 
urging  that  French,  taught  on  the  new  methods  and  as  a  living 

*  Volumes  9  and  10  of  this  series,  now  at  press,  are  devoted 
respectively  to  Education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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language,  should  precede  Latin,  so  an  to  provide  a  common 
foundation,  througliout  the  lower  forms  of  a  scliool,  for  the 
classical  and  the  non-classical  sides  of  secondary  instruction. 
The  accounts  of  several  school  journeys  show  how  much 
ib  being  done  to  connect  the  teachuig  of  geography  and 
history  and  of  some  branches  of  science  with  the  practical 
experience  of  the  pupils.  In  recent  years  much  lias  been  done, 
especially  in  secondary  schools,  in  England  to  develope  the 
usefulness  of  school  excursions  on  their  educational  side  and 
in  connexion  with  the  school  curriculum.  But  it  should  not 
be  supposed  that  the  school  journey  is  a  novel  thing  in 
English  education.  Another  side  oi  the  same  movement 
towards  a  less  bookish  training  nnd  in  the  direction  of  securing 
the  gist  of  a  liberal  education  tlin>ugh  the  scienliric  treatment 
of  practical  studies  coupled  with  a  sutlicit'nt  literary  discipline,  is 
illustrated  by  the  paper  on  an  agricultural  school.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  the  educational  question  is  but  one  aspe<t  <>f  a 
much  lai-ger  social  and  economic  problem.  The  complexity  of 
the  question  is  illustrated  by  an  account  of  the  education, 
earnings,  and  social  condition  of  boys  engaged  in  street  trading 
in- one  of  our  great  cities. 

(3)  Another  group  of  papers  in  the  present  volume  is  formed 
by  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  educational  work  in  the  late  South 
African  Republic,  and  by  an  essiiy  on  the  education  of  Asiatics, 
with  special  regard  to  experience  gained  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 
These  papers  illustrate  the  immense  variety  in  the  educational 
problem  which  presents  itself  in  difierent  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  rapid  ditRision  of  educational  idciis  throughout  the 
world  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  "  New  Methods  of  Modern 
Language  Teaching/  as  described  in  an  earlier  volume  of  these 
reports,  have  been  tidopted  with  much  success  in  the  teaching  of 
English  to  natives  in  schools  in  Singapore. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  writers  who  have  con- 
tributed papei*s  to  this  volume,  and  to  take  this  opiK)rtunity  ol 
acknowledging  the  courtesy  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Servian  Ministers  m  London,  and  of  the 
Norwegian  Department  for  Eeclesijwjtical  Matters  and  Public 
Instruction  for  Kindly  granting  permission  for  the  publication  of 
summarised  translations  of  certain  re2)orts,  as  indicated  in  the 
synopsis  of  contents. 

To  each  report  is  appended  the  name  of  its  author,  and  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  latter  alone  is  responsible  for  the 
opinions  therein  expressed. 

•  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Michael  K.  Sadlek. 
Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports. 

December,  1901. 
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THE  NEW  LAW  FOR  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

IN  NORWAY .♦ 


The  new  law  for  the  higher  public  schools  passed  by  the 
Norwegian  Storthing  in  1896  is  not,  as  many  believe  and  some 
have  said,  a  leap  m  the  darkTll  random  experiment.  It  is 
founded  on  our  own  school  development;  it  builds  upon  the 
experience  and  attempts  of  other  countries.  Nor  is  it  the 
creation  of  a  chance  current,  a  production  of  misty  theories  and 
vague  sentiments,  which,  under  chance  conditions,  have  gained 
the  upper  hand.  On  the  contrarjr,  it  has  taken  shape  after  years 
of  deliberation,  controversy,  and  investigation ;  and  although  it 
does  not,  of  course,  satisfy  all  parties,  and  is  not  approved  of  by 
all,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  on  the  whole  it  has  found 
fiivour  not  only  with  the  public  but  also  with  schoolmen. 

If  the  law  cannot  be  stamped  as  rash  or  as  unhistorical,  it  is 
nevertheless  allowable  to  say  that  it  denotes  the  final  and 
decisive  rupture  with  the  educational  ideal,  the  educational 
means,  and  the  educational  organisation  which  have  prevailed 
for  centuries  in  all  civilised  lands,  and  which  are  still,  though 
not  unassailed  or  still  possessed  of  the  absolute  sovereimty  of 
the  past,  considered  by  many  to  be  the  best  where  there  is 
question  of  development  into  true  humanity,  and  the  only  ones 
when  it -is  a  question  of  discipline  in  scientific  thought  and  all 
higher  mental  operations. 

The  Norwegian  school  has  broken  with  the  past  in  a  twofold 
respect,  has  ceased  in  a  twofold  sense,  in  organisation  and  in 
culture,  to  be  the  grammar  (IdhnJe)  school,  the  school  of  the 
renaissance.  It  is  no  longer  an  ante-room  to  the  university's 
holy  place  and  holy  of  holies.  Nor  is  it  a  wholly  isolated  and 
independent  institution,  but  rises  like  a  lofty  dome  on  the  foUce 
school's  broad,  plain  building.  It  has,  moreover,  turned  from 
the  classical  languages  in  order  to  find  in  the  thought- world  and 
science  of  the  present  day  the  means  of  educating  youth  and 
fitting  it  for  life.  Reasoning  from  the  solidarity  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  universality  of  educational  requirements,  it  has 
rejected  the  class  school  and  the  special  school,  and  has  tried  to 
establish  a  united  school,  the  universal  (almen)  school,  divided 

♦  The  following  paper  is  a  repetition,  in  its  main  features,  of  a  lecture 
given  at  a  Scandinavian  school -meeting  at  Naas  Sloid  College,  in  Sweden. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  historical  development  of  our  higher  school  system 
and  a  few  notes  have  been  added  to  render  it  more  comprehensiole  to 
English  readers,  while  the  most  important  paragraphs  of  the  new  law,  and 
extracts  from  the  regulations  drawn  up  uipursuance  thereof,  and  plans  of 
instruction  are  added  as  an  appendix.  To  this  I  refer  my  readers  for  a 
clearer  comprehension  of  the  lecture. 


'2        The  New  Law  foi*  the  Secondary  Schools  in  Norway, 

indeed  according  to  requirements,  abilities,  and  circumstances, 
but  organically  united,  so  that  in  the  future  there  shall  not  be 
elementary  (aJmen)  schools,  middle-class  (borger)  schools,  real 
schools,  and  classical  (lakrde)sQhooh,  each  leading  a  circimiscribed 
existence,  but  one  connected  school  system.  Wliother  right  or 
wrong,  this  is  the  fundamental  idea  ;  imperluut  and  incomplete 
in  its  adaptation,  this  is  the  intention.  To  defend  the  refonns  or 
to  attack  them  is  not  my  immediate  purpose ;  on  the  contrary,  1 
shall  try  to  represent  them  as  they  came  into  existence,  and 
explain  their  relation  to  our  national  circumstances  and  wav  of 
thmking,  and  to  sketch  their  great  fundamental  Unes,  thougli  it 
in  self-evident  that  the  road  will  lead,  oftener  than  I  care  for, 
over  heights,  when  dwelling  in  the  depths  would  afford  more 
satisfjEiction. 

Yet  a  few  more  prefiatory  remarks,  in  which  will  lie  the  chief 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  possible  here  to  carry  out  so 
smoothly  radical  reforms  which  evervwhere  else  would  have  met 
with  stuDborn,  or  even  insurmountable,  resistance.  In  the  first 
place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  school-training  here  has 
always  been  under  legislation,  and  a  very  minutely  detailed 
l^fislation.  This  certainly  gives  it  a  certain  immobility  in  cases 
of  partial  changes ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  consequence  of 
our  democratic  constitution  that  public  opinion  can  rapidly  and 
victoriously  remodel  the  very  foimdation  itself,  while  in  countries 
where  the  constitution  secures  special  interests  and  privileges, 
or  where  the  initiative  and  accomplishment  must  come  from 
higher  quarters  by  administration,  reforms  are  only  carried  out 
with  difficulty,  especially  when  they  touch  old  fundamental 
conditions.  In  the  next  place,  the  fiEict  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  new  law  in  reality  indicates  a  final  movement  towards 
an  assimilation  of  school  and  commimity.  It  is  an  axiom  that 
there  is,  or  tends  to  be,  in  nations  a  connection  or  agreement 
between  their  social  structure  and  their  school.  The  school  is 
one  of  the  decisive  £Eictors  hi  the  hfe  of  a  nation,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  formed  according  to  the  circumstances  and 
requirements  of  that  life.  Its  vitahty  is  in  proportion  to  its 
national  spirit,  and  has  taken  form  in  uvely  interaction  with  the 
nation's  evolution  in  other  respects.  In  any  case  in  our  day, 
when  human  culture  under  strong  national  tendencies  bears 
more  and  more  the  special  stamp  of  the  individuality  of  the 
people,  it  is  imnortant  that  the  school  in  its  organisation,  its 
means  and  end  —  if  I  may  use  the  exjnression  —  should  be 
naturalised,  i.e.,  be  recognised  as  an  institution  which  serves  the 
Ufe-interests  of  the  nation.  This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  classical  school  is  nowhere  maintained  in  tho 
purity  it  had  when  culture  was  cosmopolitan  and  the  exclusive 
possession  of  an  international  brotherhood,  but  is  everywhere 
adapted  more  or  less  to  the  requirements  of  the  people  and  the 
aj^e ;  and  if  it  still  in  many  places  maintains  an  influential  posi- 
tion, which  foretells  a  long  life,  although  the  sciences  of  antiquity 
have  long  since  been  outstripped  by  those  of  nature,  and 
although  tb^  anoieat  languages  have  become  dead  languages 
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for  the  second  time,  the  explanation  of  it  all  lies  in  the 
almost  religious  fiiith  with  which  this  school  is  looked  upon  by 
well-informed  enthusiasts  and  artless  ignoramuses  as  s3mony- 
mous  with  a  nation's  intellectual  greatness.  It  is  thus  in  Ger- 
many, where  I  have  found  by  personal  experience  that  within 
wide  circles  there  is  a  domna  which  holds  that  German  intellect 
has  risen  to  its  present  height  bv  means  of  classical  philology 
and  the  classical  school,  and  by  those  foreos  alone. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  tho  (tase.  Germany  has  had  a  great 
philology,  a  humanist-inspired  thought  and  poetry.  She  has  also, 
as  a  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  said,  predomi- 
nating classes,  which  need  a  special  school  to  maintain  their 
leading  position.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  same  school  is  indis- 
pensable in  France,  where  it  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  historically 
national ;  or  in  England,  where  from  being  the  nursery  of  learn- 
ing it  has  become  a  school  for  the  aristocracy  and  plutocracy, 
with  a  peculiarly  national  system  of  education,  but  so  conserva- 
tive in  its  instruction  that  England,  from  a  pedagogic  point  of 
\'iew,  occupies  a  position  of  tlio  same  "  splendid  isolation"  as 
that  which  one  ot  her  statesmen  has  attributed  to  her  politi- 
cally. But  in  Norway  we  have  no  predominating  classes  to  be 
the  object  of  special  care ;  we  have,  with  all  respect  for  clever, 
indeed  distingmshed  philolo^sts  and  Latin-speaking  professors 
and  priests,  no  brilliant  classical-humanist  traditions.  The  first 
torch-bearers  of  our  intellectual  life  did  not  kindle  their  torches 
at  the  sacred  fire  of  antiquity ;  their  classicality,  alas !  was  little 
to  boast  of.  The  classical  school,  which  we  retained  from  our 
imion  with  Denmark,  was  not  able  under  these  conditions  to 
lead  a  very  vigorous  existence ;  in  a  peasant  nation,  with  a  woof 
of  a  small  and  low-standing  provincial  middle-class,  it  was  essen- 
tially a  special  school,  a  school  for  public  functionaries,  through 
which  no  very  strong  wind  blew,  with  indiflferent  relations  to  tne 
people,  and  met  by  them  with  an  indiflference  which  must  sooner 
or  later  lead  to  its  reformation  or  fall. 

I  cannot  here  dwell  on  the  manner  in  which  our  higher  public 
instruction  developed  during  the  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  1814.  Its 
imeventfiil  history  has  recently  been  fully  related  by  Headmaster 
Voss  in  Wychgram's  "  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Auslttndisches 
Unterrichtswesen,"  and  I  refer  the  reader  to  those  excellent 
articles.* 

I  can  here  only  set  forth  the  prominent  points  in  this  develop- 
ment, whose  prmcipal  features  are  common,  indeed,  to  many 
lands,  but  which  also  has  its  own  peculiar  character,  determined 
by  the  conditions  of  the  people  and  the  country. 

*  The  State  Bchools  fLatin  schools),  which  took  charge  of  the  higher 
education,  and  prei)area  students  for  the  university,  from  the  time  of 
Norwa/s  emancipation  from  the  union  with  Denmark  in  1814,  until  1869 
were  arranged  according  to  a  law  of  1809.  They  were  at  first  very  few  in 
number  (four  so-called  kathedral  schools,  in  Kristiania,  Bergen,  Trondl^em, 
and  KristiansandX  and  poorly  attended;  but  they  grew  gradually.  The 
list  of  subjects  was  Norwegian,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German,  fVench, 
religion,  history,  geography,  and  mathematics.  By  far  tne  greater  number 
of  lessons  were  devoted  to  uie  dead  languages. 

5688.  \«^ 
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It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remind  foreign  readers  of  the 
conditions  under  which  Norway's  independent  political  life  as  a 
constitutional  State  began.  When,  in  1814,  she  was  separated 
from  Denmark,  after  a  union  that  had  lasted  for  400  years, 
declared  herself  a  free  and  independent  kingdom,  and  gave  her- 
self a  constitution,  which  is  rigntly  held  to  be  the  freest  in  the 
world,  she  counted  a  population  of,  at  the  most,  900,000.  Of 
these,  only  90,000  liveu  in  towns ;  the  remainder  were  scattered 
over  the  extensive  country,  whose  area  is  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  where  it  seems  as  if  nature  must  render  all 
efforts  to  raise  the  people  to  a  condition  of  enlightenment  and 
culture  fruitless.  When  this  has  nevertheless  been  done,  when 
popular  education  has  succeeded  in  becoming  a  well-organised 
and  powerfully-working  institution,  this  is  due  at  once  to  the 
people's  natural  intelligence  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the 
untiring  labour  which  the  Government  authorities  have  felt 
boimd  to  bestow  upon  the  development  of  the  school,  because 
the  constitution  requires  an  enlightened  people,  and  because  it  has 
been  their  ambition  to  keep  on  a  par  with  the  other  Scandinavian 
countries,  especially  with  Sweden,  united  as  she  is  with  Norway 
under  one  king.  Our  public  education  is  one  of  the  largest 
items  in  the  budgets  of  both  the  State  and  the  Corporation. 

Our  elementary  (folke)  schools*  historv  I  must  not  touch  upon 
here,  interesting  though  it  is,  but  I  will  trace  the  chief  move- 
ments in  the  development  of  the  higher  school. 

In  1814  there  were  only,  as  mentioned,  four  classical  (lairde) 
schools  in  Norway,  the  so-called  kathedral  schools.  In  the 
immediately  succeeding  period  more  schools  were  established 
after  the  same  pattern.  They  were  classical  schools,  inasmuch 
as  Latin  and  Greek  were  their  chief  subjects,  and  formed  the 
chief  part  of  the  curriculum  ;  but  the  pedagogic  reforming  ideas 
of  the  nineteenth  century  had  set  their  mark  upon  them.  For 
instance,  the  mother-tongue  was  treated  as  a  separate  branch. 
Modern  languages  were  also  studied,  and  natural  science, 
anthropology,  and  ethics  had  a  place,  at  anv  rate,  on  their  time- 
table. It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  schools  we  are  already  met 
by  the  idea  of  an  encyclopaedic  education,  and  so  far  it  may  be 
said  that  they  are  the  parent  schools  of  the  common  schools  of 
our  own  time.  But  in  reality  they  long  continued  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  tradition,  to  be  Latin  schools  in  the  actual  sense 
of  the  word,  and  preparatory  schools  for  the  university.  As  such, 
however,  they  were  not  fitted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
higher  civil  education,  which  the  rapid  unfolding  of  the  nation's 
powers  in  the  various  fields  of  activity  demanded.  These  wants 
were  very  poorly  provided  for  by  a  few  inferior  middle- class 
schools.  Leading  statesmen  could  not  but  feel  it  their  duty 
to  remember  this  imsatisfactory  state  of  affairs;  but  unfavourable 
economic  conditions,  and  the  want  of  clear  and  decided  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  the  organisation  of  a  real  school,  give  to  the  first 
efforts  an  intermittent  and  chance  character.  As  a  loile,  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  found  by  attaching  "  real " 
cla«4ses  to  the  existing  classical  schools  in  an  entirely  external 
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and  inorganic  way,  with  the  consequence  that  these  classes 
were  regarded  as  an  escape-valve  for  j)upils  who  were  not 
competent  to  read  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  interesting  to  read  in 
the  Storthing  debates  connected  with  the  question  of  such 
reforming  efforts  how  the  opposition  to  the  predominance  of  the 
classical  languages,  especially  their  predominance  in  Norway, 
where  the  conditions  for  an  independent  scientific  life  were  con- 
sidered to  be  so  poor,  begins  to  make  itself  heard,  though  as  yet 
without  awakening  much  response. 

About  the  year  1830,  however,  a  change  began  to  take  place. 
This  period  was  in  man^  respects,  both  intellectually  and  pohti*^ 
cally,  a  time  of  awakenmg  for  our  nation.  The  peasants,  who 
had  hitherto  not  been  quite  conscious  of  the  political  power  that 
the  constitution  placed  in  their  hands,  entered  political  life,  and 
a  stronger  national  spirit  broke  out  in  literature  and  intellectual 
life.  This  period  saw  also  the  yet  more  energetic  rise  of 
the  great  pedagogic  culture  question — "  classical  "  or  "  modem 
culture."  Influential  politicians  and  schoolmen  became  the 
advocates  of  a  more  or  less  extreme  circumscription  of  the 
study  of  the  classical  lan^iages,  and  they  succeeded  to  a  certain 
extent  in  carrying  theu*  point.  One  active  and  influential 
schoolman,  Mr.  Nissen,  had  as  early  asJ^45jn_lLis  large  private 
school  carried  out  the  principles  of  a  common  sub-structure 
and  a  division  into  a  Latin  and  a  "  real "  side,  the  former  with  a  six 
years',  the  latter  with  a  four  years',  curriculum.  This  arrange- 
ment was  sanctioned  by  the  Storthing  in  1845  for  small  classical 
schools,  whose  means  of  existence  was  thereby  assured,  as  the 
re<d  classes  brought  them  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  pupils. 
The  three  katlied/ral  schools  in  Kristiania,  Bergen,  and  Trondhjem 
continued  their  existence  as  purely  classical  schools.  The  new 
reform  was  fer  too  lame,  however,  to  afford  satisfaction.  The 
"  real "  side,  with  its  shorter  curriculum,  was  neglected,  and  the 
philologically-trained  teachers  and  headmasters  evinced  little 
or  no  interest  in  it.  Its  advocates  required  that  it  should  be 
extended,  so  as  to  secure  for  its  pupils  admission  to  university 
courses.  On  the  other  side,  the  defenders  of  the  Latin  school 
complained  of  the  injury  done  to  the  study  of  the  classical 
languages  by  the  combination  of  the  two  forms  of  school.  The 
establisnment  in  1857  of  a  mathematical-scientific  teachers* 
examination,  corresponding  to  the  philological  examination  that 
had  existed  since  1820,  was  a  gain  to  the  real  school,  it  thereby 
obtained  trained  teachers  in  its  special  subjects. 

The  contention  between  the  two  ideals  of  school  training  flared 
up  with  renewed  violence  at  the  close  of  the  fifties,  and  fresh 
fiiel  was  added  to  it.  For  instance,  the  growing  national  move- 
ment demanded  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  Old  Norse  in ' 
the  school ;  English,  which  had  held  a  miserable  place  in  the 
•*  real "  side,  was  proposed  as  an  optional  branch  on  tne  classical 
side.  But  the  sharpest  contention  arose  on  the  subject  of  the 
motion  to  do  awajr  with  Latin  composition  (translation  from 
Norwegian  into  Latin),  a  motion  which,  in  spite  of  violent  oppo 
siti^n,  was  adopted  by  the  Storthing  of  1857 
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At  the  back  of  the  criticism  passed,  in  most  varied  quarters, 
Upon  the  higher  school  there  lay  the  common  fundamental  view 
that  the  school  no  longer  answered  to  the  degree  of  development 
that  the  nation's  political  life  had  undergone.      In  fifty  years 
Norway  had  become  economically  and  socially  another  country. 
Its  population  was  doubled,  its  wealth  increased,  its  old  means  of 
livelihood  gave  larger  profits,  and  new  ones  had  sprung  up.    The 
nation  now  no  longer  presented  a  picture  of  a  patriarchal  social 
system,  whose  business  affairs  were  guided  by  officers  of  the  State, 
while  the  peasants  walked  behind  the  plough  or  fished.     The 
peasants  had  become  conscious  of  their  political  power^  and 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Liberal  elements  in  the 
f  towns,  under  J.  Sverdrup*s  leadership.    A  real  middle-class  had 
formed  in  the  towns  along  the  coast,  which  stood  in  active  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world.    The  Norwegian  social  struc- 
ture, which  had  been  so  simple,  now  began  to  be  as  varied  as  that 
of  other  European  countries,  though  with  a  distinctly  degjocratic 
stamp.     The  existmg  schools  were  insufficient  ""for  ttis,  or  ill- 
adapted.    A  higher  education  was  needed,  which  should  not  be 
a  one-sided  classical  education.    Real  schools  were  needed,  which 
should  not  be  neglected  appendages  of  the  classical  (lairo) 
schools.    Special  schools  were  needed  for  art,  manual  work,  and 
trade.    Higher  girls*  schools  were  needed,  and  more  education 
for  the  peasants.    In  many  of  these  fields  private  initiative  wa» 
active.    It  was  during  these  years  that  the  large  private  boys' 
and  girls'  schools  in  Kristiama*  and  other  large  towns  began  to 
flourish,  that  the  first  technical  and  mercantile  schools  were 
tounded,  that  the  elementary  (folke)    schpol,  from  being  an 
eseentially  religious  school,  became  a  school  for  general  civic 
education,  and  that  the  attempt  was  made  by  clever,  enthusiastic 
men  to  transplant  the  system  of  high  schools  for  the  people 
(folkehoiakole)  from  Denmark. 

But  these  and  similar  efforts  are  of  a  chance  and  disconnected 
character,  and  are  retarded  in  their  growth  by  poor  vital  condi- 
tions, and  the  obvious  problem  presented  itself  of  arranging  the 
various  forms  of  school^  whereby  an  attempt  was  made  to  further 
an  education  going  beyond  that  of  the  elementary  (folke)  school 
or  school  for  the  poor  {alnien),  as  it  was  then  called,  within 
a  common  setting,  and  by  this  union  of  forces  to  produce  greater 
vitality.  This  was  the  aim  of  the  efforts  made  in  the  sixties 
Under  Hr.  H.  Nissen's  guidance,  and  led  to  the  law  of  1869. 
Here  we  first  meet  with  the  idea  that  the  elementary  (folke) 
School  may  serve  as  a  preparatory  school  for  the  higher  school, 
though  only,  it  is  true,  as  regards  the  first  three  years,  and  this 
Was  m  reality  only  a  paper  provision,  as  special  preparatory 
schools  were  established  for  the  higher  schools.     So  imperfect  as 

'*'  Since  the  establishment  of  Nissen's  private  school  in  Kristiania  in 
1848  the  hi^er  instruction  in  this  town  has  principally  been  imparted  by 
private  institutions.  At  present  there  are  three  hi^per  boys'  schools  in  the 
town,  with  « twelve  years  course  and  right  of  examination  (Aar's  and  Voss's, 
GjertiBen's  and  Otto  Anderssen's),  besides  several  mtddel  schools  tor  boys 
and  girls  (nine  to  ten  years'  course)^  There  is  a  higher  private  school, 
Hamm's  school,  in  Bergen. 
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yet  were  the  conditions  of  the  elementary  (folke)  school,  and  so 
deeply-rooted  the  idea  that  the  higher  school  must  go  its  own 
way  fix)m  the  b^inning!  All  more  intermediary  mstruction 
was  gathered  into  the  so-called  lower  secondary  or  intermediate 
(miadel)  school  with  a  six  years'  curriculum — ^from  the  age  of 
nine  to  that  of  fifteen,  divided  at  the  age  of  twelve  into  a  Satin 
side  and  an  English  side.  The  step  of  making  the  lower  secon- 
daiy  school  (viiddel)  school  into  a  mixed  scnool  was  not  yet 
ventiu-ed  upon.  On  the  lower  secondary  {Tniddel)  school  in  its 
turn  was  built  the  three  years'  Latin  gymnaaiuTn,  with  a  highly 
concentrated  syllabus,  as  more  than  half  the  total  number  of 
lessons  was  devoted  to  Latin  and  Greek  alone,  and  a  reaUgyrri' 
nasium/vDi  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lessons  were  widely 
distributed  between  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  languages 
and  history. 

Such  were  the  external  lines  of  this  school  organisation,  of 
which  the  aim  was  simultaneously  to  afford  a  preparation  for 
civil  life  and  for  the  university,  to  give  the  child  such  encyclo- 
paedic elementary  knowledge  as  may  be  useful  to  him  in  the 
varied  occupations  of  practical  life,  and  to  give  the  youth  that 
personal  education  that  the  more  self-dependent  university 
career  demands. 

I  would  here  interpolate  the  remark  that  the  law  made  no 
provisions  for  the  feminine  portion  of  our  youth,  which  here,  too, 
was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Either  &om  forgetfulness  or 
out  of  delicacy — I  know  not  which — the  authorities  did  not  lay 
the  hand  and  restraint  of  the  law  upon  the  education  of  girls.  It 
was  allowed  to  grow  according  to  its  own  sweet  will,  tafler  and 
more  luxuriant^  in  the  few  places  where  social  and  economic 
conditions  were  more  favourable,  stunted  where  the  surroundings 
were  un&vourable,  \mtil  the  emancipation  movement  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  began  to  lop  on  the  suckers  which  in  the 
course  of  time  had  grown  up  roimd  the  one  great  truth  :  that 
man  and  woman,  intellectually  and  ethically,  are  not  essentiallv 
different  in  the  sense  that  they  each  require  a  separate  school, 
that  development  of  the  brain  and  heart  is  the  right  of  both, 
and  that  what  the  human  intellect  has  gained  ought  to  benefit 
both  without  distinction.  From  that  moment  the  girls'  school 
also  became  an  object  of  public  interest,  and  received  here  and 
there  public  support  as  an  independent  institution,  with  an 
increasingly  marked  leaning  towaros  the  curriculum  of  the  boys' 
school. 

The  new  law  was  a  compromise  between  classical  humanism 
and  realism,  and  it  was  the  hope  of  its  authors  that  this  com- 
promise would  have  permanently  settled  the  dispute  between  these 
two  educational  ideals.  While  the  lower  secondary(7/iicW6i)school, 
with  its  termination  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,*  proved  to 

*  The  nUddel  Bchool  condudes  with  a  leaving  examination  after  nine 
years'  normal  Bchool  attendance  (reckoned  from  the  age  of  six  as  the  com- 
mencement).   The  examination  is  in  the  following  branches  : — Norwe^an, 
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be  a  happy  idea,  raising  the  standard  of  our  middle-class  educa- 
tion, ana  even  becommg  a  kind  of  stamp  of  good  breeding, 
aspired  to  by  nearly  every  decent  person,  the  treaty  between 
humanism  and  reaUsm  suflfered  tne  fate  of  all  treaties  of 
peace.  They  are  concluded  for  all  eternity,  but  eternity  turns 
out  to  be  a  figure  of  speech.  The  further  development 
of  circumstances  soon  showed  that  in  the  long  run  there  was  no 
hope  of  seeing  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  feeding  side  by  side  in 
idyllic  peace.  The  superiority  in  the  competition  which  the 
Latin  gymnasiuvi  manifested  during  the  first  few  years 
gradually  disappeared.  The  real  gymnasium  ^ot  wind  in  its 
sails,  more,  indeed,  under  the  influence  of  political,  social,  and 
practical  causes  than  from  any  pedagogic  reasons.  The  awakening 
and  growing  democracy,  in  which  national  and  social-radical 
elements  are  mixed,  sees  in  the  classical  school  one  of  those 
privileges  which  must  be  removed  at  any  cost.  The  influence  of 
natural  science  on  practical  life,  where  men  are  naturally  led  to 
a  utilitarian  valuation  of  education,  the  increasing  productive- 
ness of  the  real  gyTnnasium,  particularly  as  a  consequence  of 
the  rapid  development  of  improved  methods  of  teaching  modern 
languages,*  comoined  with  the  decided  sympathy  of  reformist 
and  interested  pedagogic  circles,  all  this  gained  for  the  real 
gymnasium  an  increasing  clientage  and  increiising  sympath} 
for  the  idea  of  a  higher  scnool,  wholly  or  principally  built  upou 
the  science  and  culture  of  the  present  day,  national  and  foreign. 
At  the  same  time,  an  energetic  legislative  activity  aims  at  making 
the  elementary  (folks)  school  into  a  school  for  the  people  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  demands  for  an  orgamc  connection 
between  it  and  the  lower-secondary  (micUld)  school  gain  in 
strength  by  talented  and  thorough  work,  not  least  from  men  of 
the  higher  school.  In  spite  of  divergent  oginions  in  matters  of 
detail,  the  advocates  of  the  reforms  are  united  in  the  fundamental 
idea  of  bringing  about  the  unity  of  the  school  in  all  essentials,  in 
order  thereby  to  forward  the  ideal  aim — ^the  solidarity  of  the 
people.  These  tendencies  found  expression  in  the  Storthing  of 
1890  in  a  series  of  warm  debates,  which  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Royal  Commission,  with  instructions  to  make  a  draught  of  a 
reform  of  the  higher  school,  instructions  which  contained  funda- 
mental problems,  among  them  being  the  particular  organisation 
of  the  higher  public  schools,  the  position  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages, physical  training,  the  position  of  the  girls'  school,  etc. 

German,  English  (or  Latin),  mathematics,  religion,  natural  science,  history, 
geograpny,  French  (optional),  drawing,  and  writing.  The  examination  is 
conductea  partly  by  paper  .work  and  partly  viva  voce  in  the  first  four  of 
these  branches.  Tiie  gymnaiium  concluded  with  an  examination  called 
exanven  artium.  The  examination  in  the  Latin  gymnauum  is  held  in  the 
following  branches  -.—Norwegian  (written  and  %iva  voce),  Latin  (written  and 
viva  voce\  mathematics  (written  and  viixi  voce),  religion,  history,  geography, 
Greek,  French  (or  English).  The  examination  in  the  real  gymnaMvin  is 
held  in  Norwegian  (written  and  viva  voce),  English  (written  and  viva  voce), 
matliematics  (written  and  viva  voce),  physics  (written  and  viva  voce),  religion, 
French,  history,  geography,  natural  science,  and  drawing. 

'"'  The  influence   which  Johan  Storm,  professor  in  Komance  philology, 
has  exerted  in  his  teaching  should  here  be  especially  mentioned. 
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The  Commission  *  worked  from  1890  to  1894,  and  from  1894 
to  1896  the  subject  was  under  discussion  in  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Storthing.  It  must  at  least  be  owned  that  the  matter  has 
been  gone  into  thoroughly.  The  university  and  schools,  peda- 
gogic; associations,  and  the  Press  discussed  the  subject,  the  last- 
named,  however,  to  an  unexpectedly  small  extent.  What  direc- 
tion did  the  development  of  the  question  take  under  the  action 
of  these  various  forces  ?  In  the  Commission,  the  representatives 
of  Conservative  views  were  in  the  majority,  but  their  attitude  was 
a  yielding  one  from  the  very  beginmng,  doubtless  in  the  belief 
that  moderation  was  wisdom.  The  effect  was  to  weaken  their 
adherents*  zeal  and  eagerness  to  fight,  without  conciliating  their 
opponents.  It  soon  became  clear  to  all  that  the  ideas  of  the 
minority,  and  of  these  the  most  advanced,  would  triumph  by 
virtue  of  tlie  attractiveness  of  the  consistency  which  always 
distinguishes  the  Radical  standpoint,  and  by  virtue  of  their  con- 
gniity  with  the  democratic  social  efforts.  I  do  not  intend  by 
this  to  disparage  in  any  way  the  pedagogic  value  of  these  ideas, 
or  the  arguments  ^vith  which  tney  were  put  forward;  on  the 
contrary,  in  all  essentials  I  am  myself  a  votary  of  them,  and  have 
none  but  the  highest  opinion  of  the  talent  and  thoroughness 
with  which  the  different  sides  of  the  question  were  treated.  As 
an  instance  of  this  I  would  point  to  the  exhaustive  discussion 
of  the  question  of  classical  training  by  Hr.  Horst,  and  still  more 
by  Hr.  Voss — ^in  my  eyes  one  of  the  fullest,  most  competent,  and 
most  objective  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

But  to  cut  the  matter  short — when  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission was  sent  in  to  the  Government,  the  latter  left  it  alone  for 
the  time  being.  When  the  change  of  Ministry  in  1895t  made 
Jacob  Sverdrup  Minister  for  Church  and  Schools,  he  brought  in 
a  Government  Dill,  which  practically  gave  its  support  to  the  views 
held  by  the  minority,  Hr.  Voss,  and  in  this  way  supported  a 
Latin  gymndsium  with  optional  Greek.  When  the  Government 
bill  came  before  the  Storthing,  the  latter  gave  its  support  in  all 
essentials  to  the  most  Radical  minority,  Horst ;  they  even  went  a 
step  farther,  and  resolutely  struck  Latin  out  of  the  list  of  sub- 
jects, and  moreover  rejected  all  attempts  at  a  temporary  transi- 
tion period  for  the  union  of  the  two  scnools.t 

♦  It  consisted  of  the  Departmental  Secretary,  D.  Fd.  Knudsen  ;  School 
Director  Hoick  (for  the  elementary  {folke)  school),  and  Headmasters  Horn, 
Schreiner,  Horst,  and  Voss. 

t  The  Uovemment  was  Conservative  under  the  leadership  of  Emil  Stang. 
Its  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Dr.  A.  Chr.  Bang,  formerly  professor 
in  theology,  had  sat  for  a  short  time  on  the  Commis.'-ion,  and  liad  then 
Voted  with  the  majority.  In  1 896,  as  a  consequence  of  the  disputes  with 
Sweden,  a  compromise  Government  was  formed  of  the  three  parties  in  the 
Storthing,  Liberal,  Conservative,  and  Moderate,  under  the  leadership  of 
F.  Hagerup.  Jacob  Sverdrup,  a  nephew  of  Johan  Sverdrup,  belonged  to 
the  Moderate  party. 

X  The  whole  Commission,  with  the  exception  of  one  member,  had  sided 
with  the  proposal  to  build  tne  higher  school  on  the  second  division  of  the 
elemental  school,  but  the  majonty  desired  to  carry  out  this  arrangement 
gradually,  pointing  out  that  the  elementary  school  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
developea  to  give  the  preliminary  education  necessary  for   the  higher 
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Out  of  the  trials  of  the  Church  Committee*  and  the  purgatory 
of  the  Storthing  debates  arose  the  following  schom  orgam- 
sation : — 

Thefolke  school  was  to  be  the  common  preparatory  school  for 
alL  Upon  its  second  division,  after  the  fiftn  school-year,  the 
middel  school  is  built.  Thus  no  instruction  in  foreign  languages 
begins  before  the  child's  sixth  school-year.  When  the  folke 
school  is  raised  to  its  full  efficiency  the  next  step  will  be  to  build 
the  middel  school  as  two-yearly  on  the  complete  folke  school, 
which,  in  such  a  case,  must  be  furnished  with  instruction  in 
modem  languages. 

The  middel  school  is  an  undivided  school.  According  to  the 
law,  it  is  "  a  children's  school,  which,  foUowing  in  the  steps  of 
the  folke  school,  gives  its  pupils  a  complete,  thorough,  middle^ 
class  education,  adapted,  to  the  receptivity  of  chilahood."  It 
concludes  with  a  leaving  examination. 

On  the  middel  school  is  founded  a  double,  three  years*  gymna- 
sium,  (a)  a  linguistic'hietorical,  with  principal  stress  on  modem 
languages  and  historic  branches  of  study ;  (6)  a  real  gymnasium, 
with  chief  stress  on  mathematics  and  scientific  subjects.  A  close 
fellowship  is  also  maintained,  especially  in  the  first  class,  between 
the  two  oranches.  The  gymriamurfi,  according  to  the  law,  is  "  a 
school  for  young  people  leading  on,  with  the  middel  school  as  a 
starting-point,  to  a  higher  public  education,  which  also  prepares 
the  pupil  for  scientific  studies."  The  gymnasium  concludes 
with  a  leaving  examination,  eocamen  artium,  which,  among  other 
thmgs,  giv^  admittance  to  the  university. 

Both  middel  school  and  gym^nasium  ought  to  contribute 
towards  the  religious  and  moral  training  of  the  pupils,  and 
mentally  and  physically  develop  them  into  capable  young 
people. 

Such  was  the  foundation  and  superstructure  of  the  building ; 
let  us  now  look  a  little  more  closely  at  what  it  contains.  If  we 
turn  to  the  middel  school,  we  notice  immediately  that  the 
strong  point  is  instruction  in  the  mother-tongue.  To  it  has 
been  awarded  a  greater  number  of  hours  than  in  any  other 
European  country — in  my  eyes,  a  distinct  step  in  advance. 

school.  According  to  the  law  of  1889,  relating  to  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  towns,  these  consist  of  three  divisions — 1st  from  7  to  10  years  of  age, 
with  compulsory  school  attendance  of  from  16  to  24  hours  weekly ;  2nd, 
from  10  to  12  years,  with  school  attendance  of  24  hours  :  3rd,  from  12  to  14 
years,  with  school  attendance  of  from  18  to  24  hours.  The  local  board  can 
also  add  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  divisions  6  hours*  voluntary  instruction.  Out 
of  consideration  for  the  middel  school,  children  were  allowed  admittance 
to  the  1st  division  on  the  completion  of  their  sixth  year. 

*  The  Church  Committee  is  a  Committee  of  the  Storthing,  and  has  the 
duty  of  preparing  all  questions  connected  with  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Educational  Department  for  presentation  to  the  Storthing.  The  Storthing 
debates  were  very  lengthy.  The  motion  of  the  majonty  in  the  Com- 
mission, supporting  the  Latin  gymruuium  with  optional  Oreek,  was  defended, 
especially  by  the  former  Minister,  Bonnevie,  who  is  himself  a  mathematician ; 
while  the  theologian  Wexelsen,  who  had  formerly  been  Minister  for  Eccle* 
siastical  Affairs,  and  is  so  again  at  the  present  time,  and  Horst,  the 
philologist^  spoke  in  favour  of  tne  exclusion  of  the  classical  languaget. 
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Through  the  mother-tongue  is  the  natural  road  to  national 
education  and  national  ways  of  thinking.  The  highest  aim  of 
the  school  should  be  to  arouse  a  love  for  the  mother-tongue  and 
the  world  of  thought  and  feeling  which  is  contained  in  its 
literature,  a  full  and  free  command  over  it,  and  respect  for  its 
purity.  This  requires  skilful  guidance  and  a  deep  study  of  its 
contents,  and,  in  our  case,  more  time,  inasmuch  as  both  the 
ordinary  written  and  spoken  language  and  the  popular  dialect* 
claim  their  share  of  attention.  Even  if  only  one  of  them  is 
to  bo  written,  they  both  have  to  be  read. 

Time  Table  for  the  Lower  Secondary  [MicUiel]  School. 


Classes 

Age  -       -       •        - 

I. 
11-12. 

II. 
12-13. 

III. 
13-14. 

IV. 

14-16. 

Total. 

Religion    - 

Norwegian 

tJerman  fl 

(  English  (3)         -        - 

History 

Geography 

Natural  Science 

Arithmetic            and 
Mathematics 

Drawing    - 

Writing     • 

Gymnastics 

Manual  Work  - 

Singing 

2 
6 
6 

3 
2 
3 

5 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 

2 
4 
5 
5 
2 
2 
2 

5 
2 

1 

% 
2 

1 

2 

4  0) 

6 

5 

3 

2 

2 

5 
2 

3 
o 

1 

1 

4  0) 
5 

5 
3 
2 
3 

5 
2 

4 
2 

7 
17 
21 
16 
11 

8 
10 

20 
8 
3 

13 
8 
3 

Total 

36 

36 

36 

36 

144 

0)  In  Classes  III.  and  IV.  a  Nor>vegian  hour  every  other  week  is  given  to 
writing. 
(«)  Alternative— English,  6,  4,  3,  4. 
(•)  Alternative— German,  0,  6,  7,  6. 

♦  Through  the  long  union  with  Denmark,  the  wTitten  language  of  that 
kingdom  also  became  the  written  language  in  Norway ;  and  the  spoken 
language  of  the  towns  and  the  adjacent  districts  was  so  strongly  influenced 
by  this  that  a  gulf  opened  between  the  language  of  the  towns  and  that 
used  by  the  people  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and  the  fjord  districts 
of  the  west.  The  latter  is  descended  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Old  Norse, 
in  which,  as  is  well  known,  a  rich  mediaeval  literature  is  written.  On  its 
discontinuance,  the  language  fell  apart  into  dialects  that  owned  no  real 
literature.  Fifty  years  ago  a  movement  was  made  by  the  talented  peasant- 
poet  and  philolo^t,  Ivar  Aasen,  towards  making  a  common  written  lan-> 
guage  for  these  dialects,  and  through  it  preparing  for  the  superseding  of  the 
ordinary  book-language.  He  formed  the  so-called  lanasmaal  (country 
tongue)  as  a  sort  of  common  denominator  for  the  dialects.  This  language 
already  has  a  considerable  literature  (Vii\je  and  Oarborg),  and  is  warmly 
supported  by  the  Storthing,  in  which  peasants  form  a  powenul  element 
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In  the  lower  secondary  (middel)  school  only  two  foreign 
languages  are  learnt,  German  and  English,  both  with  a  large 
weekly  number  of  hours,  the  one  for  the  first  four  years,  the 
other  for  the  remaining  three,  but  with  liberty  to  begin  with 
either.  Their  aim  in  all  essentials  is  identical,  and  we  notice 
that  the  law  lays  special  stress  on  oral  and  written  employment 
of  the  language  within  certain  limits.  1  shall  return  to  tl\e 
subject  of  metnods  and  means  of  instruction  later  on. 

In  natural  science  the  object  is  to  impart  "a  knowledge  of  the 
most  remarkable  animals  and  plants,  principally  native,  and  those 
most  important  to  man,  as  well  as  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  fimctions  of  its  organs,  with  the  outlines  of  hygiene, 
in  which  is  included  instruction  in  the  eftects  and  dangers  of 
intoxicating  liquors ;  also  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important 
natural  phenomena,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  forces  acting  tnrough 
them." 

In  arithmetic  and  matheraaticSy  according  to  the  new  law,  the 
theoretical  side  gives  way  to  the  practical.  It  is  practical 
arithmetic  in  its  appUcation  to  the  oroinary  conditions  of  every- 
day life,  simple  book-keeping  and  applied  geometry,  which  are 
placed  in  the  foreground,  while  the  arithmetical  course  does  not 
extend  beyond  equations  of  the  first  degree,  and  chiefly  has  to  do 
with  stating  as  universal  laws  what  the  pupils  have  already  made 
practical  use  of 

Finally,  I  mention  here  that  in  the  provisions  of  the  law 
relating  to  other  subjects  we  meet  with  the  same  direct  aim  at 
the  connection  of  knowledge  with  daily  life,  and  its  utilisation — 
for  instance,  in  the  stress  laid  on  Norwegian  history,  the  social 
orders  of  the  nation,  introduction  of  perspective. drawing,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  in  the  larger  space  given  to  the  physical 
branches,  gymnastics  and  manual  work.  The  last-named  de- 
mands more  detailed  reference.  Among  the  questions  placed 
before  the  school  commission  was  that  oithe  physical  training 
of  yowmj  people.  This  question  has  led  to  some  most  valuable 
investigations  and  most  important  decisions  connected  with  school 
reform.  I  need  not  here  enlarge  upon  the  way  in  which  men's 
eyes  have  been  more  and  more  opened,  especially  during  the  last 
century,  to  the  dangers  of  a  one-sided  intellectual  training,  how 
the  body  was  reinstated  as  the  temple  whose  purity  and  strength 
were  a  iimdamental  condition  of  the  health  and  harmony  of  the 
mind.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  slowness  with  which  this  view 
has  worked  its  way  "  from  somids  to  things,"  how,  in  the  most 
diverse  countries,  it  has  nevertheless  led,  by  degrees,  to  school 
hygienic  investigations  and  school  hygienic  reforms  of  greater  or 
less  extent ;  how,  too,  it  has  sometmies  been  accompanied  by 
declarations  and  claims  which  have  more  to  do  with  imagination 
than  with  common-sense  and  reality.  What  this  deeper  and 
more  universal  human  valuation  required  of  education  and 
school  can  be  summed  up  under  two  principal  formulse :  (1)  a 
thorough  hygienic  principle  in  every'thing  connected  with  the 
external  conoitions  for  the  children's  development,  such  as  school 
buildings,  apparatus,  light  and  air,  hours  of^  study  in  school  and 
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at  home,  medical  inspection,  etc. ;  (2)  a  curricnluin  which  should 
promote  an  expansion  of  the  inborn  physical  aptitude,  by  a 
rational  distribution  of  work  and  play,  systematic  gymnastics 
based  upon  physiological  principles,  with  the  object  of  creating 
the  health,  the  feeling  of  physical  strength,  and  the  elasticity 
which  are  an  almost  indispensable  condition  of  an  active  life,  and, 
finally,  a  training  of  the  child's  practical  need  of  occupation,  by 
instruction  in  manual  work  suited  to  his  ability  and  powers. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  first  demands  have  oeen  more 
willingly  and  quickly  met  than  the  last,  both  because  the 
necessity  of  the  former  was  more  self-evident,  and  because  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  schoo.  nor 
disturb  the  inherited  idea  of  school  as  an  institution  for  the 
cultivation  of  mental  abilities.  It  has  long  been  insisted  upon 
as  regards  the  boys  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  home  to 
look  after  their  practical  talents — a  thought  no  less  beautiful 
than  it  is  unsubstantial — and  also  experience  has  long  been 
wanting  with  regard  to  the  species  and  form  of  this  practical 
instruction.  Thus  while  the  no  small  amount  of  liberality  as 
regards  school  buildings  and  apparatus  has  long  been  a  cause 
for  congratulation,  the  procuring  of  a  larger  space  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  physical  exercises  was  a  less  easy  matter — especially 
as  appUed  to  the  folke  school;  and  as  to  manual  work,  if  it 
existed  at  all,  it  was  as  a  voluntary  supplement  in  an  extremely 
uneducational  form.  ^  "^ 

What  the  new  school  law  has  established  or  planned  in  this 
direction  may  have  the  most  far-reaching  importance  for  our 
children's  future.  In  the  first  place,  the  unusually  thorough 
medical  examination  of  school  children  under  the  most  varied 
local  and  climatic  conditions,  brought  into  effect  by  the  commis- 
sion, secured  a  comparatively  favourable  general  sanitary  condi- 
tion among  the  chilaren,  and  has  proved  tnat  no  essential  blame 
in  the  case  of  morbid  phenomena  can  be  attributed  to  school  life 
in  itself,  when  this  is  carried  on  under  normal  conditions.  More 
favourable  hygienic  conditions,  and  a  greater  circumspection  on 
the  part  of  the  school  in  watching  over  the  children's  physical 
development,  showed  particularly  favourable  results.*  In  the 
next  place  a  sure  foundation  was  laid  for  a  school  and  subject 
arrangement  that  was  in  accordance  with  hygienic  require- 
ments. 

*  The  examination  included  the  height  and  weight  of  the  scholars  at 
various  ages  and  at  various  timas  of  the  year,  the  general  condition  of  their 
health,  the  commonest  cases  of  ill-health  and  their  connection  with  heredi- 
tary disposition  and  hygienic  conditions  at  home  and  at  school,  the  daily 
hours  of  study  at  home  and  in  school.  The  examination  included  girls* 
schools,  boys'  schools,  and  mixed  schools.  The  Commission  state  as  the 
chief  result  of  the  examination :  (1)  "  The  condition  of  health  among  the 
pupils  of  our  higher  schools  cannot  be  said  to  be  unfavourable,  nor  is  the 
physical  development^  on  the  whole,  checked.  In  this  respect  the  condi- 
tion of  our  school-children  seems  to  be  more  favourable  than  that  in  the 
two  neighbouring  countries, 

"  There  appears  to  be  more  ill-health,  on  the  whole,  among  the  female 
Rchool-children  than  among  the  male,  though  a  comparatively  large  propor- 
tion of  the  occurring  cases  of  ill-health  cannot  be  said  to  be  sufhciently 
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Upon  these  examinations  are  based  a  series  of  measures  in 
the  new  reform,  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  the  care  and 
growth  of  the  body  as  their  aim.  Among  these  may  be  named 
an  extension  of  the  ^)nnnastic  instruction,  and  its  aaaptation  to 
the  needs  of  the  vanous  pupils  as  far  as  this  is  possible,  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  daily  number  of  school-hours,  extension  of  school 
holidays,  regular  medical  inspection,  introduction  of  instructioji 
in  hygiene,  simplification  of  examinations,  and  so  forth,  and, 
lastly,  the  introduction  of  Sloyd  as  a  compulsory  subjort.  The 
way  for  this  last  reform  was  already  paved  by  the  tMicrjjretic 
manner  in  which  the  private  schools  in  Bergen  and  Kristiania 
had  taken  up  the  matter  in  the  eighties.  Herr  Otto  Salomon, 
the  director  of  the  Sloyd  College  at  NaAs,  had  the  opportunity 
of '^personally  following  their  first  attempts.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  U>  he  able  to  st>jito  that  in  the  fotkr  school,  as  well  as  in 
the  higher  school  hero,  Sloyd  has  now  not  only  l)ecome  a  com- 
pulsory subje(!t,  but  is  generally  recognised  as  a  necessary  link 
m  every  rational  arrangement.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  by 
this  measure  a  momentous  and  felicitous  step  has  been  taken  in 
our  country  towards  realising  the  great  thought  of  the  age — an 
education  m  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  child's 
innate  need  of  occupation. 

I  now  turn  to  the  gymnasium^  whose  arrangement  of  subjects 
will  be  seen  from  the  time-table  below.  As  a  Latin  side  will  be 
found  there,  I  will  at  once  point  out  that  this  is  a  temporary 
arrangement  by  virtue  of  the  law's  tenth  paragraph,  which,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Education  Department,  permits  of  certain 
departures  from  the  normal  plan,  a  paragraph  which  may 
become  a  valuable  escape- valve  tor  the  searching  and  testing 
initiative  which  the  school  can  ill  do  without.  When  I  declare 
as  my  personal  opinion  that  this  study  of  Latin  must  still  be 
retained,  I  know  that  it  is  shared  by  most  of  my  colleagues, 
even  by  those  who  do  not  desire  to  have  the  classical  school 
again.  This,  morever,  is  quite  beyond  the  hmits  of  probability. 
Tne  battle  on  this  subject  has  been  fought  out  in  this  country, 
and  the  last  great  skirmish  took  place  in  the  Commission.  The 
three-sided  combat  which  was  there  fought  was  an  interesting 
unfolding  of  arguments  with  which  we  are  familiar  from  the 
European  struggle  in  the  cause  of  culture,  and  to  which 
ingenious  psychology,  exact  science,  historic  thought  and  artistic 
and  hterary  education  have  contributed.  It  is  an  interesting 
passage  of  arms,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  which  this 
universally  burning  question  has  called  forth ;  but  when  I  look 
back  upon  the  events  of  recent  times,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the 

serious  to  warrant  the  characterising  of  the  patients  as  ill,  even  if  they 
diminish  their  working  powers  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent. 

"(2^  With  regard  to  tne  question  as  to  how  far  these  ailing  conditions  are 
actually  due  to  school  life,  there  can  be  no  decided  answer.  As  far  as  the 
girls  are  concerned,  a  comparatively  large  number  of  symptoms  of  illness 
occurring  among  them  may  be  traced  to  peculiarities  ot  the  feminine 
nature,  and  thus  far  are  due  to  circumstances  outside  the  school ;  but  they 
presumably  develop  more  rapidly  during  school  life,  and  thus  make  the 
*iufferers  less  fitted  for  hard  school  work." 
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decision  did  not  lie  in  the  arguments,  but,  as  has  been  previously 
mentioned,  entirely  in  the  movement  in  our  nation  in  the  direc- 
tion of  national  and  modern  culture,  a  movement  arising  from 
historical,  national,  and  political  elements.  Our  nation  is  demo- 
cratic, realistic,  and  practical,  and  it  desires  the  school  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  and  tendencies  of  the  age.  It  will  not  recognise — 
justly  or  unjustly — an  education  which,  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  present  reaUty,  and  unmoved  by  its  pressing  claims,  works 
at  the  building  up  of  the  **  purely  human  personality." 

But  it  is  seemly  that  lawgivers  should  rise  above  the  level  of 
an  opinion,  especially  school-lawgivers,  who  know  that  questions 
touching  human  beings  cannot  he  decided  on  the  same  lines  as 
can  matters  of  purchase  and  sale,  property  and  gold.  If  they  do 
not  wish  to  lower  the  school  to  the  position  of  slave  to  an  earth- 
bound,  utilitarian  theory,  they  must  give  it  compensation  for 
what  they  have  taken  from  it,  in  the  shape  of  new  moans  of 
culture.  Instead  of  the  old  school  we  have  a  rral(/yvinasiuin,wh\ch 
has  not  unworthily  fulfilled  its  aim  of  giving  a  higher  mental 
development  on  modem  bases.  But  it  was  generally  recognised 
that  according  to  its  plan  this  school  suffered  from  a  narrowness 
in  the  range  of  its  curriculum,  which  was  not  favourable  to  the 
concentrated  and  harmonious  mental  training  which,  in  its 
capacity  of  a  school  for  youth,  it  was  its  object  to  promote ;  and  it 
was  also  acknowledged  by  those  of  its  friends  who  were  not  fet* 
tered  by  narrow  special  interests  to  have  become,  in  far  too 
marked  a  degree,  too  much  a  professional  school,  where  mathe- 
matical branches  absorbed  the  working  powers  and  interests  of 
the  pupils  to  an  unnatural  degree. 

It  might  now  be  thought  that  by  pursuing  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  unity  of  the  common  (alnien)  school,  which  has  met 
us  at  earlier  stages,  we  would  stop  at  a  reformation  of  the  real- 
gymnasiumy  ana  make  that  into  the  only  official  school  for 
yoimg  people,  as  the  elementary  (folke)  school  and  the  lower 
secondary  {tniddel)  school  had  been  made  into  the  only  official 
school  for  children.  The  idea  was  not  without  its  advocates,  and 
I  myself  took  up  the  cudgels  for  it,  but  it  gained  little  sympathy. 
It  met  with  opposition,  partly  from  the  conception  wnich  sees 
in  the  more  strongly-marked  individuality  of  the  youth  at  the 
age  of  puberty  a  call  for  greater  freedom  of  choice  in  ways  of 
eaucation,  partly  from  realistic,  special-subject  interests,  which 
see  in  every  restriction  a  denial  of  the  cultural  value  of  these 
branches,  a  danger  for  the  authority  of  the  realist  teachers  in  the 
school,  and  their  whole  social  and  economic  position. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  labours  of  the  Commission 
Horst  threw  out  the  suggestion  of  a  linguistic-historical  gymna- 
num,  very  much  after  the  pattern  of  the  French  school,  founded 
on  humanitSs  mnodeimes.  The  idea  came  so  late  that  it  escaped 
the  discussion  of  both  the  school  and  the  university,  at  first 
aroused  surprise  and  doubt,  but  by  degrees  made  its  way,  so  that 
the  motion,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  became  a  Government 
bill  and  a  Storthing  resolution. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  gym'naaium,  which  finally  arose  out  of 
the  lengthy  discussions,  was  thus  the  real-gymnasium  and  the 
modern  langiuiye-hiatory  gymnasium.    (1)  A  glance  at  the  table 


Time-Table  for  the  Gymnasia. 


A=  "real"  side.     B  = 

:  language-history  side.     C 

=  I^tin  side. 

Line 

A. 

B. 

1 
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I. 
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1 

1 
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1 
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1 
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1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1  i    1 

2 
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5 

4 

4 

1 

6 

5 

4 

5 

4 

German    - 

1      3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

English     - 

4 

3 

2 

4 

7 

6 

4 

2 

2 

French      - 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

Latin 

— 

— 

— 

6 

/ 

7 

History 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

Greography 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Natural  Science 

4 

5 

6 

4 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

Mathematics    • 

4 

5 

6 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

Drawing  - 

2 

2 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Gymnastics 

6 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

Singing     - 

36 

1 
36 

1 

36 

• 

36 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

Total 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

will  show  that  their  unity  is  preserved  in  the  1st  class,  while  the 
division  begins  at  the  2nd  class  with  a  strong  array  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  sciences  on  the  one  side,  and  languages  and 
historical  subjects  on  the  other. 

Norwegian  appears  on  both  sides,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  hours,  which  will  require  of  the  teachers  a  corresponding 
mental  development,  literary  and  linguistic  training  and  peda- 
gogic insight,  if  it  is  not  to  be  misused  or  squandered,  and  which 
utilised  with  the  right  ability  and  understanding  will  yield  the 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  education  of  tne  voung.  The 
subject  has,  too,  a  considerable  material  to  work  witn,  as  not  only 
is  a  large  selection  to  be  read,  made  from  the  productions  of  the 
literary  language  and  the  popular  dialect,  but  the  pupils  are  also 
introduced  to  Old  Norse  and  the  historical  development  of  the 
language.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  translation  of  selections 
from  Greek  literature,  a  provision  which  will  be  appreciated  by 
all — and  there  are  many — who  are  glad  that  the  young  are  not 
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entirely  excluded  from  personal  acquaintance  with  certain  of 
the  best  literary  productions  of  antiquity. 

As  re^rds  instruction  in  foreign  languages,  in  German  and 
English  it  is  built  upon  the  foundation  laid  in  the  lower  secondary 
(mtddel)  school,  and  aspires  to  impart  a  greater  skill  in  their 
written  and  oral  use,  as  regards  English,  vnth  the  difference  in 
aim  that  comes  of   the   mnguage  on   the  one  side   being  a 

Principal  subject.  Here,  then,  the  pupils  are  to  be  led  to  aim  at 
eing  able  to  give  in  a  free  form  a  written  account  of  a  subject 
taken  from  the  field  of  literary  and  historical  knowledge  into 
which  they  have  been  introduced  by  their  studies.  But  in  re- 
cognition of  the  danger  to  which  the  educative  value  of  instruc- 
tion in  modem  languages  is  exposed  through  the  accentuation  in 
recent  times  of  lan^age  as  a  living  means  of  communication — 
les  lanfftiea  aont  faitea  pour  Stre  parlies — it  has  been  made  an 
aim  in  German  and  English  instruction,  indeed  the  highest  aim, 
to  lead  the  pupils,  through  the  reading  of  authors  and  by  the 
aid  of  history,  into  the  nation's  culture  as  it  appears  in  its 
literature  and  social  life.  By  this  an  additional  stress  is  laid  on 
what  was  also  the  desired  object  of  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
teaching  of  Norw^an,  namely,  that  the  aim  of  modem  educa- 
tional Imes  is  m  no  respect  lower  than  that  of  the  classical  school, 
and  that  the  law  does  not  hesitate  to  give  to  the  task  of  teaching 
the  fulness  and  exacting  character,  for  teachers  and  pupils,  which 
can  make  the  work  of  reaching  the  goal  intellectually  and 
ethically  a  progress  of  constant  development. 

In  Frefoch,  too,  which  is  entirely  relegated  to  the  gymn<i8ium, 
and  which,  for  that  reason,  imfortunately — as  many  lovers  of 
that  beautifiil  language  and  its  rich  literature  will  say  with  * 
justice — is  forced  into  the  background  by  the  two  other  lan- 
guages, the  effort  is  made  to  give  the  pupils,  through  a  study  of 
the  language,  a  comprehension — naturally  limitea — of  French 
culture,  Jiistory  and  national  life.  This  excludes  aii  possibility 
of  devoting  any  of  the  small  number  of  lessons  to  written 
exercises. 

To  what  extent  the  law  aims  at  making  the  school  serve  life, 
or,  indeed,  actually  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  tasks  and  duties 
which  social  life  requires  of  every  citizen  of  a  free  State,  is 
most  clearly  apparent  in  the  aims  it  sets  up  for  its  history  teach- 
ing. As  is  rignt  and  necessary  for  a  small  nation  whose  own 
history  alone  is  too  limited  to  give  that  breadth  to  historical  con- 
ceptions which  can  lay  the  foundation  of  that  universality  and 
freedom  fit)m  prejudice  in  the  comprehension  of  social  move- 
ments, that  a  nation  like  ours  can  ill  spare,  it  places,  as  the  first 
requirement,  a  general  knowledge  of  universal  history.  On  this 
substratum  is  Duilt  a  ftiller  account  of  the  more  prominent 
parts  of  ancient  history,  Norwegian,  French,  English,  and  German 
history,  more  exhaustive  as  regards  the  last  century.  On  the 
linguistic-historical  side  is  addea  the  reading  of  selections  from 
historical  authors  of  various  periods,  and  a  somewhat  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  culture  during  the  last  century, 
to  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  give  the  form  of  an  account  of 
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the  more  important  features  of  sociology.  In  both  gymnasia 
there  is  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  political  and  social  institu- 
tions of  the  principal  countries.  As  will  be  seen,  history  is 
placed  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  political  and  social 
movements  of  our  day.  There  are  some  wno  look  upon  this 
connection  with  some  anxiety,  regarding  it  as  a  dragging  of 
politics  into  the  school,  and  degradmg  history  into  the  position 
of  servant  to  them.  But  let  such  remember  M.  Lavisse's  words : 
**  History  is  the  politics  of  the  past,  politics  are  the  history  of 
the  present."  The  connection  that  exists  between  history  and 
politics  is  natural,  not  artificial,  and  although  history  has  other 
ends  in  the  school  than  that  of  making  the  pupils  acquainted 
with  actual  social  movements,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  free 
States  we  are  all,  voluntarily  or  invohmtarily,  co-workers  and 
co-responsible,  and  being  so,  can  only  be  gamers  by  the  infor- 
mation and  knowledge  that  may  be  acquired  through  a  study 
of  the  history  of  State  life  and  social  theories. 

On  the  remaining  branches,  I  will  only  offer  a  few  remarks. 
The  object  in  geography  is  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
essential  parts  of  mathematical  and  physical  geography,  and 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  topographical  geography  and  of  the 
economic  conditions  of  Norway  and  other  countries. 

In  natural  science  the  object  is  a  knowledge  of  the  most 
important  chemical  laws,  of  tne  development  and  life  of  animals 
ana  plants,  and  of  the  ftmdamental  features  of  human  physio- 
logy and  hygiene.  On  the  technical  side,  also,  more  knowledge  of 
physics.  In  all  the  branches,  the  temporar}'^  plan  emphasises 
the  theory  that  instruction  shall  lead  the  pupils  by  means  of 
experiments  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life's  functions  and 
development,  and  the  theoretical  confirmation  and  mutual  con- 
nection of  the  natural  forces. 

In  mathematics  the  instruction  is  to  be  continued  on  the  lower 
secondary  {middel]  school  basis.  In  the  linguistic-historical 
gym^nasium,  arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry  and  sohd 
geometry  are  studied.  In  the  real  gymimsium  are  included 
the  elements  of  analytical  geometry,  and  the  properties  of 
integral  functions. 

One  consequence  of  the  new  law  will  be  that  in  future  there 
will  not  be  many  people  in  our  land  who  have  received  their 
education  through  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  and  their 
literature.  Will  another  consequence  be  that  classical  studies 
and  classical  scientific  research  cannot  be  prosecuted 
in  our  land  by  the  few  who  feel  the  call  to  do  so,  at  the 
university  ?  We  will  hope  not.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  justification  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
schools,  one  thing  is  indisputable — namely,  that  they  are  in  their 
right  place  in  the  university,  so  long  as  men  do  not  fly  from 
their  own  past,  deny  the  continuity  of  culture  and  the  rich 
thought- world  and  noble  artistic  form  in  which  it  is  cast,  so  long 
as  philology  and  theology  succeed  in  attracting  and  captivating 
minds  witn  their  problems.  But  .it  is  self-evident  that  the  con- 
ditions for  these  studies  are  made  hitrd>  though  not  impossible 
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by  the  n^w  law.  Presuming  that  the  optional  Latin  line  will  be 
allowed  to  remain — and  I  see  no  reason  for  the  contrary — it  will 
be  possible  to  provide  an  elementary  Latin  foimdation,  upon 
which  the  imiversity  can  build.  Durmg  the  discussions  which, 
up  to  the  present,  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  subject  of  a 
reform  in  the  organisation  of  the  imiversity,  opinions  have 
been  collected  about  a  substitute  for  the  piece  of  patchwork 
called  examen  philoaophicum*  with  preliminary  courses  of  three 
terms,  which,  in  the  case  of  philologists  and  theologians, 
were  to  be  concentrated  on  one  or  ooth  of  the  classical 
languages.  With  the  empirical  rapidity  with  which  interested 
young  people  can  acquire  languages,  and  a  method  adapted 
to  their  age,  it  is  probable  that  the  necessary  foundation  for 
subsequent  scientific  studies  will  be  forthcoming. 

To  complete  the  description  of  the  new  arrangement  an  account 
must  be  rendered  of  those  organs  by  whose  superior  help  the 
schools  are  guided,  and  of  those  by  means  of  which  it  is  sought  to 
concentrate  and  give  life  to  the  internal  operations  of  each  school. 
Here,  however,  I  must  confine  myself  to  mentioning  that  the 
educational  department  have  appointed  a  competent  council  on 
education,  consisting  of  seven  members,  to  help  in  the  inspection 
of  the  schools  and  the  arrangement  of  the  leaving  examinations, 
which  seems  likely  to  become  an  influential  factor  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools.  Further,  that  civic  influence  is  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  Skoleforstanderskab  (municipal  governing 
body)  attached  to  each  school,  as  it  has  not  only  had  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  school's  finance  assigned  to  it,  but  also  the  right  of 
proposing  the  choice  of  sides  and  the  right  of  nomination  in  the 
appointment  of  school  ofiicers.  Further,  that  the  authority  of  the 
staff  meeting  is  extended,  with  a  corresponding  restriction  of 
the  almost  unlimited  sovereignty  fonnerly  assigned  to  the  head 
master. 

Clerical  influence  in  the  school  is  wholly  restricted  to  super- 
vision of  religious  teaching,  and  a  statement  about  the  lesson- 
books  appointed  for  it. 

In  concluding  this  account  I  must  in  a  few  words  mention  the 
position  of  the  giry  sc/iool  under  the  new  law.  A  series  of  pro- 
visions in  it  clearly  indicate  that  all  mimicipal  and  government 
schools  alike  are  to  be  opjen  to  girls  as  well  as  boys,  that  is  to 
say  that  the  mixed  school  is  established  as  an  institution.  It  is 
true  that  both  Government  Bill  and  Committee  Report  declare 
that  the  question  of  the  arrangement  of  the  girls'  scnool  cannot 
yet  be  considered  to  be  finally  solved;  it  is  true  that  in  the 

♦  Those  who  have  gone  up  for  the  schoors  leaving  examination,  examen 
nrtiuni^  have  the  right  to  matriculate  at  the  university  as  students.  Before, 
however,  they  can  begin  their  studies  in  the  various  faculties — theology, 
hifttory  and  philosophy,  mathematics,  natural  science,  law  and  medicine— 
they  have  to  pass  an  examination  in  a  series  of  subjects— history, 
lanj^nages  and  natural  science.  This  examination,  the  preparation  for 
which  requires,  as  a  rule,  from  12  to  18  months,  is  called  examen  philofto- 
jihieum^  and  is  intonded  partly  to  supplement  the  teaching  of  the  schools, 
partiy  to  accustom  the  students  to  more  independent  study.  At  present 
this  examination  is  not  very  well  arranged. 

6S93.  ^^ 
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large  towns,  separate  girls'  schools  still  exist  as  private  schools, 
but  subsequent  utterances  of  the  Education  Department 
point  decidedly  towards  the  official  recognition  of  the  mixed 
school,  and  to  the  fact  that  separate  girls'  schools  will  not  be 
able  to  coimt  on  public  support.  The  consequences  of  this  have 
already  appeared  in  the  circumstance  that  a  few  girls'  schools 
in  small  towns  have  had  to  be  closed.  The  fear  of  further  con- 
sequences of  this  movement  has  led  to  a  union  of  the  larger 
girls'  schools  with  the  object  of  upholding  the  separate  girls' 
school  as  a  legitimate  and  self-dependent  institution.  The  law  also 
establishes  a  necessary  difference  between  the  girls'  and  the 
boys'  gymnastics  and  manual  work,  and  it  also  makes  room  for 
that  subject  so  important  for  feminine  development,  and  so 
highly  pnzed  by  many  as  a  school  subject — domestic  economy. 

It  IS  one  thing  to  mould  the  clay  and  another  to  endow  it 
with  the  vital  spark :  it  is  one  thing  to  put  a  law  on  paper,  and 
another  to  carry  it  out  in  reaUty.  After  having  at  last,  per  tot 
diacrimina  rerum,  been  brought  into  port,  its  authors  were  able 
to  say,  as  Gambetta  said  about  the  republic:  "The  time  of 
dangers  is  past ;  now  begin  the  difficulties."  The  new  law  found 
itself  face  to  face  with  an  elementary  [folke]  school  which,  in 
spite  of  very  fair  endeavours,  in  but  very  few  places,  if  indeed 
any,  was  ready  to  take  upon  itself  the  new  duties  that  were 
imposed  upon  it.  It  found  a  staff  of  teachers  disorganised  and 
discouragea  by  the  laiaaer-aller  principle  pursued  by  the 
Government  authorities  for  many  years, — and  in  this  particular, 
one  government  was  just  as  good  as  another — overgrown  in 
point  of  numbers  from  the  absence  of  any  system  of  pensions, 
tortured  financially  by  conditions  of  remuneration  which  ren- 
dered it  the  most  unfavourably  situated  of  all  the  professions, 
and,  moreover,  with  a  training  which,  so  far  as  a  large  percentage 
was  concerned,  was  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  school 
before  1869.  It  encountered  the  natural  unwillingness  to  take 
up  new  financial  burdens  which  Norwegian  ratepayers  possess 
in  common  with  those  of  other  countries. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  work  of  making  straight  the  way 
for  the  happy  progress  of  the  law  was  not  long  postponed. 

RegvZationa  drawn  up  by  professional  men  not  only  arranged 
the  necessary  details  of  organisation  and  examination,  but  also 
furnished  a  well  worked-out  plan  of  instruction  which,  as  regards 
the  lower  secondary  school,  nas  already  started  in  life,  and  as 
regards  the  new  gymnasia,  is  sketched  out  and  awaiting  comple- 
tion before  coming  into  force  in  1900.  The  distinguishmg 
feature  of  this  plan  of  instruction  is,  on  one  side,  a  thorough 
methodical  system  for  each  separate  branch,  and  on  the  other 
side — and  it  is  not  the  least  important — the  energetic  holding 
up  of  the  school  as  a  unit,  and  the  necessity  for  concentration  of 
the  instruction,  and  the  teacher's  obligation  to  arrange  his  work 
according  to  the  general  humanising  aim  of  the  school,  an 
obligation  which  assumes  that  the  teacher  himself  can  rise  to 
the  conception  of  the  fact  that  the  varied  material  is  not  a  series 
of  detached  details,  but  organic  joints  in  a  unit,  and  that  he  has 
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the  power  to  transmit  the  same  idea  to  his  pupils.  A  word  in 
season ;  for  one  of  the  weak  points  about  our  school  has  been 
the  marked  professional  feeling  of  the  teachers.  Like  the  sheriflF 
in  Ibsen's  "  Brand,"  they  might  have  said : 

"  We  also  always  do  our  duty, 
But  always  in  our  own  district." 

The  dangers  which  an  encyclopaedic  school  brings  with  it  thereby 
became  all  the  greater. 

The  last  Storthing  can  place  upon  the  record  of  its  list  of 
merits  two  resolutions  relatmg  to  the  higher  school.  The  one  is 
a  greatly-needed  reform  in  the  financial  position  of  teachers. 
Attempts  to  change  the  teachers  from  irremovable  to  removable 
functionaries — I  ought  to  say  that  the  projects  sprang  from 
pedagc)gical  considerations  —  were  rejected  %y  the  energetic 
behaviour  of  the  teachers,  especially  through  their  general  imion. 
The  Storthing  now  did  away  with  the  unnatural  distinction 
between  municipal  and  government  school  teachers  *,  and  re- 
pealed the  much  abused  class-teacher  institution,  which,  from  a 
transitory  position  of  probation,  was  made,  contrary  to  all  expec- 
tations, into  a  permanent  teachership,  which  saw  its  possessors, 
wrinkled  and  grey-headed,  with  a  larger  increase  of  salary  for 
long  service,  etc.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
a  system  of  pensions  will  promote  the  flow  of  the  ciu-rent  that  is 
necessary  for  the  vitality  and  working  powers  of  the  profession.t 

The  second  resolution  was  a  raismg  of  teachers*  travelling 
.^holarships  to  the  rather  considerable  amount  of  kr.  15,000 
(nearly  £900),  to  enable  as  many  as  possible  to  become  capable, 
by  gomg  abroad,  of  satisfying  the  requirements  which  the  teach- 
ing of  modem  foreign  languages  imposes  according  to  the  new 
plans  of  instruction. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  done,  the  most  important  and  the 

*  The  government  school  teachers  were  (1)  headmaster  {rektor\  with 
an  annuaT  salary  of  from  kr.4,e00  to  kr. 5,800  and  free  lodging,  with  an 
increase  of  salary  for  long  service ;  (2)  second  masters  {overloBrer)  with  an 
annual  salary  of  from  kr.3,0(X)  to  kr.4,600.  with  an  increase  of  salary  for 
long  service  :  (3)  assistant  teachers  {<id^wnkt)  with  an  annual  salary  of  from 
kr.8,200  to  Kr.3j600,  with  an  increase  of  salary  for  long  service ;  and  (4) 
class  teachers  with  an  annual  salary  of  from  kr.l,500  to  kr.2,000,  with  aa 
increase  of  salary  for  long  service.  The  three  first-named  teachers  are 
irremovable  State  functionaries.  The  last-named  position  was  intended  to 
be  a  short  probationary  position  for  young  teachers,  but  it  was  not  main- 
tained. Many  teachers  in  the  higher  positions,  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  pension  laws  and  age  limit,  remained  at  their  posts  far  beyond  the  ace 
of  efficient  service,  a  circumstance  which  hindered  promotion,  and  maae 
the  position  of  the  subordinate  teachers  exceedingly  precarious.  Many  did 
not  oecome  assistant  teachers  until  they  were  over  forty. 

The  municipal  teachers  were  on  the  average  far  worse  paid,  and  in  somt 
cases  considerably  worse,  than  at  the  better  private  schools.  Through  the 
efforts  of  teachers  in  private  schools  service  in  recognised  (examenioereth- 
gede)  private  schools  has  lately,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  reckoned  aa  equal 
to  service  in  the  State  schools. 

t  A  bill  for  a  general  pension  scheme  for  all  government  officials,  based 
partly  upon  contributions,  partly  on  a  Government  ^ant,  is  already 
draftira,  and  will  shortly  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Storthing.  In 
consideration  of  the  ujifortunate  position  of  teachers,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  percentages  of  the  Qovemment  grant  shall  be  greater  as  regards   them 
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most  necassary,  the  carrying  out  of  which  will  now  enable  the 
new  school  to  develop  any  educational  conditions  that  it  may 
contain — a  reform  in  teachers'  training.  The  present  system 
came  into  existence  through  a  wholly  external  view  of  a  teacher's 
calling,  holding  that  the  university  should  ^ve  the  professional 
knowledge,  and  then  Providence  and  routnie  would  give  the 
ability  to  use  it ;  indeed,  I  venture  to  assert  that  with  its  origina- 
tors, consideration  for  the  school  was  lost  in  the  thought  of  the 
high  and  holy  scientific  flame  which  must  first  of  all  be  kindled 
in  the  philological  and  realistic  minds.     It  is  otherwise  now. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers  for  a  reform 
which,  without  detracting  from  the  scientific  character  of  their 
studies,  may  give  them  greater  unity  and  coherence,  and  at  the 
same  time  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the  school ;  and  there  is  a 
strong  desire  tliat  the  students,  through  a  pedagogic-scientific 
and  practical  training,  may  be  preparea  for  the  work  which  is 
not  only  to  be  for  them  a  subject  or  a  combination  of  subjects 
but  a  vocation,  and  that  a  no  mean  vocation.  It  is  to  be  desired 
that  this  matter  might  be  dealt  with  speedily  and  with  no  con- 
siderations but  such  as  may  serve  to  forward  tne  eause.* 

There  are,  however,  other  difficulties,  internal  and  external, 
with  which  the  new  school  will  have  to  contend.  Already  many 
are  disturbed  by  the  requirements  of  the  plans,  especially  in 
modem  languages.  It  is  asked  :  Will  it  be  possible  to  bring  the 
majority  o^  the  pupils  up  to  the  goal  set  up,  and  shall  we  be 
able  to  count  upon  such  superiority  in  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  that  they  \vill  handle  languages  and  methods  easily 
and  surely  ?  Shall  we  be  able  to  count  upon  their  being 
equal  to  the  far  harder  task  of  leading  their  pupils  into  the 
intellectual  world  and  the  social  life  that  are  set  as  the 
highest  aim  ?  Experience  will  be  able  to  adapt  the  schemes,  and 
the  loftiness  of  the  aim  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  stimulate  the 
faculties.  But  greater  difficulties  may  be  in  store  for  the 
school,  and  from  those  very  forces  which  have  had  their 
share  in  its  establishment.  The  national  movement,  which  sees 
in  the  revival  of  the  popular  tongue  a  sacred  thought  which  all 
means  must  be  made  to  serve,  threatens  to  compel  a  change  of 
law,  and  make  the  gymnasiv/m  pupils  learn  to  write  in  both 
languages,  a  proposal  which  will  be  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
pupils*  perfect  mastery  of  either  of  the  two  languages.  The  iluist 
extreme  democratical  train  of  thought  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
less  tlian  the  building  of  a  middel  school  as  a  two  years'  course 
upon  the  complete  jolke  school ;  and  if  such  a  measure  is 
forced  through  without  the  folke  school  having  attained  the 
strength  and  perfection  which  can  fit  it  to  cope  with  this  task — 
and  that  it  cannot  in  a  general  sense  do  it  at  present,  and  will 
not  be  able  to  do  it  without  a  series  of  radical  reforms  is  beyond 
all  doubt.  If  such  a  measure  is  forced  through  it  will  of  necessity 
only  lead  to  the  lowering  of  the  higher  school 


♦  The  writer  of  this  article  has  recently  been  requested  to  draw  up  an 
outline  of  a  course  of  pedagogical  study  for  secondary  school  teachers. 
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It  has  not  been  my  intention  to  hide  the  difficulties  when  the 
new  school's  horoscope  is  to  be  cast.  But  la  jeunesse  se  fiatte,  et 
crait  tout  obtenir,  and  we  so  to  work  in  a  hopeful  spirit.  Much 
will  possibly  fail  and  must  berelinauished,but  I  believe  that  the 
fundamental  principles  and  regulations  have  vitality  for  the 
future.  I  do  not  hold  up  our  new  school  as  a  pattern  for  other 
nations ;  it  is  too  closely  cut  out  for  our  own  special  require- 
ments, is  based  too  completely  upon  our  peculiar  circumstances  ; 
but  in  any  case  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  when  in  years  to  come 
we  are  honoured  by  the  visit  of  foreign  schoolmen — or  women — 
they  will  then  find  "  something  to  learn  in  Norway.* 

Otto  Anderssen. 


♦  Referring  to  the  remark  of  a  Swedish  schoolman,  reported  in  the 
Dano-Norwegian  pedagogic  review,  "Vor  Ungdom,"  whicn  was  to  the 
effect  that  in  Norway  there  was  nothing  to  learn  in  the  matter  of 
pedagogics. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LAW  OF  6th  AUGUST,  1896,  RELATING 

TO  THE  HIGHER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Section  I. 
Relating  to  the  Higher  Public  Schools  (Alnienskoler), 

Cap.  i. 
Concerning  the  General  Ainis  and  Organisation  of  the  Schools. 

Section  1.  The  higher  schools  of  general  education  are  the  lower 
secondary  or  intermediate  (middel)  schools  and  higher  secondary  schools 
(gi/mnasta) 

Section  2. 

(tt)  The  lower  secondary  or  intermediate  school  is  a  school  for  children, 
which,  building  upon  the  elementary  school,  ^ves  its  pupils  a 
complete,  thorough  general  education,  adapted  to  the  receptivity 
of  childhood. 

(b)  The  higher  secondary  school  is  a  school  for  young  people,  which,  on 
the  intermediate  school  foundation,  leads  on  to  a  complete 
advanced  general  education,  which  may  also  serve  as  a  basis  for 
scientific  studies. 

Both  lower  and  higher  secondary  school  shall  contribute  towards 
the  religious  and  moral  training  of  their  pupils,  and  it  should  also  be  their 
common  aim  to  develop  the  pupils  both  mentally  and  physically  into  com- 
petent young  people. 

Section  3.  The  curriculum  of  the  inteiTnediate  or  lower  secondai^  school 
may  be  of  varied  duration,  although  no  such  school  must  be  arranged 
witn  a  curriculum  of  more  tnan  four  years. 

The  curriculum  of  a  higher  secondary  school  extends  over  three  years. 
Such  a  school  may  have  one  or  two  sides  :  they  shall  be  called  the  linguistic- 
historical  side  and  the*'  real ''  side. 

In  connection  with  the  lowest  class  of  the  higher  secondary  school,  a  one- 
year's  course  may  be  arranged,  which  gives  a  complete  education  iq tended 
for  special  positions  in  practical  life.  A  course  of  this  description  may  also 
be  established  independently  of  a  higher  recondary  school  in  connection 
with  an  intermediate  school. 

Section  4.  In  both  the  lower  and  higher  secondary  schools  the  whole 
course  is  divided  into  one-year  classes. 

Cap.  ii. 
Concerning  the  Branches  of  InstriKtion, 

Section  5  In  the  intermediate  school^  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the 
following  branches:  Religion,  Norwegian,  German,  English,  History, 
Qeograpny,  Natural  Science,  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics,  Writing, 
Drawing,  Manual  Training  Drill  and  Singing.  Instruction  may  also  Ix* 
given  to  girls  in  Domestic  Economy. 

Undtr  special  circumstances,  singing  may  for  the  present  be  omitted. 

Section  6.  In  the  higher  secondary  schools,  instruction  shall  be  ^ven  in 
the  following  branches :  Religion,  Norwegian,  German,  English,  French 
History,  Geography,  Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  Drawing,  Drill  and 
Singing. 
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With  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department,  it  shall  also  be  permissible 
to  include  Manual  Training  in  the  list  of  branches. 

Under  special  circumstances,  singing  may  for  the  present  be  omitted. 

For  the  practical  course  mentioned  in  section  3,  a  separate  plan  of 
instruction  will  be  drawn  up  for  each  locality. 

Section  7.  Pupils  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Established  Church  majr,  if 
they  so  desire,  be  wholly  or  partially  exempted  from  receiving  instruction 
in  Keligion. 

The  head  master  may  also,  under  special  circumstances,  exempt  a  pupil 
from  studying  certain  branches  or  parts  of  branches. 

Section  8.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  the  various  branches  in  the 
intermediate  school  shall  be : — 

1.  In  Religion,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  main  facts  of  Bible 
Historv,  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  Christian  mstruction  for  children  according  to  the 
evangelical  Lutheran  creed. 

S.  In  Norwegian,  that  the  pupils  shall  read  clearly  and  with  expression 
both  the  popular  tongue  (the  landsmaal)  and  the  ordinary  book 
language,  shall  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  selected  pieces  of  the 
literature  in  both  languages,  and  also  clearly  and  consecutively,  in 
correct  language,  write  an  easy  essay. 

3.  In  Germany  that  the  pupils  shall  have  ^ne  through,  and  be  able 

to  translate  and  explain  a  small  selection  of  passages,  be  able  to 
read  aloud  and  translate  easy  unseen  passages,  ana  have  attained 
to  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in  repeating  verbally,  in  German 
the  substance  of  one  of  the  selected  studied  passages  read  aloud  to 
them,  answer  questions  on  it,  and  ^Tite  the  language. 

4.  In  English,  that  the  pupil  shall  have  gone  through,  and  be  able  to 

translate  and  explam  a  small  selection  of  passages,  to  read  aloud 
and  translate  unseen  passages  which  only  contain  words  of 
ordinary  occurrence,  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  repeating  verlxally,  in  English,  the  substance  of  a 
passage  read  aloud  to  them  from  the  studied  selections,  be  able  to 
answer  questions  on  it,  and  to  write  the  language. 

5.  In  History,  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  features  of  the  world's 

history,  more  detailed  with  regard  to  that  of  modern  times  and 
of  Norway.    An  acquaintance  with  our  political  system. 

6.  In  Geography,  Dutlines  of  geography,  especiallv  topography,  with 

more  detailed  iLnowledge  of  the  geography  of  Norway. 

7.  In  Natural  Science : 

a.  An  acquaintance  with  the  most  remarkable  animals  and 

plant^  more  especially  the  Norwegian  and  those  most 
important  to  man,  together  with  the  structure  of  the  human 
boay  and  the  functions  of  its  or^ns,  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  hygiene,  under  which  is  included  instruction 
m  the  effects  and  dangers  oi  intoxicating  liquors. 

b.  A  knowledge  of  the  most  important  natural  phenomena  and 

the  laws  underlying  them. 

8.  In  Arithmttic  and  Mathematics, 

a.  A  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  practical  Arithmetic  applied  to 
problems  from  daily  life,  including  square  root  and  the 
calculation  of  areas  and  volumes.  Some  practice  in  the 
keeping  of  simple  accounts. 

/>.  A  short  course  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  including  the  law 
of  rational  quantities  up  to  and  including  powers,  the  most 
important  laots  relating  to  radical  quantities,  and  eac^y 
simple  equations. 
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c.  A  short  geometrical  course,  which  includes  the  propositions 
on  the  similarity  of  triangles.  Practical  exercises  in  con- 
struction and  calculation,  in  which  are  included  easy 
exercises  in  the  calculation  of  polygons  and  circles. 

0.  In  Writing,  that  the  pupils  shall  write  a  good  and  clear  hand. 

10.  In  Draimu/j  that  they  shall  have  practice  in  perspective  drawing  of 
simple  isolated  objects. 

11.  In  Mamud  Trainitig,  that  from  a  simple  working  drawing  which 
they  shall  be  able  to  execute  themselves,  they  can  make  some 
article  of  daily  use  and  of  simple  form ;  or  that  they  shall 
have  practice  m  doing  the  ordinary  needlework  of  everyday  life. 

12.  In  Drill,  by  means  of  gymnastics  suited  to  the  age  of  the  pupils, 
to  promote  bodily  healtn  and  strength  and  contribute  to  the  har- 
monious development  of  the  whole  person. 

13.  In  Sinffinffy  by  means  of  methodically  arranged  exercises  to  develop 
the  voice  and  ear  of  the  puDils,  and  give  them  the  practical  and 
theoretical  musical  training  that  can  enable  them  to  join  in  i>art- 
singing. 

Section  9.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  the  various  subjects  in  the 
higher  school  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  In  Religifm,  the  object  of  the  instruction  shall  be  to  lead  the  pupils 

to  a  deejier  knowledge  of  Christianity,  in  the  meantime  deepening 
and  strengthening  their  religious  and  moral  life.  It  is  endeavourea 
to  attain  the  object  by  Bible-reading  and  by  studying  important 
sections  of  Church  History  and  the  chief  points  in  the  Christian 
Faith  and  Ethics. 

2.  In  No^nvegiany  that  the  pupils  shall  have  gone  through  and  be  able  to 

explain  a  selection  from  the  literature  written  in  Old  Norse,  tlie 
popular  tongue  (dialect)  and  the  ordinary  book-language,  and  in 
connection  herewith  shall  have  accjuired  a  knowledge  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  our  language  and  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  history  of  its  literature,  and  also  be  able  to  deal  with  in 
writing,  in  a  satisfactory  manner  as  regards  matter  and  form, 
subjects  suited  to  their  a^e  and  stage  of  development.  The 
papers  may  be  written  in  noth  the  popular  dialect  and  in  the 
ordinary  book-langua^  ;  but  the  pupils  shall  be  given  the  neces- 
sary practice  in  writing  the  ordinary  book-language.  On  the 
linguistic-historical  side,  a  .selection  of  Old  Norse,  about  twice  as 
long  as  that  ou  the  "real "  side  is  to  be  gone  through,  as  well  as  a 
selection  of  foreign  literature  in  translations. 

3.  In  Gerffvan,  that  they  shall  have  gone  through  and  be  able  to  trans- 

late and  explain  a  small  selection  from  German  literature,  be  able 
to  read  aloud  and  translate  unseen  prose  pa.ssages,  and  be  prac- 
tised in  repeating  orally  in  German  the  substance  of  a  passage 
from  the  selections  they  have  studied,  and  in  answering  questions 
upon  it,  and  also  in  writing  the  language. 

4.  In  English,  that  they  shall  have  gone    through  and  be  able  to 

explain  a  selection  from  English  literature  (a  larger  selection  for 
the  linguistic-historical  side  than  in  the  real  side),  oe  able  to  read 
aloud  and  translate  unseen  prose  passages,  be  practised  in  repeat- 
ing orally  in  English  the  substance  of  a  passage  from  the 
selections  they  have  studied,  and  in  answering  questions  upon  it, 
and  also  in  writing  the  language. 

5.  In  French^  that  they  shall  have  gone  through  and  be  able  to  explain 

a  selection  from  French  literature.  Also  for  the  linguistic- 
historical  side,  that  they  shall  have  some  practice  in  repeating 
orally  in  French  the  substance  of  a  passage  from  the  selection  they 
have  studied,  and  also  be  able  to  read  aloud  and  translate  easy 
unseen  prose  passages. 
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6b  In  History,  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  more  prominent  parts  of  Ancient 
History,  Norwegian,  French,  German,  and  English  History,  with 
a  more  detailed  study  of  the  period  since  the  French  revolution. 
The  political  system  of  Norway  and  of  other  important  countries. 
In  aadition,  for  the  linguistic-historical  side,  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  progress  of  culture  during  the  last  century. 

7.  In  Geography^  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  more  essential  features 

of  mathematical  and  physical  geography,  and  a  general  knowledge 
of  political  geography.  The  economic  conditions  of  Norway  and 
the  other  large  countries. 

8.  In  Natural  Science y  a  knowledge  of   the  more  important  laws  of 

Chemistry,  of  the  development  and  life  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
of  the  fundamental  features  of  human  pnysiolo^y  and  hygiene. 
For  the  "  real "  side,  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  Physics  also. 

9.  In  MatheniaticSj  those  portions  of  elementary  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 

and  G^metry  not  treated  in  the  intermediate  school.  A  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Trigonometry,  and  their  application  to 
the  solution  of  plane  triangles.  The  elements  of  solia  geometry. 
Practice  in  construction  and  calculation.  Also,  on  the  "real" 
side,  Analytical  Geometry,  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  handle 
it  naturally  without  a  knowledge  of  Higher  Mathematics.  8ome 
acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  integral  functions. 

10.  In  Draivtng,  dexterity  in  drawing  and  shading  objects  of  sunple 
form  ;  also,  on  the  "  real "  side,  practice  in  projection  (the  elements 
of  descriptive  geometry). 

11.  In  Drilly  as  in  the  intermediate  school. 

12.  In  Sttiging,  as  in  the  intermediate  school. 

Section  10.  Deviations  from  the  regulations  in  Sections  5,  0,  8,  and  9,  as 
to  the  list  of  branches  and  the  aim  of  instru(»tion,  may  l>e  allowed  by  the 
Education  Department,  if  the  length  of  the  school  curriculum  is  not 
thereby  shortened,  if  the  list  of  branchy  is  not  reduced  to  any  i^cat 
extent,  and  if  the  aim  of  the  whole  instruction  in  respect  of  knowledge  and 
efficiency  is  not  lowered,  and  the  leaving  examinations  thereby  rendered 
easier. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Storthing,  the  King  can  resolve  that  in  certain 
higher  schools  Latin  shall  be  taught  for  the  present.    \Miich  branches,  or 

Sortions  of  branches,  pupils  learning  Latin  shall  not  take  up,  shall  be 
ecided  by  subsequent  relations.  In  the  intermediate  school  it  will, 
however,  witii  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department,  l>e  allowed — 
with  or  without  the  aadition  of  other  branches— to  oniit  one  of  the  foreign 
languages  from  the  list  of  branches,  and  to  limit  the  instruction  in  Mathe- 
matics to  a  practical  course  of  geometrical  construction,  and  the  measure- 
ments and  calculations  in  connection  therewith. 

Before  any  such  decision  is  made,  the  school  staff,  the  governing  bodies, 
and  the  Education  Council  shall  give  their  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Information  as  to  such  approved  deviations  shall  be  given  to  the 
Storthing  in  connection  with  the  proposed  estimates  for  the  higher 
schools. 

Section  11.  More  detailed  regulations  concerning  the  instruction  in  the 
intermediate  and  in  the  higher  secondary  school  shall  be  given  by  the 
Education  Department  in  a  plan  of  instruction. 

Cap.  iii. 

Concerning  Examinations  and  Tests. 

Section  12.  The  instruction  of  the  intermediate  and  of  the  higher 
secondaxy  school  shall  conclude  with  a  leaving  examination,  at  which  the 
pupils  must  show  that  they  have  attained  the  maturity,  ana  acquired  the 
knowledge  and  efficiency  which  is  the  aim  of  the  instruction.  There  shall 
l)e  no  examination  in  Religious  knowledge  in  the  higher  secondary  school. 
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On  leaving  the  lowest  class  of  a  higher  secondary  school  an  annual 
examination  shall  be  held  for  pupils  leaving  school  from  this  class. 

To  what  further  -extent  annual  examinations  will  be  held  shall  be 
decided  by  the  Education  Department 

Section  13.  The  intermediate  school  leaving  examination  shall  be  called 
Intermediate  School  Examination  (MiddeUkole  examen)  that  of  the  higher 
school,  Examen  Artium, 

Section  14.  The  leaving  examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Educa- 
tion Council.  At  the  written  examinations,  the  papers  shall  be  set  by  the 
Council.  At  the  viva  voce  the  teachers  of  the  school  shall  examine,  when 
the  Education  Council  do  not  decide  otherwise. 

Section  17.  The  ^^  Artium"  shall  admit  the  pupil  as  a  student  to  the 
University. 

Cap.  iv. 

Conceiving  the  Admusion  of  PupUs. 

Section  20.  As  general  conditions  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  it  shall  be 
required  : 

1.  That  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  lowest  class  of  an  intermediate 

school  shall  not  be  under  the  age  of  1 1  if  the  school  has  a  four 
years'  course,  not  under  12  if  it  has  only  a  three  years'  course^  and 
that  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  lowest  class  of  a  higher 
secondary  school  shall  not  be  under  15.  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
may  be  made  in  special  cases  by  the  headmaster. 

2.  That  their  age  shall  not  be  too  greatly  disproportioned  to  the 

average  age  of  the  class  into  which  their  acquirements  may 
entitle  them  to  be  admitted. 

3.  That  they  shall  not  be  suffering  from  infectious  disease  or  other 

physical  ailment  that  can  have  an  injurious  effect  ui>on  the  other 
pupils. 

4.  That  their  morals  shall  be  uncorrupted. 

5.  That  where  they  have  formerly  been  pupils  of  other  schools,  they 

shall  show  testimonials  from  the  school  which  they  have  last 
attended. 

Section  21.  For  admission  to  the  lowest  class  of  an  intermediate  school 
there  shall  be  required,  where  the  curriculum  prescribes  a  four  years' 
course : 

That  measure  of  knowledge  and  proficiency  that  should  have  been 
attained  on  leaving  the  upper  division  of  a  town  elementary 
school,  furnished  with  voluntary  instruction. 

If  the  curriculum  be  shorter  : 

A  comparatively  higher  standard  of  knowledge  and  efficiency  fixed 
for  each  school. 

This  shall  be  tested  by  an  entrance  examination. 

Section  22.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  lowest  class  of  a  higher 
secondarjr  school,  the  pupil  shall  have  passed  the  intermediate  school 
examination. 

Cap.  V. 

Concerning  the  Tune  for  Instmction,  and  Holidays, 

Section  25.  The  hours  of  daily  instruction  shall,  as  a  rule,  be  divided 
into  six  lessons  of  45  minutes  each.  Of  these  lessons,  six  each  week,  as  a 
rule  one  each  day,  shall  be  devoted  to  Drill,  Manual  Training,  or  Singing. 
Between  the  lessons  there  shall  be  time  for  recreation.  According  to  a 
proposition  of  the  Teachers'  Council,  more  detailed  regulations  concerning 
the  daily  school  hours  shall  be  made  by  the  municipal  governing  body,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 
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Section  26.  The  school  holidays  shall  amount  in  all  to  thirteen  or  four- 
teen weeks,  which,  according  to  a  motion  of  the  School  Board^  i^all  be 
distributed  according  to  the  more  detailed  decision  of  the  govermng  body 
but  the  summer  holidays  shall  not  be  of  less  than  seven  weeks'  duration, 
and  the  headmaster  shall  have  power  to  give  as  many  as  twelve  days  of 
the  school  year  as  single  holidays. 

Cap.  vi. 

Concerning  School  Discipline  and  Order, 

Section  27.  In  maintaining  discipline  and  order,  the  school  shall  not  only 
seek  to  remove  hindrances  to  profitable  instruction,  but  also  contribute 
towards  the  education  of  the  pupils  to  a  sense  of  order  and  propriety  in 
their  whole  behaviour.  The  teachers  shoiild  therefore  also  pay  attention 
to  the  behaviour  of  their  pupils  out  of  school,  when  the  pupils  are  not 
under  the  supervision  of  parents  or  superiors. 

Section  28.  If  any  pupil  offend  against  propriety  or  order,  or  show 
defiance  or  neglectful  and  careless  conduct,  reprimand  or  some  mild 
punishment  shall  be  administered.  As  a  form  of  punishment  may  also  be 
employed  exclusion  from  school  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  months  : 
decisions  on  this  head  shall  be  made  by  the  staff  meeting  on  the  proposal  ol 
the  headmaster. 

Corporal  punishment  shall  not  be  inflicted  on  girls  or  anv  pupils  of 
higher  secondary  schools ;  whether  and  to  what  extent  it  may  be  adminis- 
tered at  (all  shall  be  decided  by  the  Education  Departmect  in  the  more 
detailed  regulations  concerning  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  school. 

Section  29.  If  a  pupil  evinces  continued  defiance,  or  in  other  ways  such 
bad  conduct  that  his  example  is  considered  dangerous,  he  shall  be  expelled 
from  the  school.  Decisions  in  this  matter  shall  be  made  b^  the  teacher's 
council  on  the  motion  of  the  head-master,  but  are  only  valid  if  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  are  agreed.  Reports  on  the  subject  shall  be  made 
to  the  Education  Department. 

A  pupil  thus  expelled  from  school  cannot  regain  admission  to  a  public 
school  before  the  expiration  of  a  year,  and  then  only  if,  in  the  intenm,  he 
has  shown  good  behaviour. 

Section  30.  If  the  parents  or  superiors  prevent  a  pupil  from  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  any  rule  or  regulation,  the  scnool  staff  may  decide, 
on  the  proi)06al  of  the  head-master,  that  the  pupil  shall  be  temporarily 
refused  admission  to  the  school.  Appeal  against  tne  decision  of  the  school 
staff  may  be  made  to  the  Education  Department. 

Cap.  vii. 

Concerning  the  Teachers  of  tfte  School. 

Section  32.  The  principal  of  a  public  higher  (alnien)  school  is  called 
rektar  (head-master).  Tne  other  regular  teacheis  are  overlcerere  (second 
masters)  and  a^unkter  (assistant  masters). 

Section  33.  The  regular  teachers  are  appointed  by  royal  decree. 

No  one  can  be  apj)ointed  adiumkt  until  he  has  been  acting  as  such  for 
five  years;  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  shall  either  have  a 
pennanent  appointment  or  leave  his  situation. 

The  provisions  of  this  law  shall  not  prevent  women  from  having  the  same 
opix)rtunity  as  men  of  being  appointed  as  principals  and  teachei*s. 

I  Section  40.  The  head-master  shall  choose  from  among  the  teachers  of 
each  class  a  form  master,  who  shall  give  the  closest  supervision  to  the 
pupils  of  his  class  and  their  work,  and  watch  over  their  interests  generally. 

Section  41.  In  each  school  there  shall  be  a  staff  meeting  consisting  of 
he  head-piaster  as  chaiiman,  and  the  regular  teachers.    The  other  teachers 
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may  be  summoned  by  the  head-master,  when  he  considers  it  advisable,  and 
may  then  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  but  not  vote. 

Section  42.  The  school  staff  shall  meet,  as  a  rule,  once  a  month,  and  as 
much  oftener  as  the  head-master  considers  necessary.  In  case  of  equality 
of  votes  the  chairman  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

Section  43.  The  school  staff  has  to  decide  in  cases  which  concern  : 

1.  The  admission  of  pupils. 

2.  The  promotion  of  pupils.    Only  the  teachers  of  the  class  and  the 

head-master  take  part  in  the  voting. 

3.  An    appraisement  of   the  pupils'  diligence,  progress,  and    moral 

conduct. 

4.  The  removal  of  the  pupils  according  to  Sections  28,  29,  and  30. 

The  school  staff  also  makes  proposals  for  the  regulations  relating  to  the 
daily  school  hours  and  holidays,  and  to  the  discipline  and  order  of  the 
school. 

Cap.  viii. 

CMVcenivHif  (he  Cmtrai  Aut/ioritt/y  Edtvcntion  Counelf,  atul  Loatl 

(rovemiiuj  Bodiett. 

Section  48.  The  Central  Authority  for  the  higher  public  {almen) 
schools  is  the  Education  Department  for  the  time  being. 

Section  49.  To  assist  the  Education  Department  in  the  inspection  of  the 
schools  and  the  arrangement  of  the  leaving  examinations,  there  shall  be  an 
Education  Council^  consisting  of  a  chairman  and  six  meml)ers.  They  are 
appK)inted  by  royal  decree  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  are  chosen  for 
their  practical  insight  into  tlie  matters  of  higher  public  instruction.  On  all 
questions  of  hygiene  the  Council  is  joined  by  an  expert  on  such  matters, 
appointed  by  the  King  for  five  years. 

Section  50.  The  Education  Council  shall  send  in  an  annual  report  to  the 
Education  Department  of  its  proceeding  and  of  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tions, accompanied  by  such  remarks  about  the  schools  as  it  may  consider 
necessary. 

Section  52.  For  every  higher  public  (almen)  school  there  shall  be  a 
municipal  governing  body  consistmg  of : 

1.  The  head-master  of  the  school. 

2.  One  member,  appointed  by  the  Education  Department  for  four 

years. 

3.  Three  members  elected  by  the  Corporation.    The  provisions  of  the 

law  of  14th  Janiiary,  1837,  relatmg  to  local  governing  bodies  in 
towns,  the  duration  of  the  tenure  of  office,  the  retirement,  and 
re-election  of  meml)er8  shall  be  in  force  with  regard  to  these 
members. 

Section  54.  The  municiual  governing  body  shall  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  everj'thing  that  can  serve  to  forward  the  interests  of  the 
school. 

It  shall  bo  incumbent  on  its  members  to  gain,  by  visiting  the  school,  a 
knowledge  of  its  instruction,  discipline,  and  order,  and  of  its  hygienic  con- 
ditions. If  any  ground  for  complaint  be  found,  the  governing  body  may 
address  the  heaof-master  on  the  subject,  or,  if  necessary,  the  Education 
Dei)artment.  If  the  complaint  has  reference  to  one  of  the  teachers  of  tJie 
school,  communication  to  the  Education  Department  must  not  be  mado 
until  the  person  charged  has  had  an  opportunity  of  explainmg  himself. 

Section  56.  In  the  supervision  of  Religious  Instruction,  the  bishop,  or  a 
priest  appointed  by  the  bishop,  shall  take  part. 
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Cap.  ix. 

Coiicerning  School  Fees,  Examiitatioti  ExjyenseSy  Free  Places^  a^nd 

Sc/u)larshif)s. 

Section  57.  The  amount  of  the  school  fees  and  the  reduction  made  for 
two  or  more  members  of  the  same  family  shall  be  fixed  separately  for  each 
school. 

Section  60.  Free  places  and  scholarships  shall  be  distributed  by  the 
Education  Department  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governing 
bodv.  They  shall  be  for  one  year  only,  and  fresh  application  must  be 
inade  every  year. 

Section  61.  Pupils  shall  only  be  entitled  to  free  places  and  scholarships 
on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  they  show  themselves  deserving  of  such  aid  by  their  diligence, 

progress,  an^  good  conduct. 

2.  That   the    fact    of    their  need    is  substantiates!    by  trustworthy 

witnesses. 

Section  62.  The  head-master  shall  see  that  the  scholarslii}>s  are  employed 
according  to  his  decision. 

Caj).  X. 

VarioHi^  Betjtiiofion^. 

Section  65.  The  Education  Department  shall  see  that  the  school  pre- 
mises are  always  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
hygiene  and  the  interests  of  the  instruction.  Every  plan  for  additional 
buHdings  or  alteration  of  school  premises  shall  be  laid  before  the  Board  of 
H^th  before  it  receives  the  sanction  of  the  Education  Department. 

Every  school  shall  be  provided  with  a  playground,  school  furniture  and 
appliances  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Education  Department. 

Section  66.  To  maintain  a  constant  supervision  over  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  school,  the  municipal  governing  body  sliall  engage  a  doctor, 
whose  duties  in  the  service  of  the  school  snail  be  determined  by  special 
instructions  drawn  up  by  the  Education  Department. 

Section  67.  Each  school  shall,  as  a  rule,  publish  an  annual  report. 

Skction  II. 

Concerning  Municipal  and  Private  Higher  (Almen)  Schools. 

Section  tJ9.  The  provisions  in  Section  1,  31,  48,  49,  56,  59,  and  65—67  of 
the  law  shall  also  apply  to  the  higher  {alnien)  schools  maintained  by  cor- 
Ijorations,  and  supported  by  Government  grants. 

Section  70.  The  principals  and  teachers  of  these  schools  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Ecfucation  Department,  after  nomination  by  the  School 
Isoard  (skolestyret).* 

Section  72.  The  right  to  hold  leaving  examinations  carrying  niith  them 
the  same  privilege  as  those  from  hirfier  public  {almen)  schools  may  lie 
granted  by  royal  decree  to  private  schools,  or  municipal  schools  without 
Goyemment  aid.  The  conditions  for  obtaining  and  keeping  this  privilege 
are: — 

(a)  That  the  length  of  the  school  curriculum  and  the  school  hours  are 
considered  sufficient. 


^  Skolest^Tet  (moIiooI- board)  is  the  name  given  to  a  committee  anpointed  by 
tlie  municipal  council,  whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  the  folke  school  of  the 

lOWQ. 
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(b)  That  the  aim  of  the  instruction  in  the  various  subjects  shall  be  in 

accordance  with  the  provisions  given  in  Cap.  II.  of  this  law. 

(c)  That  the  school's  staff  of  teachers  shall  have,  on  the  whole,  a  train- 

ing such  as  is  required  of  those  who  have  appointments  in  the 
higher  public  (almen)  schools. 

(d)  That  the  teachers'  salaries  shall  be  approved  by  the   Education 

Department. 

(e)  That  the  school  premises,  furniture,  and  appliances  are  practical 

and  complete. 

(/)  That  at  least  one  set  of  pupils  shall  have  been  brought  up  for  the 
leaving  examination,  ana  shall  have  passed  it  satisfactorily. 

(g)  That  the  instruction  and  leaving  examinations  of  the  school  shall 
be  subjected  to  such  inspection  as  the  Education  Department  shall 
determine. 

(h)  That  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  school  shall  be  submitted  annually 
to  the  Education  Department. 


APPENDIX  II. 


EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   REGULATIONS   FOR   THE    HIGHER 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

/.  Relating  to  the  Admission  and  Dismissal  of  Pupils, 

Section  L 

Every  year,  at  least  eight  weeks  before  the  entrance  examination  is  held, 
the  date  up  to  which  pupils  can  be  entered,  and  the  date  of  the  examina- 
tion in  every  school,  shall  be  notified.  In  the  notification  shall  be  stated 
what  particulars  must  be  given  on  entering  the  name  of  a  pupil. 

Section  2. 

The  pupil's  name  shall  be  entered  by  his  parents  or  guardians,  verbally 
or  in  writing.  It  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  name  and 
station  of  the  parents,  the  pupil's  certificate  of  birth,  and  in  the  case  of 
admission  to  the  higher  secondary  school  the  certificate  for  the  intermediate 
school  examination.  In  entering  a  pupil  for  the  lowest  class  of  the  inter- 
m^iate  school  a  certificate  shall  be  required  from  a  town  elementary 
school  to  show  that  the  pupil  has  gone  through  its  second  division,  or  a 
certificate  of  other  previous  instruction  which  may  be  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  this. 

Section  6. 

Entrance  Examinations  for  admission  to  the  lowest  class  of  an  inter- 
mediate school  shall  be  undertaken  by  two  teachers.  The  ^vemors  of  the 
folke  school  of  the  town  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  choosing  one  of  these 
among  such  teachers  of  the/o/Are  school  as  mi^ht  be  willing  to  act. 

Section  7. 

For  admission  to  a  four  years'  intermediate  school  it  shall  be  required  : 
In  Religious  Knowledge,  that  the  pupil  can  relate  the  principal  Bible 
stories,  and  has  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  also  that  he  has  learnt  the  five  parts  of  the  Catechism,  and  can  give  an 
account  of  them  according  to  Luther's  explanation,  of  which,  however, 
only  the  first  two  i)ai*ts  need  be  learnt  by  heart ;  also  that  he  knows  some 
hymns,  amon^  them  being  those  for  the  chief  church  festivals. 

In  Noinoegtan,  that  the  i)upil  can  read  an  easy  piece  in  narrative  form 
distinctly  and  evenly,  with  intelligent  expression  and  pauses,  and  can  give 
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an  account  of  its  substance ;  that  he  can  show  by  a  written  test  (dictation 
and  narration)  ihsX  he  can  write  correctly  words  of  general  occurrence  in 
easy  combinations  (without  direct  speech),  and  that  ne  can  write  down  an 
eas^  narrative  that  has  been  read  aloud,  all  executed  with  neatness  and 
distinctness.  He  shall  be  supposed  to  know  as  much  grammar  as  naturally 
belongs  to  instruction  that  has  such  an  end  in  view.  It  is  thus  presumed 
that  in  the  course  of  the  reading  and  the  written  ezercises  the  pupil  has 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of  punctuation,  and  that  he  can  point 
out  the  diief  parts  of  the  simple  sentence,  and  knows  the  most  important 
parts  of  speech. 

In  History y  stories  from  universal  history,  more  connectedly  and  with 
greater  detail  in  the  case  of  the  history  of  Norway. 

In  Geoaraphyy  outlines  of  political  geography  and  a  knowledge  of  maps 
and  the  globe. 

In  Natural  Science,  some  acquaintance  with  the  animals  most  important 
to  man,  with  their  appearance  and  habits,  also  with  the  more  important 
trees  and  cultivated  plants  of  this  coimtry. 

In  Arithmetic^  the  first  four  rules,  simple  and  compound,  whole  figures 
and  decimals,  not  including  multiplication  and  division  with  decimal  figures 
as  multiplier  or  divisor  ;  rapidity  and  certainty  in  Mental  Arithmetic  with 
small  %ures. 

In  WritiTifly  skill  in  writing  with  Latin  characters. 

In  Draunng,  some  skill  in  drawing  simple  rectilinear  and  curved  figures. 

In  Manual  Training  (a)  for  boys,  some  skill  in  wood  sloyd ;  (6)  for 
girls,  some  skill  in  knitting  and  in  plain  sewing,  button-holing,  and 
darning. 

Section  9. 
When  an  intermediate  school  curriculum  is  shorter  than  four  years,  the 
entrance  examination  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Education  Department  with 
separate  regulations  for  each  schooL 

Section  13. 

On  leaving  school  the  pupil  should,  if  possible,  give  particulars  as  to  his 
future  destination. 

//.  Relating  to  the  Order  and  Discipline  of  the  School. 

Section  14. 

The  instruction  shall  be  distributed,  according  to  Sections  25  and  26  of 
the  law,  over  226*  and  233**  working  days  in  the  year,  vrith,  as  a  rule,  six 
lessons  daily  of  45  minutes  each. 

Section  15. 

Between  everjr  two  consecutive  lessons  there  shall  be  from  five  to  ten 
minutes'  recreation ;  but  after  every  third  lesson  there  ought  to  be  at  least 
15  minutes'  recreation. 

Section  17. 

In  every  class  a  register  shall  be  kept,  in  which  the  teacher  generally 
after  everv  lesson  shall  put  down  marks.  The  manner  in  which  pupils' 
marks  and  certificates  shall  be  communicated  to  parents  or  guardians  is 
determined  in  the  case  of  each  school  separately,  in  its  detailed  provisions 
lelatlng  to  discipline  and  order  (L.  Section  31).  In  each  class  there  shall 
also  be  a  da^-book,  in  which  the  teachers  shall  enter  any  remarks  upon  the 
absence,  diligence,  order,  conduct,  etc,  of  the  pupils. 

Section  18. 

In  school  the  pupils  shall  be  constantly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teachers.    To  this  end  the  head-master  shall  divide  the  duty  of  inspection 
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APPENDIX  I. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LAW  OF  6th  AUGUST,  1896,  RELATING 

TO  THE  HIGHER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Section  I. 
Relating  to  the  Higher  Public  Schools  (Alvienskoler). 

Cap.  i. 
Concerning  the  General  Aims  and  Organimtion  of  the  Schools. 

Section  1.  The  higher  schools  of  general  education  are  the  lower 
secondary  or  intermediate  {middel)  schools  and  higher  secondary  schools 
(gj/ninasta) 

Section  2. 

(tt)  The  lower  secondary  or  intermediate  school  is  a  school  for  children, 
which,  building  upon  the  elementary  school,  gives  its  pupils  a 
complete,  thorough  general  education,  adapted  to  the  receptivity 
of  childhood. 

(6)  The  higher  secondary  school  is  a  school  for  young  people,  which,  on 
the  intermediate  school  foundation,  leads  on  to  a  complete 
advanced  general  education,  which  may  also  serve  as  a  basis  for 
scientific  studies. 

Both  lower  and  higher  secondaiy  school  shall  contribute  towards 
the  religious  and  moral  training  of  their  pupils,  and  it  should  also  be  their 
common  aim  to  develop  the  pupils  both  mentally  and  physically  into  com- 
petent young  people. 

Section  3.  The  curriculum  of  the  intermediate  or  lower  secondary  school 
may  be  of  varied  duration,  although  no  such  school  must  be  arranged 
with  a  curriculum  of  more  tnan  four  years. 

The  curriculum  of  a  higher  secondary  school  extends  over  three  years. 
Such  a  school  may  have  one  or  two  sides  :  they  shall  be  called  the  linguistic- 
historical  side  and  the**  real "  side. 

In  connection  with  the  lowest  class  of  the  higher  secondary  school,  a  one- 
year's  course  may  be  arranged,  which  gives  a  complete  education  mtended 
for  special  positions  in  uractical  life.  A  course  of  this  description  may  also 
be  established  independently  of  a  higher  r<econdary  school  in  connection 
with  an  intermediate  school. 

Section  4.  In  both  the  lower  and  higher  secondary  schools  the  whole 
course  is  divided  into  one-year  classes. 

Cap.  ii. 
Concerning  the  Branches  qf  Instruction, 

Section  5  In  the  intermediate  school^  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the 
foUowine  branches:  Religion,  Norwegian,  German,  English,  History, 
Qeograpny,  Natural  Science,  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics,  Writing, 
Drawing,  Manual  Training  Drill  and  Singing.  Instruction  may  also  Ix* 
given  to  girls  in  Domestic  Economy. 

Undtr  special  circumstances,  singing  may  for  the  present  be  omitted. 

Section  6.  In  the  higher  secondary  schools,  instruction  shall  be  given  in 
the  following  branches :  Religion,  N'orwegian,  German,  English,  French 
History,  Geography,  Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  Drawing,  Drill  and 
Singing. 
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With  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department,  it  shall  also  be  permissible 
to  include  Manual  Training  in  the  list  of  branches. 

Under  special  circumstances,  singing  may  for  the  present  be  omitted. 

For  the  practical  course  mentioned  in  section  3,  a  separate  plan  of 
instruction  will  be  drawn  up  for  each  locality. 

Section  7.  Pupils  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Established  Church  ma^r,  if 
they  so  desire,  be  wholly  or  partially  exempted  from  receiving  instruction 
in  Keligion. 

The  head  master  may  also,  under  special  circumstances,  exempt  a  pupil 
from  studying  certain  branches  or  parts  of  branches. 

Section  8.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  the  various  branches  in  the 
intermediate  school  shall  be : — 

1.  In  Rdigioi^  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  main  facts  of  Bible 
History,  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  Christian  mstruction  for  children  according  to  the 
evangelical  Lutheran  creed. 

8.  In  Nortoegian,  that  the  pupils  shall  read  clearly  and  with  expression 
both  the  popular  tongue  (the  landsmaal)  and  the  ordinary  book 
language,  shall  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  selected  pieces  of  the 
literature  in  both  languages,  and  also  clearly  and  consecutively,  in 
correct  language,  write  an  easy  essay. 

3.  In  Crerman^  that  the  pupils  shall  have  ^one  through,  and  be  able 

to  translate  and  explain  a  small  selection  of  passages,  be  able  to 
read  aloud  and  translate  easy  unseen  passages,  and  have  attained 
to  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in  repeating  verbally,  in  Glerman 
the  substance  of  one  ol  the  selected  studied  passages  read  aloud  to 
them,  answer  questions  on  it,  and  wTite  the  language. 

4.  In  English,  that  the  pupil  shall  have  gone  through,  and  be  able  to 

translate  and  explain  a  small  selection  of  passages,  to  read  aloud 
and  translate  unseen  passages  which  only  contain  words  of 
ordinary  occurrence,  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  repeating  verlmlly,  in  English,  the  substance  of  a 
passage  read  aloud  to  them  from  the  studied  selections,  be  able  to 
answer  questions  on  it^  and  to  write  the  language. 

5.  In  History,  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  features  of  the  world's 

history,  more  detailed  with  regard  to  that  of  modern  times  and 
of  Norway.    An  acquaintance  with  our  political  system. 

6.  In  Geography,  Dutlines  of  geomiphy,  especially   topography,  with 

more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Norway. 

7.  In  Natural  Science : 

a.  An  acquaintance  with  the  most  remarkable  animals  and 

plants,  more  especially  the  Norwegian  and  those  most 
important  to  man,  together  with  the  structure  of  the  human 
hoay  and  the  functions  of  its  or^ns,  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  hygiene,  under  which  is  included  instruction 
m  the  effects  and  dangers  o£  intoxicating  liquors. 

b.  A  knowledge  of  the  most  important  natural  phenomena  and 

the  laws  underlying  them. 

6.  In  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics, 

a,  A  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  practical  Arithmetic  applied  to 
problems  from  daily  life,  including  square  root  and  the 
calculation  of  areas  and  volumes.  Some  practice  in  the 
keeping  of  simple  accounts. 

Ik  a  short  course  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  including  the  law 
of  rational  quantities  up  to  and  including  powers,  the  most 
important  lacts  relating  to  radical  quantities,  and  easy 
simple  equations. 
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c.  A  short  geometrical  course,  which  includes  the  proix)sition8 
on  the  similarity  of  triangles.  Practical  exercises  in  con- 
struction and  calculation,  in  which  are  included  easy 
exercises  in  the  calculation  of  polygons  and  circles. 

0.  In  Writing^  that  the  pupils  shall  write  a  good  and  clear  hand. 

10.  In  Diumfu/f  that  they  shall  have  practice  in  perspective  drawing  of 
simple  isolated  objects. 

11.  In  Manual  Tininingy  that  from  a  simple  working  drawing  which 
they  shall  be  able  to  execute  themselves,  they  can  make  some 
article  of  daily  use  and  of  simple  form;  or  that  they  shall 
have  practice  m  doing  the  ordinary  needlework  of  everyday  Ufe. 

1 2.  In  DrUl^  by  means  of  gymnastics  suited  to  the  a^e  of  the  pupils, 
to  promote  bodily  health  and  strength  and  contnbute  to  the  nar- 
inonious  development  of  the  whole  person. 

13.  In  Sinqing^  bv  means  of  methodically  arranged  exercises  to  develop 
the  voice  and  ear  of  the  pupils,  and  give  them  the  practical  ana 
theoretical  musical  training  tnat  can  enable  them  to  join  in  iiart- 
singing. 

Section  9.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  the  various  subjects  in  the 
higher  school  shall  be  as  follows  :— 

1.  In  Belif/umy  the  object  of  the  instruction  shall  be  to  lead  the  pupils 

to  a  deejier  knowledge  of  Christianity,  in  the  meantime  deepening 
and  strengthening  their  religious  and  moral  life.  It  is  endeavoured 
to  attain  the  object  by  Bible-reading  and  by  studying  important 
sections  of  Church  History  and  the  chief  points  in  the  Christian 
Faith  and  Ethics. 

2.  In  Norwegian,  that  the  pupils  shall  have  gone  through  and  be  able  to 

explain  a  selection  from  the  literature  written  in  Old  Norse,  the 
popular  tongue  (dialect)  and  the  ordinary  book-language,  and  in 
connection  herewith  shall  have  aa^uired  a  knowledge  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  our  language  and  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  history  of  its  literature,  and  also  l)e  able  to  deal  \\ith  in 
writing,  in  a  satisfactory  manner  as  regards  matter  and  form, 
subjects  suited  to  their  ace  and  stage  of  development.  The 
papers  may  be  written  in  both  the  popular  dialect  and  in  the 
ordinary  book-langua^  ;  but  the  pupils  shall  be  given  the  neces- 
sary practice  in  writing  the  ordinary  book-language.  On  the 
linguistic-historical  side,  a  selection  of  Old  Norse,  about  twice  a.s 
long  as  that  on  the  "real "  side  is  to  be  ^one  through,  as  well  a."*  a 
selection  of  foreign  literature  in  translations. 

3.  In  Geiiimn^  that  they  shall  have  gone  through  and  be  able  to  trans- 

late and  explain  a  small  selection  from  German  literature,  l>e  able 
to  read  aloud  and  translate  unseen  prose  passages,  and  be  prac- 
tised in  repeating  orally  in  German  the  substance  of  a  passage 
from  the  selections  they  have  studied,  and  in  answering  questions 
upon  it,  and  also  in  writing  the  language. 

4.  In  Englishy  that  thev  shall  have  ^one   through  and  be  able  to 

explain  a  selection  from  English  literature  (a  larger  selection  for 
the  linguistic-historical  side  than  in  the  real  side),  oe  able  to  read 
aloud  and  translate  unseen  prose  passages,  be  practised  in  repeat- 
ing orally  in  English  the  substance  of  a  passage  from  the 
selections  thejr  have  studied,  and  in  answering  questions  upon  it, 
and  also  in  writing  the  language. 

.5.  In  French^  that  they  shall  have  gone  through  and  be  able  to  explain 
a  selection  from  French  literature.  Also  for  the  linguistic- 
historical  side,  that  they  shall  have  some  practice  in  repeating 
orally  in  French  the  substance  of  a  passage  from  the  selection  they 
have  studied,  and  also  be  able  to  read  aloud  and  translate  easy 
unseen  prose  passages. 
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&  In  History ySk  fair  knowledge  of  the  more  prominent  parts  of  Ancient 
History,  Norwegian,  French,  German,  and  English  History,  with 
a  more  detailed  study  of  the  period  since  the  French  revolution. 
The  political  system  of  Norwajr  and  of  other  important  countries. 
In  addition,  for  the  lin^stic-historical  side,  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  progress  of  culture  during  the  last  century. 

7.  In  Geoffraphyy  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  more  essential  features 

of  mathematical  and  physical  geography,  and  a  general  knowledge 
of  political  geography.  The  economic  conditions  of  Norway  and 
the  other  large  countries. 

8.  In  Natural  Science^  a  knowledge  of  the  more  important  laws  of 

Chemistry,  of  the  development  and  life  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
of  the  fimdameutal  features  of  human  pnysiolo^  and  hygiene. 
For  the  "  real  **  side,  an  elementary  aaiuaintance  with  Physics  also. 

9.  In  MatheniaticSy  those  portions  of  elementary  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 

and  Geometry  not  treated  in  the  intermediate  school  A  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Trigonometry,  and  their  application  to 
the  solution  of  plane  triangles.  The  elements  of  solia  geometry. 
Practice  in  construction  and  calculation.  Also,  on  the  "real" 
side,  Analytical  Geometry,  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  handle 
it  naturally  without  a  knowledge  of  Higher  Mathematics.  »S(mie 
acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  integral  functions. 

10.  In  Drawing^  dexterity  in  drawing  and  shading  objects  of  simple 
form  ;  also,  on  the  "  real "  side,  practice  in  projection  (the  elements 
of  descriptive  geometry). 

11.  In  Drill,  as  in  the  intermediate  school. 

12.  In  Si^iging,  as  in  the  intermediate  school. 

Section  10.  Deviations  from  the  regulations  in  Sections  5,  r>,  8,  and  9,  as 
to  the  list  of  branches  and  the  aim  of  instruction,  may  be  allowed  by  the 
Education  Department,  if  the  length  of  tlie  school  curriculum  is  not 
thereby  shortened,  if  tne  list  of  branches  is  not  reduced  to  any  ^eat 
extent,  and  if  the  aim  of  the  whole  instruction  in  respect  of  knowledge  and 
efficiency  is  not  lowered,  and  the  leaving  examinations  thereby  rendered 
easier. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Storthing,  the  King  can  resolve  that  in  certain 
higher  schools  Latin  shall  be  taught  for  the  present.    Which  branches,  or 

Sortions  of  branches,  pupils  learning  Latin  shall  not  take  up,  shall  be 
ecided  by  subsequent  regulations.  In  the  intermediate  school  it  will, 
however,  with  the  approvsd  of  the  Education  Department,  l)e  allowed — 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  other  branches—to  omit  one  of  the  foreign 
lan^ages  from  the  list  of  branches,  and  to  limit  the  instruction  in  Mathe- 
matics to  a  practical  course  of  geometrical  construction,  and  the  measure- 
ments and  calculations  in  connection  therewith. 

Before  any  such  decision  is  made,  the  school  staff,  the  governing  bodies, 
and  the  Education  Council  shall  give  their  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Information  as  to  such  approved  deviations  shall  be  given  to  the 
Storthing  in  connection  witn  the  proposed  estimates  for  the  higher 
schools. 

Section  11.  More  detailed  regulations  concerning  the  instruction  in  the 
intermediate  and  in  the  higher  secondary  school  shall  be  given  by  the 
Education  Department  in  a  plan  of  instruction. 

Cap.  iii. 

Concerning  Examinations  and  Tests, 

Section  12.  The  instruction  of  the  intermediate  and  of  the  higher 
secondary  school  shall  conclude  with  a  leaving  examination,  at  which  the 
pupils  must  show  that  they  have  attained  the  maturity,  ana  acquired  the 
knowledge  and  efficiency  which  is  the  aim  of  the  instruction.  There  shall 
be  no  examination  in  Religious  knowledge  in  the  higher  secondary  school. 
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On  leaving  the  lowest  class  of  a  higher  secondary  school  an  annual 
examination  shall  be  held  for  pupils  leaving  school  from  this  class. 

To  what  further  -extent  annual  examinations  will  be  held  shall  be 
decided  by  the  Education  Department 

Section  13.  The  intermediate  school  leaving  examination  shall  be  called 
Intermediate  School  Examination  (Middelskole  exanien)  that  of  the  higher 
school,  Examen  Artium, 

Section  14.  The  leaving  examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Educa- 
tion Council.  At  the  written  examinations,  the  papers  shall  be  set  by  the 
Council.  At  the  viva  voce  the  teachers  of  the  school  shall  examine,  when 
the  Education  Council  do  not  decide  otherwise. 

Section  17.  The  ^*  Artium"  shall  admit  the  pupil  as  a  student  to  the 
University. 

Cap.  iv. 

Concerning  the  Admission  of  Pupils. 

Section  20.  As  general  conditions  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  it  shall  be 
required  : 

1.  That  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  lowest  class  of  an  intermediate 

school  shall  not  be  under  the  age  of  11  if  the  school  has  a  four 
years'  course,  not  under  12  if  it  has  only  a  three  years'  course,  and 
that  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  lowest  class  of  a  higher 
secondary  school  shall  not  be  under  15.  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
may  be  made  in  special  cases  by  the  headmaster. 

2.  That  their  age  shall  not  be  too  greatly  disproportioned  to  the 

average  age  of  the  class  into  which  their  acquirements  may 
entitle  them  to  be  admitted. 

3.  That  they  shall  not  be  suffering  fi*om  infectious  disease  or  other 

physical  ailment  that  can  have  an  injurious  effect  \\\yo\\  the  other 
pupils. 

4.  That  their  morals  shall  be  uncorrupted. 

5.  That  where  they  have  formerly  been  pupils  of  other  schools,  they 

shall  show  testimonials  from  the  school  which  they  have  last 
attended. 

Section  21.  For  admission  to  the  lowest  class  of  an  intermediate  school 
there  shall  be  required,  where  the  curriculum  prescribes  a  four  years' 
course : 

That  measure  of  knowledge  and  proficiency  that  should  have  been 
attained  on  leaving  the  upper  division  of  a  town  elementary 
school,  furnished  with  voluntary  instruction. 

If  the  curriculum  be  shorter  : 

A  comparatively  higher  standard  of  knowledge  and  efficiency  fixed 
for  each  school. 

This  shall  be  tested  by  an  entrance  examination. 

Section  22.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  lowest  class  of  a  higher 
secondary  school,  the  pupil  shall  have  passed  the  intermediate  school 
examination. 

Cap.  V. 

Concerning  the  Time  for  Instruction^  and  Holidays. 

Section  25.  The  hours  of  daily  instruction  shall,  as  a  rule,  be  divided 
into  six  lessons  of  45  minutes  each.  Of  these  lessons,  six  each  week,  as  a 
rule  one  each  day,  shall  be  devoted  to  Drill,  Manual  Training,  or  Singing. 
Between  the  lessons  there  shall  be  time  for  recreation.  According  to  a 
proposition  of  the  Teachers'  Council,  more  detailed  regulations  concerniiu; 
the  daily  school  hours  shall  be  made  by  the  municipal  governing  body,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 
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Section  26.  The  school  holidays  shall  amount  in  all  to  thirteen  or  four- 
teen weeks,  which,  according  to  a  motion  of  the  School  Board^  shall  be 
distributed  according  to  the  more  detailed  decision  of  the  governing  body 
but  the  summer  holidays  shall  not  be  of  less  than  seven  weeks'  duration, 
and  the  headmaster  shall  have  power  to  give  as  many  as  twelve  days  of 
the  school  year  as  single  holidays. 

Cap.  vi. 

Concerning  School  Discipline  and  Order. 

Section  27.  In  maintaimng  discipline  and  order,  the  school  shall  not  only 
seek  to  remove  hindrances  to  profitable  instruction,  but  also  contribute 
towards  the  education  of  the  pupils  to  a  sense  of  order  and  propriety  in 
their  whole  behaviour.  The  teachers  shoiild  therefore  also  pay  attention 
to  the  behaviour  of  their  pupils  out  of  school,  when  the  pupils  are  not 
under  the  sui)ervi8ion  of  parents  or  superiors. 

Section  28.  If  any  pupil  offend  against  propriety  or  order,  or  show 
defiance  or  neglectful  and  careless  conduct,  reprimand  or  some  mild 
punishment  shall  be  administered.  As  a  form  of  punishment  may  also  be 
employed  exclusion  from  school  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  months  : 
decisions  on  this  head  shall  be  made  by  the  staff  meeting  on  the  proposal  oi 
the  headmaster. 

Corporal  punishment  shall  not  be  inflicted  on  girls  or  any  pupils  of 
higher  secondary  schools ;  whether  and  to  what  extent  it  may  be  adjiiinis- 
tered  at  |all  shall  be  decided  by  the  Education  Departmect  in  the  more 
detailed  regulations  concerning  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  school. 

Section  29.  If  a  pupil  evinces  continued  defiance,  or  in  other  ways  such 
bad  conduct  that  his  example  is  considered  dangerous,  he  shall  be  expelled 
from  the  school.  Decisions  in  this  matter  shall  be  made  b^  the  teacher's 
council  on  the  motion  of  the  head-master,  but  are  only  valid  if  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  are  agreed.  Reports  on  the  subject  shall  be  made 
to  the  Education  Department. 

A  pupil  thus  expelled  from  school  cannot  regain  admission  to  a  public 
school  before  the  expiration  of  a  year,  and  then  only  if,  in  the  intenm,  he 
has  shown  good  behaviour. 

Section  30.  If  the  parents  or  superiors  prevent  a  pupil  from  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  any  rule  or  regulation,  the  school  staff  may  decide, 
on  the  proposal  of  the  head-master,  that  the  pupil  shall  be  temporarily 
refused  admission  to  the  school.  Appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  school 
staff  may  be  made  to  the  Education  Department. 

Cap.  vii. 

Concerning  the  Teachers  of  the  School, 

Section  32.  The  principal  of  a  public  higher  (alnien)  school  is  called 
rektor  (head-master).  Tne  other  regular  teacheis  are  o\>erlan'ere  (second 
masters)  and  adjunkter  (assistant  masters). 

Section  33.  The  regular  teachers  are  appointed  by  royal  decree. 

No  one  can  be  appointed  adjunkt  until  he  has  been  acting  as  such  for 
five  years;  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  shall  either  have  a 
pennanent  appointment  or  leave  his  situation. 

The  provisions  of  this  law  shall  not  prevent  women  from  having  the  same 
op|)ortunity  as  men  of  being  appointed  as  principals  and  teachers. 

{  Section  40.  The  head-master  shall  choose  from  among  the  teachers  of 
each  class  a  form  master,  who  shall  give  the  closest  supervision  to  the 
pupils  of  his  class  and  their  work,  and  watch  over  their  interests  generally. 

Section  41.  In  each  school  tbere  shall  be  a  staff  meeting  consistinc  of 
he  head-plaster  as  chaiiman,  end  the  regular  teachers.    The  other  teacpers 
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may  be  summoned  by  the  head-master,  when  he  coasiders  it  advisable,  and 
may  then  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  but  not  vote. 

Section  42.  The  school  staff  shall  meet,  as  a  rule,  once  a  month,  and  as 
much  oftener  as  the  head-master  considers  necessary.  In  case  of  equality 
of  votes  Uie  chairman  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

Section  43.  The  school  staff  has  to  decide  in  casci*  which  concern  : 

1.  The  admission  of  pupils. 

2.  The  promotion  of  pupils.    Only  the  teachers  of  the  class  and  the 

head-master  take  part  in  the  voting. 

3.  An   appraisement  of   the  pupils*  diligence,  progress,  and    moral 

conduct. 

4.  The  removal  of  the  pupils  according  to  Sections  28,  29,  and  30. 

The  school  staff  also  makes  proposals  for  the  regulations  relating  to  the 
daily  school  hours  and  holidays,  and  to  the  discipline  and  order  of  the 
school. 

Cap.  viii. 

Co7icernin^j  the  Cfutmi  Author  it  t/y  E(ln<;ati'on  Com/mvV,  tntfl  fjOCfil 

(rovenn'vif  Jiodiett. 

Section  48.  The  Central  Authority  for  the  higher  public  (at mm) 
schools  is  the  Education  Department  for  the  time  being. 

Section  49.  To  assist  the  Education  Department  in  the  inspection  of  the 
schools  and  the  arrangement  of  the  leaving  examinations,  there  shall  ]>e  an 
Education  Council^  consisting  of  a  chairman  and  six  meml)ers.  They  are 
appK)inted  by  royal  decree  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  are  (;hosen  for 
their  practical  insight  into  the  niatters  of  higher  public  instruction.  On  all 
questions  of  hygiene  the  Council  is  joined  by  an  expert  on  such  matters, 
appointed  by  the  King  for  five  years. 

Section  50.  The  Education  Council  shall  send  in  an  annual  report  to  the 
Education  Department  of  its  proceeding  and  of  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tions, accompanied  by  such  remarks  about  the  schools  as  it  may  consider 
necessary. 

Section  62.  For  every  higher  public  (alm^n)  school  there  shall  be  a 
municipal  governing  body  consistmg  of : 

1.  The  head-master  of  the  school. 

2.  One  member,  appointed  by  the  Education  Department  for  four 

years. 

3.  Three  members  elected  by  the  Corporation.    The  provisions  of  the 

law  of  14th  January,  ia37,  relatmg  to  local  governing  bodies  in 
towns,  the  duration  of  the  tenure  of  office,  the  retirement,  and 
re-election  of  members  shall  \ye  in  force  with  regard  to  these 
members. 

Section  54.  The  municipal  governing  body  shall  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  everj'thing  that  can  serve  to  forward  the  interests  of  the 
>chool. 

It  shall  be  incumbent  on  its  members  to  gain,  by  visiting  the  school,  :i 
knowledge  of  its  instruction,  discipline,  and  order,  and  of  its  hygienic  con- 
ditions. If  any  ground  for  complaint  be  found,  the  governing  body  nm>' 
address  the  headf-master  on  the  subject,  or,  if  necessary,  the  Educatioij 
Department.  If  the  complaint  has  reference  to  one  of  the  teachers  of  the 
school,  communication  to  the  Education  Department  must  not  be  madu 
until  the  person  charged  has  had  an  opportunity  of  explainhig  himself. 

Section  56.  In  the  supervision  of  lleligious  Instruction,  the  bishop,  or  a 
priest  appointed  by  the  bishop,  shall  take  part. 
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Cap.  ix. 

Concei^aUig  School  Fees,  Examination  Expenses,  Free  Places,  and 

Scholarshtf}s, 

Section  57.  The  amount  of  the  school  fees  and  the  reduction  made  for 
two  or  more  members  of  the  same  family  shall  be  fixed  separately  for  each 
school. 

Section  60.  Free  places  and  scholarships  shall  be  distributed  by  the 
Education  Department  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governing 
liodv.  They  soall  be  for  one  year  only,  and  fresh  application  must  be 
inade  every  year. 

Socition  61.  Pupils  shall  only  be  entitled  to  free  places  and  scholarships 
on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  they  show  themselves  deserving  of  such  aid  by  their  diligence, 

progress,  an^  good  conduct. 

2.  That   the    fact   of    their  need    is  substantiated    by  trustworthy 

witnesses. 

Section  62.  The  head-master  shall  see  that  the  scholarships  are  employed 
according  to  his  decision. 

Cap.  X. 
Various  RetfuhilimtA, 

Section  65.  The  Education  Department  shall  see  that  the  school  pre- 
mises are  always  maintained  in  accordwice  with  the  requirements  of 
hygiene  and  the  interests  of  the  instruction.  Every  plan  for  additional 
buDdings  or  alteration  of  school  premises  shall  be  laid  before  the  Board  of 
Health  oefore  it  receives  the  sanction  of  the  Education  Department. 

Every  school  shall  be  provided  with  a  playground,  school  furniture  and 
appliances  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Eclucation  Department. 

Section  66.  To  maintain  a  constant  sui)ervision  over  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  school,  the  municipal  governing  body  shall  engage  a  doctor, 
whose  duties  in  the  service  of  the  school  snail  be  determined  by  s[)ecial 
instructions  drawn  up  by  the  Education  Department. 

Section  67.  Each  school  shall,  as  a  rule,  publish  an  annual  report. 

Skction  IL 

Concerning  Municipal  and  Private  Higher  (Almen)  Schools. 

Section  t)9.  The  provisions  in  Section  1,  31,  48,  49,  56,  59,  and  65—67  of 
the  law  shall  also  apply  to  the  higher  {alnien)  schools  maintained  by  cor- 
Ijorations,  and  8Upix)rted  by  Government  grants. 

Section  70.  The  principals  and  teachers  of  these  schools  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Ecfucation  Department,  after  nomination  by  the  School 
IVMurd  (skolestyret).* 

Section  72.  The  right  to  hold  leaving  examinations  carrying  with  them 
the  same  privilec^  as  those  from  higher  public  (aimen)  schools  may  lie 
granted  by  royal  decree  to  private  schools,  or  mimicipal  schools  without 
Cjoyemment  aid.  The  conditions  for  obtaining  and  keeping  this  privilege 
are: — 

(a)  That  the  length  of  the  school  ciuriculum  and  the  school  hours  are 
considered  sufficient. 


*  Skolentyret  (Hcliool-board)  is  the  name  given  to  a  committee  amminted  by 
tlie  mimicipal  council,  whose  duty  it  is  to  Hiiperlntend  the  folke  sdiool  of  the 
lown. 
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(b)  That  the  aim  of  the  instruction  in  the  various  subjects  shall  be  in 

accordance  with  the  provisions  given  in  Cap.  II.  oi  this  law. 

(c)  That  the  schooFs  staff  of  teachers  shall  have,  on  the  whole,  a  train- 

ing such  as  is  required  of  those  who  have  appointments  in  the 
higher  public  (almen)  schools. 

(d)  That  the  teachers'  salaries  shall  be  approved  by  the   Education 

Department. 

(e)  That  the  school  premises,  furniture,  and  appliances  are  practical 

and  complete. 

(/)  That  at  least  one  set  of  pupils  shall  have  been  brought  up  for  the 
leaving  examination,  ana  shall  have  passed  it  satisfactorily. 

(g)  That  the  instruction  and  leaving  examinations  of  the  school  shall 
be  subjected  to  such  inspection  as  the  Education  Department  shall 
determine. 

(h)  That  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  school  shall  be  submitted  annually 
to  the  Education  Department. 


APPENDIX  II. 


EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   REGULATIONS   FOR   THE    HIGHER 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

/.  Relating  to  the  AdmUdon  and  Dismissal  of  Pujnls, 

Section  1. 

Every  year,  at  least  eight  weeks  before  the  entrance  examination  is  held, 
the  date  up  to  which  pumls  can  be  entered,  and  the  date  of  the  examina- 
tion in  every  school,  shall  be  notified.  In  the  notification  shall  be  stated 
what  particulars  must  be  given  on  entering  the  name  of  a  pupil. 

Section  2. 

The  pupil's  name  shall  be  entered  by  his  parents  or  guardians,  verbally 
or  in  writing.  It  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  name  and 
station  of  the  parents,  the  pupil's  certificate  of  birth,  and  in  the  case  of 
admission  to  the  higher  secondary  school  the  certificate  for  the  intermediate 
school  examination.  In  entering  a  pupil  for  the  lowest  class  of  the  inter- 
mediate school  a  certificate  shall  be  required  from  a  town  elementary 
school  to  show  that  the  pupil  has  gone  through  its  second  division,  or  a 
certificate  of  other  previous  mstruction  which  may  he  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  this. 

Section  6. 

Entrance  Examinations  for  admission  to  the  lowest  class  of  an  inter- 
mediate school  shall  be  undertaken  by  two  teachers.  The  governors  of  the 
folke  school  of  the  town  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  choosing  one  of  these 
among  such  teachers  of  the  folke  school  as  mi^ht  be  willing  to  act. 

Section  7. 

For  admission  to  a  four  years'  intermediate  school  it  shall  be  required  : 
In  Religious  Knowledge,  that  the  pupil  can  relate  the  principal  Bible 
stories,  and  has  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  also  that  he  has  learnt  the  five  parts  of  the  Catechism,  and  can  give  an 
account  of  them  according  to  Luther's  explanation,  of  which,  however, 
only  the  first  two  parts  need  be  learnt  by  heart ;  also  that  he  knows  some 
hymns,  amon^  them  being  those  for  the  chief  church  festivals. 

In  Ivoi^toegtany  that  the  })upil  can  read  an  easy  piece  in  narrative  form 
distinctly  and  evenly,  with  inteUigent  expression  and  pauses,  and  can  give 
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an  acoount  of  its  substance ;  that  he  can  show  by  a  written  test  (dictation 
and  narration)  that  he  can  write  correctlv  words  of  general  occurrence  in 
easy  combinations  (without  direct  speecn),  and  that  ne  can  write  down  an 
eas^  narrative  that  has  been  read  aloud,  all  executed  with  neatness  and 
distinctness.  He  shall  be  supposed  to  know  as  much  grammar  as  naturally 
belongs  to  instruction  that  has  such  an  end  in  view.  It  is  thus  presumed 
that  in  the  course  of  the  reading  and  the  written  exercises  the  pupil  has 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of  punctuation,  and  that  he  can  point 
out  the  chief  parts  of  the  simple  sentence,  and  knows  the  most  important 
parts  of  speecL 

In  History y  stories  from  universal  history,  more  connectedly  and  with 
greater  detail  in  the  case  of  the  history  of  Norway. 

In  Geoarapky,  outlines  of  political  geography  and  a  knowledge  of  maps 
and  the  globe. 

In  Natural  Science,  some  acquaintance  with  the  animals  most  important 
to  man,  with  their  appearance  and  habits,  also  with  the  more  important 
trees  and  cultivated  plants  of  this  country. 

In  Arithmetic^  the  first  four  rules,  simple  and  compound,  whole  figures 
and  decimals,  not  including  multiplication  and  division  with  aecimal  figures 
as  multiplier  or  divisor  ;  rapidity  and  certainty  in  Mental  Arithmetic  with 
small  figures. 

In  Writing,  skill  in  writing  with  Latin  characters. 

In  Drattnng,  some  skill  in  drawing  simple  rectilinear  and  curved  figures. 

In  Manual  Training  (a)  for  boys,  some  skill  in  wood  sloyd ;  (6)  for 
girls,  some  skill  in  knitting  and  in  plain  sewing,  button-holing,  and 
darning. 

Section  9. 
When  an  intermediate  school  curriculum  is  shorter  than  four  years,  the 
entrance  examination  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Education  Department  with 
separate  regulations  for  each  schooL 

Section  13. 

On  leaving  school  the  pupil  should,  if  possible,  give  particulars  as  to  his 
future  destination. 

//.  Relating  to  the  Order  and  Discipline  of  the  School, 

Section  14. 

The  instruction  shall  be  distributed,  according  to  Sections  25  and  26  of 
the  law,  over  226*'  and  233**  working  days  in  the  year,  wiUi,  as  a  rule,  six 
lessons  daily  of  45  minutes  each. 

Section  15. 

Between  everjr  two  consecutive  lessons  there  shall  be  from  five  to  ten 
minutes'  recreation ;  but  after  every  third  lesson  there  ought  to  be  at  least 
15  minutes'  recreation. 

Section  17. 

In  every  class  a  register  shall  be  kept,  in  which  the  teacher  generally 
after  everv  lesson  shaJl  put  down  mar^  The  manner  in  which  pupils' 
marks  and  certificates  snail  be  communicated  to  parents  or  guardians  is 
determined  in  the  case  of  each  school  separately,  in  its  detail^  provisions 
relating  to  discipline  and  order  (L.  Section  31).  In  each  class  there  shall 
also  be  a  da^-book,  in  which  the  teachers  shall  enter  any  remarks  upon  the 
absence,  diligence,  order,  conduct,  etc.,  of  the  pupUs. 

Section  18. 

In  school  the  pupils  shall  be  constantly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teachers.    To  this  end  the  head-master  shall  divide  the  duty  of  inspection 
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equally  among  the  teachers,  as  far  as  possible,  both  during  the  time  the 
pupils  are  assembling  and  in  recreation  time.  At  the  end  of  each  lesson 
tho  teacher  shall  be  the  last  to  leave  the  class,  and  he  shall  be  in  the  class- 
room when  the  pupils  come  in  after  recreation,  unless  prevented  by 
inspection  duty. 

It  shall  be  seen  that,  on  leaving  school  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
lesson,  tiie  pupils  shall  immediately  go  away  in  an  orderly  and  decorous 
manner. 

Section  25. 

K  it  be  desired  that  a  pii.pil  who  does  not  belong  to  the  Established 
Church  shall  be  entirelj[  or  partially  exempted  from  Religious  Instruction, 
or  that  a  pupil,  for  special  reasons,  be  exempted  from  instruction  in  certain 
branches  or  portions  of  branches  (L.,  section  7),  the  parents  or  guardians 
must  apply  to  the  head-master  of  the  school. 

Section  26. 

The  pupils  must  not  visit  cafes,  restaurants,  or  other  places  of  public 
resort,  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  their  elders.  Exceptions  to  this 
rule  may  be  made  by  the  head-master.  ^ 

They  must  not,  without  the  head-master's  permission,  appear  in  public 
in  any  way,  e,g.^  in  dramatic  performances,  concerts,  gymnastic  exhibitions, 
etc.  They  must  not,  without  the  head-master's  permission,  form  associa- 
tions among  themselves,  nor  be  admitted  as  members  of  other  social  unions. 
Smoking  in  the  street  or  other  public  place  is  forbidden. 

The  pupils  shall  also,  in  their  conduct  both  in  and  out  of  school,  obey  the 
special  regulations  relating  to  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  school,  drawn 
up  for  eacn  school. 

Section  28. 

The  form  of  punishment  which,  in  maintaining  the  discipline  and  order 
of  the  school,  can  be  administered  as  "  mild  punishment  in  addition  to 
reprimand,  snail  be  stated  in  the  particular  regulations  relating  to 
discipline  and  order,  which  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  accordance  with  section  31  of  the  law,  for  each  individual  scliool, 
on  the  proposal  of  its  school  staff. 

Corporal  punishment  by  caning  may  be  inflicted  by  the  head-master's 
orders  on  boys  in  the  intermediate  school  for  frequent  misdeeds  or 
serious  offences.  The  chastisement  shall  be  administered  by  the  head- 
master or  the  teacher  to  whom  he  has  entrusted  it.  On  such  occasions, 
another  teacher  shall  also  be  present. 

Ill,  Relating  to  the  Teachers. 

Section  30. 

Every  teacher  shall  endeavour,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  forward  the 
work  of  the  school  for  its  pupils'  development.  He  must  treat  them  with 
kindness,  and,  especially  when  obliged  to  admonish,  reprimand,  or  punish, 
maintain  his  composure  and  seff-control.  By  thoughtfully  and  con- 
scientiously carrying  out  the  regulations  relating  to  discipline  and  order, 
he  must  carefully  and  judiciously  help  his  pupils  in  their  continual  pro- 
gress towards  intelligent,  independent  energy,  to  gain  knowledge  and 
efficiency,  to  combat  the  evil,  and  be  confirmed  in  all  good. 

He  should  also  watch  his  pupils'  conduct  outside  the  school  when  he  has 
the  opportunity  of  so  doing. 

Section  32. 

The  head-master  ought  to  possess  accurate  knowledge  of  the  attainments 
of  his  pupils  and  of  the  methods  of  each  teacher.  When  he  finds  anything 
to  remaxk  upon  on  the  latter  head,  he  shall  commimicate  to  the  teacner  his 
suggestions  on  the  subject.  He  must  seek  to  forward  intelligent  collabo- 
ration by  means  of  mutual  deliberations  both  in  the  assembled  staff 
meeting,  and  in  meeting  of  the  different  teachers  of  the  same  class,  or  of 
the  different  teachers  m  one  branch.     He  must  also  see  that  in  no  one 
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biUAch  do  the  pupils  have  so  much  home-work  as  will  prevent  them  from 
preparing  themselves  in  other  branches,  or  will  unduly  curtail  their  time 
for  recreation. 

Section  40. 

All  the  teachers  shall  be  bound  to  take  their  share  in  inspection-duty 
according  to  the  head-master's  apportionment :  when  the  head-master 
requires  it,  to  look  after  the  pupils,  as  form-master,  in  one  or  more  classes 
where  they  are  reading;  to  take  the  superintendence  of  those  scientific 
collections  that  belong  to  their  branch  of  instruction  ;  and  to  attend  both 
the  meetings  of  the  wnole  school  staff  and  the  more  circumscribed  teachers' 
meetings,  in  obedience  to  the  head-master's  summons. 

Section  42. 

It  shall  be  incumbent  on  the  teachers'  staff  to  meet  at  the  summons  of 
the  head-master,  to  discuss  school  matters  in  general,  the  progress  and 
attainments  of  the  pupils,  and,  on  the  whole,  whatever  may  serve  to 
forward  the  cause  oi  instruction  and  order,  and  also  every  matter  con- 
cerning which  the  Education  Department  may  require  a  statement,  or  the 
headmaster  wish  to  hear  its  opinion. 

IV,  Relating  to  the  Intermediate  School  Examinatuyiu 

Section  1. 

The  intermediate  school  examination  shall  be  held  at  the  end  of  each 
school  year,  beginning  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  Education  Council. 

Section  5. 

For  admission  to  examination  a  fee  of  20  krones  (22  sh.)  shall  be  paid. 
Pupils  who  during  the  last  school  year  have  had  at  least  half  free  tuition, 
or  a  corresponding  scholarship,  shall  be  exempted  from  paying  the  fee. 

Section  6. 
The  papers  in  the  written  examination  shall  be  : 

1.  A  ijaper  in  Norwegian,  of  a  narrative  or  descriptive  chan  cter.    In 

adjudging  these,  it  shall  be  partly  the  candidate's  gcmeral  in- 
teflectuar  development  that  is  taken  into  consideration,  ])artl}r  his 
ability  to  handle  the  subject  with  method  and  clearness,  in  a 
correct  grammatical  form,  and  without  faults  in  orthography  and 
punctuation. 

2.  A  German  exercise.    This  ought  to  contain  only  words  and  expres- 

sions which  are  of  freauent  occurrence  in  plain  and  simple 
descriptions,  and  suitable  particulars  shall  m  given,  while  in 
other  respects  the  exercise  shall  be  written  without  any  assistance. 
It  shall  show  that  the  pupils  are  acquainted  with  the  commonest 
words,  and  can  confidently  employ  the  rules  of  grammar.* 

3.  An  easy  English  reproduction. 

4.  As  a  rule,  two  papers  in  practical  calculation  taken  from  everyday 

life,  and  one  m  each  of  the  following  branches : 

(a)  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  (the  questions  must  not  require 
demonstration), 

(b)  G^metrical  construction, 

(c)  (Geometrical  calculation. 

Section  7. 

The  papers  shall  be  set  by  the  Education  0>uncil,  and  shall  be  sent 
to  the  schools  under  the  Council's  seal,  tose'dier  with  a  statement  as  to  the 
order  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken,  on  wiiich  days,  and  the  time  allowed. 
The  papers  shall  be  opened,  each  on  the  day  fixed,  by  the  head  master  of 
the  school  in  the  presence  of  the  teachers. 

*  When  a  School  desires  it,  the  Education  Council  can  arrange  the  reproduc 
tloQ  of  an  easy  Grerman  story  instead  of  a  Grennan  exercise. 

C2 
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While  writing  the  papers,  the  candidates,  who  ought  to  sit  at  a  suitable 
distance  from  one  another,  shall  be  under"  uninterrupted  and  sufficient 
supervision,  arranged  by  the  head-master,  if  no  instructions  have  been 
given  through  or  by  the  Education  Council  in  the  matter. 

Section  8. 

The  viva  voce  examination  shall  embrace  the  following  branches  : 

1,  Eeligion ;  2,  Norwegian  ;  3^  German ;  4,  English  ;  5,  History ;  6, 
Geography ;   7,  Natural  Science  ;  8,  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics. 

The  Education  Council  can  decide  that  the  pupils  of  an  intermediate 
school  that  holds  the  right  of  examination  shall  not  be  examined  in  every 
subject :  but  there  must  be  examinations  in  at  least  four  subjects. 

Section  9. 
The  following  are  the  requirements  in  the  various  branches  : 

In  Religious  Knowledge  the  pupils  shall  be  examined 

(a)  On  leaving  Class  III.,  when  it  shall  be  ascertained  whether  the 
candidate  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Bible  history  and  the 
Christian  doctrines  according  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Con- 
fession, to  an  extent  determined  by  the  text-books  approved  of  by 
the  Education  Council.  Further,  his  knowledge  oi  the  books  of 
the  Bible  shall  be  tested,  especially  of  the  historical  books,  his 
expertness  in  finding  places  in  the  Bible,  and  his  knowledge  of 
Bible  geography.  The  candidates  shall  also  be  required  to  know 
by  heart  at  least  20  verses  of  the  hymns  indicated  in  the  school 
syllabus. 

(6)  On  leaving  Class  IV.  the  candidate  shall  be  tested  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  most  important  events  in  Church  Historjr,  in  as  far 
as  tney  are  given  by  tne  text-books  approved  of  by  the  Education 
Council. 

Private  pupils  can  be  examined  in  all  the  branches  at  the  same  time. 

In  NorwegiaUy  the  candidate  shall  be  required  to  read  clearly  and  with 
expression  both  the  popular  dialect  and  the  ordinary  book  language,  and 
to  give  an  account  of  selected  passages  from  the  literature  in  both 
languages.  From  a  selection  approved  of  by  the  Education  Council  at 
least  80  pages  shall  be  taken,  of  which  not  less  than  20  pages  shall  be  of 
"  landsmaal "  literature.  The  candidate  shall  read  aloud  one  or  two  pieces 
of  the  selection,  and  show  his  ability  to  give  an  account  of  what  he  has 
read ;  he  shall  be  required,  i»rtly  by  the  reading  itself,  partly  by  a  free 
account  of  the  piece  read,  or  in  goin^  through  it  more  minutely,  to  show 
that  he  has  a  thorough  comprehension  of  its  substance,  and,  in  certain 
cases,  its  connection  with  the  whole,  and  that  he  can  give  linguistic,  lite- 
rary-liistorical  and  other  particulars  within  the  limits  given  by  the  school 
syllabus. 

In  Oemiany  the  candidate  shall  be  reauired  to  have  gone  through  about 
230  pages  of  a  selection  approved  of  by  tne  Education  Council,  of  which  at 
least  70  are  taken  up  for  examination.  The  candidate  shall  first  be  made 
to  read  aloud  and  translate  an  easy  unseen  passage.  He  shall  next  read 
aloud  a  piece  from  those  he  has  taken  up  for  examination,  and  repeat  its 
substance  in  German.  If  this  reproduction  is  satisfactory  the  translation 
may  be  omitted.  Lastly,  questions  shall  be  put  to  him  in  uerman,  bearing 
on  the  passage  in  question,  its  characters,  situations,  etc.,  which  the  pupfl 
has  to  answer  in  German.  But  in  addition  to  these,  questions  may  also  oe 
put  in  Norwegian — e.g.,  when  it  is  desired  to  find  out  whether  the  pupil 
nas  a  correct  understanding  of  some  thing  or  other  in  which  the  employ- 
ment of  the  foreign  language  appears  to  be  impracticable. 

In  English,  the  candidate  shall  be  required  to  have  gone  through  at  least 
140  vages  of  a  selection  approved  of  by  the  Education  Council,  of  which 
not  less  than  60  pages  shall  be  taken  up  for  examination.  The  candidate 
shall  first  be  maae  to  read  aloud  and  ti*anslate  an  easy  unseen  passage 
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which  must  contain  only  the  most  ordinary  words.  He  shall  next  read 
aloud  a  piece  from  those  he  has  taken  up  for  examination,  and  repeat  its 
substance  in  English.  If  this  reproduction  is  satisfactory,  the  translation 
may  be  omitted.  Lastly,  questions  shall  be  put  to  him  in  English  bearing 
on  the  passage  in  question,  its  characters,  situations,  etc.,  which  the  pupu 
has  to  answer  in  English.  But  in  addition  to  these,  questions  may  also  oe 
put  in  Norwegian,  e.^.,  when  it  is  desired  to  find  out  whether  the  pupil  has 
a  correct  understanding  of  something  or  other  in  which  the  employment 
of  the  foreign  language  appears  to  be  iliprsu^ticable. 

In  History,  the  candidate  shall  be  tested  in  his  knowledge  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  world's  history,  more  minutely  in  that  of  Later  times  and  of 
Norway,  and  on  his  knowledge  of  our  civil  ana  social  organisation,  all  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  approved  text-books. 

In  Geography,  the  candiaate  shall  be  examined  in  his  general  knowledge 
of  geography,  especially  political  geo^phy,  and  fuller  Knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  >iorway,  within  the  Imiits  prescribed  by  approved  text- 
books. 

In  Natural  Science,  the  pupils  shall  be  examined  : 

(a)  On  leaving  Class  III.,  when  the  candidate  shall  be  required  to 
know  the  most  remarkable  animals,  with  their  organs  and  habits, 
especially  the  Norwegian  animals  and  those  most  important  to 
man,  and  to  have  gathered  the  material  gone  through  into  a 
systematic  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom,  to  the  extent  prescribed 
by  the  school  syllabus. 

The  candidate  shall  further  be  required  to  know  50  common  indigenous 
plants,  particularly  such  as  are  important  to  man,  and  the  most  important 
foreign  plants,  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  growth  and  nourishment  of 
plants,  and  to  know  the  characteristic  featiu-es  of  about  10  families  (cruci- 
ferous, umbelliferous,  papilionaceous,  labiate,  composite  plants,  etc.). 

The  examination  ouffht,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  based  upon  exhibited 
natural  objects,  and  where  there  are  not  sufficient  of  these,  tney  should  be 
replaced  by  good  pictures  or  preparations. 

Every  candidate  should  exhibit  the  herbarium  made  by  himself. 

(h)  On  leaving  Class  IV.,  when  the  candidate  shall  be  required  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  of 
the  manner  in  whicn  its  organs  act,  and  the  fundamental  features 
of  hygiene  (including  instruction  in  the  eflPects  and  dangers  of 
intoxicating  liquors) ;  further,  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
most  important  natural  phenomena,  and  the  laws  underlying 
them — all  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  approved  text-books. 

In  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined  within 
the  limits  indicated  by  the  syllabus,  to  test : 

(a)  His  knowledge  and  skill  in  practical  reckoning,  applied  to  pro- 
blems of  everyday  life,  incluaing  reduction  to  unity  (appliea  to 
rule  of  three,  percentage,  interest  and  discount),  division,  alliga- 
tion, square  root,  measurement  and  calculation  of  surfaces,  calcma- 
tion  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  cones  and  spheres,  andj  lastly, 
calculation  of  weights.  The  canaidate  is  examined  specially  to 
test  his  skill  in  mental  arithmetic.  The  efficiency  of  candidates 
in  simple  book-keeping  shall  be  judged  of  from  the  account-books 
they  exhibit. 

(b)  A  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  according  to  a  concise 

text-book  which  treats  of  rational  quantities,  including  powers, 
and  the  most  important  facts  about  radical  surds  quantities, 
simple  equations  with  one  or  more  unkno'.vn  (juantities  (only 
with  numerical  co-efBcients). 

(c)  A  knowledge  of  Plane  Geometry  according  to  a  concise  text-book 

which  includes  propositions  on  tne  similarity  of  triangles,  a9  well 
as  skill  in  the  ordinary  and  practically  applicable  constructions 
and  calculations,  among  them  oeing  easy  questions  on  the  calc^H- 
^on  of  polygons  and  circles. 
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For  candidates  who,  according  to  Section  10,  third  term,  in  Mathematics 
have  only  gone  through  a  practical  course  of  geometrical  construction  with 
measurements  and  calculations  included  in  it,  the  requirements  shall  be 
limited  to : 

1)  Knowledge  of  and  skill  in  practical  arithmetic,  as  stated  above  under 

letter  (a). 
(2)  Skill  in  constructing  easy  geometrical  figures. 

Section  10. 

(a)  Writing,  Every  candidate  has  to  produce  a  specimen  of  writing 
which,  as  an  examination  in  handwriting,  shsill  be  a  dictation  of 
twelve  ordinary  printed  lines  (40  to  45  letters  to  the  line),  which 
is  read  aloud  two  or  three  times  and  then  dictated  in  a  time  of 
about  twelve  minutes  The  candidates'  caligraphy  shall  be  judged 
from  the  account-books  exhibited. 

The  dictation  shall  be  chosen  by  the  head-master  of  the  school, 
who  also  has  to  decide  when  the  examination  is  to  take  place. 

(b)  Draunna.    The  candidates  have  to  make  perspective  drawings  of 

isolatea  objects  of  simple  form. 

(c)  Manual  Training, 

1.  For  boys.     The  pupils  of   schools   holding   the    right   of 

examination  shall  exhibit  the  articles  madeby  them  during 
the  previous  year,  as  well  as  their  working  drawings,  both 
accompanied  by  the  teacher's  certificate. 

Private  pupils  shall  make  from  a  model  or  working 
drawing  supplied  by  the  Education  CJouncil  an  article  in  a 
fixed  time,  under  the  censor's  supervision. 

An  examination  of  this  kind  may  also  be  arranged  by  the 
Education  Council  for  pupils  of  schools  holding  tne  right  of 
examination. 

2.  For  girls,  when  they  do  not  choose  the  boy's  work.    The 

pupils  of  schools  holding  the  right  of  examination  shall 
exhibit  work  from  the  two  preceding  years'  lessons,  showing 
their  skill  in  knitting,  sewing,  patching  and  darning,  and  in 
cutting  out  and  making  simple  articles  of  clothing  (a  chemise 
or  a  pair  of  drawers).  In  the  case  of  the  last-named,  a 
model  pattern  shall  also  be  exhibited. 

Private  pupils  shall  do  a  piece  of  work  specified  by  the 
Education  Council  in  a  given  time,  under  tne  supervision 
of  the  censors. 
An  examination  of  this  kind  may  also  be  arranged  by  the 
Education  Council  for  pupils  of  schools  holding  the  right  of 
examination. 

(d)  6}/mnastic8,  For  pupils  of  schools  holding  the  right  of  examina- 
tion, a  certificate  snail  be  given  by  the  teacher,  unless  the 
Education  Council  decide  on  an  examination  according  to  a  scheme 
forwarded. 

Private  pupils  shall  be  tested  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  for- 
warded from  the  Education  Council,  as  to  whether  they 
can  perform  correctly  the  desired  exercises. 

Section  11. 

The  Education  Council  shall  appoint,  for  a  certain  number  of  schools, 
one  examiner  and  two  censors,  or,  if  the  number  of  candidates  make  it 
desirable,  two  or  more  pairs  of  censors  with  one  deputy  for  each  pair,  for 
each  of  tne  written  examinations  (writing  and  drawing  included),  at  all  the 
schools,  and  one  censor  for  each  of  the  tita  voce  examinations  at  each 
separate  school. 

Section  14. 

Manual  Training,  Gymnoitics,  and  Domestic  Economy  shall  be  examined 
by  the  teachers  of  those  branches  with  or  without  a  censor,  according  to  the 
decision  of  the  Education  Counci\ 
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APPENDIX    III. 


EXTRACTS   FROM  THE  INTERMEDIATE  (MIDDEL)  OR 
LOWER  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  new  Plan  of  Instruction,  like  that  of  the  1st  March,  1885,  which  has  ' 
hitherto  been  in  force,  contains  for  each  branch,  besides  a  plan  of  studv 
according  to  which  the  material  is  distributed  over  the  classes  of  the  school, 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  subject  for  the  common  educational  aim 
of  the  teaching,  and  on  the  manner  and  means  of  instruction  in  that 
branch. 

By  including  such  remarks  in  the  Plan  of  Instruction,  the  intention  has, 
of  course,  not  been  to  define  the  limits,  in  every  particular,  of  what  comes 
under  the  head  of  the  aim  of  instruction,  or  to  ^ive  exhaustive  directions  as 
to  the  paths  which  the  teacher  shall  follow,  and  the  means  he  shall  use  for 
realising  that  aim. '  The  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  teaching,  and  is 
therefore  both  obliged  to  act  on  his  own  initiative,  and  justified  in  so  doing 
within  reasonable  bounds ;  without  such  freedom  he  will  not  be  able  to 
preserve  pleasure  and  confidence  in  his  work,  and  the  abilities  which  he 
must  possess  will  often  be  prevented  from  expanding  and  being  employed 
in  the  service  of  instruction.  The  plan  of  instruction,  taking  this  view  of 
the  teacher's  position,  seeks  to  throw  li^ht  upon  the  position  and  importance 
which  the  separate  branches  or  subdivisions  of  these  branches  have,  accord- 
ing to  the  way  in  which  the  teaching  is  arranged,  and  thereby  to  lead  to  a 
comprehension  of  what  the  school,  on  the  whole,  will  and  can  perform. 

In  doing  this,  it  points  to  the  necessary  or  permissible  restrictions  in  the 
material,  offers  guidance  in  deciding  on  the  kind  of  work  that  may  be 
required  of  the  pupils,  gives  hints  on  practical  regulations  for  the  teacner's 
work  in  his  class,  and  suggests  opinions  and  models  for  the  didactic  treat- 
ment of  the  several  branches,  especially  their  niore  difficult  parts,  where 
experience  has  shown  the  danger  of  groping  experiments  or  mistakes  to  be 
the  greatest. 

In  other  words,  the  principal  aim  of  the  plan  of  instruction  is  to  state 
what  is  to  be  considered  as  essential  and  must  not  be  neglected  ;  it  also 
points  to  the  means  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most  important 
in  leading  to  the  goal. 

The  plan  of  instruction  will  thus  be  a  necessary  guide  to  the  teacher  who 
has  no  exj^rience  of  his  own  to  build  upon.  If  he  follow  it,  and,  as  is  the 
duty  of  every  teacher,  think  over  in  advance  the  lesson  or  lessons  he  has  to 
give  each  day,  and  then  regularly,  at  the  close  of  school,  review  his  day's 
work,  he  wilf,  while  obtaining  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  instructions 
contained  in  the  plan,  find  by  experience  that  the  rules  of  the  plan  do  not 
forbid  the  teacher  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  in  tne  choice  of 
matter  and  the  manner  of  procedure  by  which,  according  to  his  tastes  and 
development,  he  feels  himself  best  fitted  to  accomplish  something ;  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  rules  determine  the  lines  within  which  the 
teacher's  development  ought  to  be  going  on,  and  prevent  the  one-sidedness 
in  which  an  uncontrolled  individual  development  may  easily  be  lost. 

The  older  teacher,  too,  will  constantly  need  to  occupy  himself  with  the 
thoughts  of  which  the  plan  treats. 

In  the  first  place,  no  teacher  must  consider  himself  justified,  on  his  own 
authority,  in  departing  from  the  plan  where  decided  precepts  are  laid  down. 
The  teacher  who  cannot  reconcile  himself  to  some  of  the  rules  of  the  plan, 
must  give  reasons  for  his  difference  of  opinion,  and  by  application  to  the 
head-master  of  the  school,  try  to  get  the  rule  altered  by  the  Education 
Department.  This,  therefore,  makes  it  necessary  for  every  teacher  to  be 
accurately  acauainted  with  that  part  of  the  plan  of  instruction  whioh  treats 
of  his  special  oranch 
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But  it  is  first  of  all  as  a  whole — a  collected  statement  of  the  substance 
and  aim  of  the  whole  instruction — that  the  plan  has  a  claim  to  every 
teacher's  attentive  consideration. 

K  the  teacher  has  arrived  at  such  a  point  in  his  development  that  his 
interest — which,  as  a  rule,  originally  attaches  to  his  branch — has  been 
transmitted  to  his  pupils,  if  he  has  come  to  teach  them,  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  clever  in  his  branch  as  of  helping  in  their  develop- 
ment as  human  beings  with  strong  will  and  good  working  abilities — it  must 
necessarily  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him  to  be  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  whole  of  the  instruction  imparted  to  his  pupils. 

For  years  complaints  have  been  heard  of  the  mmtiplicity  of  the  branches 
and  the  variety  of  the  instruction  ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that  this  is  one  of 
the  dangerous  sides  of  the  school  svstem.  And  tl^ough  there  will  be  small 
likelihood  hereafter  of  bringing  the  school  back  to  the  simplicity  of  our 
fathers'  time — for  the  school  always  takes  a  form  corresponding  with  the 
common  development  of  circumstances — it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  do  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  multifarious  and  varied 
material  which  the  instruction  has  to  lay  before  the  pupil  from  seeming  to 
him  like  a  quantity  of  detached  units,  but  that  they  shsul,  as  far  as  possible, 
form  a  harmonious  symbol  of  the  multifarious  and  varied  existence  in 
which  he,  too,  will  have  to  find  his  place.  The  teacher  who  wishes  to  con- 
tribute to  the  unity  of  this  instruction  cannot  confine  his  attention  to  the 
branch  in  which  he  himself  teaches.  He  will  feel  the  need  of  forming  for 
himself  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  work  which,  by  the  teachers  in  the 
various  branches,  is  concentrated  on  the  pupils.  Not  until  all  the  teachers 
in  a  class  mutuall^r  understand  one  another's  work  can  each  one  of  them 
come  to  the  consciousness  of  what  he  himself  has  to  accomplish  for  the 
pupils,  and  what  is  attended  to  by  others. 

Unless  the  different  teachers  in  a  class  thus  work  together,  the  special- 
teacher  system,  which  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with  in  the  higher  school, 
is,  to  speak  mildly,  an  unreliable  system.  If,  for  instance,  the  teachers  ot 
languages — both  Norwegian  and  foreign — do  not  know  one  another's  method 
they  may  easily  pull  down  one  another's  work  instead  of  helping  to  build 
it  up.  It  is  the  same  in  other  groups  of  allied  branches,  and  not  in  these 
groups  alone.  Pupils  who  are  simultaneously  influencea  by  instruction  in 
all  groups  require  every  separate  teacher  to  have  full  comprehension  of 
the  work  of  instruction  as  a  whole,  so  that  the  result  of  his  special  teaching 
may  easily  find  its  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  educative  material 
which  the  pupils  have  to  master.  The  object  is  that  the  pupils  may  con- 
sider the  various  things  as  organic  links  in  a  higher  unity. 

The  special  teacher,  who  will  consciously  work  with  this  object  in  view, 
must  of  cx)urse  make  himself  familiar  with  the  plan  of  instruction  in  its 
entirety.  But  this  is  not  enough  :  for  as  stated  aoove,  the  plan,  if  it  is  to 
give  the  teacher's  x>ersonal  qualifications  the  necessary  free  scope,  cannot 
particularise  the  course  of  instruction  in  such  a  manner  that  each  teacher 
can  there  read  for  himself  how  the  instruction  in  every  detail  is  carried  on 
or  ought  to  be  carried  on.  The  special  teacher  can  only  obtain  a  true 
understanding  of  his  work  and  its  limits  if  conferences  are  held  regularly* 
between  the  teachers  of  each  class,  for  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
methods  employed  and  of  the  choice  and  treatment  of  the  material  than 
there  is  opportunity  for  in  the  daily  intercourse  and  the  ordinary  meetings 
of  the  school  stuff.  Two  results  may  thus  in  the  main  be  secured  ;  in  the 
first  place,  different  methods  of  handling  the  same  branch  are  avoided — 
methods  often  so  different  that  the  pupHs  do  not  recognise  the  branch  as 
the  same  ;  but  the  chief  point  is  that  in  this  way  every  teacher  will  know 
what,  as  uie  result  of  previous  teaching,  he  can  count  upon  as  material  and 
support  for  his  own  teaching,  and  he  will  also  see  clearly  what  he  has  to 
prepare  for  the  use  of  others. 

Tjie  head-master  of  every  school  ought  thus  to  see  that  teachers'  con- 
ferences are  held  by  classes,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  wil 

*  For  instance,  every  quarter,  when  each  teacher  has  entered  in  the  lesson  • 
register  his  not  too  concise  account  of  what  has  been  gone  through  in  th^ 
quarter  just  concluded. 
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prove  of  benefit  to  the  pnpils'  development.  It  alwayB  awakens  the  papil's 
interest  when  he  notices  that  what  ne  has  learnt  is  made  use  of.  But  in 
this  direction  much  more  can,  of  course,  be  accomplished  wlien  the  various 
teachers  of  one  pupil  work  together  with  clear  understanding  than  when 
each  teacher,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  works  upon  him  in  his  own  branch 
without  knowing  much  of  what  the  others  are  aoing. 

This  can  be  illustrated  by  a  single  example.  If  there  are  different, 
teachers  in  the  branches  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics,  Natural  Science 
and  Sloyd,  they  could  arrange  matters  when  they  worked  together  in  the 
following  manner :  The  Sloyd  teacher,  having  been  informed  that  his 
pupils  would  soon  be  taught  about  the  lever,  would  let  each  of  them  have 
ready  a  simple  lever  apparatus  in  time  ;  ana  the  teacher  of  Mathematics, 
when  the  teacher  of  rhysics  had  gone  through  the  subject,  might  take 
from  it  material  for  arithmetical  problems  and  equations.  These  three 
teachers  could  hardly  spend  time  and  labour  in  a  manner  more  profitable 
for  their  pupils,  and  the  small  irregularities  in  the  course  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  might  now  and  then  be  necessitated  ought  not  to  be  any 
hindrance.  Tne  plan  is  ample  in  its  construction,  also  because  the 
instruction  is  to  be  for  the  sake  of  the  pupil,  not  of  the  branch. 

If  collaboration  between  the  various  special  teachers  in  one  chiss  be 
called  forth  and  strengthened  in  the  above  manner,  exaggerated  tendencv 
on  the  part  of  the  teaoiers  to  require  their  employment  in  only  one  brancn 
is  also  thereby  counteracted.  If  there  is  collaooration  of  this  kind  in  the 
school,  many  a  teacher  will  naturally  feel  a  desire  and  power  to  employ  and 
extend  his  knowledge  in  several  domains  in  order  to  learn  to  know  his 
pupils,  and  work  upon  them  from  other  sides. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  special  teachers  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
accompanying  their  class  as  far  as  they  are  in  any  way  competent  to  do  so. 
Various  circumstances  may,  however,  combine  to  render  this  impossible. 
Not  only  where  this  is  the  case,  but  also  where  the  intention  can  be  carried 
out  to  a  desirable  extent,  it  is  of  essential  importance  that  those  special 
teachers  who  teach  the  same  branch  throughout  the  whole  school  snould 
fully  understand  each  other's  methods.  The  head-master  ought  therefore, 
in  addition  to  the  above-named  class-teachers'  conferences,  to  see  that  at 
the  special  teachers'  conferences  it  is  made  cjuite  clear  how  the  instruction 
in  that  branch  is  to  be  ^ven,  from  the  class  in  which  the  branch  is  intro- 
duced until  its  conclusion. 

Where  the  importance  of  interaction  between  the  various  branches  and 
the  various  teachers  is  recognised  in  act,  it  will  also  be  recognised  that  the 
mother-tongue  is  a  common  subject,  for  whose  care  and  fostering  in  speech 
and  writing*  all  the  teachers  are  responsible. 

It  will  help  and  ensure  a  teacher's  development  in  the  school  if,  from  the 
first  time  he  stands  before  a  class,  he  lay  to  heart  that  in  whatever  branch  a 
teacher  instructs,  it  is  his  duly  to  take  great  trouble  to  accustom  his  pupils 
to  speak  distinctly,  straightforwardly,  correctly,  and  in  correctly-formed 
sentences.  He  must  help  the  pupils  to  repeat  what  they  are  to  master  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  and  he  must  increase  his  requirements  in  this  repe- 
tition, with  the  pupils'  advance  in  age  and  development.  It  is  here  im- 
portant to  remember  two  things — first,  that  the  teacher,  in  this  as  in  other 
respects,  in  order  that  he  may  nave  any  claim  on  his  pupils,  must  set  them 
sucn  a  good  example  that  he  is  a  model  for  them  ;  and,  next,  he  must  be 
careful  not  to  talk  too  much  himself.  If  a  teacher,  in  order  to  get  through 
the  lessons  of  the  day  or  class,  is  tempted  to  be  the  chief  speaker,  and  to 
be  content  if  the  pupil  now  and  then  puts  in  a  word  or  two,  there  is  good 
reason  for  him  to  look  carefully  whether  there  is  really  anything  that 
obliges  him  to  race  through  the  matter  in  this  manner,  whether  there  may 
not  perhaps  be  deficiencies  in  his  own  preparation  which  make  ir.  appear 
Ko ;  for  good  treatment  of  the  matter  of  instruction  is  not  ]K)ssible 
without  good  preparation,  partly  preparation  for  each  lesson,  partly  pre- 

*  Written  answers  for  practice  in  accuracy  in  thought  and  expressiou,  are « 
also  a  pmt  of  all  teaching,  even  if  there  be  no  written  examination  in  the 
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Earation  of  larger  sections.  Before  beginning  the  work  of  a  year,  it  nraat 
e  surveyed  in  its  entirety,  and  divided  up  judiciously,  and  then  a  calcula- 
tion made  of  what  it  is  thought  can  be  accomplished,  e.g.,  every  month  or 
e7ery  quarter.  Many  circumstances  may  disturb  a  plan  of  this  kind,  and 
ill  the  course  of  the  work  reason  will  frequently  oe  found  for  msiking 
alterations  in  it,  but  it  will  always  be  a  standard  for  reference,  and  a  help 
in  reaping  the  results  of  the  preparation  for  each  lesson,  and  in  doing  the 
work  without  undue  haste. 

Norwegian. 

The  first  and  foremost  requirement  for  good  reading  is  that  every  sound 
be  articulated  correctly.  Here,  of  course,  the  preliminary  work  must  have 
been  done  before,  but  there  will  always  be  many  pupils  who  still  need 
guidance.  But  such  guidance,  it  must  be  noted,  should  be  given  quite  as 
much  when  the  pupils  talk  as  when  they  read.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  whatever  can  be  done  for  certainty  and  correctness  in 
speaking  \^'ill  also  benefit  the  reading*  ;  for  it  is  a  requisite  of  good  reading 
vliat  the  pronunciation  is  according  to  the  "  refined  spoken  language,"  the 
same  pronunciation  which  is  the  usual  careful  but  unaffected  speech  of 
*iducated  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  pupils  must  know  the 
difterence  between  the  sound  of  speech  and  its  written  symbol  (this  is  also 
practised  in  the  written  exercises),  and  attention  to  the  pupils'  speech  will 
be  a  necessary  condition  for  the  attainment  of  good  and  natural  reading. 
On  several  points  there  will  be  different  opinions  as  to  what  belongs  to  the 
"  refined  language "  and  to  the  "  current  pronunciation "  ;  but  in  one 
school  one  method  should  be  agreed  upon,  and  all  the  teachers  ought  to 
know  and  respect  the  accepted  one  in  their  work  of  accustoming  the  pui)ils 
to  speak  correctly.  Where  several  modes  of  pronunciation  are  used  m  th  j 
refined  speech  of  the  place,  the  one  that  is  most  Norivegian  is  of  course  to 
be  i)referred  ;  but  here  there  are  several  considerations  to  be  thought  of. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  anticipate  the  course  of  development,  and  th  n-e 
will  be  several  modes  of  pronunciation  which  may  indeeci  be  allowed,  but 
must  not  be  enforced.  On  the  whole,  caution  must  be  practised  in 
correcting  the  habitual  pronunciation  of  any  pupil ;  he  must  not  be 
disheartened  by  having  his  pronunciation  made  ndiculous  before  the  cla.ss, 
and  in  doubtful  cases  the  pronunciation  that  the  pupil  is  accustomed  to  at 
home  must  be  respected. 

Another  quality  of  good  reading  is  that  the  pupil  reads  with  confidence, 
without  hesitation,  without  stammering  interruptions,  and  not  filling  the 
pauses  with  voice-sound  only,  or  with  inarticulate  sounds.  In  order  to 
attain  such  confidence,  it  is  of  ^eat  importance  that  the  pupils  learn  to 
read  more  or  less  slowly  according  to  requirement,  and  that  they  learn  to 
I)ause  in  the  right  places — partly  where  pauses  mtLst  be  made,  because  the 
meaning  reouires  it,  partly  where  pauses  may  be  made  for  the  sake  of 
taking  breatu.  Constant  practice  is  still  required  in  this,  with  the  object 
of  making  the  scholar  accjuire  such  a  command  over  his  delivery  that 
he  can  freely  moderate  his  speed  in  reading  according  to  the  subject  and 
f»)rm  of  what  he  is  reading  (poetry  should,  as  a  rule,  be  read  more  slowly 
than  prose),  and  that  he  not  only  understands  and  knows  that  he  must 
pause  where  the  meaning  requires  it,  but  also,  without  breaking  the  con- 
tinuity of  what  he  is  reading,  ne  may  pause  more  where  he  liimself  chooses — 
i.g.,  to  emphasise  a  single  sentence,  or  to  take  breath  in  cases  n^  here  this 
does  not  naturally  take  place  in  a  necessary  pause. 

While  special  emphasis  is  laid,  during  the  first  stage,  on  practising 
distinct  and  confident  reading,  in  the  higher  stages  greater  stress  is  by 
degrees  laid  on  reading  mith  exm-essioii.  But  confidence  -will  continue  to 
be  a  chief  requirement  through  all  classes  •  practice  in  confident  reading, 
too,  will,  when  precision  of  speech  is  maae  the  first  reqiiisite,  of  itself 
Ijecome  practice  in  natural  reading,  and  the  pupil  is  thereby  on  the  right 
road  to  attain  the  second  requirement  of  the  law — the  power  of  reading 

*  On  the  subject  of  the  importance  of  correct  speech  to  the  power  of  express- 
ing one's  self  in  A\Titing,  cf.  below. 
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with  expression.  Expressive  reading  shoidd  be  just  iiatural  reading,  and 
not  recitation,  so  unnatural  for  a  cbud.  What  is  specially  required  is  that 
the  pupil  shall  have  so  much  command  over  his  voice  that  he  can  to  some 
extent  vary  the  expression  according  to  the  subject — the  principal  thought 
and  interpolated  subordinate  thoughts,  narration  and  dialogue,  etc.,  etc. 

The  piece  that  is  given  for  home  study  ought  to  be  gone  through  in 
advance  in  the  lowest  sta^c  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  object  of  giving 
the  pupils  the  opnortunity  of  practising  themselves  in  reading  aloud 
unknown  matter,  while  going  over  it,  the  teacher  makes  sure  that  the 
pupils  understand  the  subject  and  the  context.  He  explains  unknown  and 
dimcult  words,  as  far  as  jK)ssible  connecting  them  witn  familiar  words  of 
the  same  root  or  with  familiar  synonyms,  wnereby  both  the  similarity  and 
the  difference  are  pointed  out  The  piece  that  the  pupil  has  had  as  a  home 
lesson  must  be  read  with  due  slowness,  loudly  and  distinctly,  with  the 
right  inflexion  and  the  right  emphasis,  and  pausing  in  the  right  places, 
The  subject  is  made  into  a  theme  of  conversation,  and  the  pupil  relates 
what  he  nas  read.  Care  is  taken  that  the  reading  is  not  too  quick,  and  not 
performed  in  a  slovenly  manner,  and  that  it  is  retold  in  correct  language 
and  in  properly-formed  sentences.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  pupils 
work  upon  their  reading- lesson  at  home,  they  ou^ht  now  and  then  to  be 
made  to  tell  the  contents  of  the  piece  before  opening  their  books. 

In  the  higher  stages,  the  preliminary  perusal  is  restricted  to  the  most 
necessary  explanations  and  definitions  :  during  the  reading  and  the  pupils' 
repetition  of  the  substance  and  train  ot  thought,  there  will  be  opportunity 
of  giving  such  further  explanation  as  may  prove  to  be  necessary  for  com- 
plete understanding  and  mastering.  When  a  natm-al  opportunity  is 
afforded  by  the  reading,  attention  is  also  drawn  to  figures  of  speech,  and 
peculiar  expressions  and  terms,  as  for  instance  personification,  climax,  and 
irony,  are  explained  ;  but  the  study  of  tropes  and  figures  must  not  be 
entered  upon  as  an  independent  branch.  As  before,  the  teacher  ascertains 
whether  tne  pupils  work  at  home  with  their  reading,  and  he  tests  this  par- 
ticularly to  make  them  understand  how  necessary  careful  preparation  is  for 
expressive  reading. 

With  regard  to  reading  in  the  landsmcud,  the  law  sets  up  the  same  aim 
as  for  reading  in  the  ordinary  book-language,  namely,  that  the  reading 
shall  be  distinct  and  expressive.  Here,  as  a  rule,  a  special  perusal  will  be 
required  both  for  the  sake  of  the  reading  and  of  tne  understanding,  and 
where  necessary  for  full  comprehension,  passages  must  be  translated.  The 
passage  read  is  talked  about,  and  the  substance  repeated  as  in  the  other 
reading  matter 

A  suitable  selection  of  poems  (in  book-language  and  popular  dialect)  is 
learned  by  heart  in  all  classes  ;  the  poems  are  read  and  gone  through  in 
advance,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  rhythm,  in  the  first  stage  only  to 
rising  and  falling  rhythm  in  a  general  way ;  in  the  third  and  fourth 
classes  the  ordinary  metrical  feet  are  studied.  A  ix)em  ought  to  be  fully 
understood  before  it  is  learnt  by  heart ;  spoiling  the  impression  of  the 
poem  by  interruptions  during  repetition  is  thereby  avoided.  It  ought 
to  be  a  rule  that  the  pupil  who  is  to  repeat  a  poem,  or  part  of  a  poem, 
stands  up  in  front  of  the  class. 

The  kinds  ofpoetrt/  are  explained  by  the  examples  given  in  the  reading 
material ;  the  principal  division  into  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry  is 
briefly  explained. 

History  of  literature  is  not  read  from  any  special  text-book,  but  a  survey 
of  the  course  of  its  develoi)ment  is  given  in  connection  with  what  the 
historical  text-book  relates  about  it. 

WTritten  exercises. — In  the  lowest  class,  work  of  the  same  kind  as  was 
tested  in  the  entrance  examination  is  continued.  Practice  in  re-production 
is  nearly  related  to  speech,  and  the  more  the  pupils  are  required  to  give 
complete  answers,  and  on  the  whole  si^eak  correctly  and  in  rightly-formed 
sentenceSj  the  easier  will  the  written  exercises  be,  as  it  will  only  be  express- 
ing in  writing  what  is  natural  to  them  to  express  verbally.  Tne  matter  for 
such  exercises  may  be  taken  from  easy  stories  which  have  been  read  with 
full  comprehension,  or  which  are  well  known  ;  for  instance,  from  the  history 
teaching  or  from  easy  descriptions  from  natural  history  (associated  with 
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pictures  of  animals).  First  a  short  account  of  the  main  substance  is  put, 
m  class,  into  a  fixed  fonn,  which,  at  any  rate  in  the  earliest  stage,  may  be 
written  step  by  st<3p  upon  the  black-board  ;  the  board  may  then  be  turned, 
and  the  pupils  exercised  in  repeating  orally  the  substance  m  the  fixed  form  : 
and,  lastly,  they  may  be  made  to  wnte  down  the  whole,  either  at  school,  if 
there  is  time  for  it,  oi  as  home  work.  Such  work,  at  school  or  at  home, 
will  be  quite  easy  for  some,  but  is  rather  difficult  for  others  ;  for  the  latter 
it  will  bo  advisable  to  have  two  books,  a  note-book  for  the  first  attempt 
and  an  exercise-book  for  copying  it  into.  Writing  on  the  board  can 
probably  soon  be  dropped  in  the  lowest  class  of  the  four  year  intermediate 
school ;  but  preparation  of  the  written  re|>etition  ought  to  be  continued 
for  a  time,  so  that  the  pupils  may  accustom  themselves  to  keep  to  the 
principal  thought,  and  to  say  first  wnat  is  to  be  written  afterwards,  whether 
as  school  work  or  as  home  work.  As  preparation  for  more  independent 
work,  the  pupils  may  be  allowed  to  prepare  themselves  by  giving  a  short 
account  of  a  certain  passage,  first  verbally  at  school,  and  then  in  writing 
at  school  or  at  home,  and  lastly  they  may  be  made  to  repeat  a  story  in 
writing  at  home  by  themselves.  During  these  exercises  there  will  be 
constant  opportunity  of  exjjlaining  the  meaning  of  the  punctuation  signs, 
and  by  degrees  the  pupils  will  be  required  to  put  them  m  for  themselves. 
There  will  be  constant  opportunity  of  remarking  on  the  difference  between 
the  spoken  sound  and  its  written  symbol,  and  to  speak  of  synonyms  where 
there  is  question  of  the  best  choice  of  words.  The  exercises  will  aid  on 
the  whole  in  developing  the  pupils'  linguistic  sense ;  but  they  will  also  have 
great  significance  in  another  way  ;  the  pupils  will  learn  through  them  to  see 
what  is  most  important  in  familiar  matter,  that  which  gives  coherence  to 
the  whole,  and  in  this  manner  will  become  accustomed  to  require  clear 
coherence  in  what  they  themselves  write. 

In  the  upper  classes,  exercises  like  those  given  at  the  leaving  examination 
are  written,  at  first  after  careful  preparation  and  guidance  at  school,  after- 
wards more  freely.  The  greatest  stress  is  laid  upon  the  requirement  that 
the  pupils  shall  write  a  correct  and  natural  language,  and  that  they  can 
maintain  a  decided  coherence  ;  without  previous  instruction,  they  must  not 
be  set  to  write  about  a  subject  of  which  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  know 
anything  already.  Essay  subjects  from  History,  Geography,  and  Natural 
History,  connected  with  the  tasks  in  these  branches,  may  be  given  by  the 
Norwegian  teacher,  in  which  case  he  must  obtain  exact  information  as  to 
what  the  pupils  have  previously  learnt  on  the  subject,  and,  as  a  rule, 
consult  their  teachers.  In  the  upper  classes,  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
exercise  the  linguistic  sense  of  the  pupils  now  and  then  by  letting  them 
translate  a  piece  from  German  or  Enelish  ;  here,  too,  are  included  exercises 
with  special  bearing  on  practical  life,  such  as  comix)sition  of  letters, 
applications  and  short  communications,  advertisements,  etc. 

Foreign  Langu4ige8, 

Gerrfuin  and  Eiu/Hsh  shall  be  learnt  in  the  intermediate  school. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  German  is  "  that  the  pupils  shall  have 
gone  tlirough  and  can  translate  and  explain  a  small  selection  of  passages, 
can  read  aloud  and  tran«iate  easy  unseen  passages,  and  have  some 
proficiency  in  repeating  omlly,  in  German,  the  substance  of  one  of  the 
select-ed  passages  they  have  studied,  can  answer  questions  upon  it,  and 
can  A^Tite  the  language." 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  English  is  "  that  the  pupils  shall  have  gone 
through,  and  can  translate  and  explain  a  small  selection  of  oassages,  can 
read  aloud  and  translate  unseen  passages  which  only  contain  words  of 
ordinary  occurrence,  have  some  proficiency  in  repeating  orally,  in  iilnglihh, 
the  aul)stance  of  a  passage  from  tne  selection  tiiey  have  studied,  can  answer 
questions  on  it,  ana  can  write  the  language." 

If  this  aim  be  compai*ed  with  that  of  previous  regulations,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  law  has  now  extended  the  aim.  As  before,  pupils  are  to  acquire 
such  an  acquaintance  Avith  the  linguistic  materials  most  fretiuently 
employed,  that  they  can  translate  easy  unseen  passages,  but  they  are  also 
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to  have  so  far  made  the  language  their  own  that  they  can  to  some  small 
extent  use  it  orally.  Lastly,  it  is  presupposed  that  the  pupils  shall  have 
gained  a  corresjwnaing  ability  to  use  the  language  in  writing,  although  the 
aim  here  is  not  fixed  m  detail.  The  preparatory  work  of  the  law  shows, 
however,  that  the  aim  is  another  than  the  hitherto  usual  exercise,  its  place 
being  taKen  by  more  or  less  free  reproduction,  which  in  its  turn,  in  a  higher 
stage,  becomes  a  more  or  less  free  production  in  the  foreign  language. 

Thus  both  a  comprehension  of  the  language  and  a  certain  degree  of  dex- 
terity in  using  it  are  required,  and  as  almost  the  same  demands  are  made  in 
the  teaching  of  both  the  languages  with  which  the  intermediate  school  is  to 
occupy  itseu,  this  is  the  place  to  make  some  general  remarks  on  the  new 
instruction  in  languages,  and  state  the  means  by  which  the  attainment  of 
the  new,  wider  aim  is  to  be  attempted. 

Altiiough  some  progress  has  of  late  years  been  made  towards  the  new 
end,  the  teaching  has  on  the  whole  been  determined  by  the  older  aim— to 
recul  the  foreign  language  toith  grammatical  comprehension.  "  Exercises  " 
were  also  required,  ability  to  translate  from  the  mother-tongue  into  the 
forei^  language  ;  out  so  far  as  the  intention  that  the  language  should  be 
used  m  writing  was  concerned,  the  aim  was  missed.  What  was  gained  was 
a  certain  skill  in  reading,  but  the  written  test  showed  that  as  a  rule  the 
pupils  were  unacquainted  with  the  language.  The  reason  of  this  has  been 
sought  in  the  method,  as  being  one-sidedly  theoretical ;  too  much  was 
learnt  about  the  language^  too  little  of  the  language  itself.  This  older 
method,  which  is  characterised  as  the  artificial  or  constructive,  has  there- 
fore gradually  been  left  for  another,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
former,  is  called  the  natural  or  imitative;  out  on  account  of  the  older 
regulations  with  regard  to  languages  in  our  schools,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  carry  out  the  new  method  in  such  a  way  that  the  support  of  trustworthy 
experience  can  be  adduced  in  its  favour.  Therefore,  where  the  law  does 
not  set  up  fixed  aims,  it  will  be  necessary  to  feel  one's  way  forward,  set  up 
temporary  aims,  and  above  all  accommoaate  the  method  to  one's  previously 
made  conclusions  as  to  its  applicability,  and  also  to  the  conditions  under 
whidi  instruction  must  be  given  in  a  period  of  transition. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  older  and  the  newer  method  is  in  the 
manner  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  foreign  lan^age  is  to  be  acquired  and 
appropriated,  so  that  both  proficiency  in  reading  and  ability  to  use  the 
language  veroally  and  in  writing  may  be  attained. 

Whereas,  according  to  the  old  method,  the  written  language  is  made  the 
foundation,  and  is  mastered  by  means  of  translation  into  the  mother- 
tongue,  the  new  method  requires  the  foreign  language  to  be  learnt 
principGtlly  by  means  of  itseli.  without  Norwegian  as  the  connecting  link. 
The  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows  :  The  teacher  begins  by  translating  the 
text  for  the  pupils,  but  this  translation  is  gradually  and  rather  early  left 
off.  Insteaa  of  translating  the  words,  the  teacher  illustrates  the  meaning 
of  them  by  showing  the  thing  that  they  describe,  or  its  picture,  or  he  leads 
the  pupil  to  an  unaerstanding  of  them  by  pointing  out  a  relationship  with 
already  familiar  words^  or  the  word  is  explained  by  circumlocution  m  the 
forei^  lanRuage,  as  is  done  in  explaimng  Norwegian,  which  must  also 
explain  itself.  Tiie  intention  of  this  is  to  merge  the  foreign  expression  in 
the  pupil's  mind  into  the  object  for  which  it  is  the  expression,  as  is  done  in 
the  earliest  attempts  at  acquiring  language. 

How  far  translation  can  be  rendered  superfluous  or  be  superseded  by 
these  means  is  not  yet  determined,  however  ;  in  many  cases  employment 
may  be  made  of  pictures,  circumlocutions,  etc. ;  but,  at  any  rate,  these 
means  do  not  suffice  in  the  case  of  subtler  expressions  for  thought,  abstract 
ideas,  and  idiomatic  expressions  in  a  special  sense.  For  the  present,  it 
must  be  taken  for  granted  that  translation  into  Norwegian  is  necessary  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  the  new  method  presupposes.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  school  must  combat  vague  descriptions  andsemi-comprenension  ; 
but  the  foreign  expression  is  first  understood  to  the  same  extent  as  one 
succeeds  in  finding  the  Norw^an  expression  which  covers  it.  Translation 
is  a  necessary  means  of  testing  the  comprehension ;  the  law  presupposes 
this  skill,  and  it  is  not  attained  without  jpractice.  In  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion drawn  up  below,  therefore,  truislation  is  maintained  to  be  an  impor- 
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tant  and  necessary  exercise  throughout  the  course.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  pupil  accustom  himself  to  under- 
stand the  language  directly  and  without  other  intervention.  This  is  the 
condition  for  linguistic  skill  in  reading  no  less  than  ability  to  speak  and 
write  in  the  foreign  language.  The  teacher  should,  therefore,  at  a  more 
advanced  stage,  and  with  very  easy  passages,  try  now  and  then  to  do 
without  translation,  and  instead  oi  it  make  use  of  explanation  or  free 
rendering  in  the  f  orei^  language.  An  important  means  of  improving  in 
reading  is  cursory  readmg  in  tne  foreign  language  at  home. 

The  requirements  of  the  law  upon  the  second  point  are  "  same  proficiency 
in    repeating    the  substance  of   a   passage  from    the    selected    studied 
passages,  and  in  answering  questions  upon  it."    It  must  be  maintained 
that   this  does  not  refer  to  skill  in  speaking,  if  the  latter  consists  in 
being  able  to  put  one's  thoughts  into  the  foreign  language  offhand.    This 
means  neithermore  nor  less  than  that  the  pupil  shall  think  in  the  foreign 
anguage ;  but  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  is  only  very  imperfectly 
attaint  at  a  school  whose  highest  aim  is  to  teach  the  voung  to  think  in 
their  native  tongue,  and  find  in  it  the  right  expression  for  their  thought 
The  aim  which  the  law  sets  up  with  regard  to  skill  in  speaking  is  also  more 
restricted,  and  for  this  the  above-named  treatment  of  the  reading  passage 
will  prove  to  be  the  school's  most  serviceable  means.    The  verbal  use  of 
the  foreign  language  has  hitherto,  as  a  rule,  been  neglected  or  set  on  one 
side  in  our  schools.    There  were  plenty  of  reading  exercises,  but  very  little 
exercise  in  hearing  and  speaking  ;  the  pupils  have  had  only  a  little  practice 
in  comprehending  what  was  read  or  related,  a  verbal   communication, 
address  or  question,  and  in  replying  to  them.    Dictation  has  been  a  kind 
of  ear-practice,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  employed  with  the  double  pur- 
pose of  accustoming  the  ear  to  recognise  the  word  in  its  phonetic  form,  and 
of  rendering  it  in  its  accepted  written  form,  the  usual  orthography.    But 
to  this  must  now  be  added  o7*al  exercises  of  various  kinds,  with  the  obiect 
of  making  the  pupils  more  familiar  with  the  foreign  language,  and  intended 
as  far  as  jwssible  to  help  in  the  direct  acquisition  of  it.    The  above-named 
exercises  in  reprodiiction  are  to  aid  in  thisj  they  will  be  employed  in 
addition  to  the  dictation,  and  are  not  to  take  its  place. 

The  teacher  must  always  be  free  to  use  Norwegian,  both  when  it  is  a 
question  of  more  detailed  explanation  and  in  the  case  of  serious  admonition 
and  reprimand. 

The  new  method  will  only  have  grammar  used  when  it  lightens  the 
pupil's  work  in  acquiring  the  language.  This  so  far  agrees  with  the  method 
m  practice  that  grammar,  in  the  present  system  of  teaching  languages,  is 
subservient — the  means,  not  the  end.  It  nas,  however,  its  fixed  use^  and 
the  school,  which  must  teach  accuracy  in  every  point,  must  also  require  it 
in  the  grammatical  understanding  of  tne  language.  How  this  understanding 
is  best  gained  is  another  matter.  According  to  the  new  method,  it  comes 
most  naturally  during  reading,  when  the  pupil,  with  the  teacher's  help,  is 
guided  in  gradually  finding  out  the  laws  of  the  language  from  what  he  is 
reading :  not  until  later,  for  repetition,  may  a  systematic  text-book  be 
used.  The  correctness  of  this  principle  may  be  recognised,  but  to  what 
extent  it  ought  to  be  acted  upon  will  depend  upon  practical  considerations. 
Partly  to  save  time,  partly  because  the  material  is  not  always  sufficient,  it 
will  be  best  to  collect  and  arrange  the  material  beforehand,  according  to 
the  categories  which  ought  properly  to  be  made  out  first.  Tne  chief  thing 
will  be  that  the  grammatical  rule  is  illustrated  and  practised  in  an 
intelligent  manner,  the  example  preceding  the  rule.  Teachers  are  recom- 
mend^ to  use  grammars  that  confine  themselves  to  the  representation  of 
the  laws  of  the  language  in  their  broader  features,  while  acquaintance  with 
the  subtler  features  and  the  more  arbitrary  regulations  are  acquired  by  and 
during  reading. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  that  the  selection  of  passages  for  reading  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  teaching ;  all  exercises  in  reading,  speaking, 
and  writmg  are  connected  with  them.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  they  are  adapted  to  their  purpose.  In  the  intermediate 
school,  it  is  above  all  the  language  as  language  that  is  to  be  learnt,  the 
simple  language  in  daily  use.     This  is  what  the  selection  must  represent 
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The  use  to  be  made  of  it,  the  care  with  which  it  is  to  be  acquired,  presuppose 
also  that  the  contents  must  be  such  as  are  worthy  of  being  reaa  in  such  a 
manner.  The  selection  must  be  a  model  one,  both  in  form  and  contents, 
and  be  able  to  contribute  towards  the  general  education.  It  will  be  an 
advantage  if  it  can  be  connected  with  what  tne  pupil  already  knows,  can 
elucidate  it  and  especially  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  the  land  and  people  in 
question  ;  out  the  chief  thing  is  that  the  account  is  smiple  and  natural, 
and  the  matter  pleasant  and  easily  understood,  without  much  explanation, 
by  pupils  of  the  age  of  those  in  the  intermediate  school.  Stories  ancl 
descriptions  from  human  life,  history  and  natm-e  should  form  the  main 
part  of  the  selection. 

HistoTy, 

As  a  general  rule,  the  pupil  ought  first  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
matter  of  instruction  by  means  of  verbal  accounts  by  the  teacher,  who 
must  train  himself  to  relate  well  and  vividly.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
lesson  he  relates,  in  close  adherence  to  the  class-book,  the  task  that  is  to  be 
given  for  home  study  for  the  following  lesson.  In  connection  with  this  he 
tries  to  facilitate  a  certain  acquirement  by  exjylainiiig  unfamiliar  words 
and  ejrj/ressions,  and  gives  the  right  pronunciation  of  names  ;  the  train  of 
thott'C/ht  and  the  coherence  is  explained  when  necessary;  the  2^ints  to  whicli 
special  attention  is  to  be  paid  are  emphasised^  and  previously-mentioned 
past  or  present  circumstances^  which  it  is  necessary  to  recollect,  are 
recalled. 

The  perusal  must  be  adapted  to  the  pupils'  stage  of  development,  and 
also  accommodated  to  the  time  at  disposal.  Out  of  a  lesson  of  45  minutes 
from  10  to  15  are  employed  in  going  through  the  lesson  in  this  way.  In 
the  lower  classes  this  embraces  all  details  ;  at  a  higher  stage  it  may  to  some 
extent  be  advisable  to  confine  the  coherent  account  to  chief  points.  In  the 
upper  classes  it  will  generally  be  advisable,  especially  during  the  repetition 
of  what  has  been  read  in  the  two  lower  classes,  first  to  give  a  general 
survey. 

After  going  through  the  new  lesson  the  pupils  are  examined  in  the  lesson 
they  have  prepared  for  the  day.  Care  is  taken  in  this  examination  that  the 
questions  are  put  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils  have  an  opportunity  of 
replying  in  continuous  narrative,  or  (where  the  matter  is  more  difficult  or 
the  'subject  argumentative)  in  giving  a  fidl  and  coherent  answer.  The 
teacher  must  not  interrupt  to  give  explanations  or  supplementary  questions. 
Only  when  the  pupil  comes  to  a  standstill,  and  has  nothing  to  say,  must 
the  teacher  step  m  to  assist  him. 

When  the  pupils,  through  questioning,  have  given  an  account  of  the 
lesson  for  the  day  in  its  entirety,  the  teacher  talks  with  the  class  about  it, 
seeUng  by  means  of  short  questions  to  give  prominence  to  the  most  im- 
portant points,  to  correct  wnat  is  vague,  supplement  what  is  incomplete, 
and  assure  himself  that  both  in  the  main  and  in  detail  it  has  been 
correctly  understood.  Then  the  lesson  for  the  previous  day  is  again  taken 
up,  for  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  that  the  pupils  are  not  only  prepared  in  the 
new  lesson,  but  also  in  the  old  one.  Opportunity  must  be  given  to  as  many 
pupils  as  possible  to  take  a  personal  share,  and  the  teaching  must  be  bright 
and  lively,  so  that  all  can  follow.* 

At  suitable  places,  and  in  the  degree  permitted  by  circumstances,  the 
teacher  gives  supplements^  detailed  narratives  of  historical  events,  condi- 
tions, and  personages.  The  pupils  are  thereby  encouraged  to  take  an 
interest  in  historical  reading.  The  historical  pictures  that  the  school  owns 
are  used  in  all  stages  of  the  school  to  illustrate  the  narrative.  The  narrative 
should  be  given  extempore ;  reading  only  in  case  of  need. 

In  order  to  make  sure  of  getting  through  the  year's  course  in  the  right 
manner,  the  teacher  ought  to  plan  out  at  the  begmning  of  the  school  year 

*  It  may  seem  natural  to  begin  the  class  with  the  day's  lesson,  and  end  with 
the  perusal  of  the  next.  Experience  shows,  however,  that  in  that  way,  it  often 
happens  that  there  is  no  time  left  for  a  satisfactory  perusal.  But  if  there  is  a 
certainty  of  sufficient  atienbion,  there  is  naturally  nothing  to  prevent  the 
perusal  "being  taken  last. 
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how  he  will  work  throughout  the  year,  how  far  he  intends  to  get,  say,  every 
quarter,  what  narratives  he  will  give,  and  at  what  points  in  the  t^iching. 
Many  circumstances  may,  indeed,  interfere  with  a  plan  of  this  kind,  but 
it  will  always  serve  as  a  standard  and  a  reminder. 

Geography, 

A  considerable  amount  of  topographical  knowledge  is  often  required  in 
daily  life.  The  pupils  ought  therefore,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  school 
curriculum,  to  have  certainly  acquired  the  knowledge  that  is  afforded  them 
in  a  class-book  adapted  to  their  stage  of  development,  and  to  the  number  of 
lessons  given  to  geography. 

But  if  the  pupils'  work  in  geography  is  not  to  be  reduced  to  an  empty 
heaping-up  of  names,  figures,  and  facts,  the  teaching  must  guide  them, 
whenever  there  is  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  to  seek  and  find  coherence  in 
that  which  is  important  to  them.  By  demonstrating  the  relation  of  cause, 
for  instance,  between  the  nature  and  colonisation  of  a  country  and  the 
social  conditions  of  its  {population— by  comparison  and  so  forth — they  may 
see  that  circumstances  in  this  woild  develop  with  a  certain  conformity  to 
law.  It  must  not  be  expected  that  it  is  mamly  by  means  of  the  class-llook 
that  such  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired.  The  class-book  ou^ht,  for  the  most 
part,  to  give  a  well-arranged  statement  of  that  which  is  to  be  learnt. 
Without  being  reduced  to  a  tabular  list  of  facts  and  names,  it  ought  yet  to 
be  put  together  with  a  certain  conciseness  ;  for  it  ought  to  be  the  teaching 
that  gives  to  the  pupils'  geographic  knowledge  life  and  fulness  on  the  one 
hand,  by  means  of  what  the  teacher  imparts  for  the  clearer  elucidation  of 
the  matter,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  handled  in  the 
careful  collaboration  of  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  avoidmg  a  fruitless  labour  of  memory  is  the 
use  of  the  map.    Where  this  can  give  the  necessary  information  the  class 
book  should  be  worded  as  shortly  as  possible. 

The  map  must  be  studied  thoroughly  with  the  object  in  view  of  giving 
the  pupil  the  power  of  bringing  it  before  his  mind%  eye  at  any  moment. 
For  this  purpose  the  teacher  must  see  that  the  pupils  become  familiar  both 
with  the  wall-maps,  and  with  the  atlas  approved  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, which  each  ot  them  has  in  his  possession.  In  school,  too,  the  pupils 
ought  to  have  their  maps  in  front  of  them  when  a  new  lesson  is  being  gone 
through,  and  the  teacher  must  see  that  they  follow  on  them. 

The  pupils  ought  to  learn  to  know  the  pictures  they  ought  to  keep  in 
mind  of  the  outline  and  boundaries  of  the  countries  and  oceans,  of  the 
mountain  ranges,  valleys,  and  river  courses  ;  from  the  map,  too,  they  most 
gain  a  knowle^e  of  how  the  frontiers  and  population  stand  in  relation  to 
and  are  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  pupils  ought 
also  to  learn  to  find  on  the  map  such  details  as  well-known  towns  on  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude  (same  len^h  of  day),  or  under  the  same  meridian 
(same  time  of  day)^  the  situation  of  geographical  places  (especially  towns)  in 
relation  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  or  to  the  lx)undaries  of  the  adjoining 
country,  countries  with  corresponoing  natural  situation  and  character 
(correspondence  in  climate  and  trade),  countries  of  about  tiie  same  size  (here 
graphic  representations,  etc^  will  be  very  serviceable).  Lastly,  the  ways  of 
communication  between  different  places  on  the  earth  ought  to  be  frequently 
pointed  out. 

Map-drawing  ought  to  be  used  both  for  strengthening  and  testing  the 
knowledge  of  the  map.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  what  ia 
required  is  not  to  produce  really  serviceable  maps,  but  only  to  embody  and 
correct  previously  gained  images.  To  reptresent  the  whole  outline  of  the 
country  by  the  aid  of  more  or  less  artificial  figures  of  memory  is  not  of 
much  use.  The  task  is  as  a  rule  too  hard,  and  the  mark  ia  overshot,  when 
the  memory  is  burdened  with  a  geometrical  figure,  instead  of  strengthening 
the  immediate  representation  of  the  outline  of  the  country  itself.  If.  how- 
ever, it  ia  wished  that  the  pupils  should  draw  outlines  by  the  help  of  lines 
and  points,  these  ought  to  oe  chosen  as  much  as  possible  natunJlyj  as,  for 
instance,  certain  central  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude,  equal  distances 
being  marked  off  to  i)oints  on  or  near  the  outline  of  t^e  country.    This 
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leads  at  the  same  time  to  an  acquirement  of  a  certain  geographical  know- 
ledge, wMle  other  mnemonic  figures,  as  a  rule^  are  of  importance  only  for 
the  mechanical  work,  and  on  account  of  their  often  complicated  natture, 
will  soon  vanish  from  the  memory.  Map-drawing  can  be  employed  with 
the  best  residts  in  the  fixing  of  topographical  details  in  the  memory,  and 
here  much  time  will  be  saved  by  giving  round  printed  or  hectographed  out- 
lines for  filling  in,  either  as  home-work,  carefully  done,  or  from  memory, 
in  class.  *As  practical  object-matter  in  teaching  geography  may  be  recom- 
mended, besides  the  globe  and  maps,  plates  and  photographs  representing 
speciidly  interesting  Landscapes,  famous  buildings,  scenes  from  life,  types  o7 
nationalities,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  order  which  ought  to  be  followed  in  the  treatment 
of  the  material,  it  is  undoubtedly  best  to  begin  with  our  own  countrjr.  In 
the  lowest  class,  however,  the  geography  of  Norway  cannot  be  finished. 
The  development  of  the  pupils  is  too  little  advanced,  and  their  stock  of 
geographical  ideas  too  smalL  It  must  be  the  conscious  aim  of  the  instruc- 
tion to  expand  and  fix  these  ideas,  and  this  is  best  done,  after  having 
marked'the  most  important  points  in  the  first  studying  of  Norway's  geo- 
graphy, by  turning  the  attention  outwards  to  other  lands  and  to  forei^ 
conditions,  always  comparing  the  unknown  and  foreign  conditions  at  home. 
This,  on  account  of  the  quantitv  of  the  material,  demands  a  strict  economy, 
which  is  again  conditiomd  on  the  employment  of  the  best  opportunity  for 
every  purpose.  If,  for  instance,  bv  comparing;  the  natural  conditions  in 
Norway  and  Switzerland,  the  pupils  have  received  a  sufficiently  clear  idea 
of  what  a  mountainous  country  is,  this  is  subsequently  used  as  a  complete 
conoeptiSn,  that  need  not  be  dwelt  long  uix)n  in  the  future.  The  concep- 
tion of  coaa^itnd  inland  climate  may  be  gained  by  comparing  the  climatic 
conditions  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway  and  in  Russia.  And  in  this  way 
the  fundamental  geographical  ideas  must  svstematically  be  given  fulness 
and  substance,  and  then  made  use  of.  More  is  attained  by  thoroughly 
entering  upon  the  matter  in  this  way,  at  a  convenient  opportunity,  and 
afterwards  referring  to  it,  than  by  spreading  the  work  evenly— and  thinly 
— over  the  whole  course. 

Natural  HUiory, 

While  seeking,  by  means  of  the  instruction,  to  bring  the  pupil  on  to  the 
goal  fixed  by  the  law  for  Natural  History,  the  desire  should  1)e  to  awaken 
and  strengthen  his  powers  of  observation  and  interest  in  nature,  and  also  to 
develop  his  ability  to  give  a  correct  account  of  what  he  observes,  and  to 
train  him  in  the  drawing  of  conclusions  from  his  observations. 

The  method  of^  instruction  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  this.  A 
natond  object,  a  living  plant***,  a  stuffed  animal,  or,  in  default  of  this,  a  good 
picture,  is  placed  berore  the  pupil ;  at  a  later  stage,  a  skull,  a  complete 
skeleton,  and  so  forth. 

The  pupil  is  made  to  explain  what  he  sees,  his  manner  of  expressing  him- 
self is  corrected,  and  he  is  aided  in  discovering  what  he  has  overlooked,  and 
finally  in  <hrawing  the  right  conclusions  from  his  observations. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  tvpes  have  been  gone  through,  and  the  pupil 
has  Uius  become  familiar  with  the  terminolosy,  the  teacher  passes  on  to  tne 
•ompariflon  of  nearly-allied  forms.  This  \rS\  gradually  lead  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  UjcX  that  for  the  sake  of  the  general  view,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
set  up  a  system. 

In  studying. the  natural  history  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  pupils,  as 
early  as  the  nrst  class,  must  be  instructed  m  the  way  to  press  and  preserve 
pknts  ;  while  a  school  herbarium,  as  a  rule,  will  prove  to  be  of  very  small 
pedagogic  valuet,  it  is  a  very  different  matter  with  a  collection  that  has 
been  made  from  first  to  last  by  the  pupil  himself. 

Collecting  and  naming  of  plants  in  the  holidays  ought  to  be  encouraged. 


*  Everv  pupil  in  the  class  mu^t  have  a  specimen  of  the  plant  in  front  uf  him. 
t  A  school  collection  of  typical  fruit-forms  would  be  useful. 
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At  the  final  examination  the  pupil  ought  to  be  able  to  show  a  herbarium 
made  by  himself,  embracing  about  fifty  typical  and  commonly  occurring 
species/ 

While  the  pupil  is  trained  to  observe,  attempts  should  also  be  made  to 
awaken  a  love  of  nature  in  him ;  he  must  feel  that  he  has  duties  and 
responsibilities  towards  living  creatures  ;  he  must  be  brought  to  see  that  it 
is  cruel  and  base  to  rob  biras  of  their  e^gs,  or  impale  hving  insects  on 
needles,  to  destroy  trees,  etc.,  and  that  his  energy  and  desire  to  observe 
will  be  able  to  find  a  nobler  field  in  hatching  butterflies,  making  simple 
attempts  at  cultivating  from  seeds,  and  so  forth. 

Physics, 

The  instruction  in  Physics  must  also  be  given  by  means  of  observation, 
and  the  subiect  has  this  advantage,  namely,  that  what  is  observed  is 
phenomena  that  occur.  The  phenomenon  in  progress  more  easily  en^proescs 
the  interest  than  unalterable  natural  objects ;  and  the  interest  m  the 
physical  phenomena  will  be  heightened  in  a  degree  corresponding  with  the 
opportumty  which  is  afforded  the  pupil  of  experimenting  with  them 
hmiself. 
The  natural  course  of  instruction  will  Ije  as  follows  : — 
First,  the  expermient  is  performed,  and  this  is  done  by  the  pupil  himself, 
under  the  teacher's  guidance,  as  often  as  there  is  an  opportunity  for  it. 
The  teacher  states  the  consecutive  order  of  the  manipulations  performed, 
and  the  ensuing  phenomenon  :  from  these  he  is  led  to  deduce  laws,  which 
he  can  and  must  require  to  be  expressed  with  absolute  correctness.  Lastly, 
he  explains  the  ai)paratus  employed,  by  a  drawing  on  the  black-boara 
in  cases  where  this  can  be  done.  Not  until  the  experiment  has  thus 
been  performed  and  explained  are  the  pupils  given  their  lessons  to  learn 
in  an  authorised  text-Wk,  which,  in  order  to  aid  their  memory  during 
repetition,  must  contain  plates  and  descriptions  of  the  apparatus, 
explanations  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  formulation  of  laws. 

Mathematics. 

In  the  second  half-year  in  the  second  class,  theoretical  instruction  in 
arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry  shall  be  begun.  At  this  stage,  the  pupils 
will  have  acquired,  through  their  study  of  practical  arithmetic,  and  the 
preliminary  geometrical  exercises,  the  necessary  qiialifications  to  follow  an 
exact  account  of  the  elements  of  mathematics,  provided — be  it  observed — 
that  the  account  is  straightforward  and  natural,  and  only  occupies  itself 
with  what  belongs  to  the  mathematical  reasoning  structure,  and  does  not 
obscure  natural  conceptions,  and  foster  captious  scepticism,  by  elaborate 
proofs  of  what  good  common  sense  expects  everyone  to  know.  False  steps 
m  the  direction  nere  referred  to  are.  however,  no  longer  common  here. 

Demonstration  belongs  inseparaoly  to  the  mathematical  instruction  in 
the  intermediate  school,  at  any  rate  since  the  new  arrangement,  as  that 
portion  of  mathematics  gone  through  in  the  intermediate  school  is  not  taken 
up  again  in  the  higher  secondary  school.  The  demonstrations  must  possess 
perfect  clearness  and  incontrovertibility.  But  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  the  mathematical  proofs  are  there  for  the  sake  of  the  propositions^ 
are  to  serve  the  purpose  of  fixing  their  substance  in  the  memory,  ot 
strengthening  the  recognition  of  them,  and  of  elucidating  their  more  or  less 
comprehensive  applicaoility.  If,  by  means  of  the  demonstrations,  no  mcMre 
active  appropriation  of  the  substance  of  the  propositions,  or  greater  con- 
fidenc  3  m  their  application  is  gained,  mathematical  demonstration  will  be 
only  playing  with  chains  of  reasoning,  which  may  indeed  be  f ormatiycdy 
developing,  out  is  lacking  in  reality.  The  demonstration  ought  therefore 
always  to  oe  as  simple  and  straightforward  as  possible.  The  teacher  ought 
not  to  treat  the  demonstration  as  something  the  pupils  only  have  to  learn 
by  heATt.  They  ought  rather  to  learn  that  tney  already  have  the  thou^^hts 
used  in  the  demonstration ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  using  them  in  the  nght 

*  The  herbarium  ought  not  to  contain  exclusively  herbaceous  plants,  bat 
also  pressed  leaves  ana  flowers  of  common  trees  and  shrubs.  In  the  choice 
of  species  fpecial  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  aim  set  by  the  law. 
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way.    They  ought  therefore  often  to  be  called  upon  to  work  with  the 
teacher  when  he  is  giving  a  new  demonstration. 

Where  the  pupils  can  find  their  own  way  they  should  be  allowed  to  do 
so ;  in  scarcely  any  other  domain  is  the  heuristic  method  so  applicable,  so 
productive  of  mterest  and  self-dependence,  and  so  effective  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  home-work. 

Domestic  Ecmiomy, 

Domestic  economy  ia  rather  a  wide  field.  First,  everything  under  the 
head  of  needlework  must  be  excepted,  as  this  forms  a  subject  by  itself. 
What  is  then  most  feasible  in  an  intermediate  school  is  the  preparation  of 
foody  and  certain  points  of  household  economy  in  connection  with  it,  such  as 
housekeeping  accounts,  heating,  ventilation,  etc.  It  will  easily  be  seen 
that  this  branch  often  encroaches  on  other  branches  of  the  school  curriculum, 
such  as  hygiene,  physics  and  the  small  amount  of  chemistry  connected  with  it 
(burning),  soolo^  (human  being),  and  botany  (many  of  the  nutritious 
substances).  This  contact  with  so  many  other  subjects  affords  the  most 
welcome  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  pupil's  desire  and  ability  to  make 
use  of  these  sciences  ;  and  the  importance  of  this  may  just  lie  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  the  service  of  another  branch,  and  will  generally  be  with 
another  teacher  that  this  happens.  Their  independent  energv  is  appealed 
to  all  the  more  strongly.  It  follows  from  the  above,  that  the  teacher  in 
domestic  economy  must  have  the  necessary  acquaintance  with  all  the  above- 
named  biunches. 

The  chief  object  of  the  instruction  in  domestic  economy  ought  to  be  to 
teach  the  pupils  rational  and  economical  cooking.  It  ought  therefore 
principally  to  embrace  only  the  preparation  of  orainary,  gc^,  every-day 
fare.  No  great  amount  of  theoretical  matter,  chemical  and  physiological, 
should  enter  the  field.  The  teacher  ought  principally  to  content  herself 
with  making  use  of,  and  when  necessary  supplementing,  to  some  extent, 
what  the  girls  have  already  been  taught,  or  are  beins;  taught  in  the  above- 
named  branches.  She  must  thus  always  keep  herself  informed  as  to  how 
far  the  pupils  have  got  in  them.  A  little  about  the  importance  of 
nutritious  substances  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  their  nutritive 
value,  and  their  occurrence  in  the  most  ordinary  articles  of  food  must  of 
course  be  included,  but  only  as  the  pupils  learn  to  know  these  articles  of 
food  in  the  course  of  their  practical  work.  With  the  many  good  means 
of  iUustration  at  disposal,  this  will  be  by  no  means  difficult.  Both  good 
plates,  prepared  for  school  use,  and  very  simple  experiments  may  here  be 
empl^ed.  The  pupils  ou^ht  also  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  samples 
of  different  kinds  of  ordinary  articles  of  fooa  and  drink,  which  may  be 
kept  in  small  glasses,  e,a.^  different  sorts  of  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  beans,  peas, 
flour,  spice,  etc.,  all  marked  with  the  current  prices.  As  other  means  ot 
illustration  may  be  named  plates  showing  the  way  of  cutting  up  animals 
(cow,  calf,  sheep.  pigX  both  by  a  sketch  of  the  whole  animal  with  a  state* 
ment  of  tne  quality,  and  (what,  however,  is  less  important)  by  pictures  of 
the  different  pieces,  with  a  statement  of  the  most  ordinary  and  practical 
uies.  Tlie  teacher  should  also,  now  and  then  give  the  pupils  an.opportu- 
nity  of  seeing  an  animal  cut  up  at  a  butcher's,  and  of  assisting  in  the  pur- 
cfaaae  of  meat. 


6M.  ^i 
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•APPENDIX  IV. 

PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  HIGHER  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 

As  a  supplement  to  my  previous  account  of  the  new  laws  and  regula- 
tions concerning  the  Higher  School  in  Norway,  I  venture  to  make  the 
following  additions : — 

From  the  autumn  of  1900,  the  instruction  in  the  £UKher  Secondary 
Schools  (gf/mnasia)  will  be  arranged  according  to  the  law  of  the  27th  JuIt, 
1896.  On  the  5th  December,  1899,  the  Deputment  issued  new  curricula 
and  courses  of  instruction,  drawn  up  by  the  Council  of  Education,  after 
the  opinions  of  the  schools  upon  vanous  points  had  been  heard. 

The  new  plan  of  instruction  fixes  the  time  table  division  of  lessons  for 
the  various  sides  as  follows : — 

Time-Tablb. 

As"reial"  side.      Bs linguistic-historical  side.      C= linguistic-historical  side 

with  Latin. 


Side 

A. 

B. 

C. 

Class 

I. 

II. 

III. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

I. 

II. 

IIL 

Religion  - 
Norwegian 
German  - 
English   • 
French     • 
Latin 
History   - 
Geography 
Natural  Science 
Mathematics  • 
Drawing - 

1 
4 
3 
4 
4 

1 
4 
4 
2 

1 
5 
3 
2 
2 

3 

1 
5 
6 
2 

2 

4 
3 
2 

2 

3 
2 
5 
6 
1 

1 
4 
3 

4 
4 

3 
1 
4 

4 
2 

1 
6 
3 

7 

4 

5 

1 
1 
2 

2 
5 
3 
7 
3 

5 
2 

1 
2 

1 
4 
3 

4 
4 

3 

1 
4 
4 
2 

1 
5 
3 
2 
5 
7 
3 
1 
1 
2 

2 

4 
3 
2 

11 
8 
2 

1 
2 

Total  - 

30 

30 

.W 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

To  this  must  be  added  six  hours  a  week  for  gymnastics  and  singing. 


(The  following  extracts  are  given  from  the  course  of  study  in  the  various 
branches) :  — 
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Norwegian. 

A.   Oral  Instructum, 

I. — The  Ordinary  Literary  Langtuige, 

With  regard. to  the  choice  of  literature,  considerable  freedom  is  granted, 
but  certain  requirements  will  always  be  made.  The  aim  is  to  ^ve  the 
pupil  as  complete  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  cultural,  social,  and 
intellectual  lue  of  our  people  during  different  periods,  as  it  reveals  itself 
in  literature.  The  poetical  literature  will  occupy  the  chief  share  of  atten- 
tion, but  the  selection  ought  also  to  include  samples  of  other  works  which 
serve  to  throw  light  upon  sides  of  that  life  which  are  not  directly  apparent 
in  the  former,  but  of  which,  in  the  interests  of  general  education,  it  is 
desirable  for  the  pupil  to  have  some  knowledge.  These  samples,  which 
should  also  be  moaels  of  good  prose,  style  and  diction,  will  be  chosen  by 
preference  from  more  modem  writings. 

In  the  choice  of  both  poetical  and  prose  selections,  consideration  should 
be  paid  at  every  step  to  the  standard  of  attainment  and  development  of  the 
pupils :  but  care  must  also  be  taken  that  in  the  entire  selection  that  is 
studied  in  the  three  classes  of  the  gj/mnasiumy  the  different  periods  and 
stages  of  development  in  literature  are  represented  by  characteristic 
samples  in,  as  far  as  possible,  a  reasonable  proportion.  As  the  Danish 
literature  after  1814  is  in  manv  ways  closely  connected  with  the  Norwegian, 
selections  from  modern  Danish  authors  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  With 
regard  to  translations  from  our  old  literature,  and  the  reading  of  dialect 
authors,  see  below  under  II. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  there  shall  be  as  mttch  read  as  possible. 
But  it  is  no  less  important  to  oppose  the  tendency  towards  hasty  reading, 
and  to  make  the  pupils  understand  what  profit  and  pleasure  there  may  be 
in  reading  that  takes  time  to  dwell  upon  form  and  substance. 

A  lesson  must  therefore  be  chosen  for  each  class,  and  made  the  object  of 
more  detailed  treatment ;  but  as  far  as  time  will  allow,  in  addition  to  this, 
there  should  be  reading  with  short  explanations  of  works  or  portions  of 
works  that,  besides  being  characteristic  of  a  period  or  author,  are  especially 
entertaining  and  calculated  to  arouse  the  literary  interest  of  the  pupils. 
Some  of  the  best  among  the  poems  that  have  been  studied  and  learnt  by 
heart  at  an  earlier  school  stage,  ought  to  be  taken  up  again  in  the 
gyphfuuiumy  to  make  sure  that  the  pupils  both  retain  them  in'  their 
memory  ana  have  a  deeper  understanding  of  them.  The  selectioa  that  is 
taken  up  for  the  examen  artivm  ought  to  be  studied  chiefly  in  the  twoupj^er 
daues  of  the  gymnasium. 

The  special  lessons  in  the  linguistic  historical  side  are  divided  between 
Old  Norwegian  literature  and  foreign  literature  (translations).  .  .  .  For 
instruction  m  the  latter ;  either  Greek  literature  (especially  Homer  and 
Plato)  is  chosen  or  modem  Swedish  and  Danish  literature  (if  Swedish, 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  understanding  of  the  subject-matter,  and  only 
that  degreeof  attention  paid  to  the  phonetic^  and  grammar  of  the  language 
as  is  required  for  this  purpose),  or  otner  foreign  literature  {e.g.,  Shakspeare). 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  gymnasium  pupils  i^ill  generallv  have  some 
interest  in  extending  their  knowledge  of  literature  beyond  the  point 
actually  reached  in  the  instmction.  The  teacher  should  guide  and  support 
this  interest  by  giving  directions  as  to  works  that  can  be  borrowed  from 
the.  school  library. 

If  the  reading  of  literature  is  to  be  profitable,  home  work  must  be 
reomred  of  the  pupils. 

This  home  work,  however,  must  be  of  another  kind  than  that  which  is 
generally  required  of  them.  If  they  are  to  prepare  to  read  a  characteristic 
poem  or  lai^^  work  of  an  author,  the  teacher,  must,  as  a  rule,  give  some 
guidance,  tr^ng  especially  to  connect  it  with  the  author's  characterintic 
position  in  hterature,  perliaps  also  mention  the  conditions  under  which  the 
poem  was  written.  Upon  this  basis  greater  claims  niay  be  made  upon  the 
pupil's  preparation,  which,  in  the  first  place,  will  consist  in  his  making  him- 
self as  familiar  as  he  can  with  the  fundamental  thought  or  feeling  of  the 
poem,  and  giving  expression  to  it  in  his  reading.    The  more  thorou^  study 
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will  then  be  carried  on  by  teacher  and  pupils  working  together.  During 
the  study  the  fundamental  thought  ia  pomted  out  more  fmlj,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  is  developed;  necessary  information  is  also  given  as  to  the 
language,  metre,  rhetoric,  etc.  The  pupil  will  then  have  to  explain  these, 
and  lastly,  by  good  reading,  show  that  ne  has  fully  mastered  what  he  has 
read. 

II.  Old  Nonvegicm  and  Dialect  (Landsniaal), 

I'he  Historical  Development  of  our  Language, 

The  pupils  shall  learn  so  much  Old  Norwegian  as  shall  make  them 
acq^uaintea  with  the  regular  forms  of  the  langua^,  and  afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  our  old  literature  in  its  ori^mal  form.  The  amount 
of  literature  reading  that  can  be  done  in  the  small  number  of  lessons  that 
are  devoted  to  Old  N^orwegian,  especially  in  the  realgymnasivmi  and  for 
Latin  pupils,  will,  however,  be  far  too  insignificant.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  supplement  it,  when  engaged  on  book-language  literature,  with 
good  translations  (fragments  of  Sagas  and  of  the  "King's  Mirror";  some 
poems  out  of  the  Older  Edda). 

The  knowledge  of  "  Landsmaal "  that  has  been  acquired  in  the  lower 
Secondary  School  is  kept  up  and  extended.  The  aim  is  that  the  pupils 
shall  be  easily  able  to  read  and  understand  the  Landsmaal  and  be 
acquainted  witn  its  literature.  They  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  the  country  dialects,  and  have  read  some  of  the  popular 
ballads  that  have  been  preserved  in  them.  A  due  proportion  ot  writings 
in  dialect  are  to  be  included  in  the  general  selection  of  modern  Norwe- 
gian authors  that  is  gone  through  in  the  gymnasium.  But  in  addition  to 
this,  fixed  hours  must  be  given  to  the  Landsmaal,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  an  opportunity  both  of  reading  more  and  of  dwelling  more  attentively 
upon  the  form  of  the  langua^. 

In  connection  \*ith  the  Old  Norwegian  and  Landsmaal,  a  survey  is 
given  of  the  present  conditions  of  language  in  our  country,  and  of  the 
historical  development  of  our  language.  The  chief  points  in  this  are 
to  be  brought  forward  and  emphasised,  but  linguistic  details  are  to  W. 
kept  as  much  as  possible  in  tne  background.  When  the  occasion  is 
suitable,  such  remarks  and  information  as  to  the  forms  and  construction 
of  the  book-language  are  given,  as  are  required  to  erable  the  pupils  to 
use  with  greater  confidence  the  book-language  correctly  in  talking  and 
writing. 

III.  History  of  Literature. 

The  history  of  literature  is  studied  from  a  concise  text-book,  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  old  Norwegian-Icelandic  literature,  and  then  dwelling  on  the 
common  Danish-Norwegian  literature  and  the  Norwegian  literature  since 
1814  ;  in  the  literature  of  Denmark  since  1814,  the  most  eminent  authors 
are  touched  upon. 

In  the  1st  class  the  instruction  is  restricted  chiefly  to  biographical  facts 
concerning  the  authors  whose  works  are  studied  there.  After  a  somewhat 
wider  knowledge  of  literature  upon  which  to  build  has  been  acquired  in  the 
2nd  class,  a  connected  study  of  the  history  of  literature  is  commenced. 

B.  Exercises  in  the  Use  of  the  Langiuige. 
1.    Written  Exe^'cises. 

The  aim  is  that  the  pupils  shall  be  able  to  write  upon  subjects  suitable 
to  their  age  and  stage  of  development  in  a  satisfactory  manner  as  regards 
matter  and  form« 

These  subjects  shall  be  so  chosen  that  in  treating  them  the  pupil  may 
find  the  material  he  requires  in  the  various  branches  of  knowleage  and 
ideas  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  in  the  teaching  of  school 
and  from  life  itself;    .... 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  gymnasium  the  work  of  the  middel  school  should 
be  continued  with  exercises  of  a  narrative  and  descriptive  kind.  In  the 
second  half-year  of  the  first  class  the  pupils  pass  on  to  themes  which, 
the  ugh  still  chiefly  descriptive,  narrative,  and  explanatory,  yet  require  ^ 
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more  methodicftl  thoiu^trdeyelopment ;  but  with  this  arises  the  necessity 
for  oorresponding  guioance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  As  the  subject  to 
be  treated  must  be  well  known,  the  pupils  should  be  left  as  much  as 
possible,  in  the  joint  work  in  the  class,  to  nnd  the  material  themselves ;  but 
m  its  arrangement  the  teacher's  guidance  must  be  more  evident.  When  an 
appropriate  arrangement  has  been  agreed  upon,  the  pupils  should  repeat 
this  in  a  short  outline,  which  they  must  then  follow  in  tneir  essay.  After 
thus  working  up  the  material,  the  pupils'  exercises  will  in  a  ffreat  measure 
be  reproduction ;  but  this  reproduction  will  require  work  wnich  will  give 
linguistic  results,  and  practice  in  a  definitely  arranged  development  of 
thought. 

When  the  pupils  can  go  on  farther,  and  begin  to  write  exercises  of  an 
amuneutative  character  upon  subjects  taken  from  general  but  higher 
life-interests,  it  will  be  the  teacher's  task,  while  referring  to  concrete 
circumstances,  to  make  the  pupils  see  that  they  know  more  about  the 
subject  than  they  think,  ana  to  help  them  to  clear  up  and  make  use  of 
their  knowledge  by  teaching  them  to  draw  conclusions  from  what  they 
have  observed  and  picked  up  in  one  way  or  another,  to  make  comparisons, 
find  oontrasto  and  ^neral  pointo  of  view  which  will  determine  the  arrange- 
ment of  tiie  exercise.  How  far  a  teacher  should  go  in  a  preparatory 
treatment  of  the  subject  such  as  this  depends  upon  its  nature  and  the 
standpoint  of  the  class.  If  the  subjects  are  taken  m>m  the  oral  Norwegian 
instruction,  or  are  such  as  are  touched  upon  in  the  course  of  that  instruc- 
tion, the  preparatory  treatment  may  be  shortened  or  omitted.  It  will 
alwavB  be  a  chief  consideration  that  the  personal  work  of  the  pupils  shall 
not  be  imdulv  checked ;  the  preparatory  studv  of  the  subject,  therefore, 
must  be  gradually  limited  to  bnef  hints,  and  opportunity  given  for  com- 
position \%ithout  any  previous  help. 

In  this  kind  of  instruction,  more  than  any  other,  it  is  desirable  to  assist 
each  pupil  Btpaintelp,  The  teaching  here  too,  however,  is  subject  to  the 
ordinary  conditions' of  the  school ;  it  must  be  class-teaching,  and  thereby 
a  limit  is  set  for  individual  influence  and  ^dance.  The  cofrection  of 
exerciies  must  also  be  considered  from  this  point  of  view.  As  long  as  it 
is  a  question  of  faults  that  do  not  affect  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
exercise  a^dd  its  development,  simple  and  more  formal  faults,  the  teacher 
will  be  able  to  point  them  out  without  any  further  explanation  being 
necessar^r ;  but  when  the  fault  goes  deeper,  when  the  idea  or  connection 
of  ideas  is  incorrect  or  differs  from  the  plan  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of 
the  subject,  when  the  expressions  used  are  so  indistinct  or  inadequate  that 
Ihe^  have  to  be  altered,  a  mere  indication  of  the  fault  will  not  be  sufficient, 
while,  especially  in  larger  classes,  there  will  not  be  time  to  deal  with  each 
one.  The  teacher  will  then  be  ooliged,  as  far  as  possible,  to  collect  such 
faults  under  one  head,  and  deal  with  them  for  the  whole  class ;  but  he  will 
be  able  to  assure  himself  that  his  remarks  reach  each  one,  by  requiring  that 
the  defective  parts  shall  be  re-written. 

One  special  difficulty  for  the  pupil  in  these  exercises  is  that  in  most  cases 
he  has  no  direct  model  to  follow.  It  will  therefore  be  advisable  that  the 
teacher,  when  he  has  corrected  the  pupils'  work,  should  give  them  a  theme 
written  by  himself  on  the  same  subject  for  comparison,  especially  when 
more  difficult  subjects  are  given  for  the  first  time. 

However  important  the  guidance  afforded  by  individual  or  general 
correction  may  oe,  it  will  only  have  attained  its  end  when  the  pupils,  with 
sMdeDt  practice,  can  turn  the  teacher's  instruction  to  account  One  theme 
every  three  weeks  must  be  considered  the  minimum  amount  of  such 
exercise.  In  addition  to  this,  an  opportunity  should  be  given  as  a  rule  twice 
every  half  year  in  all  the  classes,  of  writing  extempore  essays  in  school  in 
several  consecutive  hours.  Themes  on  class  subjects  may,  if  the  teacher  of 
such  subjects  insist  upon  proper  treatment  of  language  and  arrangement, 
support  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue,  but  ought  not  to  form  a  part  of  it 

II. —  Verbal  Delivery. 

The  writing  of  Norwegian  compositions  will  be  made  considerably  easier 
if  the  pupils  are  accustomed  to  fi^e  verbal  expression  to  their  thoughts  in  a 
clear  ana  decided  form.  In  the  introductory  remarks  to  the  lower  secondary 
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{middd)  school  plan  of  instruction,  it  is  also  pointed  out  that  Norwegian  is 
a  common  subject  for  whose  care  atid  nurture  in  y^eech  and  writing  ul  the 
teachers  are  responsible.  This  refers  principally  to  the  attention  the 
teacher  must  pay  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pupil  renders  an  aocount  of 
his  knowledge.  This  giving  an  account  affords  a  good  training  in  verbal 
expression.  If  a  full  and  connected  account  be  required,  it  wilTalso  teach 
what  may  V»e  called  *'  elocution."  The  practice  of  the  pupils  in  the'  verbal 
ernploynjeiit  of  the  language  is,  however,  of  such  importance  that  it 
demands  sjtecial  attention,  especially  from  the  Norwegian  teaehet.  All 
exercises  with  this  object  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  connected  with  the  rest 
of  the  Norwegian  instruction,  and  both  the  oral  and  the  written  part  df  it 
might  afford  an  opportunity  tor  this.  In  the  already  menrtioned  opal  study 
of  literary  works  or  parts  of  such,  the  work  consists  in  seizing  and  following 
the  development  of  ideas,  and  then  explaining  their  contents.  An  explana- 
tion of  this  kind  may  be  concluded  by  making  the  oupil  give  a  connected 
account  of  the  matter  and  chain  of  tnought  in  verbal  form.  S<Hnet||ing  o 
the  same  kind  may  be  accomplished  during  the  work  with  NcMrWecpan 
essays.  Every  essay  will  fall  readily  into  several  parts,  each  of  whicn  uiall 
be  separately  developed.  The  subject  may  contain  contrasts,  each  of  ^vdiich 
may  oe  attacked  or  defended  {e.g,^  the  peace  question,  total  abstinence, 
luxury).  There  is  then  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  pupils,  one  or  more  ot 
them,  the  task  of  preparing  an  oral  explanation  of  part  of  the  theme,  either 
to  attack  or  defena  one  side  of  it.  Under  the  teacner's  direction,  this  may 
acquire  the  form  of  a  regular  discussion,  and  the  pupils  have  an  opportunity 
of  finding,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  proper  expression  for  their 
thought,  while  at  the  same  time  the  subject  is  explained  and  prepared  for 
the  written  treatment.  If  by  these  and  similar  exercises  the  pupils' 
desire  to  express  their  thoughts  is  awakened,  their  ability  to  make  use  of 
the  language  either  orally  or  in  writing  is  increased. 

German  and  English. 

In  both  languages  the  knowledge  and  skill  gained  in  the  lower  9econdary 
{middel)  school  forms  the  foundation  for  further  instruction.  In  the 
middd  school  it  is  the  language  first  of  all  that  is  to  be  learnt ;  in  the 
aymiumum  its  content  takes  the  foremost  place.  The  knowledge  of  the 
language  previously  gained  is  stren£[thenea  and  extended,  but  tiiis  is 
accomplished  while  mastering  a  selection  of  the  literature.  The  tekching 
of  the  ffj/mnanum  in  German  and  English  is  thus,  besides  increasing  the 
linguistic  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  to  introduce  them  to  the  culture  ^  the 
nations  in  question,  as  it  is  shown  in  their  literature,  and  thereby  oontribnte 
greatly  to  a  general  education  resting  upon  a  modem  basis. 

German. 

It  follows  from  the  number  of  lessons  put  down  for  this  subject,  that  the 
reading  of  liUrature  cannot  be  very  extensive,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
determined  chiefly  according  to  literary-historical  considerations.  Its 
object  must  be  on  the  one  hand  to  make  the  pupils  to  some  extent 
acquainted  with  a  few  eminent  authors,  who  have  haa  a  decided  influence 
upon  the  mental  life  of  the  German  people,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  con- 
tribute in  some  degree  to  throw  li^ht  upon  the  more  renaarkable  events  in 
the  historj^  of  the  nation,  especially  in  recent  times. 

A  selection  from  the  literature  forms  the  foundation  for  the  instruction. 

A  quantity  of  150  octavo  pages  is  set,  half  poetry  and  half  prose,  whidi 
is  to  be  gone  steadilv  through  and  taken  up  lor  the  examen  artium.  One 
hundred  pa^es  of  tnis  quantity  is  obligatory ;  alternatives  are  given  for 
the  remaining  fifty.  The  material  for  the  above  is  taken  pamy  from 
classic  authors,  such  as  Goethe  and  Schiller,  especially  the  latter,  partly 
from  modern  literature.  It  should  contain  descriptions  of  events  and 
persons  belonging  to  G^nnan  history,  more  especially  during  the  last  few 
centuries,  speeches  and  songs  that  give  expression  to  the  feeling  of  the 
time,  and  so  forth.  Whatever  is  taken  of  an  author  ought  to  form  a 
whole  ;  if  a  work  is  given  in  extracts,  these  ought  also  to  form  a  complete 
whole,  and  V)e  able  to  be  read  and  understood  as  suchr 
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In  addition  to  this  portion  for  thorough  study,  at  least  eighty  jiages  of 
easier,  more  varied  matter  is  read,  taken  from  modem  authors,  and  in 
•ome  measure,  at  any  rate,  calcolatea  to  fill  up  deficiencies  in  the  first-named 
selections.^ 

All  selections  that  are  used  in  the  gvmnanum^  either  for  thorough  or 
more  cursory  study,  must  be  approved  of  by  the  school  committee  before 
they  are  taken  into  use.-  They  should  be  accompanied  by  a  commentaiy, 
which  shall  give  the  pupils,  especially  by  technical  and  linguistic  details,  the 
assistance  necessary  for  .^heir  home  preparation.  It  should  chiefly  be  given  in 
Gkrman.  In  an  appendix,  there  are  also  given  short  biographies  in  German, 
of  the  authors  represented  in  the  selection.  No  connected  history  of 
Uteratnreis  read. 

As  regards  the  method  for  the  verbal  itudy  of  the  selected  works,  the 
^ytnwtwum  ought  to  carry  on  the  method  of  the  middel  school.  The 
deeiiotujfbr  thorough  %tudy  require  to  be  both  understood  and  mastered. 
A  piece  is  given  for  home  study.  At  the  first  lesson  this  preparation  is 
tested  bv  the  pupil's  translation  and  the  explanation  he  is  required  to 
give.  This  explanation  is  supplemented  by  the  teacher,  who,  partly  in  the 
;  orm  of  conversation,  goes  through  the  piece,  pointing  out  the  cnain  of 
thought,  and  adding  anything  that  may  throw  light  upon  it.  In  doing  this 
the  teacner,  and  after  him  the  pupil,  makes  use  of  the  German  language  as 
far  as  it  ra  found  to  serve  its  purpose.  At  the  next  lesson  the  pupil  is 
required  to  show  what  he  has  understood,  either  by  mentioning,  in  answer 
to  the  teadier's  questions,  the  chief  points  in  the  piece,  or  by  giving  a  more 
or  less  free  mmmary  of  it.  In  the  more  cursory  study  of  that  part  of  the 
selection  vrhich  is  described  above  as  consisting  of  mixed  and  lighter 
matter,  home  preparation  is  required  ;  but  the  material  is  not  made  the 
subject  of  such  thorough  treatment  as  the  first  part  of  the  selection.  In 
easier  parts  translation  may  be  omitted  ;  reading  aloud  will  then  be  suffi- 
cient, uie  teacher  insuring  himself,  if  necessary,  against  misunderstanding 
or  half  understanding,  bypiitting  questions  to  tne  pupil  about  the  contents 
€X  the  meaning  of  certain  words. 

The  fframmatical  instruction  is  continued.  On  admission  to  the  gymna- 
tnim,  tne|mpil  must  be  well  up  in  the  etymology,  and  have  a  general  idea 
<^  the  syntaf.  This  knowledge  must  be  confirmed,  and,  more  particularly 
withre^^rd  to  the  syntax^  extended.  This  takes  place  especially  in  the 
m/mmumin  first  class,  where,  to  this  end,  if  desired,  exercises  of  tne  same 
kind  as  in  the  middel  school  may  be  written ;  but  in  the  upper  classes,  too, 
it  irill  be  necessary  to  spend  some  time  on  the  study  of  grammar.  At  the 
emuMH  artium  the  rules  of  grammar  ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
special  tests;  but  if  a  candidate  showed  uncertainty  in  grammar,  this 
oiudit  to  count  against  him  just  as  much  as  uncertainty  in  the  language 
ana  its  use. 

Written  exerciuB  are  associated  principally  with  reading  and  verbal 
instruction.  This  is  done  by  a  written  reproduction  of  what  is  read  both 
from  the  portion  for  thorouiph  study  and  from  the  lighter  reading.  As  a 
beginning,  some  of  the  chief  points  in  a  piece  that  has  been  read  are 
dictated  or  written  up  on  the  buu^  board  for  the  pupils  to  fill  in,  with  or 
without  previous  verbal  account.  This  is  then  carried  farther,  larger  and 
htfger  pieces  of  the  selection  just  ^ne  through  being  repeated  in  shortened 
form,  at  fint  with  a  summary  wntten  and  lead  aloud  by  the  teacher  for  a 
basis,  afterwards  following  an  outline  ^ven  by  the  teacher,  or  found  out  by 
the  impil  under  his  guidance.  Under  this  head  comes  the  turning  of  dramatic 
scenes  or  epic  poems  into  prose.  Alternating  with  this,  a  piece  of  a  narra  - 
tive  character  may  be  read  aloud,  and  the  subject-matter  repeated.  The 
above-mentioned  written  exercises  may  be  done  by  the  pupils  partly  at 
school  partly  at  home. 

In  the  viva  vocejxirt  of  the  leaving  examination,  the  candidate  will  have 
to  read  aloud  a  piece  from  the  tdectionfor  thorough  study,  translate  it,  and 
then  repeat  its  subject  matter  in  German.  He  must  further,  also  in  the 
iomign  language,  answer  such  questions  as  the  piece  ^ves  occasion  to, 
explain  the  connection,  and  give  technical  and  linguistic  explanations  to 
an  extent  justified  by  previous  study  at  school.  This  is  followed  by  the 
rtadin^  aloud  and  ^nslation  of  an  unknown  piece, 
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The  written  part  of  the  examination  will  consist  of  a  written  repetitioD 
of  a  piece  of  a  narrative  character,  a  page  (octavo),  or  a  page  ana  a-half 
in  length,  which  is  read  aloud  twice  over. 

Engush. 

As  a  foundation  for  the  instruction  on  both  sides,  an  approved  selection 
from  the  literature  is  emi)loyed,  from  which  a  smaller  selection  is  again 
made  for  the  leaving  examination.  With  regard  to  certain  parts  of  it.  the 
study  will  be  obligatory,  in  others,  a  choice  within  certain  limits  will  be 
allowed.  The  selection  shall  in  the  first  place  supply  reading  matter  that 
is  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  English  culture  and  history  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  while  the  literary  object  of  giving  samjdes  of  the  classic 
writers  in  the  various  styles  falls  more  into  the  background. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  the  study  of  literature^  the 
plan  for  German  is  followed;  in  both  languages  the  double  treatment  (rf 
the  reading  matter  (first  lesson,  translation  and  explanation  ;  second  lesson, 
repetition  m  the  foreign  language  of  the  main  points  in  the  piece),  is  a 
necessarjr  consequence  of  the  requirements  of  the  law.  A  recapitulation  in 
No}*io€gtcm^  however,  of  the  previous  day's  lesson  (or  of  a  longer  section)  is 
of  course,  not  prohibited.  For  example,  English  poetry,  boUi  as  regards 
form  and  matter,  will  often  present  such  difficulties  that  a  r^sunU  in  Englidi 
cannot  be  required  of  the  pupil. 

With  regard  to  translation  into  Norwe^n,  the  plan  of  instruction  for  the 
niiddel  school  says  that,  on  certain  conditions,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  let 
an  English  translation  of  the  extract  read  take  its  place.  A  similar  mode  of 

Srocedure  is  recommended  in  the  gymnanum  also.  When  the  lesson  for  the 
ay  presents  some  easy  parts  it  will  often  be  enough  to  read  these  aloud, 
while,  on  coming  to  more  difficult  j)arts,  recourse  is  once  more  had  to  transr 
lation.  How  far  this  may  be  earned  depends,  however,  upon  the  standflu*d 
of  the  class,  and  can  only  be  decided  by  the  teacher  himself.  Translaticm 
will,  at  any  rate,  be  usual,  and  the  pupu  must  always  be  prepared  to  show 
his  comprehension  of  the  foreign  words  by  a  correct  translation,  put  into 
natural  and  idiomatic  language. 

With  re^rd  to  the  proficiency  in  the  oral  use  of  the  language  that  is  to 
be  gained  m  the  ayninasium^  the  law  itself  indicates  the  limitations  natural 
to  a  secondary  school,  requinng  only  practice  in  repeatin|g  the  contents  of 
pieces  read  aloud,  which  the  pupils  nave  gone  through  in  English  during 
the  gi/funasium  course,  and  in  answering  Questions  upon  them.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  part  at  any  rate  of  the  instruction  must  have  such 
exercises  for  their  special  aim,  and  recapitulation  in  English  of  the  master 
read  must  be  constantly  and  energetically  practised.  This  will  naturally 
lead  to  an  attempt  to  carry  this  farther,  and,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, also  make  use  of  the  language  m  other  parts  of  the  instruction. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  when  this  is  done  cautiousor,  it  may  be  successful 
and  is  only  to  be  recommended ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  cleariy 
understood  that  the  teacher  can  do  as  he  likes  in  this  matter.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  occasionally,  at  any  rate,  he  tries  to  use  the  foreign 
language  instead  of  Norwe^n,  when  he  feels  sure  that  the  pupils  can 
follow  him  ;  but  it  is  also  evident  that  during  the  reading,  questions  of  such 
a  nature  will  arise,  that  to  make  English  tne  medium  of  communication 
would  be  a  positive  hindrance  to  profitable  instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  portion  for  thorough  study,  some  easier  literature  is 
read  on  both  sides,  chiefl  v  in  the  form  of  home  Study,  the  pupUs  readinff 
over  a  few  pages  (on  the  **  real"  side  three  or  four,  on  the  linguistic-historical 
side  six  or  eight),  and  giving  an  account  of  their  contents  at  school.  This 
is  also  a  lesson,  but  of  a  different  character  to  the  usual  lessons,  as  the 
pupil  is  only  required  to  read  the  civen  portion  with  attention.  The  oljject 
of  such  reading  is  not  so  much  to  fumisn  the  pupils  with  fresh  linguistic 
material,  as  to  confirm  the  knowledge  they  alreiEtoy  possesa,  and  strengthen 
their  linguistic  feeling.  The  reading-matter  made  use  of  should  if  possible 
be  in  an  edition  with  notes,  in  which  the  pupils  will  find  an  explanation  or 
translation  of  difficult  passages.     The  amount  of  preparation  given  by  the 
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paiiil  is  gauged  by  the  teacher  by  English  oonversatioxi  during  the  first 
nau  of  the  time  set  apart  for  this  reading,  after  which  the  extemporising  is 
continued. 

Firtt  Clast. 

(4  Lessons.) 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  the  gf/mnanum^s  first  class  is  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  read  aloud,  translate  and  explain  a  short  selection  from  English 
literature,  and  to  repeat  in  English  the  contents  of  a  piece  of  the  studied 
selection  that  has  been  read  aloud,  and  answer  questions  on  it.  A  written 
test  is  also  required. 

The  literary  selection  ought,  among  other  things,  to  contain  a  few  examples 
of  the  great  novelists^  some  easy  historical  reading,  and  some  short  poemM. 
Eijdbty  pages  of  this  is  taken  up  for  the  annual  examination. 

The  use  of  the  prepositions  is  studied,  and  the  most  impoi-tant  synonyms 
(or  selected  sections  of  the  fprammar,  e.g.,  the  auxiliary  verbs.) 

At  the  yearly  examination,  the  uupils  are  examined  both  orally  and  in 
writing,  very  much  as  in  the  middet  school.  The  %vritUn  exercises  for  this 
ou^t  therefore  to  be  chiefly  repetitions,  as  in  the  middel  school,  the 
materirt  being  made  graduallv  more  and  more  difficult.  Special  attention 
is  paid  to  spelling,  the  supply  of  words  and  phraseology,  as  well  as  to 
grammatical  correctness ;  a  certain  independence  of  form  ought  to  be 
gradually  aimed  at,  but  this  is  a  secondary  object.  Tlie  aim  is  to  enable 
the  papu,  on  leaving  the  first  class,  to  repeat  a  narrative  that  has  been  read 
to  him,  in  other  words  a  test  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  middtl 
school,  but  rather  more  difficult. 

The  piece  will  be  read  aloud  twice  at  the  examination. 

Second  and  Third  Ckuses, 
A.  "  Heal "  Suk. 
(2-2  Lessons.) 

On  the  real  side  English  is  studied  in  the  second  and  third  classes,  (2- 
lessons).    As  the  written  t^t  is  taken  on  leaving  the  first  class,  reading  may 
be  t^e  exclusive  form  of  instruction  taken  up  in  the  second  and  third 
classes.    A  literary  selection  of  100  pages  is  gone  through  and  taken  up  for 
examination. 

This  selection  ought  mainly  to  consist  of  accounts  and  descriptions  in 
pcoee  with  special  regard  to  English  conditions,  past  and  present,  and 
selected  pieces  of  easier  literature.  It  should  be  accompanied  by  a  com- 
mentary which,  in  addition  to  linguistic  and  technical  information,  also 
contains  notes  on  the  author's  life  and  works. 

In  the  last  two  vears,  120  pages  of  easier  prose  is  also  read,  chiefly  as 
home-study  (see  above). 

Some  knowledge  is  required  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  authors  read. 

B.    The  Linguistic-Hi itortcal  Side, 
(7-7  Lessons.) 

On  the  linjguistic-Listorical  side  English  is  studied  in  the  second  and 
third  classes  in  7-7  lessons  weekly.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  give 
t!ie  pupUs,  through  more  extended  study  during  the  last  two  years,  a  fuller 
acquaintance  with  the  language  and  culture  of  the  English  people. 

In  order  to  make  the  study  as  thorough  |as  possible,  both  the  written  and 
oral  exerdsee  will  be  upon  a  selection  for  thorough  study.  This  is  a  fixed 
amount  of  850  pages,  of  which  170  are  obligatory,  the  remaining  80  having 
altematiyes. 

In  making  the  selection  for  this  side,  in  which  English  is  the  principal 
subject,  a  concurrent  object  should  be  to  procure,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
material  that  by  its  greater  difficulty  of  form  and  contents,  accustoms 
the  im^ls  in  some  degree  to  deeper  thought  In  other  respects,  the 
■election  for  the  last  two  years  should  principally  aim  at  the  social  and 
Us^oricaly  keeping  chiefly  at  the  time  of,  and  sub6e()uent  to,  the  English 
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revolution,  and  trying  to  bring  out  the  more  important  points  and  personii. 
and  ikt  social  conditions.  With  this  is  associated  a  small  selection  of 
speeches.  The  English  ''essay"  ought  to  be  represented.  There  is  also  a 
selection  of  easier  literature,  among  which  should  be  a  curtailed  form  of  one 
of  Shakespeare's  playr*. 

The  selection  is  supplied  with  the  technical  and  linguistic  remarks  that 
the  pupils  require  in  tneir  home  studjr. 

As  an  aid  to  the  scattered  pieces  of  information  that  majr  be  given  in  the 
course  of  the  reading,  the  more  important  technical  and  hterary  facts  that 
the  pupil  has  learnt  should  be  gathered  into  brief,  connected  "  outlines.'' 
One  of  these  should  give  the  main  features  of  the  most  important  English 
political  and  socials  institutions  (the  monarch,  the  government,  the  parlia- 
ment, the  church,  the  law-courts,  the  universities),  in  not  more  than  fortv 
octavo  pages^  the  other  biographical  descriptions  of  the  authors  read, 
and  information  about  their  works,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  age  in  which 
they  lived  (circ.  GO  pages).  The  latter  outline  is  to  be  written  in 
English. 

In  addition  to  the  portion  for  thorough  study,  about  250  pages  of 
easier  matter  are  read  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  classes,  chiefly  as  home 
study. 

In  the  inijd  voce  leaving  examiruUicn  the  manner  of  procedur^is  the 
same  as  in  German. 

The  icritUn  exercises  are  continued  upon  the  foundation  laid  in  the 
middel  school  and  the  first  gymnasiv/m  class ;  whereas  in  German  repetition 
is  looked  upon  as  a  suitable  form  for  the  written  test,  in  English  on  this 
side,  where  the  more  extended  reading  and  thorough  study  of  the  langua^ 
has  given  the  pupils  greater  linguistic  knowledge  and  capability,  there  is 
an  opi>ortunity  of  carrying  the  exercises  somewhat  further  in  the  direction 
of  their  general  aim  by  passing  on  in  the  last  two  classes  to  ^  free  handling 
of  the  given  material  as  regards /arm. 

The  aim  of  the  written  exercises  in  the  linguistic-historical  side  is  to 
enable  the  pupils  at  the  leaving  examination  to  give  an  account  of  a 
piece,  or  part  of  a  piece,  taken  from  the  obligatory  part  of  the  selection  for 
thorough  study  (170  pages),  with  pertinent  literary  historical  remarks 
(outline). 

As  an  example  of  a  paper  of  this  kind,  assuming  that  Lokke's  "  Engelske 
Forfattere "  (English  authors)  had  formed  the  foundation  of  the  instruc- 
tion, the  following  is  given  :— 

1.  Qive  a  short  account  of  the  landing  of  William  of  Orange  in 

England,  as  told  by  Macaulay. 

2.  Relate,  from  Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of   Venice,"  what   you 

remember  about  Antonio. 

3.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of   Samuel  Johnson,  with  an 

account  of  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

When  these  exercises  are  begun  in  the  second  class  the  first  thing  is  to 
show  the  pupils  clearly  how  such  a  condensed  account  is  to  be  systemati- 
cally given.  This  is  best  done  bv  an  outline.  For  the  first  few  times, 
therefore,  the  teacher  goes  througn  the  piece  first,  letting  the  pupils  find 
out  the  main  points,  and  showing  them  now  to  draw  up  an  ouuine.  The 
outline  is  then  expanded  orally,  and  the  essay  is  written  at  home,  or  during 
a  subsequent  lesson,  in  school.  The  whole  becomes  a  recapitulation  of  the 
most  important  matter  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  and  thus  a 
counterpart,  in  more  fixed  and  concise  form,  to  the  vivdvoce  repetition.  Ab 
the  attention  of  the  pupils,  from  the  first,  is  directed  to  the  internal 
connection  between  the  various  points,  they  become  accustomed  to  express 
themselves  in  properlv  constnicted  sentences  (principal  and  subordinate). 
Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  this  at  first.     It  is  recommended  that  the 

Eupils  in  the  second  class  write  an   outline,  as    a    rule,  before   every 
ome-task.    If  the  task  is  to  be  done  in  class,  the  piece  of  which  an 
epitome  is  to  be  given  should  be  set  for  home  pretiaration. 
Written  work  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  given  every  other  week   some- 
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times  as  home-work,  sometimes  as  school-work,  and  a  lesson  is  set  apart 
for  their  perusal  Alternating  with  this  kind  of  exercise,  it  is  thought  that 
the  pupils  ou^ht  to  write  easier  and  simpler  exerciser  a  repetition,  for 
instance,  of  the  previous  day's  lesson,  of  a  piece  of  the  nome^work, 
or  of  unknown  pieces,  chiefly  of  the  same  kind  as  the  first  class. 
Among  these  exercises,  written  translations  of  more  difficult  sections  of  the 
portion  for  thorough  study  may  be  taken.  These  exercises,  too,  can  partly 
De  given  as  home-work,  by  repeating  something  that  has  been  related  oy  the 
teacher  in  school. 

These  easier  exercises  are  read  over  and  judged  bv  the  teacher,  but  are 
then  gone  through  in  a  wholesale  manner,  a  few  faults  pointed  out,  and  a 
good  exercise  or  the  original  i>iece  read  aloud.  Not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  should  be  ^yen  to  this. 

During  the  repetition  of  the  portion  for  thorough  study,  the  pupils  must 
make  a  note  at  home  of  the  passages  about  which  they  require  information. 
When  all  the  (questions  are  answered,  a  survey  is  siven  of  the  subject- 
matter  by  the  joint  work  of  te&cher  and  pupils,  and  the  most  important 
points  as  regards  technicalities  or  form  are  elucidated.  In  this  manner  five 
or  six  pages  may  be  gone  through  on  an  average  at  each  lesson. 

Latin. 

The  object  of  the  study  of  Latin  is  to  bring  those  pupils  who  desire,  or 
for  subsequent  studies  require,  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  so  far  on  that 
^e^  can  understand  without  great  difficulty  classical  Latin  prose.  But  as 
the  instruction  in  the  Latin  langua^  will  also  be  useful  for  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  pupils,  the  reading  of  a  selection  from  the  literature  will 
be  of  advantage  to  their  general  education,  as  they  therebv  obtain  a  some- 
what fuller  impression  of  the  ancient  culture,  and  of  tne  connection  of 
modem  culture  with  it,  than  the  historical  instruction  alone  can  give. 

If,  however,  this  is  to  be  attained  in  a  small  number  of  lessons,  the 
instruction  must  always  keep  to  the  most  essential  points,  without  becoming 
lost  in  details  that  cannot  profitably  be  included  in  so  limited  a  course. 

With  regard  to  grammar,  both  the  etymologv  and  the  syntax  ought  to  be 
read  witii  the  object  of  enabling  the  pupil,  in  the  easiest  manner,  to  gain  a 
confident  understanding  of  the  Latin  text.  The  exposition  ougnt,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  restricted  to  the  regular  usage  in  classical  prose,  and  build 
upon  the  general  linguistic  insight  that  has  been  previously  acquired 
through  ^rwegian  and  foreig[n  languages.  The  pupil's  greater  maturity 
will  now  make  it  easier  for  him  to  understand  the  forms  and  modes  of 
expression  in  the  language,  and  he  will  thus  be  able  to  utter  them  in  more 
rapid  succession.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  forms 
do  not  always  become  fixed  in  the  memory.  Care  must  therefore  be  taken 
from  the  first  that  the  elements  are  learned  accurately,  and  that  during  the 
whole  course  of  instruction,  the  foundation  does  not  give  way. 

'The  history  of  literature,  antiquities,  and  mythology  cannot  be  treated  as 
separate  subjects.  What  is  found  about  them  in  various  places  in  the  his- 
torical dass-Dook  is  ^one  through  in  connection  with  the  Latin  instruction 
in  the  gjfmnatiwn  third  class,  when,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  supple- 
mentaiy  and  explanatory  remarks  on  the  ancient  culture  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  it,  the  ^  teacher  especially  recalling  and  summing  up  the 
information  that  was  imparted  during  the  reading  of  the  author. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  that  the  pupil  shall  have  gone  through  and 
can  translate  and  explain  a  small  selection  from  classical  Latin  literature 
and  that  he  can  in  writing  translate  a  previously  unread  easy  prose  piece, 
principally  of  historical  matter. 

For  the  portion  for  thorough  study,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  vivd  voce 
examination  at  the  ejcamen  artiuni^  there  are  fixed  : 

At  least  190  octavo  pages  of  classic  prosQ  (principally  Caesar,  Cicero,  and 

OfCioaro  must  be  read  at  least  32  pages  {e,g,.  the  speech  Pro  Uge 
MatUlia%  and  of  Livy  at  least  30  pages.  Instead  of  part  of  the  above  may 
be  read  up  to  900  lines  of  Horace  or  Virgil,  or  of  both  poets ;  30  lines  is 
then  to  be  reckoned  equivalent  to  one  octavo  page  of  prose. 
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Besides  the  portion  for  thorough  study,  as  much  curtory  reading  is  done 
as  there  is  time  for. 

The  written  examination  in  Latin  trandation  must  be  much  easier  than 
it  has  hitherto  been.  How  the  requirement  is  to  be  framed  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly determined  in  advance. 

HiSTOBY. 

The  aim  is  for  all  pupils  the  acquisition  of  a  more  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  more  important  parts  of  ancient,  Norwegian,  French,  German,  and 
English  historv,  most  detailed  of  the  time  after  the  French  Revolution  ; 
also  the  social  arrangements  of  Norway  and  the  other  most  important 
countries. 

The  number  of  lessons  set  apart  for  that  part  of  the  instruction  that  is 
common  to  all  is  respectively  3-3-3  hours  weekly ;  for  the  sp^dal  instruc- 
tion in  the  linguistic-nistorical  line,  two  hours  a  week  in  tne  second  and 
third  classes. 

Norwegian  history,  with  which  must  be  associated  the  more  important 
parts  of  Danish  and  Swedish  historv,  ought  to  be  read  in  sections  alonx 
with  general  history.  Norway's  social  arrangements  are  purposely  reserved 
for  the  third  class  ;  where  circumstances  make  it  especially  desirable,  this 
may  be  taken  earlier,  e.j/.,  in  the  first  class. 

As  the  material,  especially  in  its  principal  features,  is  not  entirely 
unknown  to  the  pupils,  on  account  of  the  knowledge  they  bring  with  them 
from  the  middel  school,  a  previous  perusal  is  not  necessary,  except  with 
re«peurd  to  the  more  important  and  difficult  sections,  where  association  with 
what  has  gone  before,  and  an  emphasising  of  the  main  points,  is  re()uisite 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  coatext.  The  object  hereby  attained  is 
that  the  pupils,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  work,  can  certainly  master 
what  the  text-book  puts  before  them.  That  what  ihey  read  is  mastered 
must  continually  be  tested  by  examination  and  conversation,  in  which  the 
material  is  at  the  same  time  more  minutely  discussed  and  enlarged  upon. 
Now  and  then  a  written  paper  is  set  to  test  the  pupil's  comprehension  of  a 
more  difficult  subject. 

In  all  the  classes  the  teacher  should  devote  a  few  lessons  to  freer 
discourse  upon  special  points  or  a  connected  section.  These  discourses,  of 
which  the  main  purpose  is  to  arouse  and  maintain  a  deeper  histoncal 
interest,  may  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  within  domains  tiiat 
he  has  made  the  object  of  special  study,  and  in  which  he  therefore  feels 
most  at  home.  Directing  the  more  interested  of  the  pupils  to  suitable 
historical  reading  is  also  to  be  recommended. 

[The  jplan  then  gives  a  detailed  account  of  what  is  to  be  gone  through  in 
the  vanous  classes.  The  universal  history  to  be  studied  in  the  3rd  class  is 
hei*e  given  as  an  example.] 

The  European  Seaciton^  1815-30. 

The  Holy  Alliance  and  the  congresses.  The  struggle  of  the  Alliance  with 
the  liberty  movements  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Ital^  The  Spanish  colonies, 
^e  Greeks'  stru^le  for  freedom.  Internal  conditions  in  England ; 
Castlereagfa,  Canning^  Wellington,  the  Irish  question.  The  reaction  in 
France  under  Louis  aYIII.  and  Charles  X.    The  revolution  of  July. 

The  Period/rom  the  July  Sevolution  to  the  February  Bevolutiony  169(M& 

(The  Proffreet  qf  Liberaliim,) 

The  conseouences  of  the  July  revolution  in  Belgium,  Poland,  Germany, 
Italy,  Switzerland.  Keforms  in  England ;  the  Reform  Act,  the  abolition  ot 
slavery,  other  humane  and  liberal  reforms,  the  Irish  repeal  The  Jnj^ 
monarchy  in  France  ;  Louis  Philippe's  home  and  foreign  policy.  TIm 
parties.    The  reform  banquets.    The  February  revolution. 

The  condition  of  culture  during  the  first  half  of  the  10th  centuiy. 
Scientific   movements    (natural   sciences    and   geography,   history  and 
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languages)  ^litical  economy,  religion  and  philoeophyV.     Literature  and 
art    lAventions  and  the  development  of  engineering.    Working-men. 

The  J^eriodfrom  1848-71  (struggle  for  nationality). 

The  effects  of  the  February  revolution  in  Germany  (March  movement. 
Frankfort  parliament.)  Insurrections  in  the  Austrian  monarchy  and  the 
struggle  in  Italy.  The  triumph  of  reaction.  The  second  French  Republic. 
The  national  workshops.  Tbe  coup  cPetat,  1851.  Napoleon  III.  and  France's 
sujpremacy  in  Europe,    The  Crimean  War.  The  union  of  Italy.    William  /. 

Prussia  and  the  war  wiUi  Denmark  in  1864,  and  i^ith  Austria  in  1866. 

le  North  German  alliance.  In  England  changing  ministries.  Tbe 
struggle  in  China  and  the  IJast  Indies.  The  United  States  republicans  and 
democrats.  The  slave  question.  Lincoln's  election.  The  Civil  War. 
Napoleon^ s  sinking  influence  ;  the  expedition  to  Mexico.  The  opposition  in 
France.    The  plebiscite  of  1870.    The  Franco-German  War,  1870-71. 

The  Period  after  1871  (the  social  movement). 

France, — The  Commune  in  Paris.  The  constitution  of  1875.  Army  and 
school  reform.    Colonial  politics.    The  parties. 

Tke  other  Romance  countries  (Ital)^  Spain,  and  Portugal). 

Germany. — The  constitution  of  tne  empire.  The  *'  Kidturkampf ." 
Social  democracy.  Colonial  policy.  The  meeting  of  the  three  emperors. 
The  Tri^e  Alliance. 

England. — Chao^in^  ministries.  New  election  law.  Irish  Home  Rule. 
Foreign  policy  (in  Afnca  and  Asia).    The  colonies. 

Russia, — ^Reforms  after  the  Crimean  War.  Nihilism.  Extensions  in 
Asia.  Panslavism  and  the  Eastern  Question.  The  Russo-Tiurkish  War. 
Ruflsia  and  Poland.    Russia  and  Finland. 

The  Eastern  Asiatic  question  (China  and  Japan).  North  and  South 
America. 

The  conditions  of  civilisation  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Movements  in  the  fields  of  philosophy  and  religion  (the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's 
in&llibUity).  The  sciences  and  art.  Business  (colonial  policy)  and  social 
eonditioDB  (the  social  movement). 

The  Political  and  Social  Orgamsation  ofNorway. 
{a),— The  Constitution. 

L  The  fundamental  features  of  the  constitution. 
IL  The  union  between  Norway  and  Sweden. 
ILL  The  executive  powers. 

1.  The  king  and  the  Government 
S.  The  Storting. 

The  division  of  power  between  the  King  and   the 
Storting. 

a.  The  executive  power. 

b.  The  legislative  power. 

c  The  power  of  granting  sup})hes. 
d.  The  constitutional  supervision. 
3.  The  judidal  power, 
rV.  Restrictions  upon  the  executive  power,  and  guarantees  for 
individual  liberty. 

(6). — The  Administration. 

L  The  fundamental  features  of  the  administration. 
II.  The  central  administration. 
III.  The  local  administration. 

A  short  repetition  of  the  first  and  second  class  lessons. 

(The  foUowing  regulation  regarding  the  special  lessons  in  the  linguistic- 
historical  line  is  of  peculiar  interest) 

A  selection  of  historical  documents  and  matter  bearing  on  the  history  of 
dvOiaatioii  are  gone  through  after  an  approved  collection,  arranged  with 
lei^tfd  to  the  history  material  that  is  tam  up  in  the  same  gymnasium^s 
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readinff  lessons  in  the  various  languages.  The  pieces  of  the  collection  are 
taken  Irom  the  history  of  civilisation  during  the  lust  century ;  but  pieces 
are  also  included  that  may  serve  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  mecuaeval 
society,  and  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  history  of  more  modem  times,  so  that 
a  firm  foundation  mav  be  laid  for  the  comprehension  of  the  development 
from  and  in  the  French  Revolution. 

The  pieces  of  the  selection  are  some  of  them  translations,  some  in  the 
original  Language.  The  latter  are  especially  parts  of  the  portion  taken  up 
in  the  third  class.  The  pieces  are  gone  through,  and  *  minutely  explained : 
but  greater  empjhasis  must  always  be  laid  upon  points  of  histoncal  ana 

fsneial  instruction,  than  upon  the  purely  hnguistic  side.    A  thorough 
nowledge  and  comprehension  of  the  selection  read  is  required  mr  the 
examen  artium,] 

Geography. 
A,  PhyiiccU  Geography. 

Phynoaraphy, — (a)  Introductory  remarks  on  the  form  and  siee  of  the 
earth!  (b)  The  earUi's  specific  gravity,  (c)  The  earth's  internal  heat, 
(d)  Terrestrial  magnetism. 

Short  Survey  of  Petrography. — (a)  Sedimentary  and  eruptive  rocks  and 
their  formation,  (b)  Description  of  the  most  important  kinds  of  rocks ;  (1) 
Sedimentary,  e.g.,  clav,  slate,  limestone,  sandstone.  .  (2)  Eruptive,  e.g.y 
granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  gabbro.  (3)  Crvstal  line  schists,  e.g.^  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  granitoid  schist,  hornblende  schist,  (c)  A  little  about  strati- 
fication. 

Dynamic  Geology. — (a)  Changes  of  level,  (b)  The  formation  of  mountain 
chains,  (r)  Volcanoes,  (d)  Earthquakes,  {e)  Weathering  and  denudation. 
(/)  Springs  and  water  that  circulate  below  the  surface  of  the  eurth.  (g) 
Eroiiion  by  water.    (A)  Glaciers  and  glacial  erosion. 

The  History  of  the  World! t  Development, — (a)  The  ages  of  the  strata,  {b) 
Fossils,    (c)  The  formations. 

The  EariK%  Surface. — Its  present  appearance  the  product  of  all  the 
forces  described  above,  (a)  Coasts.  G))  Continents  and  islands,  (c) 
Mountains  and  valleys,    {a  )  Plateaus  ana  plains.    (0)  Rivers.    (/)  Lakes. 

Oceanography.— {(i)  The  division  of  the  ocean.  -  (6)  *  Depth,  (c)  The 
ocean-bottom.  \d)  Salinity,  (e)  Temperature.  ( /")  Ice.  {g)  The  move- 
ments of  the  ocean  :  (1)  Waves.    (2)  T^des.    (3)  Currents. 

The  Atmosphere.-^a)  The  composition  of  the  atmosphere,     {b}  The 
temperature,     (c)   Atmospheric  pressure,    (d)  Winds  and  moisture. 
Climatic  conditions  of  the  earth.    (/)  The  climate  of  Norway. 

B.  Astronomy. 

The  earth^s  place  in  the  universe^  with  introductory  historical  remarks 
upon  older  astronomical  theories,  the  stellar  heavens. 

The  Copemican  System. 

Kepplers  Laws,  and,  in  connection  with  them,  a  short  account  c^  the 
planets  and  their  satellites. 

The  moon,  its  phases  and  eclipses. 

Introductory  treatment  of  the  earths  form  and  size. 

The  earth\s  motions. 

The  celestial  globe. 

The  swn^s  apparent  motion. 

The  sun  as  the  measurer  of  time. 

Without  going  more  closely  into  the  manners  of  procedure,  the  pupik  are 
given  an  idea  of  the  determination  of  geographical  latitude  and  longitude^ 
of  the  actual  form  and  size  of  the  earth  {measurement  by  degrees,  tri- 
angulation),  and,  lastly,  of  the  figurative  representation  of  the  earth  {the 
globe f  maps). 

C— Political  Geography. 

The  full  benefit  of  the  study  of  "Norge  og  de  vigtigste  andre  landes 
okonomiske  forhold"  (The  Financial  Conditions  of  ^Norway  and  Other 
Important  Countries)  will  probably  only  be  gained  at  a  higher  stage.    lo 
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the  first  place,  all  the  means  of  livelihood  in  Norway  are  {laased  in  review, 
with  all  the  conditionH  that  thiis  come  under  consideration,  e.q,y  financial 
conditions,  population,  etc.*  Next,  the  corresponding  conditions  in  the 
moBt  important  European  countries  and  the  United  States  are  taken,  and, 
aA  far  as  can  be  done  naturally,  are  illustrated  by  comparison  with  our  own 
country.  In  connection  with  this  a  survey  is  given  of  the  various  means 
of  communication  (post  and  telegniph),  and  a  general  treatment  of  the 

aucHtion  of  the  importance  of  colonies  to  a  nation,  and  a  short  survey  of 
lie  most  imi)ortant  colonies.    A  natural  opportunity  will  here  be  afforded 
for  the  repetition  of  important  uart^  of  general  topography. 
An  approved  text-book  mast  be  used. 

At  tne  exatnen  artium  an  account  must  he  given  of  the  whole  of  the 
ftynnianium  geography  portion. 

Natitral  Science. 

The  renuirements  of  the  law  concerning  natural  science  in  the  ffj/mnasium 
are  as  follows : — 

A  knowledge  of  the  most  important  chemical  laws,  of  animal  and  vege- 
table development,  and  of  the  essential  features  of  Human  Physiology  and 
Hygiene.    On  the  "  real "  side  also  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Physics. 

Chemisfri/. 

The  instruction  in  Chemistry,  in  the  first  stages,  ought  to  be  aided  by 
experiments  throughout,  and  should  therefore  be  carried  on  in  the  school 
chemical  laboratory.    Every  school  must  l)e  furnished  with  a  laboratory. 

If  time  allows,  all  experiments  must  be  carefully  prepared. 

A  text-book,  adapted  to  the  plan  of  instruction,  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupils,  but  chiefly  for  the  purjxjse  of  "avoiding  the  necessity  of 
takinff  notes  during  the  lecture  which  arcomi>anies  the  ex|X5riments,  and  as 
an  aid  to  recapitulation. 

Nothing  is  leamt  about  chemicals  until  they  have  been  exhibited,  partly 
explained,  and  their  most  imi)ortant  properties  discussed. 

A  short  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  is  devoted  to  examination 
from  the  book  of  what  was  leamt  at  the  previous  le«son  from  experiment 
and  demonstration. 

In  specially  favourable  circumstances  (with  a  clever  class,  and  a  small 
ntunber  of  pupils),  it  is  recommended  that  the  pupils  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  some  of  the  easier  experiments  themselves,  under  the 
teacher's  guidance  and  immediate  supervision. 

Before  beginning  to  discuss  the  separate  elements  and  their  combinations, 
some  lessons  ought  to  be  devoted  to  introductory  experiments  and  explana- 
tions. In  the  course  of  these,  the  difference  is  shown  between  mechanical 
milttures  and  chemical  combinations,  the  ideas  contained  in  the  words 
**  atom,"  **  molecule."  "  affinity ''  are  introduced ;  the  atomic  sicns  and 
atomic  weights  are  cliscussed  sufficiently  to  allow  the  pupil  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  a  chemical  formula  and  a  chemical  equation;  the 
|)ermanence  of  matter  explained. 

When  the  whole  appointed  course  of  Chemistry  has  Ixjen  gone  through 
experimentally,  the  time  has  come  for  a  more  systematic  treatment  of 
Theoretical  Chemistry.  The  teacher  has,  of  course,  previously  on  every 
suitable  occasion  that  has  offered  itself  during  the  experimental  course. 
allowed  the  pupils  to  find  out  for  themselves,  or  shown  them,  the  general 
laws  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  experiments. 

In  the  course  of  the  theoretical  instruction,  the  following  subjects  are 
taken  up  : — 

The  (feneration  of  heat  by  the  fonnation  of  chemical  combinations. 
The  influence  of  temperature^  decomjx^^itifm^  and  ^folafility  u^uyii  affinity. 
The  law  of  definite  and  multiple  proj)ortions  in  rompounds. 
The  atomic  theort/. 

*  The  coQstitation  and  adniinistration  of  the  State,  under  the  new  arrange- 
mmi,  come  under  the  hea4  of  history. 
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Chemical  formtdcB  and  equations,  to  which  are  added  easy  calctdationB. 
There  may  already  have  been  opportunities  of  taking  some  of  these 
separately  during  the  experimental  course. 

Thfi  atomicity  of  the  elements. 

Human  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
First  class,  two  lessons  a  week,  or  about  thirty-six  lessons  in  the  second 

half-year). 

The  instruction  in  ph3i[sioloffy  and  hygiene  is  assigned  to  the  second  half- 
year  in  the  first  gymnasitmi  class. 

It  will,  however,  hardly  be  possible  to  go  through  a  complete  course  of 
human  physiology.  Some  parts  of  physiology  from  their  nature  are  scarcely 
fitted  for  treatment  in  school ;  others  will  be  either  too  difiScult  in 
themselves,  or  too  little  worked  out  to  be  suitable  as  a  subject  of  instruction 
in  the  gymnasium.  The  number  of  lessons  given  to  the  subject  also  forbids  a 
complete  treatment.    It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  a  practical  selection. 

while  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  can  only  be  taken  very 
briefly,  that  of  nutrition  and  the  change  of  matter  appears  for  many  reasons 
to  be  the  branch  that  is  to  be  preferred ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the 
physiology  of  respiration  and  the  composition  of  the  blood  will  form 
important  points  for  instruction. 

Closely  associated  with  this  are  the  sections  of  hygiene  taken  next,  and 
naturally  belonging  to  the  sections  of  physiology  that  have  been  gone 
through — nutritive  substances  and  articles  of  food  ^especiaUy  milk),  meir 
combustion  heat  and  labour  eouivalent.  Food-allowances  (with  easy 
calculations).  Ventilation,  whicn  has  only  been  treated  quite  in  an 
elementary  way  in  the  middel  school,  will  here  be  discussed  more 
thoroughly. 

Development  and  Life  of  Animals  and  Plants, 
(One  hour  a  week  in  ea^^h  of  the  two  upper  classes.) 

When  the  subject  is  considered  in  relation  to  the  number  of  lessons  at  its 
disposal,  it  will  be  evident  that  a  strict  limitation  will  be  required.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  define  a  limit  in  detail,  however,  as  pedagogic  experience 
in  this  department  is  entirely  wanting  in  this  country.  It  willbe  necessary 
to  proceea  experimentally,  it  is  to  be  hoped  with  the  guidance  of  a  text- 
book prepared  with  technical  and  pedagogic  judgment,  whidi  in  the  first 
place  should  indicate  the  train  of  tnougnt  according  to  which  the  subject 
should  be  treated,  and  in  the  next  place  point  out  the  preparations  that 
could  be  employea  with  the  greatest  benent  in  the  course  of  the  instruc- 
tion, and  the  series  of  experiments  that  there  will  be  an  opportuni^  of 
showing. 

With  regard  to  the  instruction,  it  must  necessarily  be  kept  to  the  most 
essential,  without  trying  to  include  the  greatest  possible  amount,  but  with 
concentration  upon  the  main  ix)ints  whose  investigation  may  give  the  pupils, 
if  not  a  full,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  clear  impression  of  the  develop- 
ment of  life  in  organic  nature. 

Botany  (1-0  Lesson). 

Beginning  with  the  cell,  the  anatomic  structure  of  plants  is  cone 
through  as  regards  their  four  principal  organs  (root,  stem,  leaf,  hair^  in 
angiospemis  and  gymnosperms,  also  of  the  flower,  and  the  fruit  with  the 
seed. 

In  the  next  place  the  germination  of  plants  is  discussed,  their  nutrition, 
CTowth,  and  movement.  A  little  about  parasitic  and  insectivorous  plants, 
the  means  of  defence,  hibernation,  multiplication  (vegetative  and  sexual), 
and  semination  of  plants.  The  general  character  of  cryptograms,  and 
certain  groups.  The  teaching  must  be  accompanied  as  far  as  possible 
by  experiments  showing  the  natural  forces  treated  of,  in  activity. 

Living  plants  must  be  freauently  used  as  material  forinskuction,  besides 
plates  ana  microscopical  and  other  preparations. 
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Zoology  (0-1  Lesson). 

After  having  disciLssed  the  cell  and  its  varied  development,  according  to 
the  function  for  which  it  is  destined,  the  various  classes  of  animals  are  re- 
viewed, beginning  with  the  very  lowest,  one-celled  animals  (P/otozoa).  No 
systematic  survey  is  intended  by  this,  but  by  discussing  different  types,  it  is 
especially  endeavoured  to  illustrate  tne  consecutive  order  from  the  extremely 
simple  to  the  more  complicated  organisation,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
organs  to  natural  surroundings  and  conditions  of  life.  In  the  gymnastumy 
the  types  should  chiefly  be  chosen  from  the  lower  animals,  as  the  higher 
animals,  especially  mammals  are  supposed  to  be  known  from  the  mmdel 
school  and  the  lessons  in  human  physiology  in  the  gymnasium  Ist  class. 
Parallels,  however,  must  continually  he  drawn  oetween  conditions 
previously  known  among  the  higher  animals,  and  those  observed  among  the 
lower. 

Physics, 

(4-4  Lessons  in  the  2nd  and  classes  on  the  real  side). 

In  the  two  highest  classes  on  the  real  side,  a  complete  course  of  Physics 
is  £^ne  through  in  four  lessons  a  week. 

Whereas  in  the  middd  school,  the  instruction  consisted  principallv  of 
experiments  and  observation  of  the  phenomena  resulting  from  them, 
together  with  an  elemental^  explanation  of  them,  in  the  real  gymnasium 
there  is  of  course  required,  m  aadition  to  this,  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
theoretical  proof  of  the  physical  phenomena,  and  their  mutual  connection. 

Here,  too,  of  course,  experiments  and  demonstrations  will  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  time.  Every  real  gynrnoMum  must  be  furnished 
with  a  complete  apparatus  for  the  purpose;  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
subject  must  be  responsible  for  this.  There  must  be  an  up-to-date 
catalogue. 

The  laws  expressed  in  the  form  of  mathematical  formulae  must  be 
elucidated  from  all  sides,  their  more  thorough  comprehension  and  mastery 
bein^  ensured  by  the  working  out  of  all  that  kind  of  arithmetical  examples 
to  wnich  the^  naturally  give  occasion. 

During  tms  work,  nowever,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  physics 
subservient  to  mathematics.  Every  strained  employment  of  formulap 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  solution  of  more  complicated  problems  should 
not  be  attempted,  where  the  chief  thing  is  rather  skill  in  the  mathematical 
treatment  of  the  given  equations  than  a  thorough  insight  into  the  meaning 
and  employment  of  the  formulae.  ^ 

The  course  in  ph^i^ics  is  taken  in  the  following  order  : — 

Dynamics,  acoustics,  optics,  heat,  inagnetism  and  electricity  (or  dynamics, 
excepting  wave-motion ;  neat,  excepting  radiant  heat ;  wave-motion,  sound, 
light  ana  radiant  heat ;  inagnetism  and  electricity). 

(The  plan  then  explains  in  detail  the  mode  of  procedure  in  these  branches. 

Mathematics. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  set  up  bjr  the  law  is  as  follows  : — 
Those  parts  of  elementary  arithmetic  and  algebra  and  geometry  not  taken 
in  the  mtddel  school.  Acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  trigo- 
nometry, and  their  employment  in  the  calculation  of  plane  triangles.  The 
elements  of  stereometry.  Practice  in  construction  ana  calculation.  In  the 
real  line,  moreover,  analytical  geometry,  as  far  as  it  can  be  naturally  taken 
without  a  knowledlje  of  ni^er  mathematics. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  the  same  in  principle  as  in  the  middel 
Rchool,  but  adapted  to  the  greater  development  and  maturity  of  the  pupils. 
Tliat  which  tie  pupils  cannot  without  too  much  labour  master  by  them- 
selvee  must  always  be  first  gone  through  by  the  teacher,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  opportunities  must  not  be  neglected  of  exercising  and  making  use  of 
the  pupils'  own  ability  to  find  their  way  under  the  teacher's  guidance.  The 
aim  ofthe  examination  should  be  to  let  the  candidate  give  a  clear  and  well- 
founded  account  of  the  subject,  without  the  teacher's  being  continually 
obliged  to  interrupt  with  leading  questions. 
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(The  method  of  procedure  in  the  various  subjects  is  then  described  more 
minutely.) 

Specially  for  the  real  gymnasium  : — 

Analytical  Geometry. 

The  right  line,  the  circle^  the  ellipse,  the  hyperbola  and  parabola  in 
rectangular  and  polar  co-ordinates  system.  Discussion  of  the  geometrical 
importance  of  the  ordinary  quadratic  equations.  The  theory  of  poles  and 
polars  must  be  included. 

The  Theory  of  Functions, 

The  properties  of  the  integral  functions.    Higher  arithmetical  series. 

Drawing. 

The  aim  formulated  by  the  law  is — skill  in  perspective  drawing  of  and 
in  shading  objects  of  simple  form.  On  the  real  side  also  practice  in  pro- 
jection (the  elements  of  descriptive  geometry). 

The  instruction  in  pern/>ectim  drafting  will  be  a  continuation  of  the 
middel  school  teaching,  the  problems  being  adapted  to  the  greater  maturity 
and  skill  of  the  pupus.  In  connection  with  this,  exercises  are  given  in 
shading  drawings. 

The  limits  within  which  the  ejreirines  in  prcijection  ought  to  be  kept  is 
fixed  by  the  real  (fj/mnaxium  course  in  elementary  solid  geometry.  The 
pupils  must  learn  to'  represent  the  polyhedra  taken  in  this  course  (though 
not  the  regular  dodecahedron  and  icosahedron)  in  various  |)ositions,  both 
entire  and  intersected  by  planes,  and  develojied.  The  instruction  must 
begin  with  practice  in  drawing  objects  in  horizontal  and  vertical  projection 
(with  what  was  learnt  previously  in  the  middel  school),  and  is  gradually 
extended  to  take  in  the  whole  amount  to  be  studied. 
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A.— EDUCATION. 

I.  Elementary  Instruction. 

The  development  and  improvement  of  the  primary  schools  has 
been  an  object  of  the  nation's  endeavours  for  the  last  century. 
It  has  been  clearly  seen  that  in  a  democratic  community  liKe 
ours,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  society  at 
large,  to  improve  the  education  of  the  people. 

fiy  a  royal  ordinance  of  1739,  an  endeavour  was  made  to  intro- 
duce into  the  country  a  general  school-attendance  and  a  perma- 
nent school  for  each  church  parish.  The  measure,  however,  was 
never  put  into  practice.  On  account  of  the  scattered  population, 
the  long  distances,  and  the  lack  of  teachers,  it  was  left,  by  an 
ordinance  of  1741,  to  the  several  parishes  with  the  approval  of  the 
magistrates,  to  arrange  their  scnool  affairs  "  according  to  their 
opportunities  and  the  situation  of  the  lands." 

The  primary  schools  of  the  towns  in  the  beginnmg  of  the 
century  were  called,  and  arranged  with  the  intention  of  being 
**  poor  schools."  In  certain  towns,  however,  there  were  primary 
scnools  of  a  somewhat  different  stamp.  A  considerable  improve- 
ment was  made  by  the  act  of  1848,  which  arranged  the  elementary 
instruction  in  the  towns. 

A  general  arrangement  of  the  rural  elementary  schools  had 
already  been  come  to  by  an  act  of  1827.  By  this  act,  it  was 
determined  that  near  every  principal  church  in  the  country,  there 
should  be  a  permanent  school,  but  otherwise  ambulatory  schools. 
Both  before  and  long  after  the  act  of  1827,  the  priests  were  the 
leaders  in  school  matters,  each  in  his  own  parish ;  and  it  is  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  them  that,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  diffi- 
culties of  all  kinds  that  had  to  be  overcome,  the  school  has  made 
continual  progress.  The  act  of  1827  was  replaced  by  an  act  of 
1860,  whicn  enjoined  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  school  in 
every  school  circle,  fixed  the  minimum  of  hours  for  instruction, 
introduced  several  civil  subjects,  improved  the  condition  and 
training  of  the  teachers,  and  arranged  tne  management  and  super- 
intendence of  the  school  in  a  better  way. 

After  the  acts  of  1848  and  1860,  progress  was  more  rapid, 
especially  after  the  state  (from  the  beginning  of  the  seventies) 
had  begun  more  and  more  to  give  grants  to  the  primary  schools. 
The  acts  of  1848  and  1860  were  in  their  turn  annulled  in  1889, 
by  the  acts  now  in  force  for  primary  schools  in  the  country  and 
in  the  towns,  whereby  the  pnmary  schools  of  our  country  have 
been  considerably  improved. 

The  development  of  the  school  has  always  been  in  a  decidedly 
democratic  direction.    From  a  school  for  the  poor,  it  has  risen  to 
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a  Tudional  school ;  from  a  church  school  to  a  school  in  which  a 
general  education  is  given,  which  ought  to  be  common  to  all 
members  of  society.  The  local  authc  nties  and  the  parents  have 
acciuired  a  decidea  influence  upon  the  aiTangement  of  the  school, 
ana  an  organic  connection  has  been  brought  about  between  the 
primary  school  and  secondary  educat'on. 

A.  The  Arrangement  and  Aim  of  the  Primary  School. 

The  Norwegian  primary  school  has  a  seven  years*  course, 
adapted  for  children  between  7  and  14  years  of  age.  It  is  free  to 
all  children  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  no  obligation  to  attend 
the  public  primary  school ;  but  the  oblig<ftion  of  education  exists, 
in  that  every  child  between  8  and  15  in  the  country,  and  between 
7  and  15  in  the  towns,  that  is  not  in  receipt  of  instruction 
calculated  to  bring  it  up  to  the  standard  of  the  primary  school 
instruction  within  its  15th  year,  is  referred  to  the  primarj'  school, 
and  the  attendance  of  the  child  there  can  be  enforced  by  a  fine 
imposed  upon  the  parents  or  guardians. 

The  primary  school  in  each  municipality  is  governed  by  the 
School  JBoard  (skolestyret),  which  consists  of  a  priest,  the 
chairman  of  the  Municipal  Council  (or  one  of  the  aldermen), 
one  of  the  teachers  chosen  by  the  body  of  teachers,  and  as  many 
other  members  (men  or  women)  chosen  by  the  Municipal 
Council  as  the  Council  itself  determines.  In  the  towns,  at  least 
one  fourth  of  the  members  of  the  School  Board  chosen  by  the 
Council,  are  chosen  from  parents  who  have  children  in  the 
primary  school.  The  School  Board  elects  its  own  chairman.  It 
appoints  the  teachers,  gives  detailed  instructions  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  municipaUty,  draws 
up  the  school  plan,  with  the  plan  of  instruction  ana  division  of 
lessons,  and  sends  each  year  to  the  Municipal  Council  an 
estimate  of  the  sums  supposed  to  be  required  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  school  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  also  the 
duty  of  the  School  Board  to  see  to  the  education  of  children 
who  are  not  pupils  m  the  primary  scheol.  The  School  Board 
appoints  a  Board  of  Inf^pection  for  every  primary  school, 
consisting  of  one  member  of  the  School  Board  as  chairman,  and 
three  members  (men  or  women)  chosen  in  the  towns  by  the 

Earents  of  the  children  attending  the  school,  and  in  the  country 
J  such  parents  and  the  ratepayers  in  the  school  district.  This 
committee  maintains  a  constant  supervision  of  the  school,  and 
takes  care  that  there  is  a  good  attendance  and  order.  It  gives 
to  the  School  Board  the  information  and  advice  that  are  reqmred, 
and  in  the  country  is  to  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  its 
opinion  before  the  appointment  of  teaciiers.  The  School  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Inspection  in  the  country  may  also  lay  matters 
connected  with  the  primary  school  betore  a  district  meeting — ^i.e., 
a  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  district,  and  those  parents  of 
children  attending  the  school,  who  live  in  the  district.  Some 
questions  must  be  discussed  at  the  district  meeting  before  they 
can    be  decided   e.gr.,  whether  corporal   punishment    may    l>e 
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administered,  changes  in  the  district  regulation,  etc.  In  the 
laige  towns,  the  School  Board  appoints  school  inapectoi's,  and 
where  there  are  several  schools,  as  a  rule,  a  head-master  to  each. 

For  every  county,  there  is  a  County  School  Board,  consisting  of 
three  members  chosen  by  the  County  Council.  The  County  School 
Board  has  to  take  charge  of  the  common  educational  matters  of 
the  coimty,  and  to  make  proposals  to  the  County  Council 
concerning  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  county  schools. 
It  has  to  gain  the  necessary  acquaintance  with  the  primary 
schools  and  continuation  schools  of  the  county,  and  may  appoint 
a  county  inspector  to  assist  in  the  supervision  of  the  primary 
schools  of  the  county,  a  pennission,  however,  which  has  scarcely 
ever  been  made  use  of 

The  Department  for  Ecclesiastical  Matters  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  the  highest  school  authority  in  the  country.  Next  come 
the  School  Directors^  one  for  each  of  the  6  dioceses,  for  the 
superintendence  of  the  primary  schools.  Bishop  and  dean  take 
part  in  the  superintenaence,  and  the  priest  in  supervising  the 
mstniction  in  religious  knowledge. 

In  the  country,  every  mumcipality  is  divided  into  school 
districts.  In  1895,  the  number  of  these  was  5,923.  Each  school 
district  has  its  primary  school,  with  at  least  2  classes,  one  for 
children  from  7  to  10  years  of  age  (infant  school),  and  one  for 
children  from  10  to  14.  In  consideration  of  the  distances,  the 
districts  in  many  places  are  again  divided  into  several  infant- 
school  districts.  The  coinptdsory  number  of  school-hours 
amounts  to  12  weeks  per  annum,  and  can  be  increased  to  15  weeks. 
Six  weeks'  voUtntury  instruction  may  further  be  added  to  this. 
Every  school-week  amounts,  in  the  mfant  school  to  30,  and  in 
the  upper  school  to  36  lessons.  Thus  in  the  infant  school,  each 
child  nas  at  least  360  lessons  per  annum,  and  the  number  may  be 
increased  to  450  or  630;  and  in  the  upper  school  each  child 
receives  at  least  432  lessons  annually,  ana  the  number  may  bo 
increased  to  540  or  756.  In  exceptional  cases,  both  schools  may 
be  taught  together. 

In  the  towns  the  primary  school  is  divided  into  three  divisions, 
intended  respectively  for  cnildren  between  7  and  10,  10  and  12, 
and  12  and  14.  Each  of  these  divisions  may  again  be  divided 
Into  several  classes.  The  primary  schools  in  the  towns  are,  as  a 
rule,  divided  into  seven  progressive  classes,  which  yet  again, 
/  when  necessary,  are  divided  into  parallel  classes.  Instruction  has 
/  to  be  given  daily  for  a  number  of  hoiu^  amounting  to  from  18  to 
/  24  a  week.  Voluntary  instniction  may  be  added  to  this  in  the 
two  upper  divisions.  The  total  number  of  hours,  however,  must 
not  exceed  30  per  week.  The  school  year,  after  the  subtraction 
of  the  holidays,  is  intended  to  niunber  40  weeks. 

Both  in  the  country  and  in  the  towns,  whatever  voluntary 

\    ilMtnvction  is  given  must  be  imparted  out  of  the  school's  legally 

\  ordained  time  tor  instruction,  so  that  the  latter  does  not  thereby 

suffer.      In   the  country,   the  subjects  of   instruction  in   the 

voluntary  lessons  shall,  as  a  rule,  be  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the 

primary  school  and  others  closely  allied  to  them.    In  the  towns, 
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instruction  in  foreign  languages  may  be  included.  Domestic 
economy  is  becomii^  more  and  more  frequently  a  subject  in 
volimtary  instruction. 

For  every  primary  school  special  bmldinga  shall  be  erected  or 
rented.  In  the  countiy,  however,  in  the  infant-school  districts 
and  the  primarv-school  districts  that  have  less  than  20  scholars, 
school  may  be  held  in  rotation  in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district,  where  sufficient  room  can  be  procured.  Ambula- 
tory schools  are  steadily  decreasing.  Whereas  in  1837,  92  per 
cent,  of  the  children  attending  school  in  the  country  were  taught 
in  ambulatory  schools,  in  1895  this  was  the  case  with  only  2  per 
cent 

The  syUohvs  of  subjects  in  the  primary  school  is  religion,  the 
/  Norwegian  language,  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  writing, 
singing,  geography,  history  (mcluding  a  knowledge  of  the  admin?- 
stration  and  local  government  of  the  country),  botany,  zoology 
and  the  elements  of  physics,  with  the  fundamental  features  of 
.  hygiene  (including  instruction  in  the  effects  and  dangers 
of  the  intoxicating  liquors),  manual  work,  drawing  and  gym- 
nastics (in  which  may  be  included  preparatory  rifle  practice). 
In  imdivided  schools  in  the  country,  the  introduction  oi  manual 
work,  gymnastics,  and  drawing  is  a  voluntary  matter ;  if  the 
school  be  divided  into  classes,  only  one  of  these  subjects  is  com- 
pulsory, but  in  the  towns  all  three  subjects  are  compulsory. 
Dissenters  are  exempted  from  instruction  in  religious  knowledge. 

The  standard  to  he  attained  is  fixed  by  law  only  with  regard 
to  religious  knowledge.  In  this  subject  the  standard  aimed  at  is 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  main  substance  of  Bible  history  and 
church  history,  and  of  the  Catechism,  according  to  the  Evan- 
gelican  Lutheran  creed.  In  the  other  subjects,  it  is  left  to  the 
School  Board  to  fix  the  standard  in  the  school  ^lan.  In  most  of 
the  rural  municipalities,  the  standard  of  the  vanous  subjects  and 
the  time-table  are  determined  principally  in  accordance  with  a 
"  normal  plan,"  which  was  sent  round,  arter  the  act  of  1889,  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Department,  as  a  guide,  and  was  drawn  up  after 
conference  with  the  school  directors. 

In  the  most  northerly  coimties,  the  population  of  several 
municipaUties  consists  partly  of  Finns  and  Lapps.  This  necessi- 
tates the  use  of  Finnish  and  Lappish  in  several  schools,  as  an 
auxiliary  language  in  the  instruction  of  children  of  these 
nationalities. 

In  accordance  with  the  "normal  plan,"  the  subjects  and  time- 
table in  most  rural  municipalities,  are  arranged  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner : 
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Leiiaoiia  iu  tho  School-week 

SubjucU. 

Uodivi. 

ded 

School 

with  1  CI 

formcb 

Div. 

School  with 
SCImsw. 

School  with  several 
CImm 

Ut 
Div 

and 

Div 

lot 

CI. 

2nd 
CL 

Div 

ind  Div. 

lat  Uiv. 

2nd  Div. 

1st 
CI. 

2Dd 
01. 

Snl 
CL 

Jst 
01. 

2Dd 

01. 

3rd 
CI. 

4tb 
CI. 

Sth 
CL 

Religi.,,     . 
AriUunetic 

■Writing     - 

Huin^  work 
Drawing    - 
GrmnatticK 

8 

): 

2 

9 

7 

\ 

2 
4 
3 

Y 

7 

1: 

2 

5' 

6 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 

2 

7  ,    7 

2       2 

2  1    2 
2  1    2 
4  ,    2 
2      2 
2]    « 
-       2 
2  ,    2 

7 
10 

li 

2 

7 

6 

1; 

2 

? 

5 
2 
2 
2 

4 
2 
2 

1 
2 

7 

7 

2 

2 

i 

2 

1 

7 
7 
6 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

Total 

30 

36 

30 

36 

30 

3B     36 

30 

30 

-W 

38 

36 

In  tlie  towns,  where  the  school  terms  are  of  longer  durattoo, 
and  where  absences  are  laes  frequent,  it  has  been  possible  to  set 
a  h^ier  standard  thui  in  the  normal  plan  for  the  country  dis- 
brict&  In  Kristiania,  where  the  primary  school  is  considered  to 
be  among  the  best  and  has  been  the  model  for  a  number  of  other 
towns,  toe  subjects  and  lessons  are  arranged  according  to  the 
following  table  (the  figures  in  parantheses  refer  to  girls) :  i 


Lessons  in  the  week. 

Snbjecte. 

Ist  Diviaion. 

2nd  Div.     ]     3rd  Div. 

I»t  CL 

2nd  Ch 

3rd  CI. 

UhCl 

BthCI. 

Bth  CI 

7th  CL 

Religion-       - 

6/2(«/2) 

fi/2te/2) 

6/2(6/2) 

4(3) 

4(3) 

4(4) 

3(3) 

21(22) 

Nmrwwi&Q 

12(11) 

8    (7) 

o(M 

50(44) 

6   (11 

4    (4) 

4    (3) 

Writing-        - 

4  (4) 

«  (3) 

3   (2) 

2(2) 

1(1) 

1(1) 

Drawing- 

2 

2(2) 

li(2) 

2(2) 

S    (6) 

3    (2) 

2    (2) 

1(1| 

1(1) 

Hn 

0    (8) 

2    (2) 

2(2) 

1(11 

HI) 

2(2) 

1(1) 

7    (7) 

Hinging   -        - 

1    (1) 

1(1) 

HI) 

6    (6) 

l£^  Work 

2 

«    (5) 

(3) 

{*) 

(4) 

(4) 

2(4) 

2(4) 

2(4) 

«(26) 

24(24) 

24  (ai) 

2i  C^) 

24(24) 

24(21) 

24  (31) 

21(24) 

168  (16H) 
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It  IS  decided  in  the  school  plan  whether  yearly  and  leavine 
examinations  are  to  be  held,  ana  if  so,  how  they  are  to  be  arranges 
The  form  of  the  leaving  certificate  of  the  school  is  also  determined 
in  the  school  plan. 

The  pwpiU.  In  the  coimtry,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class 
must  not  exceed  35,  and  in  the  towns  40,  except  temporarily  or 
from  urgent  pecimiary  considerations,  and  must  never  exceed 
respectively  45  and  50.  In  the  country,  boys  and  girls  are  gene- 
rally taught  together,  in  the  towns,  as  a  rule,  separately.  Out  of 
the  rural  school  districts  in  1895  —  5,923  in  number  —  69  per 
cent,  had  separate  divisions  (Mrith  two  or  more  classes),  while  in 
31  per  cent.,  the  school  was  undivided.  In  1875,  the  proportion 
was  39  to  61  per  cent.  The  number  of  children  in  each  class  in 
the  coimtry  in  1895  was  about  20.  In  the  towns,  the  number  of 
classes  in  1895  amounted  to  2,095,  of  which  829  were  boys*  classes, 
798  girls*  classes,  and  468  mixed  classes.  Each  class  had  on  an 
average  36*8  pupils. 

In  1895,  97  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  rural  districts, 
who  were  of  the  legal  age  for  instruction,  were  taught  in  the 
primary  school,  2*5  per  cent,  outside  the  primary  school,  and  0*5 
per  cent,  received  no  instruction.  In  the  towns,  the  numbers  were 
respectively  89,  101,  and  0*9  per  cent.  In  1895,  the  number  of 
absences  of  children  taught  in  the  rural  elementary  schools,  was 
104  per  cent.,  in  the  towns,  74  per  cent.  More  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  children  attending  the  primary  school  in 
the  country  in  1895,  had  to  go  more  than  2  miles  to  school. 
This  shows,  in  one  respect,  what  difficulties  the  primary  school 
has  to  contend  with  in  this  extensive  country.  For  the  number 
of  pupils  and  classes,  see  the  following  table : 


Nunibei  of  PupilH  and  Classes  in  the  Primary  Schools. 


In  the  Country. 


School 
Districts. 


Separate 

Divisions 

or  Classes. 


Pupils. 


In  the  Towns. 


Clas^ses. 


Pupils. 


Towns  and 
Country. 


Pupils. 


1840 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1895 


7,133 
6,338 
6,350 
6,198 
5,923 


9,670 
11,018 
12,701 


168,813 

12,130 

203,800 

839 

32,959 

204,926 

1,198 

42,377 

230,628 

1,660 

56,772 

253,916 

i 

2,095 

77,217 

180,943 
236,750 
247,303 
287,400 
331,133 


Needy  children  receive  their  school  books,  etc.,  from  the  muni- 
cipality.    In  Kristiania,  of  late  years,  the  Municipal  Council  ha^ 
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also  voted  the  necessary  funds  for  supplying  all  needy  school- 
children with  a  meal  every  school-day.  In  1898,  711 ,302  portions 
were  distributed,  of  which  18,341  were  paid  for.  The  average 
number  of  children  fed  was  5,420  daily,  139  of  whom  paid.  As 
the  average  number  of  pupils  was  22,750,  about  24  per 
cent,  of  the  children  have  been  fed  at  the  schools.  The  cost  of 
this  feeding  for  1898  amounted  to  kr.  93,412  of  which  kr.  2,122 
was  covered  by  the  sale  of  food,  etc.  In  other  towns  too 
through  private  agency,  poor  school-children  have  been  fed. 

B.  The  Primaky  School  Teachers,  the  Conditions  for  their 
Appointment,  Training  and  Salaries. 

The  teaching  in  the  primary  school  is  performed  by  publicly 
appointed  teachers.  In  the  coimtry,  at  least  24  school-weeks  a 
year  are  to  be  assigned  to  each  regular  teacher ;  at  present  an 
averse  of  33  weeks  falls  to  each.  Private  or  assistant  teachers 
may  to  employed  as  teachers  in  singing,  gymnastics,  drawing  and 
manual  work. 

The  teachers'  situation  may  be  filled  with  men  or  women 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  local  authorities;  but  at  each 
primary  school  in  the  towns,  there  must  be  at  least  one  master 
and  one  governess. 


Number  of  Regular  Teachers  in  the  Primary 

Scliool. 

Year. 

Country. 

TownH. 

Total. 

ft 

Ma8ter8. 

Groverness»ef«. 

Ma.sters. 

Govemesf»e«. 

1840    . 

2,112 

• 

124 

»^MB 

2,236 

1870    . 

3,190 

— 

350 

174 

3,714 

1880    - 

3,390 

140 

390                   A^ 

4,3,'58 

ISfto    . 

3,801       i        1,037 

[ 

601        i        1,079 

6,518 

All  appointments  as  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  are  made 
by  the  School  Board.  No  one  can  receive  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment imless  he  or  she  has  completed  the  20th  year,  belongs  to 
the  EstabUshed  Church,  and  has  passed  a  teacher's  examination. 
About  one  third  of  the  situations,  however,  may  be  filled  on 
terms  of  3  months'  notice,  and  for  these  appointments,  rtnd  for 
visiting  and  assistant  teachers,  no  examination  is  required.  There 
are  two  grades  of  teachers'  examinations.  The  lower,  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  entrance  examination  of  the  training  colleges,  gives 
what  is  reauisite  for  a  permanent  appointment  in  the  infant 
school  in  tne  country.  The  higher  teachers'  examination,  or 
leaving  examination  at  the  training  colleges,  is  required  for  a 
permaQ^nt  appointment  in  the  town  primary  schools,  and  in  the 
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country  primary  schools'  second  division.  The  teacheifii'  exam- 
inations are  organised  by  an  examination  committee  consisting 
of  three  members  who  also  have  to  superintend  the  instruction 
in  the  teachers*  training  collies. 

There  are  at  the  present  time,  10  colleges  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  primary  school,  6  of  which  are  public,  one  for 
each  diocese,  and  4  private.  The  teaching  in  the  public  coU^es 
is  free.  In  the  private  colleges,  by  the  aia  of  government  grants, 
a  considerable  number  of  free  students  are  admitted.  The  courde 
at  present  is  2  years.  In  a  government  bUl  lately  brought  before 
the  Storthing,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  3  years.  .  Both 
men  and  women  are  admitt^. 

The  following  subjects  are  taught  at  the  training  colleges: 
Relirious  instruction  (in  the  1st  CI.  6  lessons  a  week,  m  the  2nd 
4),  Norwe^n  (7 — 6),  history  (3 — 3),  geo^aphy  C2— 1),  science 
(3--3),  anthmetic  and  geometry  (4—3),  writing  (1 — 0),  drawing 
(2 — 1),  manual  work  (2 — 2),  muftic  (3—2),  gymnastics  (3 — 2), 
pedagogy  (1 — 1),  practical  exercises  (0 — 9). 

To  each  of  the  public  coU^es  is  attached  a  1  year's  prepara- 
tion class.  Government  aid  is  also  given  to  private  preparation 
courses  for  lower  teachers'  examinations,  and  for  admittance 
to  the  training  colleges.  In  1897 — 98,  18  of  these  courses  were 
held. 

For  the  training  of  masters  and  governesses  in  sloid,  needle- 
work, domestic  economy,  gymnastics,  drawing,  singing,  writing 
and  repetition  in  these  subjects,  courses  are  held  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals,  according  to  requirement.  Holiday  courses  are 
moreover  held  for  the  masters  and  governesses  of  the  primary 
school,  the  so-called  continuation  courses,  lasting  5  or  6  weeks.  At 
these  courses,  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  diocese,  Norwegian, 
history  and  natural  science  are  especially  taught.  Discussions  on 
schooland  education  questions  are  alsoheldatseveralof  thecourses. 
The  number  of  students  at  each  of  those  courses  is  from  50  to 
130.  Since  1894,  summer  courses  of  12  days  have  also  been  held 
annually  at  the  University  and  at  the  Bergen  Museum,  especially 
adapted  for  giving  instruction  to  primary  school  teachers,  more 
particularly  in  natural  science.  These  courses  have  been  very 
well  attenaed. 

Towards  traveUing  scholarships  for  primary  school  teachers, 
the  government  votes  an  annual  sum,  which  of  late  years  has 
amounted  to  10,000  kr.  Several  municipalities  also  give  travel- 
ling scholarships. 

The  average  salary  of  tea/^hers  in  the  country  amounted,  in 
1895,  to  778  xr.,  being  rather  less  for  the  governesses  and  rather 
more  for  the  masters.  The  salaries  are  regulated  as  salary  and 
allowance  for  keen  per  school-week,  with  a  rise  after  so  many 
years.  The  weekly  salary,  allowance  for  keep,  and  rises  are 
diflFerent  in  the  various  nrovinccs.  In  each  municipaUty  in  the 
coimtry,  at  least  one  of  tne  masters  shall  be  provided  with  house, 
pasturage  for  two  cows,  and  a  garden.  In  1895,  1,992  masters 
nad  free  house,  and  1,121  of  these  land  as  well.  The  situation 
of  parish  clerk,  or  precentor,  in  the  country  churches  is  to  be 
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combined  with  one  of  the  regular  teacherships  of  the  municipality. 
In  1895,  910  masters  were  also  parish  clerks,  with  an  average  in- 
come, as  such,  of  194  kr.  The  parish  clerk's  salary  and  the 
benefit  of  free  house-room  are  not  included  in  the  above-mentioned 
average  salary  (778  kr.).  The  salaries  in  the  towns  vary  conside- 
rably. The  governesses  as  a  rule,  receive  much  less  than  the 
masters.  In  1895,  the  highest  salary  for  regular  masters  in  the 
town  primary  schools,  was  4,200  kr.,  and  the  lowest  800  kr. ;  and 
for  governesses,  respectively  1,550  kr.  and  600  kr.  Pensions  are 
granted  to  retired  masters  and  widows  of  masters,  by  the  state. 
The  amount  of  the  pension  is  fixed  in  each  separate  case  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  pension  for  masters  and  governesses  is 
generally  fixed  at  from  200  to  800  kr.,  and  for  masters*  widows 
from  100  to  300  kr.  A  bill  for  a  pensioning  law  will  probably 
be  brought  before  the  Storthing  during  the  session  1899 — 1900. 
A  few  municipalities,  especially  towns,  also  grant  pensions  to 
their  masters. 


■ 

C.  The  Primary  School  Budget. 

The  expenses  of  the  primary  school  are  paid  by  the  municipali- 
ties, the  counties  and  the  state.  In  the  country,  every  munici- 
pality receives  a  government  grant  towards  the  salaries  of  its 
teachers,  amounting  to  \  (in  exceptional  cases  ^)  of  the  salaries 
given  (allowance  for  keep  included).  The  town  municipalities 
receive  a  grant  of  ^  of  the  amount  of  the  salaries. 

In  each  county,  there  is  a  county  school  fund,  of  which  |  are 
made  up  by  government  grants,  and  J  is  voted  out  of  the  county 
revenues.  Various  expenses  are  defrayed,  by  permission  of  the 
County  Coimcil,  out  of  the  county  school  fund,  viz.  the  additional 
amounts  for  the  raising  of  teachers*  salaries  for  long  service, 
donations  towards  the  erection  of  school-buildings  (with  or  with- 
out master's  house),  for  providing  teachers  witn  land  or  com- 
pensation for  the  same,  for  educational  apparatus,  for  aids  to  poor 
municipalities  where  the  school  expenses,  on  account  of  focal 
circumstances,  are  disproportionately  large,  for  substitutes  in  any 
ease  of  long  illness,  for  continuation  schools  and  artisans'  schools 
(arbeidsskder). 

What  is  required  over  and  above  the  government  grants  (in 
the  country,  tne  government  grants  and  the  county  school  fund), 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  primary  school  is  furnished  by  each 
municipality  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  Council. 


TOTAL  EXPKXSKS  OF  PRIMARY  KDUCATION. 


YEAR. 


Rural 
Diwtricts. 


1870 
18B0 
1S90 
lSd5 


Kr. 
2,091,404 
3,096,889 
3,439,029 
4,983,304 


Towns. 


Kr. 

500,992 
1,148,770 
2,064,782 
3,121,955 


Tutal. 


Kr. 
2,592,396 
4,245,659 
5,5a3,811 
8,105,259 
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THE  EXPENSES  WERE  DEFRAYED. 


Year. 


By  State. 


By  Municipalities  in  |  By  Municipalities  in 
the  Country  TownR. 


Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

1870  - 

145,832=  5'02% 

1,956,120  =  75-46% 

490,444=18-92% 

1880  . 

884,980  =  20-84% 

2.310,295  =  54  42% 

.  1,050,384=24-74% 

1890  - 

1,098,213  =  19-98% 

2,496,817  =  45-36% 

1,908,781=:  34-68% 

1895  . 

2,124,2«0=26-21% 

3,410,462  =  42-08% 

•2,570,537=31-71% 

Expenses  in  connection  with  the  training  of  teachers  (in  1895, 
257,227  kr.),  pensions  (in  1895,  890,077  kr.),  inspection,  etc.,  are 
not  included  in  the  abov«  table. 

In  1895  the  education  of  every  child  in  the  primary  school  in 
the  country  cost  on  an  average  19'60  kr.,  and  in  the  towns,  47*28 
kr.,  the  average  for  town  anct  country  being  24*50  kr.  as  against 
respectively  kr.  884,  2110  and  1003  in  1875.  The  cost  of 
primary  education  amounted  in  1895  to  kr.  4*50  per  inhabitant. 

• 

II.  Further  Education  on  the  Bvsis  of  the  Primary  School 

Working-men's  Colleges. 

The  primary  school  law  allows  the  country  municipalities  to 
establish,  by  means  of  public  contributions,  Contu)  tuition  Scliools 
(fortsaittelsesskoler)  as  an  optional  school  for  children  that  have 
left  the  primary  school,  and  for  older  children  (14 — 18).  The 
time  of  instruction  may  be  extended  from  1  to  6  months.  The 
primary  school  teiichere  are  in  charge  of  the  education.  In  these 
schools,  which  are  managed  by  the  School  Board,  the  aim  is  to 
take  up  and  treat  the  educational  material  of  the  parish  school 
(Norwegian,  arithmetic,  history,  natural  science)  with  the  object 
of  opening  the  pupils'  eyes  to  the  claims  that  life  makes  upon 
every  one  in  their  sphere  of  action.  In  1896 — 1897,  there  were 
172  such  schools  at  work,  with  2,868  pupils.  The  schools  lasted 
from  5  to  18  weeks,  and  the  number  of  classes  per  week  for  each 
school  averaged  38,  and  the  expenses  kr.  17  07  per  Pupil. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  that  have  leit  tne  primary 
school  for  continued  instruction,  Night  Schools  (aftenskoler)  are 
also  held  with  public  and  municipal  assistance.  The  subjects 
are  the  same  as  in  the  continuation  schools  (principaUy 
Norwegian  and  arithmetic),  and  the  instruction  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  primary  school  teachers.  While  the  continuation  schools 
are  attended  chiefly  by  children  that  have  just  left  the  primary 
school  (age  15  and  16),  the  pupils  in  the  night  schools  are  rather 
older  (17-19).  In  1898-1899,  there  were  389  night  schools 
being  carried  on,  with  a  total  of  5,519  pupils.  The  average 
numoer  of  cljisses  was  60,  and  the  expenses  per  pupil  kr.  336. 

In  most  of  the  counties  there  are  County  Schools  (amtsskoler), 
one  or  more.  In  these  schools,  the  educiition  for  a  practical  life 
is  continued  on  the  lines  of  the  primary  school  and  tne  continua- 
tion school.  The  county  schools  are  managed  by  the  County 
School  Board,  which  also  appoints  the  teachers.   The  arrangement 
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and  plan  of  the  instruction  is  determined  by  the  County  Council 
with  the  approbation  of  the  king.  The  county  school  course  is 
for  two  years  or  one  year.  They  are  some  of  them  intended  for 
mixed  schools,  some  for  separate  courses  for  each  sex.  In  the 
mixed  and  the  boys*  courses,  the  instruction,  as  a  rule,  lasts  for 
6  or  7  months  of  the  year.  The  girls'  courses  are  shorter  —  3 
or  4  months.  Most  oi  the  county  schools  are  ambulatory,  and 
move  from  parish  to  parish,  remaining  1  or  2  years  in  each  place. 
Of  late  years,  however,  several  of  the  county  schools  have  become 
fixed.  The  syllabus,  as  a  rule,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
primary  school,  but  the  aim  is  a  higher  one.  The  girls  receive 
mstruction  in  needlework  and,  as  a  rule,  house  management,  and 
the  boys  in  sloid  and  technical  drawing.  In  a  lew  schools, 
instruction  is  also  given  in  gardening,  agricultural  subjects  and 
English.  The  instruction  is  being  imparted  more  and  more 
through  the  medium  of  lectures. 

In  addition  to  the  county  schools,  there  are  the  so-called 
People's  High  Schools  (folkeh^iskoler)  in  several  of  the  counties. 
At  these  schools,  which  are  private,  special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  influencing  of  the  personality  of  the  young  men  and  women, 
and  fostering  an  affection  for  their  country  and  mother-tongue. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  train  the  pupils  for  any  particular 
position  in  life  or  examination,  but  the  end  aimed  at  is  that  on 
retiuming  to  their  homes,  the  pupils  may  feel  themselves  at 
home  in  whatever  sphere  of  life  tney  are  called  upon  to  enter. 
The  pupils  live  at  the  school,  and  make  up  as  it  were,  a 
housenold  with  the  manager's  family ;  and  particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  intercourse  bet  wen  masters  and  pupils. 

In  aid  of  the  county  schools,  the  people's  hign  schools,  and 
private  schools  with  a  similar  object  to  that  of  the  county  schools, 
and  for  studentships  for  needy  pupils  at  such  schools,  the  state 
grants  thrice  the  amount  voted  to  the  schools  by  the  county 
mnd.  Direct  government  grants  are  also  macfe  to  a  few 
advanced  peoples  high  schools.  A  sum  of  about  180,000  kr. 
has  been  voted  for  the  budget-year  1900-1901  to  the  county 
schools  and  the  people's  high  scnools,  and  for  studentships  for 
need}r  pupils  in  such  scnools,  the  corresponding  amount 
contributed  by  the  counties  being  60,000  kr.  The  municipalities 
in  which  county  schools  are  held,  also  provide  premises,  etc. 
For  the  same  period,  a  sum  of  32,000  kr.  has  been  voted  as  a 
direct  government  gi-ant  (without  presupposed  contribution 
fix>m  the  county)  to  advanced  people's  high  schools  and  for 
studentships  for  needy  pupils  at  such  schools.  In  the  school- 
year  1898-99,  45  county  and  people's  high  schools  were  being 
carried  on,  9  of  them  being  private.  There  were  101  masters 
and  56  governesses  teaching  at  the  schools,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  was  1,273  boys  and  942  girls. 

Of  late  years,  adult  men  and  women,  chiefly  of  the  working 
classes,  have  been  instructed  in  the  so-called  Working-Men's 
Colleges  (arbeiderakademier)  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  of 
human  and  social  life,  and  in  the  development  of  human  culture 
and  its  results  upon  thought  and  commerce.     The  first  working 
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men's  college  was  erected  in  Kristiania  in  1885.  Several  towns 
and  rural  districts  have  since  then  followed  its  lead.  In  1899, 
35  workin^-incn's  collci^es  were  in  existence,  10  of  them  in  the 
country.  The  instruction  is  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  (in 
the  evening),  with  which  is  dissociated  conversation  upon  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  lecturers  have  been  scientifac  men, 
schoolmasters,  military  men,  doctors,  etc.  Admission  is  generally 
free.  The  government  grant  to  the  w^orking-men's  colleges  is 
equal  to  half  what  is  furnished  by  the  municipality,  or  acquired 
in  any  other  way.  On  the  proposed  budget  for  1900-1901, 
23,685  kr.  is  put  down  as  tlie  amount  of  the  grant  to  the 
working-men's  colleges. 

In  addition  to  the  before-mentioned  summer  courses  at  the 
University  and  the  Bergen  Museum,  the  Public  Libraries  may  bo 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  schools  and  working-men's 
colleges.  At  the  present  time,  the  state  makes  a  grant  of 
20,000  kr.  annually  to  such  libraries.  Out  of  this  grant,  various 
amounts  up  to  200  kr.  are  given  to  euch  municipality.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  government  gmnt,  an  equal  amount  must  l)e 
procured  from  local  sounjcs.  There  are  about  650  free  libraries 
of  from  100  to  10,000  volumos.  In  several  towns  there  are 
municipal  libraries,  among  them  being  the  Deichmann  Library 
in  Kristiania,  numbering  about  50,000  volumes,  and  the  Bergen 
Public  Library,  with  about  80,000  volumes. 

III.    Secondary  and  Higher  Educiation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Norway  had  only  4  grammar 
schools  or  classical  schools  (la^rae  skoler,  latinskoler),  in  which 
higher  education  was  given.  By  degrees  others  were  erected 
some  with  "  real "  courses  connected  witn  them,  as  well  as  middle- 
class  and  "real"  schools  (borger-  og  realskoler).*  The  higher 
public  education  was  rc-organised  by  an  act  of  the  I7th  June, 
1869.  By  the  regulations  then  introduced,  the  so-called  *'  middel- 
skole  "  became  the  school  in  which  was  combined  instruction  both 
for  those  who  desired  a  satisfactory  general  middle-class  education, 
terminating  with  the  middclskole,  and  for  those  w^ho  wished  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  continued  higher  education.  The  course  was 
6  years,  for  children  from  9  to  15.  The  further  education,  which, 
inter  alia,  prepared  for  the  University,  was  given  in  "  Gymnasia," 
in  a  3  years'  course,  intended  for  young  people  of  ages  from 
15  to  i8.  Some  of  the  gymnjisia  were  classical  gymnasia 
(latingymnasier)  where  Latin  and  Greek  were  the  principal 
subjects ;  some  "  real "  gymnasia  (realgymnasier),  where  Enghsh, 
mathematics  and  natural  science  occupied  a  prominent  place. 
The  act  of  1869  has  now  been  succeeaed  by  trie  school  act  of 
the  27th  Julv.  1896. 

The  ac^t  ot  1869  had  aimed  at  a  connection  between  the  higher 
school  and  the  primary  school,  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter 

*  In  "real'  schools,  as  distinct  from  "latin"  schools,  the  elements  of 
science,  modern  langua^rcs  and  commercial  MilM^ects  were  taught  instead  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 
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might  become  a  common  school  for  all  classes  of  children  during 
the  three  first  years  of  their  school-life  (6-9).  The  primary 
school,  however,  was  at  that  time  not  so  well  adapted  Tor  this, 
and  in  most  places  therefore,  3  l-yeur  preparation  classes  were 
associated  with  the  middelskole.  As  tlie  town  primary  schools 
gradually  improved,  attempts  were  made  in  several  places  to 
form  a  coimection  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  schools, 
even  beyond  the  first  three  school  years;  and  by  the  act  of  1896, 
an  organic  connection  has  now  been  brought  about  between  the 
secondary  school  and  the  primary  school  in  the  towns.  In 
accordance  with  this  act,  the  secondary  school  builds  upon  the 
two  first  divisions  of  the  town  primary  school  (with  voluntary 
instruction  in  the  second  division).  The  primary  school  is  to  l)c, 
in  general,  the  common  preparatory  school  for  all  children  for 
the  first  6  years  of  schoolmg;  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  only 
government-supported  school  for  (-hildren  of  this  age.  At 
present,  there  are,  however,  some  preparatory  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  private  higher  schools. 

The  secondary  school  is  also  divided  by  the  act  of  1896,  into 
middelskole  and  gymnasium.  The  middelskole  course  is 
generally  4  years  (intended  for  children  between  11  and  15). 
According  to  the  act,  the  course  must  not  be  made  longer,  but 
may  be  snorter,  if  the  middelskole  in  any  place  can  be  connected 
witn  the  primary  school  higher  up  than  after  the  latter's  5th  year. 
The  gymnasium  course  is  3  years.  The  aim  of  the  school  is 
given  in  the  act  as  follows :  "  The  middelskole  is  a  school  for 
children,  which,  in  union  with  the  primary  school,  gives  its  pupils 
a  complete,  thorough,  general  education,  aaapted  to  the  receptivity 
of  childhood.  The  gvmnasium  is  a  school  for  young  people, 
which  on  the  middeLskole  foundation,  leads  on  to  a  complete, 
higher,  general  education,  which  may  also  serve  fis  a  basis  for 
scientific  studies.  Both  middelskole  and  gyiniiiisium  shall 
contribute  to  the  religious  and  moral  training  of  the  pupils,  and 
it  should  also  be  their  common  aim  to  develop  the  pupils  both 
mentally  and  physiciilly  into  competent  young  people." 

hibjectn.  In  the  middelskole,  instruction  Is  jjiven  in  the 
foUo^rrag^ubjects :  Religious  knowledge,  Norwegian,  German, 
English,  history,  geography,  science,  aritlimetic  and  mathematics, 
drawing,  writing,  manual  work,  gymnastics  and  singing.  For 
girls  there  is  also  instruction  in  domestic  economy.  In  the  plan 
of  instruction  adopted  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Department  for  the 
middelskole,  the  aivision  of  the  weekly  lessons  is  as  follows  (see 
the  table,  next  page.) 

The  law  allows  the  estabUshment  of  middelskoler  in  which, 
either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  instruction  in  other  depart- 
ments, only  one  ioreipi  language  is  taught,  and  where  the  instnic- 
tion  in  mathematics  is  somewhat  restricted. 

In  the  gymnasium,  the  following  subjects  are  to  be  taught : 
Religious  Knowledge,  Norwegian,  German,  English,  French,  liis- 
tory,  geography,  science,  mathematics,  drawing,  gjninastics  and 
singing.  Manual  work  may  also  be  included  in  the  syllabus. 
Latin  and  Greek,  by  the  act  of  1896,  are  altogether  omitted  from 
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Religion*  koowledge 

Norw^;iaa 

German  t 

EDgliaht 

History 

Geography 

Science 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematic* 

Drawing 

Writing 

Gvntuaslica 

Manut^  Work  ....  ... 

Binging 

Total 


the  3ubject-list  of  both  the  middelskole  and  the  gymnasiuiD,  and 
instruction  in  these  languages  is  relegated  to  the  University.  In 
exceptional  cases,  however,  instruction  may  be  given  for  the  pre- 
sent m  a  few  gymnasia  in  Latin,  with  a  proportional  restriction  in 
other  subjects.  Whereas  in  the  middelskole  the  instruction  is 
common  to  all  the  pupils,  a  gymnasium  may  be  divided  into  two 
lines,  the  langiiage-nistory  line,  and  the  science  or  "  real "  lin& 
This  division,  however,  only  takes  place  in  the  gymnasium 'b  2nd 
and  3rd  classes,  and  not  in  all  subjects. 

According  to  a  temporarily  drawn  up  plan  of  instruction  for 
the  new  gymnasium,  the  folfowing  division  of  the  weekly  lessons 
is  suggested : 


BeligiaoB  knowlydp* 
Korwegian 
German   - 
English    - 
French 

Hifltory  ■ 
Geography 
Science    - 

Mathematics   - 
Drawing  - 


30     30 


*  Id  CUmm  III  and  IV,  one  Norw^^ian  1e««OD  ia  given  to  writing  erwy  othw 

t  AltenMtiTe  —  English,  6,  4  3,  4. 
t  AlteTiuiti*e  —  German,  0,  6,  7,  0. 
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Six  lessons  a  week  are  moreover  divided  between  gymnastics 
and  singing. 

In  connection  with  a  middelskole,  or  if  there  is  a  gymnasium, 
with  its  first  class,  a  one-year's  course  may  be  arranged,  which 
gives  a  complete  training  for  special  practical  callings,  e.g.,  trade. 

The  instruction  in  the  middelskole  and  gymnasium  concludes 
with  a  leaving  examination,  called  respectively  middelskole  exa- 
mination and  "  examen  artium."  The  holder  of  an  examen  artium 
ce'rtificate  is  entitled  to  enter  his  name  as  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity The  middelskole  examination,  according  to  the  new  law, 
will  be  held  for  the  first  time  in  1900,  and  the  examen  artium 
in  1903. 

Infection.  The  secondary  schools  are  some  government 
schools,  some  municipal,  and  some  private.  The  Ecclesiastical 
and  Educational  Department  has  the  supreme  management  of 
all  the  secondary  schools.  To  assist  the  Department  m  the  in- 
spection of  the  schools  and  the  arrangement  of  the  leaving  exa- 
minations, there  is  a  council  of  education  (undervisningsraad), 
consisting  of  7  members  chosen  from  men  with  a  practical  under- 
standinj^  of  higher  education.  In  all  hygienic  questions,  an 
expert  is  admitted  into  the  council.  Eacn  of  the  government 
schools  has  a  board  of  management  consisting  of  the  headmaster 
of  the  school  and  4  members,  one  of  whom  is  chosen  by  the  De- 
partment, and  three  by  the  Municipal  Council.  This  board  has 
to  watch  over  everythmg  that  can  serve  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  school,  to  nominate  to  vacant  teacherships,  to  administer 
the  funds  and  receipts  of  the  school,  etc.  In  many  places,  the 
School  Board  fonns  the  board  of  management  for  the  municipal 
secondary  schools. 

Teachers.  In  order  to  be  appointed  to  a  permanent  teacher- 
ship  in  the  secondary  school,  it  is  generally  required  that  the 
aspu*ant  shall  have  passed  one  of  the  theoretical  teachers' 
examinations  at  the  University — the  language-history  or  the 
mathematical-natural-science.  Kr.  15,000  has  been  voted 
annually  of  late  years  for  travelling  studentships  for  teachers  at 
the  secondary  schools,  a  third  of  that  sum  being  an  extraordinary 
grant  on  the  occasion  of  the  new  law.  The  courses  mentioned 
m  connection  with  the  primary  school,  for  teachers  in  gymnastics, 
sloyd,  etc.,  are  also  intended  for  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools. 
For  the  latter  especially,  holiday  courses  have  been  held  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  at  the  University,  to  enable  them  to  meet 
the  increased  requirements  of  the  new  law.  A  reform  in  the 
training  of  teachers,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  furnish  future  teachers 
with  more  practical  experience,  is  at  hand. 

The  principals  of  the  government  schools  (rektorer)  and  the 
other  permanent  teachers  (second  masters,  "  overloerere,"  and 
assistant  masters,  "  adjunkter ")  are  appointed  by  the  king, 
and  are  government  omcer=.  The  rector's  siilary  is  4,600  kr. 
+  400  kr.  +  400  kr.  after  5  and  10  years*  service,  as  well  as 
house.  The  two  oldest  rectors  also  receive  a  further  addition 
of  400  kr.  A  second  master's  salary  is  3,200  kr.  (mth  8  rises 
of  400  kr.),  and  an  assistant  master  s  salary  is  2,200  kr.  with  3 
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rises  (400  kr.,  300  kr.,  300  kr.)  after  3. 0,  and  9  years*  service.  The 
principals  and  permanent  teacliers  of  municipal  secondary 
schools  supportecl  by  government,  are  appointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment, when  their  salary  is  fixed  by  the  Municipal  Council  at  a 
sum  that  is  not  lower  than  that  of  the  rectors,  second  mastei^s, 
and  assistant  masters  in  the  government  schools,  they  are 
designated  in  the  same  maimer.  Years  of  service  as  rector, 
second  master,  or  assistant  master  arc  counted  the  same,  Avhcther 
they  are  passed  in  government  schools  or  in  municipal  schools 
whose  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  Department.  Service  in 
private  schools  with  examination  rights  is  also  reckoned  in  part 
towards  the  attainment  of  increased  salary  on  appointment  in 
the  government  or  municipal  schools. 

Statidics.  The  number  of  government  schools  amounted,  in 
the  school-year  1899-1900,  to  14,  which  all,  besides  middelskole, 
also  have  gymnasium.  The  number  of  municipal  and  private 
schools  that  have  received  the  right  of  holding  leaving  examina- 
tions with  the  same  effect  as  the  government  schools,  amounts 
respectively  to  42  (3  of  them  in  the  country)  and  28.  During 
the  school-year,  there  have  thus  been  84  secondary  schools  at 
work.  Two  of  the  numicipal  schools,  and  4  of  the  pn vate  schools 
have  gymnasium  as  well  as  middelskole.  A  private  Latin 
gymnasuim  is  attached  to  one  of  ihe  government  schools.  The 
government  schools  and  most  of  the  municipal  schools  are 
intended  for  the  common  instruction  of  boys  and  girls.  Sixteen 
of  the  28  private  schools  are  exclusively  for  girls,  the  reominder 
some  for  mixed  schools,  some  for  boys  only. 

The  municipalities  have  to  provide  the  government  schools 
with  premises,  school  plant,  apparatus,  lighting  and  heating 
The  rest  of  the  expenses  are  met  by  the  government  grants, 
the  school  fees,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  by  the  schools'  private  means. 
Thirty-nine  of  the  42  municipal  schools  are  supported  bv  govern- 
ment grants.  The  grant  amounts  to  I  of  the  total  of  the 
teachers'  salaries,  and  all  the  additional  amounts  for  long  service. 
The  rest  of  the  expenses  are  covered  by  the  school  fees  and 
municipal  grants. 

In  the  school-year  189G-97,  the  most  recent  of  which  the 
statistics  have  been  worked  up,  all  the  secondary  schools  together 
had  15,729  pupils  divided  among  847  classes,  with  G13  masters 
and  409  governesses.  In  the  above-mentioned  vear,  however,  a 
preparatory  school  was  still  attached  to  mostof  tlie  middelskoler, 
ma  these  were  still  G-y ears  courses.  In  1899,  347  pupils  went 
up  for  the  examen  artiuro,  47  of  them  bein^  giris,  and  2,003  for 
the  middelskole  examination,  775  of  them  being  girls. 

The  education  of  each  child  in  the  government  schools  in  the 
year  1896-97,  cost  282  kr.,  and  in  the  municipal  middelskoler, 
124  kr.  Inl875-/G,  the  same  expenses  were  respectively,  kr.  22760 
and  kr.  12840.  In  1895,  the  total  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment schools  amounted  to  kr.  738,312,  3G  per  cent,  of  this  being 
covered  by  the  school  fees,  41*6  per  cent,  by  government  grants 
G'7  per  cent,  by  municipal  grants,  and  15  7  per  cent,  by  interes 
on  investments  and  in  other  ways.     In  the  same  year,  the  total 
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expenses  of  the  higher  municipal  schools  amounted  to  kr.  758,292, 
534  per  cent,  of  this  being  covered  by  the  school  fees,  14  per 
cent  by  government  grants,  24  per  cent,  by  municipal  grants, 
and  8*6  per  cent,  by  interest  on  investments  and  in  otner  ways. 

In  adaition  to  the  secondary  schools,  there  are  some  municipal 
and  private  boys*  and  ^rls'  schools  without  the  examination  right, 
in  wnich  instruction  is  given  that  goes  beyond  the  aim  of  the 
primary  school  These  schools  have  a  freer  arrangement  than 
the  miSdelskoler,  and  have,  in  great  part,  for  their  object  the 
higher  education  of  girls.  In  1896,  there  were  65  of  these 
schools,  with  306  classes.  The  number  of  pupils  was  3,707,  of 
whom  2,761  were  girls.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  gover- 
nesses and  107  masters  had  appointments  in  the  schools. 

IV.  The  Universttv.    Scientific  Societies.     Museums,  &c. 

Norway  has  only  one  University,  the  Royal  FrecUrik  Univer- 
sity in  Kristiania.  It  was  founded  in  1811,  and  began  its 
operations  in  1813,  with  11  professors,  8  lecturei's  and  18 
students.  In  1856,  it  had  22  professors,  1 1  lecturers  and  650 
students,  and  in  1900,  it  has  63  professors,  8  *'  docents,"  10  fellows, 
and  between  13  and  14  hundrea  students. 

The  teachers  of  the  Univenity  arc  divided  among  5  faculties ; 
theology,  with  at  the  present  time  5  professors ;  law,  Avith  7  pro- 
fessors and  1  "decent ";  medicine,  with  14  professors  and  1 
"decent";  history,  philology  and  philosophy  with  21  professors 
and  4  "docents'  ;  mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  with  16 
professors  and  2  "docents."  Each  faculty  elects  a  president  for 
2  years,  the  dean  (dekanus).  The  5  deans  form  tne  academic 
council  (det  akademiske  koUegium)  which  constitutes  the  Univer- 
sity's board  of  management,  and  is  immediately  under  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  Department. 

The  professors  are  appointed  oy  the  king.  Their  salary  is 
4,500  kr.  per  annum,  with  3  additions  of  500  Kr.  after  5,  10  and 
15  years*  service.  The  20  oldest  professors  moreover  have  an 
addition  of  600  kr.  The  "  docents  "  are  also  appointed  by 
the  king.  Their  salary  is  from  2,500  to  3,500  kr.  The  fellows, 
who  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  lecturing  to  do,  are 
appointed  for  1  year  at  a  time  by  the  council,  and  are  paid  from 
1,200  to  1,400  kr.  Foreigners  ciin  also  be  appointed  to  proiessor- 
ships  at  the  University. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  leaving  examination  at  a  gynuia- 
sium,  examen  artium,  entitles  the  successful  candidate  to  enter 
his  name  as  a  student  at  the  University.  The  instruction  there 
is  free.  Fees  are  only  paid  for  permission  to  enter  for  the  various 
examinations  {ixom  20  to  40  kr.).  Before  the  students  can  go 
up  for  any  of  the  University  degree  examinations,  they  must 
have  passea  a  preparatory  examination  called  "  examen  philoso- 
phicum."  In  this  examination,  philosophy  is  a  compulsory 
subject ;  the  5  others  may  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  (science, 
languages,  history,  mathematics,  etc.).  The  time  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  examen  philosophicum  is  2  or  3  terms. 
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The  average  time  required  to  work  up  for  the  various  examina- 
tions is :  9  terms  for  theologj^  8  for  law,  14  for  medicine,  10  for 
philology,  and  10  for  "  real  '  students.* 

In  1899,  the  number  of  students  in  the  various  branches  of 
study  was  as  follows :  theology,  70,  law  270,  medicine  330,  philo- 
logy 45,  "  real "  students  40,  mining  students  3,  students  for  the 
eaxivien  philosophicuvi  about  600,  total  about  1,360. 

Since  1882,  260  female  students  have  matriculated  at  the 
University,  53  of  them  having  passed  the  Latin  artium,  and  207 
the  Real  artium.  Twenty-four  women  have  gone  up  for  examina- 
tions at  the  University,  16  of  them  having  taken  medicine. 

The  expenses  of  the  University  for  the  finance-year  1900-1901 
were  put  down  at  kr.  713,025.  Of  this  amount,  600,000  were 
defrayed  by  government  moneys,  the  remainder  by  the  funds 
etc.  of  the  University. 

There  are  various  collections,  laboratories  and  scientific  institu- 
tions connected  with  the  University,  among  them  being  the 
University  Library  (about  350,000  volumes),  which  is  also  the 
National  Library,  and  whose  reading-room  is  open  to  anvone  for 
7  hours  daily ;  the  Botanical  Gardens,  the  Historical  Museum, 
the  Astronomical  and  Magnetic  Observatory,  the  Meteorological 
Institute,  and  the  Biological  Marine  Station  at  Drdbak. 

The  National  Hospital  and  the  Lying-in  Hospital, both  govern- 
ment institutions,  whose  head  physicians  are  almost  all  University 
professors,  are  utilised  as  University  clinics. 

The  practical  <^mining  of  theological  students  is  carried  on  at 
the  practical  theological  college  connected  with  the  University. 

Two  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  science  are  the  Royal 
Literary  and  Philosophical  {Society  (Det  kongelige  norske  Viden- 
skabers  Sclskab)  in  Trondhjem,  founded  in  1760,  with  a  library 
of  about  70,000  volumes,  and  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  (Videnskabsselskabet)  in  Kristiania,  founded  in  1857,  with 
whiv^h  is  associated  the  Fridtjof  Nansen  Fund  foi'  the  Promotion 
of  Science,  whose  capital  at  present  amounts  to  about  kr.  450,000. 

The  B€r(fei\  Museum,  founded  in  1825,  is  a  centre  about  which 
is  gathered  no  little  scientific  life  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country.  The  museum  possesses  valuable  collections,  especially 
of  natural  history  specimens,  a  considerable  scientific  library,  a 
biological  station  with  laboratories  and  aquaria,  etc.  Annual 
summer  courses  are  held  at  the  museum  for  primary  school 
teachers,  and  in  the  winter,  lectures  to  working  men.  There  are 
also  museums  in  Troms0,  Stavanger  and  Arendal,  with  natural 
history  and  historical-antiquarian  collections. 

For  ihQ  preservation  of  ancient  Norwegian  moniivients,  there 
18  an  association  founded  in  1814,  and  supported  by  a  government 
grant.  The  Norwegian  National  Museum,  Norst  folkemuseum, 
(founded  in  1894  in  Kristiania),  collects  and  exhibits  everything 
throwing  light  upon  the  cultural  life  of  the  Norwegian  people. 
The  Industrial  Arts  Museums  in  Kristiania,  Bergen  and  Trond- 
hjem, whose  object  is  to  promote  the  Norwegian  industries  with 
regard  to  tasteful  and  practical  form,  possess  valuable  collections. 

*  i.e.,  students  of  n  itural  science  subjects  and  mathematics. 
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The  Archives  of  the  Kingdom  come  under  the  Ecclesiastical 
and  Educational  Department.  The  state  archives  are  in  Kristiania; 
Bergen  and  Trondhjem  each  have  their  diocesan  archives. 

Sums  are  voted  annually  by  the  state  to  enable  scientific  men 
and  artists  to  travel  abroad.  Various  bequests  have  also  been 
made  towards  the  support  of  artists  and  scientific  men,  e.g.,  Houen's 
Bequest  (about  370,000  kr.),  Benneche's  Bequest  (about  80,000  kr.), 
Schaeffer's  Bequest  (about  60,000  kr.),  Finne's  Bequest  (about 
80,000  kr.),  Henrichsen's  Bequest  (220,000  kr.),  and  Hans  Gude's 
Bequest  (about  40,000  kr.). 

V.  Schools  for  Defectives.    Waifs  and  Strays. 

The  law  of  1881  for  schools  for  defectives,  and  subsequent 
additional  laws,  regulate  the  instruction  for  deuf,  blind,  and 
imbecile  children.  At  the  head  of  the  defectives*  school  affairs  is 
a  director  under  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  Department. 

In  book  subjects,  the  aim  of  the  schools  for  defectives  is  the 
same  as  in  the  primary  school,  and  in  addition  the  pupils  are 
educated  for  a  practical  life.  The  school  course  is,  as  a  rule,  8 
years.  Deaf  children  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  7,  blind  children 
at  the  age  of  9,  and  imbeciles,  at  present,  at  the  age  of  14  or  15 
The  state  bears  the  expenses  of  their  education,  while  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  poor  children  during  their  stay  at  the  school 
is  borne  by  the  municipaUties.  The  government  expenditure  on 
education  in  1898 — 99,  amounted  to  about  300,000  kr.,  or  about 
350  kr.  per  child.  The  cost  of  maintaining  each  child  may  be 
put  down  at  the  same  amount. 

There  are  5  schools  for  deaf  children,  all  government  institu- 
tions. Two  of  these  are  at  the  same  time  destined  to  admit  new 
pupils,  and  to  be  division  schools  ibr  the  most  intelligent  children 
(A-children),  2  are  division  schools  for  less  intelligent  children 
(B-children).  and  1  is  a  mixed  scnool  for  the  least  intelligent 
children  (C-D-children).  Children  are  admitted  every  year.  The 
instruction  is  given  by  the  articulation  method.  In  the  school- 
year  1898 — 99,  there  was  a  total  of  308  children  at  these  schools, 
with  about  60  masters  and  governesses. 

The  state  has  2  blind  asylums,  and  also  supports  a  private 
school  for  blind  adults.  In  1898 — 99,  there  were  altogether  130 
pupils  in  the  blind  asylums,  with  20  teachers  of  both  sexes. 

There  are  3  asylums  for  imbecile  childien,  all  of  them  govern- 
ment institutions.  The  boarding-school  at  one  of  them  is  carried 
on  by  private  means,  but  will  probably  be  taken  over  by  the 
state  in  1901.  In  1898 — 99,  the  number  of  pupils  in  these  asylums 
was  420,  with  67  masters  and  governesses. 

There  is  an  industrial  school  in  Kristiania  for  deformed  persons, 
which  had  44  pupils  in  1898. 

By  an  act  ot  the  6th  June,  1896,  entirely  new  regulations  were 
introduced  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  destitute  and  criminal 
children.  The  law  is  only  partially  carried  out,  as  the  necessary 
institutions  had  first  to  be  provided.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
1900,  however,  the  new  regulations  will  probably  be  in  full  force. 
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Their  main  features  are  that  the  criminal  responsible  a^  shall  be 
raised  from  10  to  14  yea\rs,  and  that  young  criminals  oelow  the 
latter  age,  instead  of  being  punished,  snail  be  treated  in  a  different, 
more  considerate  manner,  especially  in  having  their  education 
attended  to.  Children  who  commit  crimes  after  having  completed 
their  14th  year,  on  the  other  hand,  are  liable  to  punishment. 
But  as  long  as  they  are  under  16,  besides,  or  instead  of  the  punish- 
ment, educational  measures  may  also  be  employed  with  them. 
The  act,  however,  does  not  merely  include  tnose  children  who 
have  already  entered  upon  evil  courses.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  care  of  the  state  should  also  be  extended  to  children, 
who  though  they  have  not  ^'et  <^one  so  far,  may  be  expected  to 
beconjc  bunlens  to  society  in  the  form  of  lazy  idlei-s,  criminals 
and  convicts,  if  they  are  not  brought  under  better  influences-  in 
time.  The  act  onlains,  therefore,  that  children  ot  this  kind,  under 
certain  conditions  given  in  detail,  shall  also  be  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  state. 

The  authority  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done  with  a  child,  whose 
C(^ndition  makes  the  interference  of  the  state  necessary,  is  as  a 
rule  placed  in  the  h|inds  of  the  so-called  Board  of  Guardians 
(vergeraad).  A  board  of  this  description  shall  be  fonned  in  every 
nnmicipality,  and  consist  of  a  jwdge  and  a  clergj'man,  and  five 
memljbrs  chosen  for  a  period  of  two  years  by  the  Municipal 
Council,  one  of  them  being  a  medical  man  living  or  practising  in 
the  nnmicipality,  and  one  or  two  women.  The  most  important 
of  the  measures  which  the  Board  of  Guaitlians  can  adopt  with 
regard  to  the  child  is  that  he  may  be  removed  from  his  parents 
or  guardians,  and  placed  in  a  tnistworthy,  honest  family,  or  a 
Home,  or  some  other  similar  institution,  a  reformatory  school  or  a 
"  skolehiem."  If  necessary  the  parents  may  be  deprived  of  their 
parental  authority.  If  the  Boam  of  Guardians  consider  that  the 
child  may  be  left  with  his  parents,  they  may  administer  both  to 
him  and  his  parents  a  serious  admonition,  and.  in  certain  cases, 
may  inflict  upon  the  child  a  suitable  chastisement. 

Children  that  are  not  considered  to  be  wholly  depraved  are 
generally  placed  in  some  family  or  Home,  where  tney  are  brought 
up  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  Children 
that  do  not  attend  school,  or  that  behave  badly  there,  may,  by 
the  decision  of  the  School  Board, be  placed  at  a  reformatory  school, 
where  they  remain  for  a  period  not  exceeding  6  months.  The 
reformatory  school  may  be  erected  by  a  single  municipality  or  by 
several  in  conjunction.  Its  plan  must  be  approved  by  the  king. 
Children  that  are  so  depraved  morally,  that  tlieir  attendance  at 
the  ordinary  school  would  expose  other  children  to  harmful  in- 
fluences, shall  as  a  rule,  be  placed  by  the  Board  of  (Juardians  in 
a  skolehjem.  There  shall  be  two  kinds  of  such  skolehjem,  one 
more  strict  for  specially  depraved  children,  and  one  moi'e  lenient. 
The  state  shall  see  that  the  necessary  institutions  are  provided. 
The  stricter  kind  ot  skolehjem  is  to  be  erected  by  the  state,  for 
boys  and  girls  separately.  On  Busted,  near  Kristiania,  one  to 
accommodate  150  ooys  is  at  present  in  course  of  erection.  A  simi- 
lar establishment  for  girls  is  to  be  founded  near  Kristiania.     The 
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more  lenient  institutions  may  be  private  or  municipal,  if  they 
are  arranged  as  the  law  requires.  Three  previously  existing  pri- 
vate and  municipal  educational  institutions  for  destitute  boys 
will  probably  be  mcluded  in  the  new  organisation  of  reformatory 
education  as  more  lenient  skolehjem,  "Toftes  Gave  "  on  Helg0en 
near  Hamar,  Ulfsnes0en  near  Bergen,  and  Falstad  nearTrondhjem. 

The  charge  undertaken  by  the  state  of  children  that  are 
removed  from  their  parents,  ceases  when  the  cause  for  it  ceases, 
and  as  a  nile,  is  not  continued  after  the  child  has  completed  his 
18th  year.  Children  that  have  been  placed  in  reformatories  of 
the  stricter  kind,  may,  however,  be  kept  there  until  they  have 
completed  their  21st  year. 

The  supervision  of  this  class  of  children  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  Department.  The  cost  is  divided 
between  the  State  and  the  municipalities. 

VI.  Special  Schools. 

Tech  n  ical  Schools.  There  are  3  schools  in  our  land  whose  aim 
it  is  to  impart  the  theoretical,  technical  instruction  required  by 
those  who  have  decided  upon  a  technical,  or  other  practical 
occupation.  They  are  in  Kristiania,  Bergen  and  Trondhjem.  The 
school  in  Trondhjem  is  divided  into  4  sections,  viz.  engineering, 
architecture,  machinery  and  chemistry.  The  school  in  Kristiania 
has  only  the  last  3  of  these  divisions,  and  the  school  in  Bergen 
only  the  last  2.  The  school-course  in  Kristiania  and  Trondhjem 
is  4  years,  in  Bergen  3.  To  obtain  admission  to  any  of  the  schools, 
the  applicant  must  have  passed  the  middelskole  examination, 
which  IS  generally  done  at  the  age  of  15.  In  the  school-year 
1898 — 99,  the  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  was  respectively 
196,  83  and  153,  432  in  all,  and  the  number  of  teachers  respec- 
tively, 23,  12  and  21,  5G  in  all.  The  schools  arc  municipal,  but 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Educational 
Department.  The  municipalities  provide  the  premises  and  school- 
plant,  and  furnish  (after  subtraction  of  the  school  fees  —  100  kr. 
per  annum  per  head  — )  J  of  the  sum  required  to  meet  the 
expenses,  the  state  furnishing  the  remaining  §.  For  1898 — 99 
the  expenses  at  the  three  schools  were  respectively  about 
kr.  85,000,  kr.  40,000  and  kr.  79,000,  plus  the  cost  of  the  premises 
and  plant,  about  13,500  kr.  for  all  schools. 

In  the  present  school-year,  1899 — 1900,  there  are  14  technical 
night  schools.  The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  give  the  technical 
information  and  proficiency  most  necessary  for  handicrafts  and 
other  similar  industries.  For  admission  to  the  school,  it  is 
required  that  the  applicant  shall  have  completed  his  14th  year, 
and  can  read  and  write  and  understand  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division  of  whole  numbers  and  fractions. 
The  course  is  3  years.  In  most  of  the  schools,  the  school-year 
lasts  8  months,  Avith  2  hours'  instruction  on  each  of  the  first  5 
working  days  in  the  week.  In  the  school-year  1897-98,  there 
were  13  technical  night  schools,  with  a  total  of  2,443  pupils  and 
and  239  teachers.  The  school  fees  amount  to  from  2  to  5  kr.  a 
year.     The  arrangement  with  regai-d  to  the  supervision  and  the 
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division  of  the  expenses  between  the  state  and  the  municipality 
is  the  same  as  jfor  the  technical  schools.  In  1897-98,  the 
expenses  of  the  technical  night  schools  amounted  to  about 
111,000  kr. 

In  Kristiania,  there  is  also  a  technical  elementary  day  school 
with  the  same  object  as  the  technical  night  schools.  The  course 
is  6  months,  with  6  hours'  daily  instruction,  and  a  2  months'  sup- 
plementary course.  In  1898-99,  the  school  had  46  pupils  and 
6  teachers.     The  expenses  amounted  to  about  18,000  kt. 

The  state  further  supports  a  mechanical  school  in  Porserund, 
a  school  for  wood  and  metal  industries  in  Bergen,  a  technical 
school  for  mechanics  at  Horten,  intended  especially  for  future 
pupils  in  the  naval  mechanical  workshop,  and  the  mechanics' 
corps,  and  some  engineering  schools. 

In  February  of  1 900,  a  government  bill  was  brought  before  the 
Storthing  for  the  erection  of  a  technical  high  school. 

The  Royal  Art  and  Ind^istnal  School  in  Kristiania  was  founded 
in  1818.  According  to  the  arrangements  of  1888  now  in  force, 
the  object  of  the  school  is  to  train  artists  and  mechanics  and 
teachers  in  the  special  subjects  of  the  school.  At  the  school, 
which  is  managed  by  a  director,  and  has  13  second  masters,  5 
under,  and  a  few  assistant  masters,  instruction  is  given  in  free- 
hand drawing,  construction,  ornament,  modelling,  architectural 
drawing,  special  drawing  for  handicrafts,  and  decorative  painting. 
Lectures  are  also  given  in  perspective,  statics,  arithmetic  and 
geometry.  No  one  is  admitted  as  a  pupil  before  having  completed 
his  14th  year.  The  day  school  (8  months'  course)  was  attended, 
in  1898 — 99,  by  284  pupils,  distributed  among  8  cLisses.  The 
evening  school  (also  8  months'  course),  in  the  same  year  was 
attended  by  871  pupils,  distributed  among  17  classes,  8  of  which 
were  parallel.  Ninety-seven  of  the  day-school  pupils,  and  54  of 
the  evening  school,  were  women.  The  expenses  of  the  school  in 
1898—99,  were  81,253  kr.,  of  which  53,285  kr.  were  furnished  by 
the  state,  20,000  by  the  Kristiania  municipaUty,  and  the  rest  by 
school  fees. 

In  1899,  there  were  14  public  drawing  schools  or  night  schools 
outside  Kjistiania.  They  are  chiefly  intended  for  mechanics' 
apprentices.  The  government  grant  to  these  schools  is  contingent 
upon  the  providing  of  premises  and  fittings  by  the  municipahties, 
and  the  contribution  by  them  of  an  amount  equal  to  that  contri- 
buted by  the  state,  l^he  number  of  pupils  is  from  40  to  90  in 
each  school. 

Indust'ries  and  Handicrafts  Schools.  In  the  present  school- 
year,  1899 — 1900,  there  are  9  female  industrial  schools  supported 
Dv  government,  5  municipal  and  4  private.  The  most  important 
of  tnese  is  the  Female  Industrial  scnool  in  Kristiania,  where  plain 
sewing,  dressmaking  (some  tailoring),  weaving  and  fine  needlework 
are  taught.  The  course  lasts  1  year,  although  there  are  also 
courses  of  shorter  duration.  In  the  school-year  1898 — 99,  there 
wore  277  pupils  in  the  school,  97  of  whom  were  in  the  twelve- 
months' course  The  other  schools  are,  in  the  main,  formed  upon 
the  pattern  of  this  one.    The  state  moFcover  gives  support  to 
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domestic  industry  associationis  in  the  larger  towns.  Besides 
schools  for  domestic  industries  and  courses  in  the  towns  for 
adults  and  children,  these  associations  also  give  courses  in  the 
rural  districts  in  general  domestic  industry  subjects  (weaving, 
basket-making,  wood-carving,  etc.).  Further  may  be  mentioned 
H.  Fr0lich  and  Mrs.  Fr0lich  s  school  of  domestic  industry,  in 
Liadalen,  near  Kristiania,  which  also  receives  support  from 
government. 

There  is  a  government-supported  Music  and  Organ  School  in 
Kristiania.     In  1898-99,  it  had  400  pupils  and  26  teachers. 

There  are  private  Mercantile  Sclwola  in  several  towns.  In 
Kristiania  the  municipaUty  maintains  a  mercantile  gymnasium, 
with  two  one-year  classes,  which  builds  upon  the  middelskole 
foundation.  In  1898-99,  this  gymnasium  had  about  80  pupils 
and  16  teachers. 

Among  other  special  schools  may  be  mentioned  miUtary 
schools  (the  military  college  and  the  military  high-school  in 
Kristiania,  the  naval  academy  at  Horten),  agricultural  colleges 
(the  agricultural  high-school  at  Aas  near  I&istiania  and  agri- 
cultural schools  in  most  of  the  counties),  seamen's  schools  in  the 
larger  towns,  forestry  schools,  obstetrical  schools  in  Kristiania  and 
Bei^en,a  central  gymnasium  in  Kristiania,  a  fisheries  school  at 
Bodo,  etc. 
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B.— EXTRACT  FROM  CHAPTER  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

By  G.  Tandberg. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  state  has 
by  several  measures  tried  to  benefit  agriculture.  Such  measures 
are  under  the  supervision  of  a  managing  director  working  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Public  grants  for  the  advance- 
ment of  husbandry  may  be  divided  into  the  following  five  chief 
items :  the  agricultural  budget  properly  so-called,  the  Agricultural 
College,  veterinary  matters,  the  allotment  authorities,  and  the 
Royal  Society  for  rforway's  Wclfaire. 

The  agricidtttral  budget  is  balanced  with  an  expense  of  800,000 
kroner,  including  the  salaries  of  a  staft*  of  state  functionaries, 
grants  in  favour  of  agricultural,  dairy,  and  horticultural  schools, 
bboratories  of  different  kinds,  contributions  to  the  agricultural 
societies  of  the  counties,  etc. 

The  A(pdcxdtwrid  ColUge,  siiu^e  its  establishment  in  1859  has 
been  connected  with  the  model  farm  at  Aiis  near  Kristiania.  Up 
to  the  year  1897,  advanced  instruction  was  here  given  only  to 
agricultunilLsts,  but  in  the  above-mentioned  year  the  fechool  was 
enlarged  so  as  to  become  also  a  college  for  gardeners,  dairy 
farmers,  surveyors  and  foresters.  The  Agricultural  College  is 
managed  by  a  director,  and  the  stafl*  of  teachers  consists  of  nine 
professors  and  ten  instructors  and  assistants.  The  annual  state 
contribution  on  the  ordinary  budget  amounts  to  about  100,100 
kroner. 

Civil  veterinary  niatfrrM  are  also  managed  by  a  director,  who 
is  at  the  Siime  time  the  manager  of  the  veterinario-pathological 
laboratory  of  the  state.  The  sUite  and  county  veterinarians  are 
under  his  guidance,  as  also  the  public  tul)erculin  examinations, 
the  courses  of  instruction  for  veterinarians,  quarantine  stations, 
etc.  Nonvay  has  not  as  yet  a  separate  veterinary  college,  but 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  is  under  discussion. 
The  annual  government  grant  to  veterinary  institutions  amounts 
to  about  130,000  kroner. 
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The  following  report  is  in  large  measure  a  summarised  translation  of 
the  work  entitled  "  Enseignement  et  Culture  Int?llectuelle  en  Suede  "  issued 
in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  by  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment. 
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Intooduction. 

Swedish  education,  a  description  of  which  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  efficiency,  and  pre- 
sents several  features  of  special  interest  to  the  foreign  student. 
Among  them  may  be  named  (1)  the  importance  assigned  to 
manual  training  in  primary  education,  (2)  the  strong  tendency 
(noticeable  throughout  Scandinavia)  to  remove  Latin  from  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools,  and  to 
^stpone  the  beginnings  of  classical  study  till  the  pupil  is  about 
tifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  (3)  the  practice  of  subsidising 
private  effort  in  education  on  condition  ox  Government  inspec- 
tion attesting  efficiency.  Cordial  acknowledgment  should  also 
here  be  made  of  the  great  benefit  which  many  English  teachers 
have  received  from  the  instruction  in  sloyd  given  at  the  Govern- 
ment seminary  at  Nafis. 

The  foundations  of  the  present  system  of  Swedish  education 
were  laid  in  the  period  wiiich  followed  the  Reformation,  and 
its  close  connection  with  the  Lutheran  Church  is  to 
this  day  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features.  The 
high  standard  attained  by  popular  education  now  and 
in  the  past  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  Church  and  the 
clerg}%  and  at  the  present  time,  the  ties  which  bind  education 
to  the  Church  are  not  considered  a  serious  disadvantage  by  the 
teaching  profession.  But  owing  to  the  unusual  religious  uniformity 
of  the  population,  Sweden  can  hardly  be  ro«[arded  as  a  normal 
instance  in  this  matter.  In  1890,  out  of  a  total  population 
of  4,784,000,  4,735,000  were  returned  in  the  census  as  belonging 
to  the  Established  Lutheran  Church  (44,000  out  of  the  49,000 
dissenters  were  Baptists  Methodists,  etc.,  3,000  were  Jews, 
and  1,390  were  Roman  Catholics).  And  this  unifonnity 
is  apparently  of  long  stiinding,  for  early  in  the  I7th  century 
a  forei^i  ofecer  in  the  Swedish  service  extolled  the  Swedes 
for  having  "  one  king,  one  religion  and  one  ph^rsician." 

Another  characteristic  of  Sweden  is  the  insignificance  of  the 
urban  as  compared  to  the  rural  population  (in  1890  the  entire 
urban  population  was  only  778,000),  in  consequence  of  which  the 
educational  system  is  specially  adapted  to  meet  rural  needs, 
instead  of  being,  as  in  most  countries,  almost  exclusively 
modelled  on  the  requirements  of  the  towns.  Examples  of  this 
are  the  people's  high  schools,  which  take  advantage  of  the  long 
winter  leisure  to  hold  their  courses,  and  the  peripatetic  schools. 

The  church  and  the  school,  as  well  as  public  health  and 
poor  law  administration,  are  in  Sweden  the  province  of  the 
uepartment  for  ecclesiastical  matters  and  public  instruction. 
The  right  of  legislation  on  these  subjects,  in  all  cases  involving 
an  appeal  to  the  public  treasury,  belongs  to  the  Government  in 
cooperation  with  the  Riksdag,  but  in  matters  of  organisation, 
not  affecting  finance,  such  as  school  codes  and  management,  it 
is  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  Government  alone,  being 
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part  of  the  rostrifitod  legislative  powers  in  eeonoinic  matters 
which  the  ronstitution  reserves  to  the  erown.  These  jx)wers 
are  rejjiilated,  and  therefore  constiintly  nioditied,  rather  by 
custom  than  hy  strict  definition,  and  in  actual  practice  they 
are  more  and  more  rarely  exercised,  the  Govermnent  con- 
stantly consulting  the  Riksdag  even  on  matters  in  which 
It  is  constitutionally  independent,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  no  step  of  any  importance  is  decided  on  vrithout  the 
Riksdag's  consent. 

The  (lepartment  for  ecclesiastical  matters  and  public  instruc- 
tion is  divided  into  four  offices,  two  of  which  are  devoted  to 
educiitional  attiiirs;  one  to  primary,  and  one  to  secondary 
instniction. 

Ea(jh  of  the  twenty-four  counties  (liln)  into  which  Sweden  is 
divided  has  its  county  council  (landsting),  presided  over  by  the 
governor  of  the  county,  and  each  commune  and  municipality 
has  its  conmumal  or  uumicipal  council  respectively,  as  well  as 
a  parish  council  of  which  the  pastor  is  ex-ojficio  chairman,  and 
which  has  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  matters  and  primary 
education.  In  each  of  the  twelve  dioceses  the  bishop  and  the 
diocesan  chapter  are  the  supreme  educational  authority. 

Each  conuiuuie  and  numicipality  also  constitutes  a  poor  law 
district  with  a  poor  law  boarcl,  which  is  bound  to  support  all 
destitute  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  well  as  tne  aged 
and  infirm  poor. 

The  total  expenditure  on  national  education  in  1895  has  been 
estimated  hv  Mr.  Arosenius  as  follows: — 

Kr  .♦ 
Primary  instruction   (including   schools   for 

abnormal  children)  .  -  .  -  16,075,000 
Girls'  and  boys'  secondary  instruction  -  -  '  5,162,000 
Universities  and  university  colleges      -         -  1,492,000 

Technical  instruction 921,000 


Total         -         -         23,650,000 

These  amounts  include  stiite  and  municipal  contributions  to 
private  establishments,  which,  aided  and  supervised  by  the 
Stat(»,  import  into  the  national  educational  system  a  desirable 
elasticity  and  diversity,  and  play  an  important  part  in  it.  At 
the  present  time  the  total  expenditure  must  certainly  amount 
to  27,000,000  kr.  (between  5  and  6  kr.  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion), and  this  does  not  include  expenditure  on  specialised  pro- 
fessional instruction,  such  as  military  or  agricultural  training. 

I. — Primarv    Instruction. 

In  Sweden,  as  in  other  countries,  education  began  by  bein^ 
purely  traditional,  that  is  to  say,  each  generation  transmitted 
orally  to  its  successors  the  sum  of  its  personal  experience.  In- 
struction, in  its  proper  sense,  belongs  to  a  later  stage,  in  which 
ag.nii  the  primary  school  is  a  more  recent  development  than 
tluj  i  igher  schools.     The  ecclesiastical   law  of  1686  was  the  first 
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step  towards  a  national  organisation  of  education ;  its  aim  was  to 
ensure  to  all  children  a  sound  religious  education,  and  it  imposed 
on  the  sacristan  the  duty  of  teaching  the  children  of  the  parish  to 
read,  and  on  the  priest  that  of  examining  them  in  the  catechism ; 
it  also  made  admittance  to  the  Conununion  and  to  marriage 
conditional  on  the  attainment  of  a  certain  proficiency.  Thanks 
to  these  measures  peasiuits  who  could  read  were,  even  at  that 
date,  not  rare  in  Sweden,  but,  of  course,  the  amoiuit  and 
nuaJity  of  instniction,  depending,  as  it  did,  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  pastor,  was  very  unequal  and  varied  from 
parish  to  parish.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  evangelical 
revival,  owmg  to  the  capital  importance  it  attached  to  Bible 
study,  did  much  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  reading  amongst  the 
people,  and,  indeed,  pietists  have  always  borne  in  Sweden  the 
significant  name  of  "  readers."  Other  currents  of  intellectual 
and  moral  opinion  in  the  eighteenth  century  contributed  to  the 
furtherance  of  a  desire  for  popular  education,  but  the^  did 
not  produce  any  comprehensive  organisation  of  primary 
schools. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  nation  awoke  to  the  necessity 
of  organising  a  national,  compulsory  system  of  elementary 
popplarHmstruction,  and,  after  controversies  which  raged  for 
more  than  one  decade,  the  principle  of  compulsion  was  adopted 
in  1842  by  the  first  Swedish  primary  instruction  act,  the 
principles  of  which  have  been  practically  worked  out  during  the 
succeeding  half-centu^\^  The  zeal  and  indefatigable  industry 
displayed  by  Count  T:  Rudenskiold  in  the  cause  of  elementary 
instruction  dining  its  initiatory  period  have  earned  for  his  name 
a  grateful  survival  in  the  memory  of  the  Swedish  people.  It 
was  in  preat  measure  his  influence  which  prompted  the  legisla- 
tive activity  by  which  the  Riksdag  laid  the  foundations  of  tlie 
actual  organisation  during  the  years  1856  to  1858 ;  measures 
which  owed  their  execution  to  the  energetic  efforts  of  F.  F. 
Carlson,  Minister  of  Education,  from  1868  to  1870,  and  again 
from  1875  to  1878. 

As  to  the  results  of  primary  education  in  Sweden,  it  may 
be  statecl  that  all  conscripts  for  military  service  can  read 
(the  tnfling  percentage,  one  iUiterate  per  thousand  of  the 
population,  being  due  to  a  few  Finns  from  the  extreme  North), 
so  that  from  this  point  of  view,  Sweden  Ls  at  least  as  advanced 
as  any  other  nation,  and  is  in  line  with  Germany  and  Denmark. 
But  to  be  able  to  read  is  not  the  last  word  of  education ;  and. 
in  fact,  in  1897,  though  69*3  per  cent,  of  the  conscripts  could 
read  weU,  33*6  per  cent,  could  only  read  pamahly,  so  thai  there 
is  room,  even  in  the  elementary  matter  of  reading,  for  an  improve- 
ment, which  is,  indeed,  actually  taking  place,  for  in  189/,  69*3 
per  cent,  of  the  conscripts  could  read  well,  as  against  524  per 
cent,  in  1875. 

The  Organisation  and  Cui^ictdum  of  the  Primary  School. 

The  Primary  School  in  Sweden  is  essentially  a  municipal  or 
communal  institution,  but  it  receives    a    considerable  State 
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grant,  and  is  subject  to  supervision  by  the  central  government, 
and  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  As  a  rule  each  parish 
constitutes  a  school  district,  of  which  the  deliberative  autnority 
is  the  parish  council,  and  the  executive  a  school  board  con- 
sisting of  the  pastor  (ex-qfficio  president),  and  at  least  four 
other  members,  men  or  women,  chosen  by  the  parish  council. 
Once,  at  least,  in  each  school  year  the  president  of  the  school 
board  is  bound  to  convene  a  meeting  of  its  whole  teaching  staff, 
for  the  discussion  ot  all  local  scholastic  matters.  The  school 
board  draws  up  the  school  time  tables  on  the  basis  of  the  govern- 
ment code  (normalplan),  and  is  responsible  for  the  immediate 
[pspection  of  supervision  of  all  the  primary  schools  in  its  district,  for  which 
*  inspection  it  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  parish  council,  employ 

a  sufficient  numoer  of  head-masters  (Ofverltlrare)  and  a  communal 
inspector  specially  attached  to  the  district.  The  diocesan  chapter, 
in  Its  capacity  ot  supreme  educational  council,  has  the  right  to 
supervise  the  management  and  working  of  all  the  schools  in  the 
diocese,  while  the  central  government  exercises  its  control  through 
the  inspectors  of  elementary  schools,  who  are  appointed  for  a 
period  of  six  years,  and  of  whom  there  are  at  the  present  time 
forty-seven  allocated  to  districts  of  varjring  extent.  The  inspectors 
report  any  defects  in  instruction  to  the  district  school  council, 
and  should  the  report  be  disregarded,  may  refer  the  matter  to  the 
diocesan  authorities,  to  whom  they  also  report  annually  during 
the  first  five  years  of  their  appointments.  At  the  end  of  their  sixth 
year  of  office^they  send  in  more  detailed  reports  to  the  Education 
Department.  Tnese  reports  are  printed  and  circulated  amongst 
the  diocesan  chapters  and  school  councils.  When  new  school 
luildings  are  erected,  a  Government  inspector  has  to  advise 
as  to  choice  of  site,  plan  of  the  building,  and  the  provision  of 
adequate  play-ground,  as  well  as  to  examine  and  report  on 
all  appeals  for  Government  grants  and  attest  the  fulfilment  by 
the  scnool  in  question  of  the  necessary  conditions. 

Each  school  district  must  contain  at  least  one  elementary 
school,  and,  wherever  practicable,  each  school  should  have  two 
divisions — a  junior  school  (smiiskolan)  and  a  senior  school 
(folkskolan).  Many  districts  have  continuation  classes,  and  a 
small  number  have  higher  grade  schools  for  those  who  have 
finished  their  primaryschool  course.  In  certain  locaU  ties  which  are 
too  far  oft'  for  the  children  to  attend  the  local  primary  school  the 
Government  permits,  as  a  tempomry  expedient,  the  establish- 
ment of  lower  grade  primary  schools,  witn  a  limited  stafi*  and 
cuiTiculum.  Peripatetic  schools  are  similarly  a  provisional 
arrangement  for  districts  where  the  fimincial  resources  or  the 
physical  conditions  preclude  the  esUiblishment  of  a  stationary 
school.  In  many  places  the  school  district  is  divided  into  two 
or  more  sections  (rota)  and  the  school  migrates  from  one  to 
another,  dividing  the  school  year  between  them.  However,  the 
number  of  penpatetic  schools  is  steadily  decreasing  in  favour 
of  stationary  schools. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  primary  schools  in 
existence  for  a  series  of  years : — 
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Education  in  Sv^eden. 


shool  Age. 


diool  Ytar.  According  to  the  code,  instruction  must  be  given  for  thirty- 
four  and  a  half  weeks  in  the  year  in  every  school.  But  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  each  child  must  be  under  in- 
struction for .  this  period.  A  child  can,  of  course,  only  attend  a 
peripatetic  school  for  such  a  portion  of  the  school  year  as  the 
school  devotes  to  its  district,  out  also  in  the  stationary  schools 
the  school  year  is  often  sub-divided  between  different  groups  of 
children,  different  classes  being  taught  at  different  periods  of  the 
year,  or  on  alternate  days  of  the  week ;  so  that  in  actual  practice 
many  Swedish  children  are  only  inider  instruction  for  tour 
months  of  the  year. 

The  school  age  begins  on  the  completion  of  the  child's  i^venth 
year,  and  ends  witn  the  completion  of  his  fourteenth  year, 
but  even  on  the  expiration  of  the  full  time  ot  his  acten- 
dance  he  is  not  exempt  unless  he  has  attained  the  reauired 
standard.  Children  who  are  being  educated  at  any  public  •  or 
private  institution,  giving  similar  instruction  to  the  primary 
schools,  are  exempt  from  attendance  at  the  public  schools,  and 
the  school  board  may  also  exempt  children  who  are  being 
educated  at  home,  provided  they  consider  the  parents  or 
guardians  competent  to  manage  their  cliildren*s  education. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  board  to  enforce  the  obligation 
of  jmrents  and  guardians  to  educate  their  children.  Children 
must  not  be  kept  away  from  school  by  their  parents  or  by  any 
employment,  and  employers  of  chilclron  of  school  age  must 
so  arrange  their  hours  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  school 
time.  if  parents  cannot  provide  their  children  with  the 
necessary  food  and  clothing,  they  must  apply  to  the  poor  law 
authorities.  Parents  or  guardians  who  neglect  to  send  their 
children  to  school  are  first  warned  by  the  Board,  but  if  this 
has  not  the  desired  effect,  the  children  may  be  removed  from 
their  control  and  maintained  elsewhere  at  the  parent's  expense. 

The  curriculum  of  subjects  for  the  primary  school  course  and 
the  standard  of  proficiency  to  be  attained  are  fixed  by  the 
Government  Code.  The  normal  course  in  the  junior  school 
is  two,  and  in  the  senior  school  four  years,  with  a  maximum 
of  ttbirty-six  school  hours  in  each  week. 

The  code  makes  the  teacher  responsible  not  merely  for  the 
h^strudion,  but  for  the  education  of  the  children,  in  which  task 
he  should,  as  much  as  possible,  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the 
parents. 

The  curriculum  consists  of : — 

.Reliffiau^s  Knotdedge. — Stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments ;  Luther's  Short  Catechism,  with  the  authorised  com- 
ments: from  50-80  chosen  ver.ses  of  Psalms;  reading  of  one  or 
two  of  the  New  Testament,  books. 

Mother  Tongue. — Reading  aloud ;  explanation  of  the  reading 
lesson ;  repetition  of  a  piece  read  by  the  class  ;  writing :  written 
narratives,  or  simple  descriptions;  sufficient  instruction  in 
grammar  for  the  Swedish  course ;  spelling. 

Arithmetic. — The  four  rules,  witn  whole  numbers  and  frac- 
tions;  easy  problems. 


mriculum. 


ompulsory 
abject8. 
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Geometry, — Definition  and  mensuration  of  lines,  angles, 
triangles,  quadrilaterals,  circumference,  and  rectangular  solids. 

Geography. — Greneral  notions  of  physical  geography;  geography 
of  Sweden,  and  in  less  detail  of  the  other  chief  civilised  countries. 

History. — Narratives  from  national  history. 

Physical  and  Natural  Science. — Description  of  the  most 
important  natural  objects;  structure  of  the  human  body,  its 
principal  hmctions,  and  how  to  preserve  it  in  health ;  lessons  on 
celestial  bodies,  and  on  the  (ihiei  natural  phenomena. 

Drawing. — Easy  linear  and  freehand  drawing. 

Singing, — Selectied  psalm  tunes  and  songs ;  easy  exercises  in 
notes  and  rhythm. 

Gymnastics.::— Jumping  and  marching  exercises  without  appa- 
ratus, and  if  possible  simple  gymnastics  with  appliances. 

Gardening. — The  culture  of  ordinary  flowers  and  vegetables, 
shrubs  and  trees  ;  grafting. 

Maniud   Work  {sldjd).—Yor  boys  and  girls.  SuW^^7 

Domestic  Economy. — For  girls.  Both  these  enjoy  an  increasing 
popularity  of  late.  In  many  schools,  school  kitchens  (skolkok) 
nave  been  established. 

The  Government  Code  fixes  no  syllabus  of  subjects  for  the 
continuation  classes  of  the  primary  schools,  nor  for  th(i 
higher  grade  elementary  schools  so  that  there  is  considerable 
variation  amongst  schools  of  this  class.  So  far  as  our  infonnation 
goes,  the  following  subjects,  amongst  others,  would  appear  to  be 
generally  taught. 

Mother  Toiigihe. — Reiiding  of  selected  extracts  from  Swedish 
classics,  with  short  notices  of  the  authors :  essiiys ;  main  principles 
of  Swedish  grammar. 

Arithmetic. — Accounts  ;  introduction  to  algebra,  simple  equa- 
tions. 
Geometry. — Tliree  first  books  of  Kuclid. 

Ge<Kfmphy. — Physical,  political  and  economical  geography  of 
Sweden  completing  the  primary  school  course  ;  international  com- 
merce and  its  chief  channels  ;  climate,  fiora  and  fauna  of  the 
different  r^ons  of  the  globe. 

History. — Broad  outlines  of  imiversal  history  with  special 
attention  to  the  historv  of  civilisation,  and  the  place  occupied  by 
Sweden  in  history ;  political  constitution  of  Sweden. 

Natural  Science. — Main  principles  of  chemistry  and  physics 
in  their  practical  application  ;  hygiene. 

Sloyd  and  domestic  economy  are  also  taught,  and  in  some 
schools,  modern  languages  (Cierman  or  English). 

Under  certain  cu'cumstances,  for  instance,  extreme  poverty  of  **  Minimum ' 
the  parents,  children  may  be  exempted  from  school  attendance  Standard, 
on    the  attainment  of  what  is   kno'v\Ti   as    the    ''minimum" 
standard.    This  coaiprises : — 

Beligivus  Knaxdedge. — Bible  historv'  and  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  catechism  as  will  enable  the  child  to  follow  the  preparation 
f6r  Communion. 
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Mother  Tongue. — Reading  aloud ;  repetition  of  what  has  been 
read ;  readable  hand-writing  and  spelling  of  the  most  common 
words ;  written  expression  of  a  few  simple  ideas. 

Aritltinefic. — The  four  rules  with  whole  numbers;  the  most 
important  practical  problems;  some  idea  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction of  decimals ;  definition  and  designation  of  fractions. 

Singivg. — (Except  for  pupils  completely  devoid  of  musical 
facility)  songs  and  psalm  tunes. 

Compulsory  continuation  classes  for  children  leaving  from  this 
minimum  standard  are  held  at  the  schools,  and  attendance  at 
them  is  enforced  by  the  School  Board.  Their  syllabus  in- 
cludes : — 

Religions  Knowledge. — Reading  of  a  book  or  section  of  the 
Bible  ;   Luthcr*s  short  catechism. 

Mother  Tongue. — Written  themes  (a  narrative  or  description 
or  ordinary  business  letters);  oral  exercises. 

Arithmetic. — Problems  in  the  four  rules  with  whole  numbers 
and  fractions  ;  some  notions  of  book-keeping. 

Geometry, — Definition  and  mensuration  of  polygons,  ellipses 
and  a  few  simple  solids. 

Drawing. — Exercises  in  connection  with  the  geometry  and 
sloyd  lessons. 

History. — History  of  Sweden. 

Natnnd  Science. — Minerals  ;  simple  notions  of  physical 
geography ;  a  little  elementary  physics. 

Teudicrs. 

There  are  two  classes  of  primary  school  teachers ;  senior,  who 
teach  in  the  upper  division,  and  junior,  who  teach  in  the  lower 
division  of  the  schools.  The  senior  teachers  may  be  of  either 
sex.  The  junior  teachers  are  almost  exclusively  women.  The 
legal  privileges  and  duties  of  teachers  of  both  sexes  are  fairly 
equal. 

ipp  iotiaent  Teachers  are  appointed  by  the  parish  councils.  The  school 
t  Teacberp.  ^qj^^j.^  examines  candidates,  and  submits  three  names  in  order  of 
merit  to  the  council  for  election.  Teachers  can  only  be  dis- 
missed for  incapacitv  or  negligence  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  or  lor  seriously  improper  conduct,  and  then  only  after  a 
preliminary  warning.  They  may  appeal  against  the  warning  or 
the  dismissal  to  the  diocesan  chapter,  and  in  the  last  instance 
to  the  Government. 

In  each  school  there  must  be  at  least  one  fully  certificated 
master  or  mistress,  who  may  be  assisted  by  uncertificated 
assistant  teachers,  by  certificated  teachers  undergoing  a  training 
eourse  in  the  school,  by  special  teachers  for  practical  training 
(though  this  instruction  is  generally  given  by  the  ordinary 
teachers),  and  in  the  junior  division  by  junior  teachers. 

'^u^^fif*  Tjjefc  are  at  present  twejve  training  colleges  for  teachers* 
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seven  for  men,  and  five  for  women,  each  of  which  has  a  com- 
plete primary  school  affiliated  to  it  as  a  practising  school 
(Oftiingsskola)  with  a  full  teaching  staff.  The  training  college  staff 
consists  of  a  rector  and  at  least  four  assistants,  besides  special 
teachers  for  drawing,  music  and  singing,  gymnastics,  gardening 
and  arboriculture,  and  sloyd.  In  the  women's  colleges  at  least 
one  assistant  and  the  whole  staff  of  the  affiliated  school  nmst  bo 
women ;  and  music,  singing,  gynmastics,  and  manual  training 
must  be  taught  by  women.  Normal  school  teachers  rank 
with  gymnasuim  professors  in  aipacity,  titles,  and  remunera- 
tion. 

A  sufficient  acquaintance   with   the  subjects   taught  in  the 
primary  school  is  a  necessary   qualification   for  admittance  to 
a  trainmg  college.     Students  are  admitted  on  the  completion  of 
their  sixteenth  year,  and  the  course  lasts  four  years.      13*8  per  Training 
cent,  of   the  total  number    of  working  hours  is  devoted    to  College 
Swedish,  13*2  per  cent,   to  religious  instruction  ;  mathematics,  ^°"^<''*^'*'" 
history,  and  geography  occupy  9*2  per  cent,  each ;   theory  and 
method  of  teaching,  7*9  per  cent. ;  ruitural  science,  7*2  per  cent. ; 
p.nd  practical  trainmg  in  teaching,  6*6  per  cent. ;  writing,  2  per 
cent. ;  drawing,  5*9  per  cent. ;  nuisic  and  singing,  7-9  per  cent. ; 
gymnastics,  79  per  cent. ;  sloyd,  7*2  per  cent. ;  and  gardening,  2 
per  cent.     The  instruction  is  gratuitous. 

No  one  can  obtain  a  priinary  school-teacher's  certificate 
without  passing  the  examhiatiou  held  at  the  end  of  the 
training  college  course.  Junior  teachers  nmst  pass  an  easier 
examination,  which  may  be  taken  at  the  end  of  tne  second  year 
of  the  training  college  course,  or  after  training  at  special 
colleges,  where  the  course  lasts  at  least  eight  months,  and  which 
have  only  a  junior  scliool  atUichcd  to  them. 

The  mininmm  salary  of  a  senior  certificated  teacher  (master  Salaries, 
or  nustress)  is  600  kr.  for  the  first  five  years'  service  with  incre- 
ments of  100  kr.  for  each  succeeding  period  of  five  years  up  to 
800  kr.,  besides  free  lodging,  fuel  and  forage  for  a  cow,  or  an 
equivalent  money  allowance.  There  are  special  payments  for 
any  work  beyond  the  eight  months  legal  school  year  as  weU  as 
for  extra  classes  taken  during  the  school  year.  Where,  as  in 
most  of  the  towns  and  often  in  country  districts,  the  municipal 
or  conununal  authorities  give  extra  allowances,  the  masters 
generally  receive  a  larger  total  remuneration  than  the  mistresses. 
Every  certificated  teacner  has  a  right  to  a  pension  of  (300-750  kr.  Pennons, 
from  a  pension  fimd  to  which  the  school  district  has  to  pay  an 
annual  contribution,  and  all  must  contribute  to  an  insurance 
fimd  for  widows  and  children.  Junior  school  teachers  have 
smaller  salaries,  and  receive  smaller  pensions. 

Teachers  have  founded  several  private  associations  for  the  Teachers' 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  profession  and  of  education  Association 
generally.    The  largest,  with  6,000  niembers,  is  the  "  Sveriges 
^lyniLnnA  folkskolelftrarefOrening." 
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Finu)ice, 

The  primury  schools  are  absolutely  free,  and  their  ex- 
penses are  shared  between  the  school  aistrict  and  the  central 
government.  The  district  has  to  provide  and  maintain  the 
buildings,  furniture,  teaching  material  and  apparatus,  and  to 
clean  and  heat  the  school,  it  also  contributes  annually  to  the 
teachers'  pension  fund,  and  pays  the  teachers'  salaries,  towards 
which,  however,  the  Government  makes  a  very  considerable 
grant.  Besides  this,  the  Government  pays  a  heavy  annual 
contribution  to  the  pension  fund  (at  present  it  amounts  to 
570,000  kr.)  and  bears  the  whole  expense  of  the  training  colleges 
and  of  the  inspection  of  the  schools.     (See  table,  page  108.) 

The  state  contribution  to  primary  education  in  1898  amounted 
to  5,000,000  kr.  The  Education  Department  sends  to  each 
district  a  complete  list  of  material  and  apparatus,  which  may  be 
obtained  through  the  department  at  a  reduced  price. 

Special  Foinns  of  Local  Edncailovai  AullioHty. 

In  Stockholm,  Gothenburg,  and  Malmo  all  the  parishes  of 
each  town  are  united  into  one  school  district  under  a  general 
sc^hool  board  (called  in  Stockholm,  "  ofverstjTelse,"  at  Gothen- 
burg "  allman  folkskolestyrelse  "  and  at  Malm5  "  skolrad  ").  In 
these  three  towns,  and  at  Norrkoping,  teachers  are  appointed  by 
the  school  boards,  and  not  by  the  parish  councils.  At  Gothen- 
burg educational  aftairs  are  managed  by  the  municipal  instead 
of  tne  parish  council* 

The  small  numbers  and  poverty  of  the  Finnish  and  Laplander 
population  in  the  extreme  North  of  Sweden  offer  great  oostacles 
to  popular  education,  which  the  Government  makes  special 
efforts  to  overcome.  It  has  established  normal  schools — one  at 
Haparanda  and  one  at  Mattisudden — to  train  teachers  for  the 
Finnish  and  Laplander  children  respectively,  and  special 
scholarships  are  offered  to  normal  school  students  who  speak 
one  or  other  of  these  languages  and  will  undertake  to  te^icn  in 
these  districts.  The  schools  here  are  either  entirely  State  sup- 
portal,  or  receive  much  larger  grants  than  in  other  parts  of 
Sweden. 


Charitable  Institutians    in  connection  with  the  Primary 

Schools, 

At  the  Stockholm  schools  the  food  prepared  by  the  girls  during  School 
the  cooker}'  lessons  in  the  school   kitcnen  is  used  to  provide  Meals, 
diimers  for  the  poorer  children  attending  the  school      Some- 
times these  dinners  are  free,  sometimes  a  trifling  charge  is  iriade 
for  them. 

For  many  years   the  larger  towns   have   organised  summer  School  Ball 
»baths  and  swimming  lessons  for  the  school  children,  but  lately 

•  ^5iv    r.  •  "   '**  •  gee  Appendix. 
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winter  baths  have  been  started,  and  many  schools  have  very 
practically  arranged  bath-rooras,  in  which  all  the  children  can 
nave  hot  baths  every  three  or  four  weeks.  These  baths  are 
gratuitious  and  not  in  any  way  compulsory,  and  their  eftect  on 
the  cleanliness  and  health  of  the  children  has  proved  to  be 
excellent. 

Many  of  the  larger  towns  have  of  late  years  established  Holiday 
hohday  colonies  in  order  to  send  delicate  and  sickly  children  ^loni««*. 
into  the  country  during  the  summer  holidays.  The  colonies, 
which  are  generally  managed  by  school  teachers,  are  placed  near 
a  wood  or  a  lake  if  possible,  children  with  weak  chests  being 
sent  to  special  colonies  in  the  mountains.  At  Stockholm  they 
were  inaugurated  in  1884,  and  during  the  years  1885-98  the 
town  sent  out  322  colonies  with  a  totixl  of  7,302  children, 
making  an  average  of  23  children  in  each  colony.  The  average 
stay  of  each  chud  was  sixty  days  (8J  weeks),  and  the  average 
daily  cast  per  head  55  Ore  (about  7d.).  Some  of  the  great 
industrial  companies  maintain  similar  colonies  for  the  children 
of  their  workmen. 

The  object  of  the  Workshop  Refuges  for  poor  children  Workshop 
(Arbetsstugor  fOr  Bam),  founded  by  pnvate  enterprise  in  1886,  Re^iges. 
is  to  keep  destitute  children,  or  children  whose  parents  are  away 
at  work  all  day,  from  the  temptations  of  the  street,  and,  perhaps 
from  begging,  out  of  school-hours,  and  at  the  same  time  to  incul- 
cate a  love  of  work  early  in  life,  and  give  them  a  certain 
manual  dexterity,  by  teaching  them  handicrafts  which  will 
later  on  enable  them  to  support  themselves.  They  receive 
one  or  two  meals  as  wages  for  their  work.  The  age  of  the 
children  varies  from  seven  to  fourteen,  and  they  are  admitted 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  primary  school  teachers.  The 
smaller  children  (seven  to  ten)  work  from  eleven  o^clock  to 
one,  and  have  their  dinner  at  the  refuge ;  the  elder  ones 
come  from  five  o'clock  to  six  three  times  a  week,  and 
get  their  supper ;  but  a  certain  number  of  children  stay  from 
one  to  half-past  seven ;  they  dine,  do  their  school  preparation, 
work,  and  have  supper.  Some  children  take  work  home  with 
them,  for  which  they  are  paid,  keeping  an  account  of  their  earn- 
ings in  a  savings  book. 

Instruction  is  given  at  the  refuges  by  workmen  and  mistresses 
employed  for  the  purpose  in  chip-curving,  rafia-work,  fret-work, 
iron-work,  wood-carving,  dressmaking,  weaving,  carpentering, 
brush-making,  basket-making,  and  shoe-making. 

As  a  rule,  the  parish  authorities  provide  the  necessary  room, 
and  the  refuges  are  managed  by  volimtary  lady  workers,  so  that, 
in  spite  of  the  expenditure  on  fuel,  light,  food,  and  materials, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  instructors  and  mistresses,  the  cost  of 
inaintenance  is  very  small,  and  does  not  exceed  14  kr.  a  year  for 
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each  child.  The  "Lars  Hiertii"  Institution*  makes  a  ffrant  ot 
500 — 1,(X)()  kr.  towards  th'3  installation  expenses  of  each  work- 
shop, tlie  municipality  of  Stockholm  makes  an  annual  grant 
of  15,000  kr.,  and  the  remainder  of  the  expenses  are  met  by 
annual  subsidies  from  the  commune,  private  donations  anS 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  children's  work. 

Fourteen  years'  experience  has  given  ample  proof  of  the  social 
value  of  these  institutions,  of  which  there  are  now  twelve  in 
Stockholm,  frequented  by  1,500  children  (60 — 200  in  each 
refuge),  and  twenty-five  in  various  provincial  towns.  The  ac- 
quirement of  manual  dexterity,  very  easy  to  a  young  child, 
terms  his  character,  and  has  a  stimulating  effect  on  his  general 
intelligence  and  powers  of  observation  by  which  his  school  work 
profits,  while  the  power  and  love  of  work  have  saved  many  chil- 
dren from  ruin,  wno  in  their  own  homes  were  subject  only  to 
demoralising  influences. 


II. — FiRTHER   Education  on   the   Basis   of    the    Primary 

School. 

)ule*8  '^^^  higher  grade  elementary  schools  and  the  primary  schools 

[J^eB  or     continuation  classes  have  been  already  mentioned  in  con   ection 

yme'H         with   primary  instruction,  and  we  now    '-'sh    '^oclosciioea  class 

woU  ^*   institution    which    is   peculiar   to   the    three  Scandinavian 

countries  and  Finland,  namely  the  People's  Colleges  or   High 

Schools    (Folkhogskolor),    of    which    the    aim  is    to    educate 

young   men   and    women   of    the    lower    classes,    not   only  as 

working    men    and    women,    but   as    citizens,   and   to  instruct 

them  as  to  the  exercise  of  their  political  and  civic  rights  and 

duties. 

The  movement  which  produced  these  institutions  is  of  Danish 
oririn,  and  took  its  rise  m  the  fear  of  German  aggression  in  the 
middle  of  last  centurv,  which  made  Denmark  seek  everv  means 
of  raising  her  national  intellectual  standard.  In  Sweden  these 
schools  made  their  appearance  after  the  Local  CJovernment  Act 
of  18G2  and  the  Reform  Act  of  IHC)6  had,  by  increasing  the 
political  importance  of  the  lower  classes,  proportionately 
mereased  their  need  for  higher  education. 

The  first  People's  College  was  founded  at  Hvilan  in  18G8 ; 
it  is  still  in  existence,  and  has  practically  served  as  a  model  for 

♦  This  institution,  founded  in  1877,  at  Stockholm,  hy  Mrs.  Wilhelniina 
Hierta,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Lars  Hierta,  the  politician,  and  member 
of  the  Riksdag,  and  the  founder  of  the  liberal  press  in  Sweden,  aims  at 
encouraging  all  socially  beneficial  work  in  science,  industry,  politics,  and 
education.  At  the  present  time  the  capital  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee 
amounts  to  550,000  kr.,  the  income  from  which  is  employed  either  to  subsi- 
dise existing  or  to  initiate  new  eflforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Compe  • 
tent  enquirers  have  been  dispatched  by  the  institution  to  America  to 
report  on  the  organisation  of  mixed  schools;  to  England  to  inspect  the  work 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  Miss  Octavia  HilPs  workmen's  dwell- 
ings and  the  schools  of  cookery ;  to  France  and  Germany  to  study  bacteri- 
ology, etc 
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the  later  colleges,  of  whioh  there  arc  now  twenty-eight.     The 
iiiajority  owe   their  estahlishinent   to   private   enterprise,    but 
since  1872  the  Government  has  made  tixed  brants,  the  total  ofOovernmei 
which  in  1898  amounted  to  nearly  75,000  kr.  (besides  scholar-  ^^  ^jj^* 
ships  for  poor  students   to  the  amount  of  15,000  kr.).     The 
county  councils  and  the  agricultural  societies  also  make  annual 
grants  to  the   colleges,    and   the   pupils   pay    fees   of  varjring  Stadents' 
amount's  from  15  to  80  kr.  a  year.  *''••'• 

As  a  nile,  these  colleges  are  situ.it^  in  the  country,  and  have 
their  own  buildings,  with  lodgin^j  for  the  teachers  and  some  of 
the  students,  the  remainder  of  the  students  boarding  out  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Many  colleges  have  a  gynmasium,  which  is 
also  used  for  holding  local  meetings. 

The  efficiency  of  the  college  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  College  Sti 
pi»rsonal  capacity  of  the  director,  who  has  a  very  free  hand  in 
the  management,  iis  well  as  in  the  choice  of  the  curriculum, 
there  l)eing  no  fixed  syllabus  and  no  leaving  examination.  The 
director  is  generally  a  university  man,  and  the  other  professors 
(one  to  four  for  each  coUege)  are  either  candidates  for  tne  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy,  engineers,  agriculturists,  or  officers. 
The  colleges  are  managed  by  committees  chosen  by  the 
contributing  authorities  and  societies. 

Students  are  admitted  on  the  completion  of  their  eighteenth 
year,  if  they  have  pjisscd  creditably  through  the  primary 
school  course,  and  can  produce  satisfactory  certificates  of 
character.  The  average  age  of  the  students  is  from  twenty  to 
twenty-two  years.  In  the  period  1896-98  the  total  number  of 
male  students  was  15,499,  about  27  a  year  in  each  college.  In 
1898  there  were  819,  al>out  29  for  each  college. 

Tliere  are  two  courses  of  a  year  each,  but  the  first  and  second  Cnrriauluu 
year's  instruction  differ  so  fundamentally  that  the  majority  of 
students  do  not  enter  the  second  year.  The  teaching  is  given 
in  the  form  of  lectures  alternating  with  catechising  lessons, 
object  lessons,  and  written  exercises.  Text-l)ooks  are  read  and 
explained,  and  very  exiw^t  instruction  given  as  to  the  meetings 
and  duties  of  the  various  local  govenmient  bodies. 

According  to  an  average  drawn  from  the  time-tables  of  some 
of  the  oldest  and  most  important  schools,  the  school  time  for  the 
first  year's  course  in  1897-98  was  apportioned  as  follows: — 
Swedish  language,  186  hours;  history,  80;  geography,  57; 
central  and  local  administration,  56  ;  rural  economy,  22  ;  natural 
science  and  hygiene,  120;  arithmetic,  85:  geometry  and 
surveying,  45 ;  book-keeping,  47  ;  linear  and  {)lain  drawing,  68 ; 
writing  and  sniging,  46  each ;  gymnastics,  69 ;  l^esides  reading 
literary  classics,  holding  debates  and  meetings,  and,  in  some 
schools,  instruction  in  manual  work.  The  second  year's  c(»urse 
is  more  practical,  and  includes  husbandry,  stx)ck-breeding,  and 
forestry..  In  twelve  schools  this  second  year's  course  forms  a 
real  agricultural  training  and  receives  a  special  tiovcrnment 
grant. 
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mes  for  Similar  courses  have  been  organised  at  the  colleges  for  female 
«»«»•  students.  As  the  men's  courses  are  held  in  the  wmter,  the  idea 
at  once  suggested  itself  of  holding  classes  for  women  during  the 
summer,  tnough  at  some  of  the  more  recently  established 
colleges  in  Norrland  the  women's  courses  are  held  in  the  winter 
side  by  side  and  partly  in  common  with  the  men's  courses.  The 
first  courses  for  women  were  started  at  the  college  at  Hvilan  in 
1873,  and  they  have  increased  rapidly  since  then.  The  total 
number  of  women  students  from  1873-98  was  5,600,  an  annual 
average  of  25  for  each  college ;  in  1898  there  were  591  women 
students  in  twenty-two  colleges  (27  for  each  college).  As  a  rule, 
the  women's  courses  are  managed  by  the  director,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  wife  and  a  sufficient  number  of  masters  or  of  specially 
appointed  mistresses.  The  subjects  taught  are  Swedish,  nistory, 
geo^aphy,  natural  science,  hygiene,  domestic  economy,  arith- 
metic, book-keeping,  writing,  singing,  and  various  kinds  of 
manual  work,  such  as  weaving. 

I  Students'  Very  often  the  students  on  leaving  college  form  old  students' 
MKsiations.  societies  (folkhOgskolefOrbund),  which  meet  several  times  a  year  at 
the  college  to  attend  special  lectures  and  hold  debates  on  subjects 
of  general  interest ;  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  organising  public 
lectures  and  popular  patriotic  festivities,  and  short  summer 
courses  for  old  students  and  the  primary  school  teachers  of  the 
district,  the  college  often  forms  an  intellectual  centre  for  its 
district. 

>rkmen's  The  workmen's  institutes  in  the  towns  provide  lectures  for 
rLee?'  their  members  as  well  as  the  opportunity  of  instructive  reading. 
Bodations.  ^^  many  places,  both  in  the  towns  and  amongst  the  peasants  in 
the  great  agricultural  centres,  lecture  associations  nave  been 
formed  to  defrav  the  expenses  of  lectures  delivered  bv  the 
teachers  in  the  high  schools,  by  university  professors,  and  by  other 
competent  persons.  These  associations  and  institutes  receive 
grants  from  Govenunent  to  the  amount  of  55,000  kr.  yearly. 

1 II. — Secondary  Education. 

Todnctory  In  Sweden,  as  elsewhere,  the  oldest  institutions  for  secondary 
instruction  were  the  medieval  cathedral  and  convent  schools 
and  the  grammar  schools  founded  by  the  burghers  of  the  towns. 
But  the  Reformation  disorganised  thewhole  educational  machinery 
of  the  country,  and  a  state  of  more  or  less  chaotic  inefficiency 
resisted  all  serious  eftbrts  at  refonn  till  the  reign  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  (1611-1632),  to  whose  educMional  enthusiasm  Sweden 
owed  so  much.  On  his  initiative  the  first  gynmasia  with 
adequate  pecuniary  resources  and  a  competent  teaching  staff 
were  established,  the  oldest  being  started  at  Vester^  by  Bishop 
John  Rudbeckius  in  1620.  The  celebrated  Comenius  was 
invited  to  Sweden,  and  drew  up  the  first  special  code  for  these 
schiHils  in  1649,  which,  chough  considered  a  masterpiece  of  peda- 
gogics for  its  time,  was  never  completely  enforced.  However,  the 
course  of  secondary  mstruction  was  divided  between  two  separate 
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schools — a  preparatoiy  school  (trivialskolan)  and  the  gymnasium 
proper,  each  with  a  tour  yeare'  course.  These  schools  prepared 
their  pupils  almost  exclusively  for  the  Church  and  the  public 
service. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  natural  science  and 
modern  languages  made  their  first  modest  appearance  in  the 
curriculum,  and  the  idea  of  a  more  radical  educational  reform 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  practical  life  kept  gaining  ground.  In 
1825  the  whole  question  was  referred  to  the  "  Grand  Committee 
on  Education,**  which  numbered  amongst  its  members  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  in  Sweden  at  that  day.  For  instance, 
Tegner,  the  poet  of  the  "  Frithiofeaga,"  who  revived  for  his  com- 
patriots the  old  Scandinavian  poetrj- ;  Geijer,  a  poet  also,  and 
greatest  of  Swedish  historians,  both  peculiarly  representative 
of  the  culture  and  liberal  opinions  of  their  day  and  countrv ; 
Bishop  J.  O.  Wallin,  a  powerfiil  religious  poet,  and  the 
compiler  of  the  Swedish  official  psalter ;  Agardh,  a  statistician 
and  writer  on  educational  subjects,  who  also  distinguished 
himself  by  his  study  of  alga? ;  and  Berzelius,  the  world-famous 
chemist,  who  revolutionised  the  chemical  theorj^  of  his  time,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  modern  chemistry.  The  labours  of 
the  committee  lasted  three  years  (1825-28),  and  its  very  remark- 
able report,  though  not  productive  of  immediate  practiciil 
results,  at  least  placed  the  question  of  educational  reform 
beyond  the  fear  of  being  shelved,  so  that  the  seventy  years  since 
its  appearance  have  been  occupied  with  almost  uninterrupted 
and  cjirefiil  experimenting,  although  as  yet  with  no  conclusively 
satisfactory^  results. 

In  1849  the  preparatory  school  and  the  g\'iiinasium  were 
incorporated  into  one  establishment — a  measure  which  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  ill-advised,  and  will  probably  not  long 
await  reversiil.  Amongst  the  partial  reforms  which  ibllowed  we 
must  mention — the  abolition  of  Latin  as  a  compulsory  subject, 
which  led  gradually  to  the  idea  of  a  modem  course  of  instruc- 
tion without  classical  languages  (reallinie) ;  the  transfereiK^e  of 
the  **  mogenhetsprofning "  or  maturity  examination,  from  the 
universities  to  tne  gymnasia  in  1862:  the  creation  of  a  one 
year's  training  cours(»  for  gymnasium  masters  in  1805 ;  the 
abolition  of  the  lowest  class :  and  the  establishment  in  18()J)  of  a 
semi-classical  course  with  Latin,  but  without  Greek. 

During  this  period  many  committees  have  elaborated  projects 
for  a  raaical  reform  of  secondary  education.  The  most  recent 
of  these  committees  began  its  deliberations  in  1809,  and 
its  conclusions  will  shortly  be  submitted  to  public  opuiion. 
The  essential  points  in  favour  of  which  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  are  the  re-separation  of  the  j)re- 
paratory  school  and  gymnasium,  tne  introcluction  of  a  *'  leaving 
examination "  for  pupils  of  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  the 
postponement  of  iiatm  to  a  later  period  of  the   course,  greater 
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liberty  in  the  choice  of  subjects  for  more  advanced  study,  and  a 
larger  place  for  the  elements  of  national  culture.* 

Seco7idai*y  Schools  for  Boys. 

According  to  the  regulations  (dating  from  1878)  actually  iu 
force,  the  Government  secondary  schools  have  the  double  aim 
(1)  of  completing  the  education  of  a  Swedish  citizen  by  studies 
on  a  higher  plane  to  that  which  is  possible  iu  a  primary  school, 
and  (2)  of  laying  the  foundation  of  scientific  knowledo^e,  which 
may  be  carried  afterwanls  to  a  furl  her  ix»int  at  the  I  niversity 
or  higher  technical  school. 

^ntrol  and        The  Government  secondary  schools  or  gynmasia  (gymnasiet) 
Dspection  of  ^^q  under  the  control  of  a  special  branch  of  the    Education 
(choolB.  ^      Department,  the    head    of    \\\\\q\\   (kanslirad)   reports   to   the 
Education   Minister   on  all   matters  concerning  secondary  in- 
struction, and   makes   occasional   tours   of    inspection   to    the 
schools. 

In  each  diocese  the  bishop  is  the  inspector-general  of  secondary 
schools  (efonis),  appointing  a  deputy  inspector  for  cjich  school 
outside  the  catheciral  city,  and  the  diocestm  chapter  shares  in  the 
administration  of  the  schools  and  appoints  the  professors.  In 
Stockholm  the  secondary  schools  an*  under  a  special  board  which 
performs  the  duties  elsewhere  discharcfed  by  the  "  eforus  '*  and 
the  diocesan  chapter,  only  the  Nya  Llomcntai'skolan,  l>eing  a 
State  experimental  school,  is  indejx^ndcnt  of  local  control. 

iifjuiagenient  At  the  head  of  each  gymnasium  is  a  rector,  who  is  appointed 
»ftheOjrm-  y^y  ^.j^^.  Government  for  a  term  of  live  yeai's,  which  may  Ik»  re- 
newed. He  not  only  teaches  in  the  school,  but  is  responsible  for 
its  financial  management  and  its  whole  internal  administration, 
in  which  he  is  assisted  by  the  tciichers'  council  (lilroverks- 
koUegiet)  over  which  he  presides,  an<l  which  deculcs  all  questions 
relatmg  to  the  instruction,  discipline,  an<l  financial  situation  of 
the  school.  If  the  rector  disagrees  with  the  decision  of  the 
council,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  "  eforus." 

)i|r*ni«i-  In  the  school  year  1897-98  tlfefc  were  in  all  79  gymnasia,  3(J 

*®"-  complete  gymnasia,  giving  a  nine  years*  course  (lu)gi*e  laroveik); 

22  with  a  five  and  17  with  a  three  years'  course  (liigre  lilroverk); 
.S  with  a  two  years'  coui-se  :  and  1  with  a  year's  course.  This  is 
according  to  the  provision  included  in  the  State  Budget,  but  in 
point  of  tact,  thanks  to  grants  from  their  respective  communal 
councils,    the     smaller    gymnasia    were     enaoled      to     extend 

•  It  is  understood  that  opinion  is  formulating  itself  in  favour  of  some 
an-aneement  on  the  following  lines  :  To  leave  about  tifteen  secondary 
schools  with  the  curriculum  as  at  present ;  in  other  case«,  to  remove  Jjatin 
from  the  cuniculum  of  all  classes  up  to  that  reached  1>y  boys  of  about 
sixteen  years  of  age  ;  at  that  point  to  have  an  examination  on  all  the 
subjects  previously  taught ;  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  boys,  remaining  in  the 
9chool,  to  have  a  choice  between  two  parallel  divisions,  the  one  classical 
the  other  non-classical  in  curriculum,  but  both  preparatory  to  learned 
study ;  considerable  freedom  of  specialisation  to  be  alloedw  in  this  higher 
j)ortion  of  the  schools, 
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thoir  instriictiou,  so  that  in  the  year  in  question  (1897-98) 
thirty-four  were  actually  giving  courses  of  five,  and  one  a 
course  of  four  years.  Twenty  out  of  the  thirty-six  full  gymnasia 
had  complete  classical  and  modem  sides,  twelve  had  only  a 
classical,  and  four  only  a  modem  side.  According  to  the  regula- 
tions, the  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  five  lower  classes  must 
riot  exceed  thirty-five,  but,  as  double  classes  may  be  formed,  many 
of  the  larger  g}'mnasia  have  as  many  as  six  or  seven  hundreil 
pupils,  and  the  smaller  from  three  to  four  hundred.  As 
can  be  seen  from  the  table  on  the  next  page,  there  has  been 
no  appi'cciable  increase  in  the  numbers  during  the  latter  decennial 
periocls,  but  the  table  clearly  demonstrates  the  transference  of 
pupils  from  the  rltv.s.sical  to  the  modern  side. 

No  pupil  is  admitted  to  a  gymnasium  till  he  has  completed 
his  ninth  year.  Candidates  for  admission  are  specially  examined 
(except  such  as  are  merely  passing  from  one  gymnasium  to 
another),  and  in  order  to  enter  the  fewest  class  (T)  must  have 
attained  a  standard  fixed  by  law,  but  which  has  lately  (1894) 
l)een  modified  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  scholars  from  the 
primary  schools. 

The  school  year  begins  at  the  end  of  August,  and  lasts 
nominally  36  weeks,  being  subdivided  int/O  an  autunm  term  of 
16  and  a  spring  term  of  20  weeks,  which  includes  a  week's 
holiday  at  luister  and  half  a  week  at  VVhitsunti<le.  This  reduces 
the  actual  school  year  to  34i  weeks — a  considerably  shorter  one 
than  in  other  European  countries,  Denmark  having  a  school 
year  of  43,  Prussia  of  42,  France  of  41,  and  Norway  of  38J 
weeks. 

The  complete  gynmasium  course  lasts  nine  years,  and  is 
di\'ide<l  into  seven  classes,  the  two  upper  cla.ssas  talcing  two  years 
each,  the  others  a  year.  At  the  end  of  each  spring  term  there 
is  a  (general  promotion.  The  pupils  who,  after  spending  the 
school  year  in  a  oIjiss,  are  consiuered  fit  for  promotion  are 
moved  up  to  the  next  class  without  any  further  special 
examination.  Those  who  are  not  considered  fit  to  \>o  promoted 
are  left  behind  in  the  same  class,  but  may,  if  they  so  ^ish,  be 
examined  after  the  holidays  with  a  view  to  its  being  ascertained 
whether  they  are  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  the  higher  class. 
If  the  result  of  the  examination  is  satisfactor)%  they  are 
promoted. 

The  division  into  a  classical  and  a  modem  side  only  takes 
effect  at  the  begimiing  of  the  fourth  year,  and  the  difference, 
very  slight  at  first,  l^ecomes  more  accentuated  in  each  suc- 
ceecling  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year  the  classical 
side  18  divided  into  two  divisions — A  with  Greek,  B  without  Greek. 

The  table  on  page  117  gives  the  curriculum  (revised  in  1895)  Currioulttin. 
adopted  by  all  gymnasia,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Nya 
Elementarskolan  at  Stockholm,  whicii  has    modified  it    con- 
siderablv,   , 
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TheFC  arc  five  or  six  hours' lessons  daily,  but  the  regular  tiuie- 
Uble  does  not  include  the  cotapulsory  instruction  m  singiiig  . 
(two  hours  a  week),  gymnjistics  (at  least  three  hours  a  week, 
half  an  hour  a  day),  and  military  drill,  nor  the  optional  draw-  ' 
ing  and  music  lessons  and  English  (for  the  two  upper  classes 
of  Section  A).  The  military  cTrill  (for  the  four  senior  classes) 
only  occupies  sixty  hours,  and  is  taken  exclusively  in  the  Hi*st 
five  weeks  of  the  autumn  session,  the  ordinary  class-work 
being  modified  to  make  room  for  it  at  the  discretion  of  the 
rector  and  council. 

Of  late  yeai's  compiUsor\'  holiday  t4isks  are  set  for  the  long 
summer  vacation  of  twelve  weeks ;  the  subjects  beuig  settled 
for  each  class  bv  the  rector  and  the  teachers  of  the  various  boards, 
and  in  the  mahi  points  in  agreement  with  the  scheme  drawn 
up  in  1895. 

sAviog  The  leaving  examuiation,  called  the  "  maturity  "  examination 

lamination  (niogenlietsprOfiiing),  which  is  also  the  test  for  matriculation  at 
the  universities,  is  held  at  the  larger  gjmnasia  in  the  course  of 
the  spring  term.  (A  supplementary  examination  for  candidates 
who  lailea  at  the  spring  examination,  or  were  unable  to  present 
*  themselves  for  it,  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  term.)  llie 
examination  is  conducted  by  special  commissioners  (censorer) 
selected  by  the  Government,  the  majority  being  generally 
university  professors ;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts — an  oral 
and  a  written  te^t,  the  latter,  which  lasts  from  four  to  six 
days,  being  held  some  weeks  before  the  former,  only  candidates 
who  have  passed  the  first  part  being  admitted  to  the  second. 
The  questions  are  detennined  by  the  he^  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  after  a  consideration  of  the  proposals 
made  by  the  whole  body  of  commissioners.  The  oral  examina- 
tion is  carried  out  by  the  teaching  statt*  in  the  presence  of  the 
commissioners,  who  may,  if  they  choose,  put  questions  to  the 
candidates  on  their  own  account.  A  mark  of  "satisfecit"  in 
all  subjects  is  required  for  a  pass.  The  principle  of  compen- 
sation, however,  is  admitted  within  certain  limits. 

As  a  rule  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  of  the  gj^mnasia 
pass  this  maturity  examination.  During  the  years  1893-97, 
1,883  pupils  left  without  passing  it,  of  whom  531  went  into 
commercial  schools  or  directly  to  connnercial  employment; 
225  to  manufactures  or  trade;  214  to  private  schools  or  study; 
137  to  technical  schools;  109  to  agricultural  work  or  agricul- 
tural schools ;  and  85  to  the  merchant  navy.  The  following  table, 
which  gives  the  results  of  the  maturity  examinations  from  1871 
to  1897,  shows  no  perceptible  increase  in  the  number  of  passes 
during  those  years,  out  there  is  a  steady  decrease  in-  the  num^r 
of  matriculations  at  the  universities^  wliich  is  accoutited  for  iby 
the  increasing  attractions  of  practical  careers. 
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Secondary  School  TcftrherK 

lohera'  There  are   three  categories    of  professors  in   the  gymnasia 

rTi^iDg*  besides  the  rectors — the  professors  (lektorer),  who  teacn  chiefly 
in  the  upper  classes,  and  must  be  doctors  of  arts  or  science ; 
the  assistant  professors  (adjunkter),  who  teach  the  lower 
classes  of  the  large  gymnasia  and  in  the  smaller  schools,  and 
who  need  only  have  the  degree  of  ciindidate  in  arts  or  science ; 
and,  thirdly,  instructors  who  teach  drawing,  music  and  singing, 
gymnastics  and  military  drill. 

Besides  their  respective  degiees,  both  categories  of  professors 
must  have  gone  through  a  course  of  training  for  one  year  in  one  of 
the  live  training  gymnasia  (three  at  Stockholm,  one  at  Upsala,  and 
one  at  Lund),  and  they  have  to  undergo  a  practical  trial  in  the 
presence  of  the  electing  authorities. 

In  1897-98  there  were  1,225  teachers  actively  engaged  in 
instruction  in  the  gj'iunasia,  namely,  79  rectors,  207  professors, 
529  assistant  professors,  164  supplementary  professors,  and  246 
instnictors. 

In  the  larger  gjmnasia  the  rectors  are  required  to  teach  from 
12-16  hours  a  week,  in  the  smaller  from  20-24;  the  professors 
from  18-22;  and  the  assistant  professors,  from  24  30  hours  a 
week. 

In  the  lowest  class  the  whole  of  the  teaching  is  in  the 
hands  of  one  class  master;  in  the  three  succeeding  classes  it  is, 
as  far  as  possible,  entrusted  to  one  or  two  masters,  at  most  to 
four ;  after  the  fourth  class,  the  system  of  special  teachers  for 
each  branch  is  in  force. 

In  1888  the  Riksdag  voted  an  increase  of  500  kr.  on  all 
salaries,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  salary  of  a  rector  of  a 
large  gymnasium  is  5,000  kr.,  increasing  to  5,500  kr.  after  ten 
years  service,  that  of  a  rector  of  a  small  gymnasium  rises  from 
8,500  and  4,000  (according  to  the  size  of  the  school)  to  4,000  and 
4,500  respectively.  The  professors'  salaries  begin  at  8,000  kr.  and 
rise  to  5,000  by  tive-yearly  increments ;  the  assistant  professors' 
salaries  begin  at  2,000  and  rise  to  4,000.  Rectors  receive  free 
lodging  or  an  equivalent  allowance,  and  in  some  towns  where 
living  is  dear  the  municipal  councils  make  the  professors  of  the 
gymnasia  an  allowance  for  rent.  At  seventy  years  of  age  and 
after  forty  years'  service  professors  can  claim  a  pension  of  about 
80  per  (M'ut.  of  their  salaries ;  and  there  is  a  considemble  widows' 
and  orphans'  pension  fund,  to  which  the  professors  themselves 
contribute.  At  present  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  gymnasium  professors  is  great,  and  the  matter  is  actually 
under  consideration.  In  1897-98  there  were  27women  teachers 
rankihgas  gyrnnasiiim  professors.        *  ^ 

Secondary  School  BvAget 

Each  diocese  has  to  maintain  building  and  prize  funds  for  the 
secondary  schools  under  its  jurisdiction  ;  they  are  supported  by 
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Grovemmentand  municipal  grants  and  private  contributions,  and 
are  administered  by  the  chapter.  The  towns  in  which  gjTnnasia. 
are  established  have  to  provide  gratuitously  a  site  sufficient  for 
the  school  building  ana  playground,  and  in  some  cases  the 
town,  instead  of  the  diocesan  building  fund,  builds  and  main-  - 
tains  the  school  house.  When  these  local  resources  are  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  district,  the  Riksdag  occasionally 
vot-es  a  grant  in  aid.  Both  sestheticiilly  and  practically  Swedish 
secondary  school  buildings  attain  a  higfi  standard,  and  their  total 
value  was  estimated  in  1897  at  over  ten  million  crowns.  The 
Norrmalin  Gymnasium  at  Stockholm  cost  for  building  and  fur- 
nishing 842,000  kr.,  the  modern  gymnasium  at  Stockholm  cost 
783,000  kr.,  and  that  at  Gothenburg  542,000  kr.  The  pupils 
pay  an  admission  fee  of  10,  and  school  fees  to  the  annual 
amoimt  of  about  30  crowns,  from  which  payments,  however, 
those  in  poor  circumstances  may  be  whpUy  or  partially  exempted, 
their  fees  being  charged  to  the  diocesan  scholarship  fund,  or  to 
scholarship  funds  belon^ng  to  the  school  itself  aerived  from 
private  legacies,  sometimes  of  very  considerable  amounts. 
(During  the  year  1897-98  these  school  funds  increased  to  the 
extent  of  1,003,517  kr.)  The  school  fees  generally  cover  the 
expenses  of  heating  and  lighting  the  building,  and  provide 
teaching  apparatus  and  prizes.  In  1897  the  Government  contri- 
bution to  the  expenses  of  the  secondary  schools  amounted  to 
3,433,947  kr.,  about  215  kr.  per  scholar. 

State  Seeondnry  Schools  for  Girls. 

Secondary  schools  for  girls  are  a  modern  innovation  in  Sweden, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wallin  School  at  Stockholm  and 
the  Kjellberg  School  at  Gothenburg,  founded  between  1830  and 
1840,  have  been  established  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
t/centh  century.  Before  that  girls  were  educated  at  home  by 
governesses  or  in  private  schools,  for  the  most  part  boarding 
schools,  where,  owing  to  the  lack  of  adequate  training  for  women 
teachers,  the  instruction  was  often  very  defec^tive.  The  gradual 
recognition  of  this  led  to  the  establishment  at  Stockholm  in 
1861  of  two  institutions  for  girls*  higher  education ;  a  training 
college  for  women  teachers  (hogre  Iftrarinneseminariet),  and  a 
gjTnnasium  for  girls  (statens  normalskola  f5r  flicker)  affiliated  to 
It  as  a  practising  school.  These  arc  the  only  State  institutions 
providing  secondarj'  education  for  girls. 

Both  institutions  are  under  the  control  ot  a  council  nominated 
by  the  Crown,  and  the  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  rector, 
mth  a  directress  for  each  school  under  him.-  The  staft*  are 
appointed  by  the  council,  the  teachers  taking  rank  with  the 
professors  in  the  boys*  gymnasia.  Women  teachers  receive . 
salaries  equivalent  to  those  of  assistant  gymnasium  professors. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  training  college  after  attaining  their  Training 
e^hteenth  year,  and  must  hold  the  leaving  certificate  of  the  girls'  Sj?2S 
gymnasium,  or  an  equivalent  qualification.      There  are  about 
twenty-five  pupils  in  each  of  the  four  courses. 
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Of  these  four  eoiii'ses,  each  comprising  one  vqhts  study,  the 
throe  lower  are  obligatory  for  all  students  of  the  college,  the 
fourth  year's  course  being  a  special  one  for  students  who  wish  to 
become  professors  in  secondary  schools.  Fourth-year  students 
may  select  their  own  curriculum,  but  in  the  three  lower  courses 
the  school  time  is  apportioned  as  follows :  about  32  per  cent, 
of  the  total  school  hours  arc  given  to  French,  English,  and 
German  ;  24  per  cent,  to  religious  instruction,  Swedish,  history, 
and  geography ;  2S  per  cent,  to  mathematics  and  natural  science ; 
8  per  cent,  to  science  and  method  of  teaching;  and  13  per  cent, 
to  singing,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  Not  all  these  subjects, 
however,  are  compulsory. 

^Da«inm       The  affiliated  gymnasium  has  a  three  years'  prcpuiitory  coui*so 
►uise.  for  children  from  six  to  eight  yeai's  of  age,  as  well  as  the  secondary 

►xhool  proi)er,  which  has  eight  classes,  and  a  supplementary 
\  .  ix)urse  of  ciomestic  economy.  Diu'ing  the  eight  years*  course, 
24  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  time  is  devoted  to  French, 
Gennan,  and  English ;  33  per  cent,  to  religious  instruction, 
Swedish,  history,  and  geograpny ;  15  per  cent,  to  mathematics 
and  natural  science  ;  and  not  less  than  28  per  cent,  to  writing, 
drawing,  singing,  manual  instruction,  and  gj'mnastics.  Many 
of  these  subjects  are  optional. 

hool  Ftes.       The  yearly  school  fees  vary  from  75  kr.  in  the  lowest  to  185  kr.  in 
the  hignest  class,  but  there  are  fifteen  free  and  five  half-free  places. 

maeboM  In  1893  a  domestic  economy  school  was  added  to  these  insti- 

tutions in  which  instruction  is  given  not  only  to  the  pupils  of  the 
.  supplementary  course,  but  also  to  girls  who  wish  to  become 
domestic  economy  te^ichers  in  secondary  schools.  For  these  latter, 
who  must  haveattiiined  their  twentieth  year  and  a  certain 
standanl    of   knowledge,  there    is    a    special    theoretical    and 

f)ractical  course,  comprising  physics,  chemistry,  food  and 
(Ceding,  domestic  economy,  hygiene,  commercial  theory  and 
lx>ok-keeping,  pedagogics  and  practical  instruction  in  cookuig, 
Imking,  confectionery,  the  purchase  of  food,  and  various 
kinds  of  cleaning.  The  instruction  is  free,  but  the  pupils 
pay  a  fee  of  85  kr.  for  meals  taken  at  the  school. 

PrltKtfe  Intifittifiotifi  for  ^ectnuhiv)f  luHtnirfloti. 

A.  Boys'  Schools. 

The  low  fees  charged  by  the  State  gymnasia  have  proved  a 
great  obstHclc  to  the  establishment  of  private  secondary  schools, 
HO  that  there  are,  as  yet,  only  four  private  colleges  whose  leaving 
eitamination  ranks  with  the  ^'mnasium  "  mogenlietsprdftiing  " ; 
— two  at  Stockholm,  one  being  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and 

5 iris,  one  at  Upsala  for  future    pastors,    and  one  at  Limd. 
'hey  receive  a  small  grant  from    Government,  the   total  of 
which  in  1899  amounted  to  only  35,000  kr. 

There  are,  on  th<»  other  hand,  a  considerable  number  of 
private  preparatory  schools  for  the  gymnasia. 


hoot. 
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B.  Girls'  Schools. 

Tlioru  are  some  120  private  secondary  jjirls'  schools  with  a 
sum  total  of  18,000  pupils.  Founded  by  individuals,  communal 
authorities,  or  private  corajxanies,  they  have  enjoyed  considerable 
liberty  of  development,  but  have  suttered  frcm  a  lack  of  efficient 
insj)ect!on  and  management,  and  often  from  inadequate  financial 
resources.  The  Government  made  a  first  attempt  to  remedy 
these  deficiencies  in  1875  by  a  substantial  grant  in  aid  oi 
30,000  kr.,  participation  in  which  was  conditional  on  the  school 
being  0{x>u  to  inspection  by  the  Goveniment  and  diocesan 
inspectors;  on  the  provision  of  an  at  least  equal  sum  by  the 
munici|ml  authorities  or  from  private  sources ;  and  on  the 
foundation  of  a  ceitain  number  of  free  scholai*ships.  This  grant 
has  been  made  an  annual  one,  and  has  been  on  several  occasions 
increased,  until  it  now  reaches  the  amount  of  200,000  kr. 

In  1885  the  Government,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Riksdag,  Fioancial 
appointed  a  special  commission,  the  fii'st  in  Sweden  to  number  PotitioD. 
women  amongst  its  members,  to  make  a  searching  inquiry  into 
the  financial  position  of  these  schools,  but,  although  the  Govern- 
ment grant  was  increased  on  its  reconimendation,  that  position 
is  still  far  from  satisfactory.  At  the  present  time,  88  schools, 
with  a  total  of  11,218  pupils  (2,386  in  the  preparatory  divisions 
and  8,832  in  the  secondary  schools  proper),  are  in  receipt  of 
Government  aid  to  a  maxinuun  amount  of  3,000  kr.  for  each 
school,  exclusive  of  special  grants  of  500  kr.  for  domestic 
economy.  The  fees  paid  by  the  pupils  vary  considerably  from 
30-100  KT.  a  year  in  the  lower,  and  from  90-^^00  kr.  in  the  upper 
divisions, 

A  large  number  of  these  schools  have  specially  constructed 
buildings  of  their  ow n :  the  new  girls'  gymnasium  at  Gothen- 
burg, for  instance,  has  a  very  splendid  building,  with  a  fine 
wall  and  staircase  decorated  wfth  paintings  by  Mr.  Carl  Larsson. 

Besides  a  preparatory  division,  generaUy  open  to  boys  as  well  Oraanl^atioi 
as  girls,  most  of  these  institutions  have  a  seven  or  eight  years'  ™  Corrici 
(K)urse,  only  a  small  number  confinuig  themselves  to  a  course  "*"* 
of  five  years.     Tho  cumcula  of  the  ctifibrent  schools,  although 
Ixised  on  that  of  the  Government  gynmasium,  vary  a  good  deal, 
especially  in  the  relative  number  of  hours  devoted  to  difterent 
modem  languages  (French,  Gennan,  and  English),  to  mathe- 
matics, and  to  natunil  science.     The  work  in  the  senior  supple- 
mentary classes  (twenty  schools  have   established  these)  varies 
too,  of  course,  according  to  their  object,  whether  they  prepare 
for  the  universities  or  the  Government  training  college,  or  supply 
instruction  in  special   subjects,  such  as  domestic  economy,  or 
form  an  independent  traimng  course  for  teachers.     Five  scnools 
(four  at  StocKholm  and  one  at  Malm5)  have  the  right  to  hold  a  i^Hog 
"  mogenhetspi'Ofnuig "   for    their    pupils.      Women    were   first  Examina- 
admitted  to   this  examination   in  1870,  a  very  small  mmibcr^^^* 
availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  during  the  first  ten  years. 
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but  since  that  date  the  candidates  have  steadily  increased  to  at 
least  fifty  in  each  of  the  last  three  years,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  paases  amounted  in  1898  to  506. 

The  teaching  staff  in  most  of  these  private  schools  is  a  mixed 
one.  The  male  teachers  are  mostly  professors  engaged  at  a 
boys*  gymnasium,  who  teach  special  subjects,  and  are  remu- 
neratea  by  the  hour.  The  women's  salaries  are  quite  inadequate 
to  the  high  level  of  competence  required  from  them;  even 
the  directresses  rarely  receive  more  than  1,200  or  1,500  kr., 
and  the  teachers  about  1,000  kr.  Their  financial  position  has 
improved  of  late  owin^  to  the  establishment  by  a  certain  number 
of  these  schools  of  a  joint  pension  fiind,  to  which,  however,  the 
teachers  themselves  have  to  make  some  contribution. 


Univeraities 
of  Upeala 
and  Land. 


Carolin 
Institate. 


IV. — University  Education. 

Sweden  has  two  universities  established  and  supported  by  the 
State — one  at  Upsala,  founded  in  1477,  the  oldest  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries ;  and  one  at  Lund,  founded  in  1668  to 
promote  the  union  of  the  provinces  conquered  from  Denmark 
with  the  rest  of  Sweden. 

The  State  also  supports  a  medical  college,  the  Carolin 
Institute,  at  Stockholm  (Karolinska  medico-kirurgiska  institutet), 
founded  in  1815. 

As  both  the  universities,  like  the  oldest  English  univereities 
are  situated  in  provincial  to^vns,  private  enterprise  in  the  capital 
has  sought  to  compensate  the  laclc  of  a  university  bv  the  founda- 
tion of  a  imiveraity  college  (hOgskola),  an  exampfe  which  has 
been  followed  by  Gothenburg. 


THE   STATE   UNIVERSITIES. 

University         j^ike  all  other  State  educational  institutions,  the  two  universities 
Administra-  ^j^^  the  Carolin  Institute  are  imder  the  control  of  the  Educa- 
^'  tion  Department. 

The  supreme  direction  of  the  three  institutions  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  honorary  chancellor  (kansler)  appointed  by  the 
Crown  on  the  proposition  of  the  three  colleges.  This  oflScer  has 
to  enforce  the  university  statutes,  supervise  the  annual  budget 
jind  the  management  of  the  imiversity  property,  to  advise  on  all 
appointments,  and  in  general  to  represent  the  Government  in 
the  management  of  the  universities.  He  has  a  paid  secretary 
(kanslerssekreterarc)  and  two  vice-cliancellors,  one  for  each 
university  (posts  which  are  held  at  Upsala  \)y  the  Archbishop 
and  at  Lund  by  the  Bishop),  who  act  a;4  his  deputies,  and  in 
certain  circumstances  as  intermediaries  bet. ween  the  chancellor 
and  the  local  academic  authorities. 

BkUnagement     1^^  immediate  management  of  the  universities  is  in  the  hands 

if  the  of  rectors  elected  for  one  year  (they  are  eU^ble  for  re-election) 

UnWeraitieB.  \yy  ^j^^  university  council  from  the  professorial  staff,  a  vice-rector 

being  chosen  for  the  siime  period  and  in  the  same  way. 
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The  rector  presides  over  the  two  university  councils  who 
assist  him  in  the  administration.  The  grand  council  (stOrrc^ 
akademiska  konsistoriet),  consisting  of  the  entire  staff  of 
ordinary  professors,  supervises  all  important  matters  of 
administration,  presents  candidates  for  vacant  chairs,  awards 
scholarships,  etc.  The  lesser  council  (mindre  akademiska 
konsistoriet)  consists  of  the  rector  and  vice-rector  and  five  meui- 
bers«elected  for  three  years;  it  enforces  the  regulations  as  to  lec- 
tures and  examinatioUvS,  and  maintains  the  discipline  of  ihv 
university.  There  is  also  a  budget  committee,  which  has  tlie 
charge  of  the  financial  administration,  and  which  consists  of  the 
treasurer,  vice-treasurer,  and  three  members,  elected  by  the  great 
council  for  three  years.  The  Carolin  Institute  has  a  council 
(lllrarekollegiet)  consisting  of  all  the  teaching  stAif,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  and  a  rector  elected  by  the  council  for  three  yeai-s. 
A  dean  (dekanus)  elected  annually  from  the  council  acts  as 
vice-rector. 

According  to  the  statutes  actually  in  force  (sanctioned  in  1870  Paoalties. 
and  revised  in  1891),  the  professorial  staff  of  each  university  is 
divided  amongst  four  faculties — theology,  laws,  medicine,  and 
philosophy,  which  is  subdivided  into  arts  and  science.     Each 
faculty  and  section  appoints  one  of  its  members  even^  year  to 
act  as  dean  of  the  faculty.     The  faculties  confer  three  d.egrees  in  Degrees, 
their  respective  fields — those  of  candidate,  licentiate,  and  doctor, 
but  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  is  conferred  by  the  Crown 
without  examination.    Certain  special  examinations  for  public 
offices  are  conducted  by  the  faculties  of  theology  and  laws.     The  Professoria 
professors  are  divided  into  two  categories — ominary  and  extra-  StafL 
ordinary  professors,  the  latter  receiving   lower  salaries  and  no 
pensions;    there  are    also    an  indefinite   number   of  lecturers 
(docenter)  attached  to  each  chair,  besides  laboratory  demonstra- 
tors and  an  astronomical  assistant  (observ^ator)  for  each  of  the 
two    university   observatories.      Modem  languages  are   taught 
by  special  read.ers  (lektorer),  natives  of  the  respective  countries, 
and  there  are,  finally,  special  instructors  (exorcitie-mfistare)  for 
gymnastics,  music,  and  drawing. 

The  professors  may  be  appointed  by  competition  or  election.  In  Appoint- 
the  first  case,  the  faculty  in  which  the  vacancy  occurs,  advised  "®°'^- 
by  at  least  three  specially  appointed  experts,  reports  to  the  gi*and 
council  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  the  grand 
council  send  up  three  names  to  the  King,  who  makes  the 
appointment  after  consultation  Avith  the  chancellor.  But  when 
a  acuity  wishes  to  secure  some  particidar  savant  of  high 
standing  for  a  chair,  they  may  simply  (by  a  two-thirds  majority) 
present  him  to  the  council  for  election,  which  sends  his  name 
only  up  to  the  King.  The  lecturers  in  each  faculty  are  iiominat  od 
by  the  chancellor  at  the  instance  of  the  faculty. 

In  1898  the  total  number  of  teacliei>>  in  tho  two  uiiivei*sities 
and  the  CaroUn  Institute  amounted  to  280 — 74  ordinary  and 
ft4  extraordinary  professors,  20  demonstrators,  observatory 
l^ssistants,  etc.,  and  122  lecturers.     The  salary  of  an  ordinary 
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professor  is  6,000  kr.  a  year,  that  of  an  extraordinary  professor 
4,600,  with  an  increase  of  500  kr.  after  five  and  ten  j^ears 
service.  The  demonstratoi's  in  the  medical  faculties  receive 
4,500  kr.,  those  in  the  other  faculties  3,000  kr.  Lecturers  have 
no  salary  as  such,  but  a  certain  yearly  sum  is  allocated  by  the 
universitv  chest  to  form  bounties  for  them,  "vs'hich  are  awarded 
for  merit  by  the  chancellor  on  the  proposition  of  the  faculties. 
The  modem  language  readers  receive  salaries  of  2,000  kr. 
Ordinary  professors  receive  a  pension  of  4,500  ki\  on  the  com- 

fJetion  of  their  si.\tv-lifth  year,  and  their  widows  and  orphans, 
ike  those  of  all  public  fnn<?tionaries,  receive  pensions  from  a 
general  fund  to  whi<h  all  have  to  contribute. 

The  academical  year  begins  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  is 
divided  into  two  scssi<ms — an  autumn  session  (S(>ptembcr  1st — 
December  15th),  and  a  spring  session  (January  15tn — May  31st). 
Every  professor  is  obliged  to  deliver  public  lectures  of  an  hour 
each  on  four  days  in  the  week.  The  whole  instruction,  lectures, 
and  practical  demonstrations  alike,  is  gratuitous. 

The  period  of  academical  study  drags  out  to  a  disproportionate 
length  in  Sweden,  iwirtly  owing  to  the  high  standard  exacted  by 
the  professors,  ana  partly  owing  to  the  somewhat  unpractical 
arrangements  of  the  teaching.  Tlius  the  preparation  for  the 
licentiate's  degree  in  philosophy  (arts  or  science)  generally  takes 
six  to  eight  years,  a  candidate's  (legi'ec  in  laws  ixxjuires  five  to 
six,  in  theology  six  to  seven,  and  a  licentiate's  degree  in  me<li- 
cincjwmuch  as  nine  years.  An  attempt  at  reform  in  this  matter 
has  l»een  recently  made  ))y  the  establishment  of  prepiratory 
courses  for  the  preliminary  examimitions. 

Students  are  admitted  to  matriculation  without  distinction  ot 
sex.  The  table  on  page  33  shows  the  numbers  of  students  in  the 
universities  and  private  university  colleges  ui  the  years  1870  to 
181)8.  The  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  late  years  is  only  partially 
due  to  a  decrease  in  matriculations,  and  partly  to  more  concen- 
trated work  on  the  part  of  the  students.  Out  of  the  total  of 
2,5GG  students  in  1898,  203  Ixilongcd  to  the  faculty  of  theology, 
457  to  that  of  laws,  584  to  the  medical,  faculty,  and  1,232  to 
philosophy.    Eighty  of  the  number  were  women. 

Besides  the  very  tine  university  buildings  lately  erected,  each 
of  the  universities  owns  special  institutes  and  collections  in- 
stalled in  separate  buildings  with  a  special  staff'  At  Upsala  the 
most  important  are  the  university  library  (Carolina  Rediviva), 
which  contains  330,000  volumes,  i  2,500  inanuscripts,  and  5,000 
boxes  of  pamphlets;  the  botanical  ganlen,  founded  by  Olot 
Uudbeck  the  elder,  and  augmented  by  Linnanis;  the  obser- 
vatory, the  university  hospital  and  asvlum,  besides  institutes  ot 
anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  physics,  chemistry,  meteorology, 
and  zoology. 

Lund  owns  a  library  of  180,000  volumes  and  some  5,000 
manuscripts,  a  numismatic  museum  with  a  valuable  antique  col- 
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lection,  a  zoological  museum  founded  by  Sven  NiLsson,  a  geo- 
logical museum  foimded  by  Otto  Torell,  an  observatory,  and 
many  important  scieiltific  and  medical  institutes. 

The  ''  Serafimeijasarettet "  and  other  Stockholm  hospitals  are 
affiliated  to  the  Carolin  Institute,  in  connection  with  which 
and  imder  the  same  management,  a  dental  institute  was 
established  in  1898. 

In  order  to  promote  scientific  research  each  university  pub- 
lishes an  annual  review  which  contains  the  imiversity  reports 
and  scientific  memoirs  by  its  members. 

V^  J??*^®^'      Th<^    total    expenditure  for   1898  amoimted    at    Upsala  to 
Mty  Bncigets.  ^gj  573  ^^   ^^  l^^j^^j  ^  478,300,  and  at  the  Carolin  Institute 

to  247,331  kr.,  together  1,607,195  kr.  Of  these  sums,  427,000  kr. 
at  Upsala,  144,000  kr.  at  Lund,  and  21,600  at  the  Carolin  In- 
stitute were  met  out  of  the  private  resources  of  the  institutions 
respectively.  The  universities,  indeed,  are  possessed  of  very 
considerable  endowments,  Upsala  being  particularly  rich,  and 
drawing  the  chief  part  of  its  revenues  from  360  farms,  a  muni- 
ficent gift  to  the  imiversity  from  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Large 
scholarship  funds  exist  for  the  benefit  and  partly  under  the 
management  of  the  universities,  at  Upsala  they  represent  a 
capital  of  3,000,000  kr.,  at  Lund  about  1,266,000  kr.,  and  at  the 
Carolin  Institute  about  300,000  kr. 


hammer' 
Meetings. 


Univevfiity  Extension  Coxiraes, 

FoUosving  the  example  of  the  English  universities,  university 
extensi(m  courses  have  been  held  in  the  summer  since  1893 
alternately  at  Upsala  and  Lund.  The  average  attendance  at 
Upsala  amounts  to  400  students,  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
pnmary  school-masters  and  mistresses.  The  state  and  the 
communal  councils  make  grants  towards  the  expenses. 


Stockholm 
University 
[Allege. 


Private  Vnivprsity  Colleges, 

This  institution  is  administered  by  a  special  council,  and  is 
quite  independent  of  the  state,  but  the  municipality  of  Stock- 
holm elects  two  members  of  the  Council.  The  management  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  rector  and  a  coimcil  of  professors.  As  yet 
only  two  of  the  four  proje(jted  faculties  are  in  existence, 
naniely,  those  of  mathematics  and  natural  science,  besides  which 
there  are  professorships  of  political  and  literary  history  and 
politiciil  economy.  The  remuneration  and  duties  of  the 
professors  are  on  a  scale  similar  to  those  of  the  university 
professors.  In  1898  there  were  57  students  at  the  college,  and 
170  persons  attended  the  public  lectures,  which  are  given  by 
each  professor  twice  a  week.  The  international  review  **  Acta 
Mathematica  "  is  published  at  the  college  under  the  direction 
of  certain  professors  and  aided  by  a  government  grant,  and  the 
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college  also  publishes  memoirs  of  the  scientific  work  of  its 
members. 

Unlike  the  Stockholm  College,  this  institution  placed  itself  Th«  Uniyer- 
from  the  beginning  imder  state  control,  its  statutes  received  the  '^^^T  ^^^8« 
royal  sanction,  and  it  has  the  right  to  hold  certain  examinations,  buig.^ 
Under  the  general  inspection    of    the  University  chancellor, 
the  college  is  governed  by  a  special  board,  with  a  president 
nominated  by  the   King.      It  has    a  rector    and    council    of 
professors,  and  will  eventually  have  couiplete  faculties  of  arts, 
science,  philosophy,  and    laws,  but  at  present  only   a  certain 
number  of  professorships  have  been    foimded    in    arts    and 
philosophy.     The  salaries  of  the  professors  correspond  to  those 
of    the  university  professors.      In    1898   the  college    had    58 
students,  and  over  1,000  persons  attended  the  public  lectures. 
The  college  publishes  an  annual  review  and  a  series  of  popular 
scientific  monographs. 

V. — Technical  Instruction. 

Technical  instruction  is  of  peculiar  importance  in  a  country 
like  Sweden,  whose  physical  conformation,  with  its  vast  forests, 
abundance  of  water  power,  and  extensive  mineral  resources,  is 
specially  adapted  to  industrial  exploitation.  The  Swedes, 
indeed,  are  particularly  apt  at  industrial  occupations  and 
mechanical  inventions,  and,  in  consequence,  the  standard  of 
technical  instruction  in  Sweden  is  a  high  one.  The  two 
most  important  institutions  are  the  Polytechnic  School  at 
Stockholm  and  the  Chalmers  Polytechnic  at  Gothenburg. 
Besides  these  there  are  five  technical  schools  of  a  lower  giude 
and  a  large  number  of  small  special  schools  in  the  various 
provincial  towns. 

StockholTii  Polytechnic  School  (Tekniaka  Hogakolan). 

This  institution  was  founded  (under  another  name)  by  Royal 
decree  in  1825,  and  the  Kin?  nominates  the  president  and  three 
members  of  the  council.  It  nas  five  special  schools  :  mechanical  Corrica  am 
technology  and  machine  construction  (with  a  four  years'  course); 
chemical  technology  (three  vears) ;  metallurgy  and  mineralogy, 
subdivided  into  science  of  mining  and  mining  mechanics, 
metallurgy  and  factory  administration  (three  to  four  years); 
architecture,  with  a  four  years'  course,  so  arranged  that  students 
can  (Continue  their  studies  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

Each  of  these  schools  gives  a  complete  course  of  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction  in  its  particular. branch,  as  well  as  in 
higher  pure  and  applied  mathematics. 

The  staft'  consists  of  twelve  professors  (chosen  by  the  King  on  ®^*' 
the  initiative  of  the  governing  oody),  of  seven  lecturers,  thirteen 
supernumerary  instructors,  and  three  "  readers,"  with  the  requi- 
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site  staff  of  assistants.  Since  1896  an  institute  for  testing 
materials  has  been  affiliated  to  the  mechanical  school,  under  a 
special  director. 

The  gymnasium  maturity  examination  (modem  side) 
admits  to  the  polytechnic;  students  who  have  not  passed 
this  must  pass  a  special  examination.  The  ordinary  students 
pay  no  fees,  but  special  students,  taking  a  restricted  number 
of  lectures,  selected  by  themselves,  pay  lecture  fees.  In  1890 
the  number  of  ordinary  students  was  limite<l  to  80,  and 
though  the  limit  wiis  raised  to  100  in  1892,  the  number 
of  applicants  always  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  vacant 
places,  and  many  are  refused  each  year.  In  1898-99  the  total 
number  of  full  and  occasional  pupils  was  308. 

The  Government  grant  has  been  incre^ised  more  than  once, 
and  now  amounts  to  146,700  kr. 


The  Chalmers  Polytechnw  at  Gothenburg. 

This  polytechnic  was  founded  in  1811  by  the  will  of  William 
Chalmers,  who  left  a  legacy  of  105,689  kr.  to  found  an  **  indus- 
trial "  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
local  Freemasons'  Orphan  Asylum.  Since  1829  the  institution 
has  become  a  technical  school,  and  since  1855  has  received  a 
yearly  government  grant.  The  council  is  under  the  presidency 
of  the  governor  of  Gothenburg,  and  has  six  other  members,  the 
bishop,  the  director  of  the  school,  a  manufacturer,  and  three 
members  of  the  orphanage  board. 

arricaltuD.  The  school  is  divided  into  a  junior  preparatory  division  with  a 
two  years'  course,  and  a  senior  division  with  a  course  of  three 
years.  The  senior  division  has  three  special  "  schools "  for 
mechanics,  chemistry,  and  architecture,  in  which  the  instruction 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  Stock- 
holm school.  In  1886  a  fourth  school  of  naval  construction 
was  added  to  these.  As  at  Stockholm,  there  are  full  and  occa- 
sional students,  and  the  conditions  of  admission  are  similar. 
In  the  junior  division  the  branches  taught  are  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  logarithms,  plane  trigonometry,  plane  and  solid 
geometry,  elementary  chemistry  and  physics,  and  elementary 
mechanics;  the  elements  of  machine  construction,  and  metal 
and  woodwork ;  elementar}%  practical,  and  theoretical  naval 
architecture ;  linear  and  freehand  drawing,  modelling,  Swedish, 
book-keeping,  and  practical  training  in  the  workshops  in 
carpentry  and  metal  work. 

The  staff  consists  of  seven  lecturers,  of  whom  one  acts  as 
director  and  has  the  title  of  professor,  twelve  instru(;tors,  and  a 
certain  number  of  assistants.  In  1898  there  were  251  ordinary 
and  24  special  students. 

An  institute  for  testing  materials  was  affiliated  to  the  school 
in  1888. 
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Smaller  Technical  Schooh. 

The  smaller  technical  schools  not  only  prepare  students 
for  the  two  polytechnics,  but  also  provide  a  complete  course 
of  elementary  technical  instruction  for  students  destined  to 
industrial  employments.  The  oldest  of  these  schools  is  at 
MalmO,  having  received  its  statutes  in  1853,  the  three  others 
started  in  1856  at  NorrkOpmg,  Orebro,  and  Bor&s.  The  statutes 
actuallv  in  force  in  all  the  schools  date  from  1877. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  old  and  have  to  pass  an 
entrance  examination,  unless  they  have  satisfactorily  passed 
through  the  first  five  classes  of  the  gymnasium.  They  pay 
an  entrance  fee  of  10  kr.,  and  a  yearly  school  fee  of  similar 
•amount. 

The  staff  in  each  of  these  schools  consists  of  four  lecturers, 
a  laboratory  director,  and  at  most  five  supernumerary 
instructors. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  mathematics  (arithmetic,  Cunicu'um 
algebra,  plane  and  soUd  geometry,  logarithms,  trigonometry,  and 
the  elements  of  analytical  geometry,  linear  and  geometrical 
drawing,  and  surveying);  mechanics  (statics  and  dynamics, 
theory  of  machme  construction  and  design,  construction  of  com- 
I^ete  machines  and  of  parts  and  mechanical  technology); 
physics  (chief  industrial  applications  of  experimental  physics), 
organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  (theoretical  and  practical),  and 
chemical  technology ;  mineralogy  ;  geology ;  Swedish ;  either 
German,  Enghsh,  or  French  at  the  discretion  of  the  manage- 
ment; book-keeping  and  commercial  theory  ;  architecture; 
freehand  drawing  and  modeUing ;  practical  workshop  training ; 
gymnastics,  and  the  use  of  firearms.  The  complete  course 
takes  three  years. 

The  Eskilstuna  technical  school  combines  a  night  and  Sunday  ?^Jj^^,^"* 
technical  school,    with    a    special    school    for  iron  and  steel  °®"^  • 
industries,  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  municipaUty. 

The  instruction  in  the  evening  and  Sunday  classes  follows  the 
lines  of  the  work  in  the  smaller  technical  schools,  btlt  is  not 
quite  so  comprehensive.  The  course  in  the  special  school  com- 
prises freehand  drawing  and  the  elements  of  design,  modelling, 
wood  engraving  and  engraving  generally,  metal  founding  and 
casting,  and  the  working  of  metals  by  hand,  etching,  electro- 
plating, forging,  polishing,  and  turner}'.  In  1898  the  pupils  m 
the  evening  and  Sunday  classes  numbered  154,  and  those  of 
the  special  school  25. 

The  Stockholm  technical  school  has  five  principal  sections —  StockholAi 
an  evening  and  Sunday  technical  school,  a  technical  school  for  sdJool!^* 
girls,  a  superior  industrial  school,  a  school  of  architecture,  and 
a  school  of  machine  construction.  Instruction  is  also  given  in 
designing,  artistic  embroidery,  painting  and  decorative  painting, 
photo  engraving,  electrical  courses  for  metal  fitters,  and  ^^m- 
nastics.'    The  school  started  in  private  hands  in  1844,  and  has 
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since  been  enlarged  and  reorganised,  and  placed  under  statd 
control  in  1860.  In  1897-98  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  all 
sections  amounted  to  1,872. 

^peoiiliMd  Various  provincial  municipalities  support  specialised  tech- 
l^^l^  nical  schools,  of  which  there  are  altogether  thirty-one.  The 
subjects  taught  in  these  schools  vary  according  to  tne  industrial 
employments  of  the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated.  They 
receive  a  government  grant,  amounting  in  1898  to  45,000  kr., 
and  had  in  1892  3,766  students,  851  of  whom  were  women. 

VI. — Schools  for  Abnormal  Children. 

Schools  for  Deaf'Mutea, 

While  Heinicke  in  Germanv  and  the  Abbe  de  TEp^e  in  France 
were  originating  their  methods  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes, 
about  1760,  Abraham  Argillander  was  doing  a  similar  work  in 
Sweden   in  complete  ignorance  of  his  two    fellow- workers   in 
foreign  countries.     The  method  he  invented  followed  the  same 
lines  as  Heinicko*s,  and  the  present  oral  system.      Although  a 
few  isolated  attempts  were  made  to  put  his  system  into  prac- 
tice, the  regular  education  of  deaf-mutes  in  Sweden  owes  its 
inauguration  to  Peter  Aaron  Borg,  whose  institution  at  Stock- 
holm, foimded  in  1808,  carried  out  practically  the  whole  educa- 
tion of  deaf-mutes  and  blind  chilaren  in  Sweden  until  1864. 
The  institution   ultimately  passed  under   the   control   of  the 
ffovemment;   but   between  1864  and   1889  private   enterprise 
founded  many  new  schools,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  attain 
the  general  adoption  of  the  oral  method,  and  to  bring  all  deaf- 
mutes  under  instruction,  until  by  the  law  of  1889  the  government 
made  an  important  step  forward,  which  placed  Sweden,  in  the 
matter  of  deaf-mute  education,  in    the  front  rank  amongst 
Ti^anisation  European  nations.     This  act  made  attendance  at  a  special  school 
llSSd.         compulsory  for  all  deaf-mute  children  from  seven  to   fifteen 
years  of  age,  devolved  the  maintenance  of  such  schools  partly 
on  the  county  councils,  and  partly  on   the  state,    placed  the 
schools  under  government  inspection,  and  private   mstruction 
under  the  supervdiion  of  the  managing  body  of  the   district 
school       For    purposes   of   deaf-nmte  education   Sweden    is 
divided    into    seven    districts,     each    with    a     special    board 
and  at  least  one  school.     A  very  free  hand  in  the  details  of 
organisation  is  left  to  the  district  boards,  a  system  which  en- 
courages improvement  by  maintaining  a  healthy  competition. 
In  certain   practical   matters,  however,  the   need    for    greater 
uniformity  of  system  has   made  itself  felt,   and   projects   for 
the  proper  organisation  of  the  teaching   staff,  for  a   uniform 
scale  of  remuneration,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  general 

Sension  fund  have  been  put  forward  by  representatives  of  the 
[strict  boards. 

Each  deat-mute  school  consists  of  three  sections,  in  which  the 
children  are  placed  according  to  the  results  of  a  preparatory 
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course  of  a  year,  during  which  they  are  tested  as  to  their 
capacity  for  acquiring  the  oral  system,  the  teaching  of  which  is 
the  mam  object  of  the  schools.  The  three  sections  are  devoted 
respectively  to  the  oral  system  (lin  reading)  the  manual  system 
(finger  alphabet  and  writing),  and  tne  combined  sign  and  manual 
system  (which  allows  the  use  of  pantomimic  signs  to  supple- 
ment the  alphabets) ;  within  the  oral  section  the  children  are 
classified  strictly  according  to  their  standard  of  acquirement, 
this  being  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Swedish  method. 

Boys  and  girls  are  taught  together,  an  arrangement  charac- 
teristic of  deaf-mute  schools  in  Teutonic  and  Anglo-American 
countries. 

The  school  year  lasts  forty  weeks,  and  the  curriculum  is  the  Caniculnw. 
same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  primary  schools,  besides  which  the 
boys  do  manual  work  ana  learn  shoemaking  and  tailoring, 
while  the  girls  learn  needlework,  weaving,  domestic  economy, 
and  (in  one  school)  cooking.  Seme  ot  the  schools  also  teacn 
gardening  to  girls  and  boys. 

The  deaf-mute  schools  are  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  hundred 
or  more  pupils  apiece,  housed  in  new  and  expensisre  buildings 
(representing  a  capital  value  of  over  2,000,000  kr.),  with  very 
complete  eauipments  of  teaching  material  and  apparatus.  In 
four  out  01  the  seven  districts  the  school  is  in  one  building, 
in  one  district  each  section  has  a  house  to  itself,  and  two  dis- 
tricts have  the  different  sections  in  different  towns.  The  schools 
are  for  boarders  only  in  all  but  two  districts,  in  one  of  which  it 
is  only  a  day  school,  and  in  the  other  takes  boarders  and  day 
scholars. 

The  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  Sweden  is  a  high  one ;  accord- 
ing to  the  census  returns  in  1890,  there  were  5,307  (110*9  per 
](W,000  of  the  population),  and  it  has  increased  since  then, 
though  inconsiderably.  In  1899  there  were  860  pupils  altogether 
in  public  and  private  deaf-mute  schools,  of  whom  669  were 
learning  the  oral  system,  142  the  manual  and  19  the  combined 
manual  and  sign  system. 

The  teachers  numbered  122 ;  54  men  and  68  women.  They  TeaohiPg 
are  trained  at  the  Manilla  School  at  Stockholm,  which  is  ^•^ff* 
Borg's  original  institution,  now  transformed  into  a  district 
school.  The  teachers  formed  an  association  in  1870,  and 
since  1880  they  have  published  a  review  which  has  become 
the  official  organ  for  deaf-mute  education  in  the  three  Scan- 
(iinavian  countries. 

The  total  expense  of  the  public  deaf-mute  schools  amounted  Budget, 
in   1898   to  550,000  kr.     The  government  grant  amounts  to     ♦ 
250  kr.  per  child,  the   remainder  being  borne  by  the  county 
council      The    councils    have   the  power  to  charge  fees  not 
exceeding  100  kr.  a  year  to  the  parents  and  guardians  or  to  the 
poor  law  authorities,  but  many  councils  have  not  exercised  it. 

Old  pupils  are  allowed,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  revisit  the 
Kphool  for  a  short  time  every  year,  and  one  school  made  th^ 
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cxpeniiient  of  a  continuation  course  for  their  old  pupils,  which 
was  much  appreciated  and  quite  successfiil. 

Onl}  two  of  the  old  private  schools  have  survived,  one  of 
which  takes  deaf-mute  idiots  who  are  capable  of  receiving  some 
mstruction. 

For  adult  deaf-mutes  there  are  still  two  institutions  with 
about  sixty  pupils  in  each.  The  need  for  them  naturally 
diminishes  year  by  year,  as  the  law  for  the  compulsory 
education  of  deaf-mute  children  is  more  eflfectually  enforced 

Softool  for  Blind  Deaf-Mntes. 

There  is  at  Venersborg  a  little  school  for  blind  deaf-mutes — 
the  only  one  in  the  world— which  was  founded  in  1866  by 
Mrs.  E.  Anrep-Nordin,  who  still  manages  it.  Since  its  opening 
the  school  has  had  twenty-eight  pupils ;  at  the  present  time 
there  are  fourteen,  of  whom  six  only  are  blind  deaf-mutes,  the 
remainder  being  blind,  with  some  other  complicating  infirmity, 
amongst  them  some  blind  idiots. 

The  system  of  instruction  employed  is  the  writing  method, 
using  the  deaf-and-dumb  finger  alphabet  and  relief-writing. 
Two  of  the  children  have  given  proof  of  remarkable  intelli- 
gence, and  have  profited  admirably  by  the  training.  The 
institution  receives  a  government  grant  of  5,000  kr. 

Schooh  foi*  the  Blind. 

The  education  of  the  blind  in  Sweden,  like  that  of  deaf- 
mutes,  owed  lis  inception  to  Peter  Aaron  Borg.  In  his  institu- 
tion blind  scholars  were  taueht  as  well  as  deaf-mutes,  but  both 
suttered  from  the  combination,  especially  the  blind,  who  were 
greatly  outnumbered  by  the  deaf-mutes.  Accordingly,  in  1879, 
a  special  institution  for  blind  scholars  was  estAblisheci  ai  Stock- 
holm and  transferred  in  18f)2  to  new  buildings  at  Tornt^boda. 
But  it  was  inadequte  to  the  accommodation  of  all  the  blind 
children  of  school  age — (from  the  seventh  to  the  seventeenth 
year)  200  in  all,  so  the  difficulty  was  met  by  the  erection  of  two 
preparatory  schools,  one  at  Vexjo  in  1884,  and  a  second, 
affiliated  to  the  Blind  Institution  in  1899,  each  with  accom- 
modation for  forty  pupils,  while  the  institute  has  room  for 
rather  more  than  a  hunared. 

The  education  of  blind  children  was  made  compulsory  in 
1899.  The  preparatory  schools  take  the  children  at  seven  years 
( f  age  and  keep  them  four  years,  preparing  them  for  the 
institute,  where  their  education  is  completed.  Children  of 
feeble  mental  capacity  remain  two  years  longer  in  the  preparatory 
school  and  complete  their  education  there. 

Preparatory       '^^^   teaching  in  the  preparatory  schools  includes  religious 
Sobool  knowledge,     mother     tongue,     writing,     arithmetic,     singing. 

Curriculum    gymnastics,  practical   work,  as  well  as  modelling  and  manual 
work. 

The  institute  takes  the  children  from  the  preparatory  schools 
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and  also  children  under  fourteen  who  have  become  blind  after  loatitute 
their  ninth  year.  The  curriculum  of  the  institute  is  the  same  Carriculani 
as  that  of  the  schools  with  the  addition  of  geometry,  geography, 
history,  natuial  science,  certain  industrial  handicrafts,  such  as 
bnish  and  basket  making,  cord  spinning,  and  carpentering, 
music  and  piano  tuning.  The  school  year  in  schools  and 
institute  lasts  forty  weeks. 

The  county  councils  pay  a  grant  of  300  kr.  a  year  for  each  Budget, 
child,   part  of  which  they  can  recover  by  a  charge  to  {mrents 
and  guardians  or  poor  law  authorities.     Altogether  the  state 
spends  83,000  kr.  a  year  on  the  education  of  the  blind. 

A  training  course  for  teachers  of  the  blind  has  been  opened  Teacher?, 
at   the  institute,  the   pupils   receiving  scholarships    from    the 
government. 

The  state  also  subsidises  the  printing  of  works  for  the  blind  Literatnre 
to  the  extent  of  2,500  kr.  a  year.     The  Braille  type  is  almost  ^^.  ^^® 
exclusively    used.     The    liberality    of  the    state    has  had   no     ^°  * 
deterrent  effect  on  private  benevolence,  which   finds  its  chief 
field  of  activity  in  caring  for  the  blind  when  they  leave  school, 
or  for  those   blind  adults   who  have  had    no  opportunity    of 
instniction. 

There  is  a  training  school  at  Kristinehanm  for  those  who  lose 
their  sight  late  in  life,  where  they  are  taught  gratuitously  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  such  handicrafts  as  brush  and  basket 
making.     The  pupils  have  to  pay  for  their  board. 

The  census  of  1890  returned  tne  total  number  of  blind  persons 
at  3,948,  of  whom  1,992  were  over  sixty  years  of  age  (82*5  per 
100,000  of  the  population).  The  number  has  decreased  since 
then,  thanks  to  the  progress  ot  medical  science. 

Schools  for  the  Feehle-M Indcd. 

In  Sweden  the  last  class  of  abnormal  children  to  obtain 
education  were  the  feeble-minded.  The  first  private  school  for 
them  was  founded  in  1864,  at  Skofde,  now  there  are  thirty-four 
such  institutions,  all  taking  boarders  only.  Some  of  these  are 
schools  for  feeble-minded  children,  some  are  industrial  homos 
for  those  who  have  finished  their  school  course,  and  some  are 
asylums  for  idiots  incapable  of  receiving  any  instruction.  As  a 
rule  every  school  has  an  asylum  attached  to  it,  but  in 
Sweden,  as  yet,  comparatively  little  has  been  done  for 
these  hopeless  cases.  As  in  Sweden  the  system  of  small 
separate  mstitutions  is  preferred,  none  of  the  schools  have 
more  than  eighty  pupiis.  They  have  three  classes,  each 
occupying  a  school  year,  as  well  a,s  a  preliminary  class  lasting 
two  years,  during  which  the  child's  aptitude  for  education  is 
tested. 

The  subjects  taught  are  the  same  as  in  the  primary  schools ;  Corriculan 
mother  tongue,  religious  knowled^^e.  history  and  geography  of 
Sweden,    natural    science,    writing,    arithmetic,    drawing,    and' 
gymnastics,  and,  in  most  schools,  women *J5  work,  manual  work . 
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with  wood,  brush  and  basket  making,  shoemaking,  bookbinding, 
and  gardening.  The  educational  value  of  manual  work  is 
particularly  great  with  the  feeble-minded ;  they  nearly  all  show 
facility  for  it,  and  it  is  an  excellent  means  of  developing  their 
intelligence. 

ndnatrial  The  industrial  homes  are  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  schools, 

iomes.  f^j.  j^Yie  feeble-minded,  in  spite  of  their  manual  dexterity,  do  not 

do  well  in  ordinary  workshops  amongst  fellow- workers  of  normal 
endowments.  Those  for  men  are  generally  in  the  country,  where 
the  inmates  are  successful  in  husbandry  and  gardening.  Under 
competent  supervision  they  are  perfectlv  capable  of  imdertaking 
the  care  of  cattle,  and  of  performing  the  rougher  kinds  of  farm 
labour.  The  women's  homes  are  generally  m  the  towns,  and 
the  inmates  contribute  to  their  own  maintenance  by  embnndery 
and  weaving,  for  which  many  show  great  aptitude,  needlework 
[]jjj|^>*»g  and  lace-ni^ing.  In  most  of  the  schools  the  management  and 
instruction  (except  manual  work  and  gymnastics)  are  in  the  hands 
of  women,  who  in  Sweden  are  considered  more  apt  than  men  to 
a  class  of  teaching  which  makes  special  demands  on  gentleness 
and  patience.  In  1878  a  training  school  for  teachers  was 
estabushed  at  Stockholm,  which  now  accomodates  eight  pupils, 
and  gives  a  theoretical  and  practical  coiu^e  of  instruction, 
occupying  two  years.  It  receives  a  state  grant  of  9,500  kr. 
The  government  also  make  a  grant  to  the  schools  of  250  kr. 
er  child,  and  to  the  industrial  homes  of  100  kr.  per  inmate, 
n  1897  all  the  institutions  taken  together  had  81S  inmates. 
The  census  of  1890  returned  a  total  of  7,619  idiots  (159  per 
100,000  of  the  population). 
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.  Indvstrial  Schools  for  Cripples, 

These  schools  were  introduced  into  Sweden  from  Denmark  by 
Dr.  Carlander  of  Gothenburg,  who  in  1884,  while  attending  the 
Medical  Congress  at  Copenhagen,  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  cripples'  school  there,  watching  the  pupils  at  work, 
and  seeing  an  exhibition  of  their  productions. 

Early  in  1885  a  society  started  at  Gothenburg  on  the  lines  of 
its  Danish  model ;  funds  were  raised,  and  a  school  opened  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  which  up  to  the  ena  of  1897 
had  a  total  of  135  pupils,  twenty-five  of  whom  had  only  one 
arm,  twenty-seven  haa  one  or  the  other  arm  paralysed,  and  the 
remainder  were  all  more  or  less  infirm.  The  male  pupils  are 
taught  carpentering,  turnery,  shoemaking,  brush  and  basket 
making,  and  wood  carving ;  and  the  female  pupils,  needlework 
and  embroidery,  marking,  weaving,  and  knitting. 

As  soon  as  a  piece  of  work  is  finished  the  pupils  receive  the 

Sayment  for  it  in  full,  the  school  taking  the  risk  of  sale,  and  only 
educting  the  cost  of  the  materials.     There  are  free  baths  at 
the  school ;   the  poorest  pupils  are  given  a  free  dinner,  and  the 
Bickly  ones  are  sent  to  a  school  summer  colony  for  a  six  weeks' 
holiaay.  When  the  pupils  have  finished  their  twiining  the  ichool 
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does  its  best  to  find  them  independent  employment,  and  rives 
them  the  necessary  tools  for  whatever  industry  they  nave 
learned;  the  needlewomen,  for  instance,  receive  a  sewing- 
machine. 

In  1897  the  school  had  a  capital  fund  of  187,944  kr.  The 
county  councils  of  Goteborg  ana  Bohus  and  of  Elfsborg  make  a 
grant  of  two-thirds  of  the  cost  per  head  for  a  certain  number 
of  cripples,  on  the  condition  that  the  remaining  third  is  paid  by 
the  commune  or  by  some  private  person. 

In  1890  a  free  orthopaedic  polyclinic  (open  twice  a  week)  was 
established  in  connection  with  the  school. 

Similar  institutions  on  the  model  of  the  Gothenburg  school 
have  since  been  established  at  Karlskrona  and  Helsingborg,  and 
in  1890  a  home,  "  Eget  Hem,"  was  started  to  accoumiodate  forty 
boarders,  but  till  now  its  pecuniary  resources  have  not  sufficed 
to  support  the  full  immber  of  inmates. 

Stockholm  started  an  association  in  1891,  and  opened  its 
school  the  following  year. 


VII. — Public  Libraries  and  Museums. 

The  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm,  foimded  by  Gustavus  Vasa,  Koyal  Lib- 
is  the  most  important  in  Sweden.     At  the  end  of  1899  it  con-  ^^  ®^^ 
tained  about  382,000  volumes. 

The  communal  and  parish  libraries  (Sockenbibliotek)  date 
from  the  eighteenth  century,  but  they  have  only  latterly 
attained  much  importance.  They  are  maintained  by  private 
subscriptions,  but  it  is  hoped  will  soon  receive  a  grant  from  the 
government. 

All  the  gymnasia  have  libraries  open  to  the  public. 

The  university  students  at  Upsala  have  founded  two  societies 
("Verdandi"  and  "Heimdal")  to  promote  the  formation  of 
public  libraries,  and  the  publication  of  suitable  literature  for 
the  people,  and  the  Association  of  Primary  School  Teachers 
has  helped  to  found  primary  school  libraries  open  not  only  to 
the  scholars  but  to  their  families. 

Stockholm   possesses   in    the    National    Museum    the    most  Museunis. 
important  art  gallery  in  Sweden,   it  has  also  a  fine  natural 
history  museum,  and  its  antiquarian  museum  (Statens  Historiska 
Museiun)  is  especially  rich  in  pre-hLstoric  Swedish  antiquities. 

The  Gothenburg  museum  contains  an  important  collection  of 
modem  Swedish  works  of  art. 

The  Ethnographical  Museum  (now  called  Nordiska  Musdet), 
founded  by  lor.  Arthur  Hazelius,  contains  a  historical  collection 
illustrative  of  the  development  and  civilisation  of  the 
Scandinavian  peoples,  which  is  quite  imique  in  extent  and  in  its 
peculiarly  appropriate  arrangement.  In  connection  with  it  is 
an  open-air  museum  (Skansen)  of  exact  reproductions  of   the 
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habitations  now  and  in  the  past  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
Swedish  men  and  women,  from  the  Esquimaux  hut  with  its 
dogs  and  "  Kajaks/'  to  the  rich  farms  of  Holland  with  all  their 
dependencies,  and  a  manor  house  of  the  fifteenth  century  with 
an  interesting  collection  of  contemporary  agricultural  imple- 
ments. 


VIII.  Manual  Training  (Sj-oyd.) 

Sweden  has  always  uiken  a  foremost  place  in  the  movement 
which,  opposing  the  old-fashioned  exchisively  intellectual  con- 
ception of  education,  has  striven  during  the  last  twenty  years 
to  vindicace  the  true  importance  of  physical  training  in  a 
rational  educational  systeui.  TLe  system  of  educational 
manual  training  evolved  by  Swedish  educationalists  (sloyd),  and 
which  has  been  adopted  in  many  European  and  Americ4in 
countries,  is  intended  not  to  train  the  children  as  artisans,  but 
to  develop  them  physically  and  morally  by  teaching  them  to 
use  their  e^es  and  tncir  Sands,  and  accustoming  them  to  work 
with  attention,  application,  and  neatness.  Merely  considered  as 
a  rest  from  mental  work,  manual  training,  like  gymnastics,  is 
peculiarly  valuable  in  counteracting  the  mentally  and  physically 
narrowing  tendency  of  mere  book-learning. 

Sloyd  teaching  clemands  no  great  amount  of  work  from  the 
pupil,  what  it  lusks  is  scrupulously  careful  and  conscientious 
execution,  and  this  can  be  attained  by  a  slow  and  graduated 
progression  starting  from  the  very  simplest  tasks.  The 
mstruction  follows  a  "  series  of  exercises  "  in  the  working  of  the 
material  with  one  or  more  tools  in  a  particular  way,  and  with  a 
definite  object  in  view.  The  models  thus  produced  should  be 
aesthetic  in  form,  and  of  some  practical  use,  and  the  work  may 
iwjtasa  valuable  link  between  tnc  school  and  the  family  if  the 
objects  mtKle  by  the  children  cixn  be  utiHsed  at  homo.  The 
object  of  sloyd  being  to  teach  the  child  self-dependence,  and  to 
make  him  think  and  observe  as  he  works,  the  teacher  should 
never  perform  any  portion  of  the  pupil's  task.  The  child's 
instruction  in  drawing  should  be  directly  connected  with  his 
sloyd  training ;  he  should  first  draw  a  sketch  of  the  model  he  v& 
to  make. 

The  introduction  of  sloyd  into  the  public  school  syllabus  in 
1890  was  entirely  due  to  private  enterprise,  and  at  the  same 
time  special  schools  were  founded  for  manual  training  only. 
The  provincial  and  municipal  authorities,  the  agricultural 
societies,  and,  later  on,  the  central  government,  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  movement  with  money  grants,  and  in  1877  the  Riksdag 
voted  15,000  kr.  a  year  for  the  encouragement  of  manual  train- 
ing for  boys  By  this  time  sloyd  was  being  taught  in  80  schools, 
now  3,157  schools  are  earning  the  grant. 

The  government  seminarv  at  Nfttts  ( XftasslCijdlararesemina- 
rium)  for  training  sloyd  teachers  was  founded  and  endowed  in 
1874,  and  bequeathed  to  the  state  by  Augustus  Abrahamson.    At 
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first  special  sloyd  instructors  were  trained  in  a  one  year's  course, 
but  in  1878  shorter  courses  for  school  teachers  were  opened,  and 
these  alone  are  now  in  operation.  These  courses,  of  which  there 
are  several  in  the  year,  last  six  weeks,  and  many  students 
take  two  or  more  courses.  The  teaching  consists  in  lessons 
and  discussions  on  the  system,  methods  and  history  of 
educational  manual  work,  and  in  the  practical  construction 
of  a  series  of  sloyd  models.  The  instruction  at  Nms  is 
confined  to  work  in  wood,  this  being  the  most  suitable 
material  for  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen, 
which  is  the  age  at  which  sloyd  is  generally  taught  in  Sweden. 
But  in  some  of  the  schools  metal  and  paper  work  are  taught,  as 
well  as  wood-carving  and  turnery. 

A  great  number  of  foreign  teachers  attend  the  summer 
courses  at  Naas;  between  the  years  1875  and  1899,  3,072 
teachers  passed  through  the  school,  of  whom  2,302  were 
Swedes,  58  Norwegians,  296  English,  59  Americans,  and  23 
Germans.    The  instruction  is  entirely  gratuitous. 


IX. — Swedish  Gymnastics. 

The  first  promoter  ot  gymnastics  in  Sweden  was  Ter-Henrik 
Ling  (1776-1839).  Before  his  time,  indeed,  attention  had  been 
paid  to  physical  exercises,  and  their  importance  for  young  people 
nad  been  recognised.  Each  University  had  its  fencing-master; 
but  gymnastics  in  the  true  sense,  as  a  coherent  system  ot 
physical  training,  were  unknown.  Such  a  system,  adfapted  to 
promote  the  harmonious  and  vigorous  development  of  the  whole 
physical  organism,  was  gradually  worked  out  by  Ling  and  his 
son,  Hjalmar  Ling,  at  the  Central  Gymnastic  Institute,  founded 
on  his  initiative  in  1813,  and  is  now  exclusively  used  in  Sweden. 
He  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  attain  its  object,  gymnastic 
trainmg  must  be  founded  on  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  anatomical  and  physiological  organisation  of  the  human 
body  as  well  as  with  the  physical  laws  of  motion,  for  all  parts 
of  the  body  act  and  react  on  each  other,  and  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  muscles  develop  simultaneously.  The  true  aim  of 
gynmastics  is  to  make  this  interaction  and  development  pursue 
a  nonnal  and  harmonious  course,  and  to  produce  a  calm  and 
equable  nervous  condition.  At  the  same  time  there  must  be  a 
corrective  element  in  physical  as  in  moral  training ;  it  must 
strive  to  compensate  weaknesses  and  eradicate  dciects.  Such 
a  system  of  pnysical  training  is  as  desirable  for  and  suitable  to 
girls  as  boys,  it  may  be  enjoyed  alike  by  rich  and  poor,  by 
the  strong  and  the  weak. 

Hjalmar  Ling  nuule  a  classification  of  many  thousands  of 
movements  in  ten  categories  according  to  their  action  on  the 
diflFerent  parts  or  functions  of  the  body,  the  movements  being 
placed  in  the  categories  in  a  scale  of  ascending  eftbrt.  In 
practice  a  certain  number  of  movements  requiring  equal  eflFort 
are  selected  from  these  categories  to  form  the  daily  exercise,  and 
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amongst  these  are  interpolated  movements  requiring  a  less 
de^ee  of  effort,  thus  making  the  daily  task  "a  gymnastic 
entity,"  .which  brings  not  only  the  separate  oi^ans  but  the 
entire  organism  into  play.  Tne  exercise  must  be  accurately 
proportioned  to  the  powers  of  the  pupil,  and  the  classes  so 
arranged  that  pupils  of  equal  physical  capacity  work  together. 
In  order  to  ensui'o  sufficient,  while  preventing  excessive  exertion, 
the  co-ordination  of  movements  in  the  daily  task  should  be 
arranged  to  produce  a  constant  equilibrium  between  the 
muscular  labour,  the  respiration,  and  the  functions  of  the 
heart ;  the  movements  must  aflfect  alternately  dififerent  groups 
of  vessels,  in  order  to  regulate  the  supply  of  blood  to  dififerent 
parts ;  and  the  frequency  of  respiration  must  be  varied  at  the 
same  time  that  its  capacity  is  increased.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  lesson  a  greater  effort  should  be  required  for  each  suc- 
ceeding movement,  during  the  latter  half  the  efforts  should 
as  gradually  decrease,  so  that  the  end  of  the  lesson  leaves  the 
respiration  and  heart  action  normal  and  vigorous.  Ling  dis- 
coimtenanced  any  sort  of  emulation  in  gymnastics,  as  tending 
inevitably  to  over-exertion  and  partial  over-developments. 

All  the  gymnastic  instructors  of  the  country,  men  and 
women,  civil  and  military,  are  now  trained  at  the  Central 
Gymnastic  Institute,  which  has  more  than  justified  the  hopes  of 
its  founder.  The  men's  courses  last  from  one  to  three  years, 
and  the  women's  two  years.  The  third  year  is  especially  de- 
voted to  medical  gymnastics,  in  which  a  special  course  for  doc- 
tors is  also  held.  Short  courses  of  instruction  in  medical  gym- 
nastics form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  medical  faculties  of 
Upsala  and  Stockholm. 
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APPENDIX. 


Note  on  the  Composition  of  the  Local  Elementary  School 
Authority  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  of  Sweden. 


[The  following  note  is  based  on  information  kindly  supplied 
by  Dr.  Klint,  ot  Stockholm.] 

Each  of  the  eight  parishes  of  Stockholm  has  its  own  School  Stookholn 
Board.     ITiese  several  Boards  are  united  under  one   Central 
School  Commission  for  Elementary  Education  for  the  whole  city. 

The  Commission  consists  of  a  chairman  and  eleven  members  School  CJo 
chosen  in  the  following  manner : — (1)  One  by  the  Court  of  the  ™^*^**  - 
Clergy  of  Stockholm ;   (2)  one  by  each   of   the  eight  School  tatod. 
Boards ;  (3)  one  by  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor ;  (4)  one  co-opted 
by  the  Commission  itself,  preferably  from  among  the  meaical 
men  of  the  city.    The  members  of  the  Commission  elect  their 
own  chairman.     If  the  choice  falls    upon  one  of  themselves, 
the  vacancy  thus  caused  is  filled  by  a  new  member  chosen  from 
the  same  category  as  the  newly-elected  chairman.    Tlie  members 
of  the  Commission  serve  for  a  period  of  two  years,  half  of  their 
number  only  retiring  at  one  time.     If  a  member  withdrauvs 
before  his  term  of  service  has  expired,  a  bye-election  is  held, 
the  new  member  serving  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

Amongst  the  duties  of  the  Commission  are  the  following : —     ^^^.^. 

(1)  To  prepare  the  yearly  estimate. 

(2)  To  apportion  the  State  Grants  and  the  School 

Taxes. 

(3)  To  appoint  teachers,   in  accordance    with    the 

regulations  as  to  qualifications,  and  having 
regard  to  the  expressed  views  of  the  particular 
School  Board  concerned. 

The  School  Taxes  are  fixed  by  the  Parish  Councils  after  con-  School 
sideration  of  the  estimate  of  the  Commission.     If  any  points  of  •'^**^« 
difference  arise  in  this  connexion  between  the  various  parishes  a 
joint  committee  is  appomted  by  the  parishes  to  equalise  the 
amounts  and  to  decide  the  points  at  issue. 
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Jariadiction 
of  the 
Commission. 


Saperinten- 
dent. 


Other  torn  D8. 


No  Secondary  Schools,  properly  so  called,  are  under  the  Com- 
mission, but  Continuation  Schools  and  Higher  Grade  Board 
Schools  are  ranked   as   Board  Schools    and   come   imder   its 

i'luisdiction,    together    with    the     Board    Schools    proper,    or 
illementary  Schools. 

The  Conunission  appoints  a  Superintendent,  who  has  super- 
vision over  all  the  Board  Schools  and  the  work  done  in  them. 

It  is  also  his  duty  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Commission 
any  business  pertaining  to  his  office. 

At  MalmO,  Norrkoping,  Upsala,  and  a  few  other  towns  there 
are  special  School  Commissions,  as  at  Stockholm,  but  elected  in 
different  ways.  At  Gothenburg  the  Commission  consists  of  the 
rectors  of  the  seven  parishes  oi  the  city,  together  with  at  least 
seven  (at  present  there  are  sixteen)  other  citizens  chosen  by  the 
Town  Council. 
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NOTE  ON  •CHILDREN\S  WORKSHOPS  IN  SWEDEN. 


Tliroughout  the  history  of  education  for  more  than  two  centiiri<*s 
we  can  see  the  struggle  of  two  conflicting  ideals.  The  upholders 
of  the  one  ideal  are  inclined  to  an  almost  hierarchical  organisation 
of  society  ;  i-egard  it  as  essential  that  every  means  should  be  tiikeii 
through  education  to  increase  the  te(^hnical  efficiency  of  those  who 
by  birth  are  destined  in  the  mass  to  form  the  labouring  population  ; 
and  distrust  any  scheme  of  school  training  w4iich  tlu'ows  the  greater 
stress  on  the  imparting  of  ideas  through  hterature  and  the  othei- 
constituents  of  what  has  conveniently  been  termed  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. Those  who  sympathise  with  the  other  ideal  regard  it  as  of 
paramount  importance  in  education  to  develop  to  the  uttermost 
the  moral  and  intellectual  personaUty  of  each  child ;  beUeve  that 
such  development  cannot  be  fully  accomplished  except  through 
long  and  careful  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue,  and 
through  acquaintance  with  the  great  tradition  of  human  thought 
as  embodied  in  history,  science,  and  some  great  works  of  hterature. 
There  is  nothing  fundamentally  incompatible  between  these  two 
ideals.  Many  of  those  who  lay  stress  on  the  first  are  earnestly 
desii'ous  that  every  child  in  the  nation  should  be  given  access  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  ideas  which  are  enshrined  in  great  books, 
and  for  the  proper  study  of  which  some  large  measure  of  Unguistic 
tmining  is  indispensable.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  incline 
to  the  second  ideal  are  ready  to  admit  that  manual  labour  under 
j)rcsent  conditions  wall  be  necessarily  the  lot  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  human  race,  and  that  an  education  which  actually  dis- 
quahfies  a  child  from  fulfiUing  the  duties  of  that  lot  is  mischievous, 
however  well  intentioned.  But  each  view  is  Kable  to  a  characteristic 
defect.  The  first  may  be  applied  in  a  reactionary  and  selfish  si)irit, 
so  as  to  deprive  the  children  of  their  share  in  the  heritage  of  hmnaii 
culture ,  the  other  view  may  be  so  appHed  as  to  deprive  the  chilrh*eii 
of  those  opportunities  of  early  training  in  and  familiarity  with 
handicraft  which  are  the  natural  preparations  for  ekill  in  manual 
labour.  Consequently  the  history  of  education  shows  a  constant 
rejection  between  one  tendency  and  the  other,  and  Sweden  is  at  the 
present  time  the  scene  of  an  interesting  compromise,  or  a  working 
agreement,  between  the  two  tendencies.  The  fundamental  aim 
of  the  people's  school  of  the  reformation  period  was  to  enable 
ever}'  boy  and  gu4  to  read  the  Scriptures,  to  learn  how  to  express 
themselves  in  writing,  and  to  receive  the  moral  impression  which 
is  conveyed  by  earnest  religious  teaching  in  an  atmosphere  of  intense 
religious  conviction.    But  the  school  is  only  part  of  education. 
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Environment  and  atmosphere,  far  more  than  direct  instruction, 
make  up  educational  influence.  It  was  in  the  home  that  the  children 
received  nine-tenths  of  their  training  for  life.    The  home  part  of 
their  education  was  largely  practical  and  manual,  for  they  were 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  active  home  life  and  from  their  earUest 
years  initiated  into  the  various  domestic  arts  and  sciences.   Thus  the 
school  was  only  a  supplementary  part  of  education ;  it  supplied  the 
greater  part  of  the  Uterary  and  some  of  the  disciplinary  part  of  the 
child's  training.    But  it  was  found  that,  in  order  to  make  the  most 
of  the  opportimities  offered  by  the  school,  the  work  of  the  school 
should  be  sjrstematised  and  deepened.    It  was  not  considered  enough 
to  give  children  the  power  of  using  the  instruments  of  cultm'e — i.e., 
reading  and  writing ;  it  was  sought  by  thoughtful  schoolmasters 
actually  to  teach  them  how  to  take  the  first  steps  in  the  understand- 
ing of  Hterature.    Gradually,  therefore,  the  claims  of  the  school 
upon  the  children's  time  and  strength  increased,  and  there  was  a 
tendency  for  the  literary  instruction  to  gain  at  the  expense  of  that 
more  practical  ti'aining  which  was  given  chiefly  at  home  or  in  the 
worksliop.    This  rather  one-sided  development  produced  a  reaction, 
and  during  the  earlier  pai't  of  the  last  century  there  was  a  decided 
movement  to  make  popular  eductition  more  practical  and  manual 
and  less  Uterary.    But  here  again  the  pendulum  swung  too  far, 
and  the  schools  of  industry  became  a    by-word   for  narrow  and 
stunting  discipline  and  for    the  absence  of  those  elevating  and 
invigorating  ideals  wliich  are  an  essential  part  of  true  education. 
Then  came  the  revolutionary  movement,  with  its  strong  impulse 
towards  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  each  individual  and  the 
development  of  every  human  personality.    In  Pestalozzi  the  two 
complementary  ideals  of  education  found  balanced  support.    He 
eloquently  claimed  for  each  child  a  measure  of  that  true  education 
which  libei'ates  from  prejudice,  ignorance  and  vice,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  maintained  that  this  education  ought  to  be  given  in  close 
connection  with  manual  training — and  with  definitely  practical 
exercises  resulting  in  the  production  of  things  actually  useful  in 
themselves.  In  spite  of  his  advocacy  and  example,  the  two  tendencies 
parted  once  again,  and  the  revolutionary  movement,  identifying 
itself  with  the  reaction  against  the  schools  of  industry,  began  rapidly 
to  develop  a  system  of  school  training  in  which  manual  exercises 
were  virtually  non-existent.    Pari  passu  the  growth  of  the  factory 
system,  and  the  consequent  decay  of  domestic  arts  and  industries, 
dealt  a  serious  blow  at  the  counter  influence  of  the  home  as  safe- 
guarding the  practical  side  of  the  child's  education.    Child  labom*  in 
factories  was  not  educative  ;  the  scandals  attending  it  provoked  the 
passing  of  the  Factory  Acts,  and  the  imprassion  made  by  these 
scandals  has  not  yet  l^een  efl'aced.     The  school  was  regarded  as  an 
asylum  from  the  factory,  and  every  additional  hour  of  school  attend- 
ance,5won  at  the  expense  of  the  factory,  was  greeted  as  a  victory  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  Nevertheless,  excess  once  more  produced  reaction, 
and  an  earnest  endeavour  was  made  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
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leaders  of  educational  thought  in  Finland  and  Scandinavia,  in  Great 
Britainand  America,  to  introduce  drawing  and  other  manual  exercisee 
in  carefully  graded  educational  sequence  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
primary  school  cxuriculiun.  But  it  is  alwajrs  difficult  to  carry  out 
with  uniform  success  a  great  reform  of  this  far-reaching  character. 
It  was  difficult  to  correlate  these  practical  subjects  with  other  and 
more  abstract  topics  of  instruction ;  it  was  difficult  to  find  instructors 
who  were  both  skilful  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  competent  to  give 
manual  instruction  of  the  kind  desired.  We  know  how  successfully 
these  difficulties  have  been  surmoimted  in  a  great  niunber  of  cases, 
but  the  place  taken  by  manual  training  in  the  ordinary  curricula 
of  elementary  schools  is  far  from  satisfactory  to  those  who  .|tre 
strongly  convinced  that  for  a  large  number  of  children  insti'uction 
through  doing  something  useful  is  by  far  the  most  effective  kind  of 
education.  Tlie  result  is  that  there  are  signs  in  several  countries 
of  a  strong  movement  of  opinion  which  would  provide  at  least  an 
alternative  to  the  ordinary  day  school  for  the  large  nmnbers  who 
positively  prefer  a  more  practical  training,  and  would  graft 
on  to  the  more  strictiy  educational  courses  of  manual  instruction^ 
handicrafts  and  even  sbnple  manufacturing  processes,  which  are 
not  without  interest,  are  not  laborious,  but  do  introduce  an  element 
of  skill.  It  wiU  be  seen,  therefore,  that  opinion  on  this  subject  is  in 
a  condition  of  great  unrest,  and  that  on  both  sides  of  the  contro- 
versy there  are  intermingled  good  and  bad  elements,  while  nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  to  maintain  with  efficiency  the  middle  coiu^e. 

Sweden  is  the  home  of  the  specifically  educational  form  of  manual 
training  known  as  Sloyd,  and  the  influence  of  the  seminary  at 
Nftils  (founded  by  A.  Abrahamson  in  1874,  and  now  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Otto  Salomon)  has  affected  educational  ideas  and 
practice  over  nearly  the  whole  world.  Sloyd  was,  in  effect,  a  protest 
against  a  too-boolosh  kind  of  school  training  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  idea  of  a  merely  industrial  training  on  the  other. 

There  is  now  springing  up  in  Sweden  a  strong  movement  in 
favour  of  a  definitely  practical  system  of  education,  and  hence  the 
institution  of  a  nmnber  of  Children's  Workshops  or  Homes  of 
Industry  (Arbetsstugqr).    The  objects  of  these  are  threefold  :— 

First.— To  take  charge  of  poor  children  or  of  children  whose 
parents,  engaged  in  factories  or  elsewhere  diu-ing  the  day,  are 
unaUe  to  supervise  them.  The  hope  is  to  thus  save  young  children 
from  the  dsjigers  of  the  street,  particularly  from  the  temptation 
to  spend  the  hours  in  which  they  are  not  at  school  in  begging  or 
casual  street  tracing. 

S&xmd.— To  inspire  early  in  a  child  a  love  of  work,  to  equip  the 
child  with  manual  dexterity,  and  to  put  it  in  the  way  of  gaining  an 
honest  living  later  on  by  steady  application  to  some  regular  trade 
or  occupation. 

Third.— To  supplement  pedagogic  influences  and  discipline  ^  a 
discipline  and  by  influences  analogous  to  those  to  be  found  m  a 
thoroughly  good  working-class  home. 
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The  movement  began  in  Denmark  and  Finland,  and  thence 
it  spread  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  the  following  figures  attest 
the  growth  of  its  popularity.  The  first  workshop  was  started 
at  Stockholm  in  1886,  and  there  are  at  the  present  time  thirty- 
nine  schools  in  the  kingdom,  twelve  of  which  are  situated  in  Stock- 
holm and  are  attended  by  1,500  children — a  fact  which  challenges 
attention,  as  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  elementaiy  schools 
of  the  capital  is  but  little  over  27,000. 

These  workshops  are  attended  during  the  six  winter  months 
by  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen.  To  some 
extent  advantage  is  taken  of  the  special  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  school  teachers  in  selecting  the  children  for  attend- 
ance, the  poorest  and  those  who  are  knowTi  to  be  neglected  at 
home  being  considered  to  have  the  first  claim.  The  younger 
children  (i.e.,  between  seven  and  ten)  w^ork  at  the  homes  of 
industry  between  eleven  and  one,  and,  after  taking  dinner  there 
attend  the  ordinary  elementaiy  school  in  the  afternoon.  The 
older  children  come  to  the  workshops  at  five  o'clock  three 
evenings  a  week,  work  for  two  horns,  and  receive  their 
supper  before  going  home.  A  certain  number  of  children,  whose 
home  siuTOundings  entitle  them  to  special  consideration,  are  per- 
mitted to  stay  from  one  o'clock  to  half -past  seven ;  part  of  this 
time  they  sj^end  in  preparing  their  home  lessons  for  the  next  day, 
part  in  play,  and  they  do  two  hours'  manual  work.  They  receive 
both  dinner  and  supper.  These  meals  are  regarded  as  a  reward  for 
the  children's  labour. 

The  management  of  these  workshops  is  undertaken  by  ladies 
of  the  leisured  class  without  fee ;  but  they  are  assisted  by  salaried 
female  teachers  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  trades,  by  skilled  artisans. 

The  cost  of  these  homes  is  not  great ;  each  receives  on  its  foun- 
dation a  grant  of  from  700  to  1,400  francs  from  the  Lars  Hierta 
Fund  to  cover  the  cost  of  equipment.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
is  defrayed  by  gifts,  by  the  sale  of  the  children's  work,  by  public 
grants.  The  Municipal  Council  of  Stockholm  gives  an  annual 
grant  of  23,000  francs  and  the  parochial  authorities  generally 
give  the  buildings  free  of  charge  and  a  small  subvention.  The 
average  cost  of  maintenance  (including  salaries  of  teachers  and 
artisans,  cost  of  materials,  lighting,  heating  and  food),  amounts 
to  about  20  francs  per  head  per  annum. 

Under  its  local  committee  each  home  works  independently,  and 
is  free  to  follow  its  own  line  of  development,  but  there  is  a  central 
committee  which  supervises  the  working  of  all  the  homes. 

The  occupations  practised  are  numerous  and  varied ;  they  in- 
clude tailoring,  dressmaking,  shoemaking,  cobbling,  mending 
of  clothes,  weaving,  plaiting,  basket-making,  brush-making,  mat- 
making,  carpentry,  cabinet-making,  wood-carving,  metal-work, 
toys,  small  ornaments  for  Christmas  ti-ees,  raphia-work,  and  so  on. 

The  central  committee  are  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
any  new  models  that  present  themselves.    The  raphia-work  men- 
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tioned  above  is  due  to  the  interest  of  the  foundress  of  the  homes — 
Fni  Hierta-Retzius — who,  while  travelling  in  Sicily,  noticed  the 
artistic  and  serviceable  work  with  twisted  palm  leaves  practised  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  learned  to  manipulate  raphia  in  a  similar 
manner  and  introduced  it  to  the  workshops  in  Sweden.  A  central 
museum  has  been  started  at  Stockholm  for  the  reception  of  these 
models  gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  Continent. 

It  is  desirable  that  students  of  education  should  carefully  watch 
this  new  development  of  opinion.  As  has  been  pointed  out  above, 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  much  harm  has  been  done  in  educar 
tion  by  ignoring  the  value  of  practical  training  and  giving  children 
an  education  which  is  too  detached  from  the  practical  interests 
and  future  claims  of  daily  life.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  would 
be  more  imdesirable  than  that  the  ethical  and  humane  side3  o*" 
education  should  be  swamped  by  a  merely  utilitarian  course  of 
b*aining.  What  is  wanted  is  a  just  balance  between  the  two  ten- 
dencies. <  Not,  however,  a  tepid  compromise  between  them,  but 
the  i-ecognition  of  the  fact  that  different  children  profit  by  quite 
different  tjrpes  of  education ;  that  some  gain  most  from  a  curricuhmi 
predominantly  literar}%  othei-s  from  a  curriculum  predominantly 
practical,  but  that  in  no  case  should  the  training  be  wholly  one 
sided,  because  that  the  literary  child  needs  a  practical  element  in  his 
training,  just  as  the  practically-minded  child  needs  to  be  brought 
into  sympathy  with  the  ideas  which  are  embodied  in  good  literature. 

J.  G.  Legge. 
M.  E.  S.ATHER 
July,  1901. 
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Appeoded  is  a  syllabus  of  a  course  of  lectures  for  Tailors*  Inttkmotioii  in 
Industrial  and  Teclmical  Schools,  and  also  a  syllabus  of  lessons  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Shoe-making.  Both  these  are  used  in  the  English 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools.  They  will  be  read  with  interest  as 
illustrating,  from  a  somewhat  different  pcHnt  of  view,  the  movement  in 
favour  of  giving  a  more  practical  turn  to  education.  In  estimating  their 
value  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  dass  of  schools  for  which  they  are 
designed,  an  ambition  to  rise  by  hard,  steady  work  has  to  be  fostered  to  a 
degree  unnecessary,  perhaps,  with  cluldren  of  happier  origin,  and  that, 
as  here  the  school  is  also  the  home,  a  compromise  between^  the  literary 
or  abstract  and  the  concrete  or  practical  views  on  education  becomes 
imperative. 

SYLLABUS 

OF  A 

COURSE  OF  LECTURES 

FOB 

TAILORS'  INSTRUCTION 

IN 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL'^. 

PRBPARED  FT 

Mb,  W.  D.  F.  VINCENT. 

Extract  from  Introduction. 

"The  compiler  is  an  expert  and  an  enthusiast.  He  treats  his  subject 
with  an  artist's  pride  in  his  craft,  but  his  zeal  is  illuminated  bv  humour,  a 
moral  quality  deserving  encouragement.  Thus  he  is  void  of  the  offence 
from  which  all  good  teachers  pray  to  be  delivered :  he  is  not  dull.** 

J.  Q.  LSGGK 

SYLLABUS  OF  LECTURES. 

LECTURE  1.— Tm    Advantages  of  Tailobino. 

1.  Not  laborious. 

2.  Pursued  in  comfort. 

3.  Supplies  a  univen»U  want. 

4.  Ample  scope  for  intelligence. 

5.  Healthy. 

6.  Fairly  paid. 

7.  No  bar  to  the  highest  positions. 

offSnl'tlf?  ^  '^'P^®  *5^  ^^  "^^^  *  «^  ^P^^^'^  ^^  theltailoringltrade, 
offenng  the  highest  scope  for  advancement.  '  •!         » 

LECTURE  2.—"  The  Ninth  Pabt  of  a  Man," 
Origins  of  the  term. 
Nine  men  who  were  tailors. 
I'  a-^^TT.  Johnson  (President). 
a.  Su-  WiUiam  Harpur  (Philanthropist). 
3.  Adnural  Hobson  (Sailor). 
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4.  John  Jackson  (Painter). 

5.  George  Joyce  (Soldier). 

6.  Francis  Place  (Politician). 

7.  Robert  Blomfield  (Poet). 

8.  Stulz  (Philanthropist). 

9.  (jteorge  Thompson  (Slave  Advocate). 
J.  G.  Whittier  (Poet). 

General  EUiott,  afterwards  Lord  Heathfield,  Defender  of  Gibraltar. 
John  Boccdd,  the  tailor  who  became  King  (see  also  "  London  Art  Fashion 
Journal^"  January,  1898). 

LECTURE  3.— The  Anatomy  of  the  Body. 

Bones   and   Joints.    1,  Joint,    Ball    and   Socket.    2.  Joint    Hinges 
3.  Joints  gliding.    Human  figure  symmetrical.    Muscular  development. 
Pflurts  where  the  bones  always  remain  near  surface  of  skin,    (a)  Waisv. 
(6)  Thigh,    (c)  Calf,    (d)  Shoulder. 

Prominences  and  Depressions.  Where  they  exist,  (a)  Blades.  (6) 
Breasts,  etc. 

Fatty  Increment,  (a)  Waist  at  front,  (b)  Thighs  at  top  and  inside, 
(c)  Arm-pits,    (d)  Legs  shorter. 

LECTURE  4.^Propoktion8  op  th»  Body. 

Proportions,  7  to  8J  heads,  chin,  nipples,  navel,  pubic  organs,  high, 
calf,  ankle,  extended  arms  equal  height. 

I^CTURE  5.— Historical  Garments. 

Joseph^s  Coat  of  many  icolours. 

Achan^s  "  Babybnish  Garments.** 

Herod*s  Suit  of  silver. 

The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves. 

The  Coat  of  Nessus. 

Penelope*8  Shroud. 

Cato*s  Coat,  '*  too  costly  for  a  conscientious  Roman. 

Invisible  dothee,  Hans  Andersen. 

The  Had  Coat 

^  ir  Walter  Raleigh*s  CHoak. 

The  Enchanted  Shirt. 

LECTURE  G.—The  History  op  Dress. 

Fig  leaves.  Coats  of  skin.  Joseph's  Coat  and  its  significance.  Joseph's 
vesture.  Chains  of  office.  Achan  and  the  beautiful  Babylonish  garment. 
Kc^yptian  clothes.  Grecian  clothing.  Roman  styles.  The  evolution  of 
l^nglish  dress. 

LECTURE  7.— The  PmLosoPHY  op  Clothes. 

Sartor  Resartus.    Clothes  enable  us  to  indicate  rank  and  authority. 

The  experience  of  Glasgow  police  superintegdent.  How  clothes  indicate 

character.    Charles    Dickens's    "  Meditations    in  Monmouth     Street," 
••  Sketches  by  Boz." 

LECTURE  8.— What   Clothes   are   Made  prom. 

Why  man  is  not  supplied  with  clothes  Dy  nature,  as  animals.  The  three 
kingdoms  of  nature.  1.  Minerals  oldest.  Decoration  and  dyeing.  Carlyle 
on  clothes,  "  Wanted  for  Decoration.'*  Buttons,  laces,  dyes,  etc.  2.  Vege- 
table. Mostly  used  for  underclothing  or  wear  in  hot  climates.  Fig  Iraves. 
Cotton,  etc.  3.  Animal,  outer  garments.  Silk,  WooL  Fur,  Coats  of  skm 
Leather. 
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LECTURE  9.— Great  Authors  who  have  Written  for  Taii/>rs. 

Thomas  Carlyle:  "Sartor  Resartus."  John  Ruskin :  "Lectures  at 
Manchester."  Charles  Kingsley :  "Alton  Locke."  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes:  "Evening."  Sir  Walter  Besant :  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions 
of  Men." 

LECTURE  10.— Review  op  "Sartor  Resartus." 

LECTURE  11. —Review  op  Ruskin's  Lectures. 

LECTURE  12.— Review  of  Kingsley's  "Alton  Locke." 

LECTURE  13.— Review  op  Sir  Walter  Besant's  "All  Sorts  and 

Conditions  of  Men."  3 

LECTURE  14.— Minerals  Used  for  Cixxthing. 

Leading  minerals.  1.  Metals,  (a)  Iron.  (6)  Brass,  (c)  Silver.  {d) 
Gold.  2.  Stones,  (a)  Jewels.  (6)  Asbestos,  (c)  Dyes  and  other 
substances.  Where  and  how  these  are  obtained.  Iron  ore  from  mines. 
Brass  compounds  from  copper  and  zinc.  Silver  from  mines.  Gold  from 
mines  and  fields.  Jewels  from  mines,  diamond  fields.  Asbestos  from 
Corsica,  etc.  Dyes,  coal,  etc.  How  used.  Threads,  Buttons,  Lace,  Em- 
broidery, Filling.    How  to  distinguish. 

LEOT[JRE  15.- Ve<]^etable  Materials  used  for  CixxTmNG. 

1.  Cotton.  2.  Liueu.  3.  Jute.  4.  Dyes,  where  obtained.  1.  Cotton 
plant.  2.  Flax  plant.  3.  Jute  plant.  4.  Dyes.  Various  sources.  How 
used.  1.  Threads  for  sewing.  2.  Fibres  for  scribbling.  3.  As  warps  for 
cheap  clothes.  4.  As  materials,  such  as  Calico,  Linen,  Cord,  Velveteen. 
How  to  distinguish  linen,  finer  and  stronger  than  cotton.  Cotton  finer 
and  stronger  than  jute.    The  use  of  the  microscope. 

LECTURE  16.— Animal  Materials  used  for  Clothing. 

• 

1.  Wool.  2.  Hair.  3.  Fur.  4.  Leather,  with  or  without  Fur.  5.  Silk. 
6.  Feathers.  7.  Fish  bones  and  skin.  8.  Dyes.  Where  obtained : 
Wool  from  sheep.  Angolas,  Crossbreeds.  Hair  from  horses,  camels,  etc. 
Fur,  Rabbits,  etc.  Leather,  Chamois,  Seal,  Bear.  Silk  worms.  Feathers, 
Birds.     Pearls,  Shark-skin  and  Whalebone,  Ocean.    Dyes,  Cochineal. 

LECTURE    17.— Peculiarities    of    Mineral    Clothing. 

1.  Heavy :  The  weight  of  Drum-Major's  coat.  Coats  of  mail.  Diver's 
dress.  Lifeguard's  dress.  2.  Costly :  Cloth  of  Gold.  Jewelled  Garments. 
Historical  instances.  Lord  Mayor's  Livery.  Official  Court  Dress.  3. 
Liability  to  tarnish  or  rust :  Covered  buttons  and  iron  moulds.  Laced 
coats.  4.  Non-inflammable  asbestos  garments.  5.  Wear-resisting :  Suits  of 
mail  in  the  Tower.    6.  Non-absorbent  of  water.    7.  Stiff  and  unyielding. 

LECTURE  18.— Peculiarities  op  Vegetable  Clothing. 

1.  Inflammable.    The  Sunderland  Disaster. 

2.  Practically  unshrinkable,  hence  all  form  has  to  be  produced  by  cut 
V's,  puffs ;  easier  washed,  and  so  more  cleanly. 

3.  Gbod  conductors  of  heat,  generally  cold  to  the  touch.  Illus. :  Lin  . 
sheets. 

4.  L^is  retentive  of  moisture  than  wool.    Illus. :  Fent. 

5.  Holds  dressing,  i.e.,  starch,  etc. 

6.  Wear-resisting,  Fustian. 
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LECTURE  19.— Pkculiakities  op  Animal  Clothing. 

1.  Slow  inflammability. 

2.  Shrinkabie,  thus  enabling  it  to  be  moulded  to  any  shape* 

3.  Bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  so  warmer  to  touch. 

4.  Some  varieties  irritating  to  the  skin. 

5.  Absorbs  and  retains  moisture. 

6.  Wear-resisting. 

LECTURE  20. — Mineral  Manufactured  Goods. 

1.  Buttons,  Trousers,  Livery,  Fancy. 

2.  Lace,  Military,  Naval,  and  Diplomatic  Uniforms. 

3.  Cloth,  united  with  other  substances. 

4.  Crests,  monograms,  and  names  on  caps  and  coats. 

5.  Garments,  Lifeguard's  Breast  Plate,  Chain  Coats. 

6.  Filling  and  Dyeing  of  Cloth. 

LECTURE  21.— Vegetable  Manufactured  Goods. 

Calico,  Cantoon,  Linen,  Quilting,  Silesia,  Mai-cella,  Khaki,  Cambric, 
Qambroon,  Casban,  Flannelette,  Pocketing,  Swansdown,  Rubber  Cloth, 
Wadding. 

LECTURE  22. — Vegetable  Manufactured  Gooi>^— {Continued). 

Cotton,  Drill,  Stay-tape,  Fustian,  Huckaback,  Cord,  Turkey  Twill, 
Velveteen,  Drabette,  Dungaree,  Dandy  Canvas,  French  C'anvas. 

LECTURE  23.— Animal  Manufactured  Goods. 

Woollen  Cloth,  Silk  Mixtures,  Worsted  Coatings,  Estamenes,  Vicuna 
Coatings,  Bedford  Cords,  Serges,  Woollen  Coating,  Homespuns,  Silk 
Velvet,  Cheviot,  Cashmeres,  Tweeds,  Carlyle. 

LECTURE  24. 

Astraehan  Cloth,  Meltons,  Sealskin  Cloth,  Beavers,  Tattersall  Vesting, 
Pilots,  Corded  Silk,  Elysians,  Twill  Silk,  Naps,  Moscows,  Watered  Silk, 
Venetians,  Velours,  Satarras. 

LECTURE  25. 

Barathea,  Doeskin,  Ottoman,  Broad  Cloth,  Satins,  Refines,  Kersey,  Silk 
Serge,  Whipcord,  Satinette,  Flannels,  Silk  Faced  Serges,  Russell  Cord, 
Worsted  for  Darning. 

LECTURE  26. 

Saxony  Cord,  Legee  or  Twill,  College  Cloth,  Sealskin,  Alpaca,  Beaver, 
Italian  Cloth,  Astraehan,  Victoria  Twill,  Sable,  Verona,  Chamois,  Glis- 
sade,   Buckskin,   Pasha   Cloth. 

LECTURE  27. 

Doeskin,  Mohair  Twill,  Shaloon  Plush,  Lasting,  Feather  Trimmii  g, 
Satinette,  Padua  Serge,  Bunting,  Domets,  Silk  Braid,  Mohair  Braids, 
Edging  Cord,  Sewing  Silk. 

LECTURE  28.— QuAuiT  in  Manufactured  Goods. 

1.  Purity.  2.  Weight.  3.  Finish.  4.  Design.  5.  Character  or  class. 
Shoddy,  short  fibre,  wool,  medium  length  of  fibre.  Worsted  long  fibre 
and  fine  twbt.  Unions:  (a)  Cotton  and  Wool.  (6)  Wool  and  Silk. 
(e)  Wool  and  Odd.  I 
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LECTURE  29.— Thb   Clothibs    Moth. 
What  it  is.    How  to  keep  away.    The  fur  moth. 

LECTURE  30.— Points  Connected  with  Cloth  Weaving. 

Warp,  Woof,  Selvedge,  Charley  or  Tile,  Crease  edge,  Width,  Finish, 
Patterns,  Wool  Combing,  Wool  Cording,  Wool  Opening,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Machines. 

LECTURE  31.— Dyeing. 

Materials  used,  Piece  Dyeing,  Printed  Pattern,  Yarn  Dyeing,  Testing 
Dyes,  Dangerous  Dyes,  D^cult  Colours,  Re-dyeing. 

LECTURE  32.— Colour  and  Complexion. 

All  Colour  depends  on  Light.  Primary  Colours,  Red,  Blue,  and  Yellow  ; 
Warm  Colours,  Red  and  Yellow;  Cold  Colour,  Blue;  Binary  Colours, 
Violet,  Green,  Orange ;  Colour  Combinations,  Complementary  Shades, 
Bed  and  Qreen,  Yellow  and  Violet,  Blue  and  Orange ;  Harmony  of  Analogy, 
Dark  and  Light  Shade  Effect  of  Colours ;  Contrasting  hues  intensify ; 
White  brightens.  Black  deadens,  Grey  harmonises  two  discordant  tints. 
Dark  people  look  best  in  warm  shades,  fair  people  in  cold  shades.  Tertiary 
shades,  Olive,  Citrine,  and  Russet ;  Complementaries,  Olive  and  Orange, 
Russet  and  Green,  Citrine  and  Violet.  White  increases  apparent  size, 
Black  reduces.  Grey  normal. 

LECTURE  33.— MouKNiNG  Custobis  as  they  Relate  to  Clothes. 

The  sentiment  of  colour.  Ancient  customs.  Foreign  customs.  English 
customs  for  civilians,  Uvery  servants,  naval  and  military  ofEcers.  How  it 
affects  trade. 

LECTURE  34.— Pattern  op  Material  and  People. 

Loud  patterns  attract  attention.  Neat  patterns  pass  unobserved.  Stripes 
add  to  height  or  width  as  they  run.  Checks  add  to  width  without  adding 
to  height.  Herringbone,  peculiar  effects.  Spots,  Twills,  Self  colour  by 
{Ktttern  or  designed  Twill,  Corkscrew,  Hopsack,  Dress  Twill,  Pinhead,  Rough 
Surface,  Embossed  Surface. 

LECTURE  35.— Ornamentation. 

Laws  of  (1)  Repetition.  (2)  Alternation.  (3)  Symmetry.  (4)  Pro- 
gression. (5)  Balanced  Confusion,  how  applied.  Buttons,  Braids,  Stitch- 
ings.  Strappings,  Preparations,  Seams. 

LECTURE  36.  Buying  the  Cloth. 
Calculating  the  Quantity.  Value  of  book  on  Economy.  Trade  allow- 
ances 1  inch  per  yard,  5  extra  inches  in  10  yards,  on  ends  \  inch  extra 
per  yard,  thus  36  yards  18  inches,  on  pieces  \  inch  per  yard,  60  yards 
30  inches  extra  in  addition  to  37  inches  per  yard.  This  does  not  apply  to 
silk  and  cotton  goods.    Cash  and  Discounts,  Patterns,  Carriage. 

LECTURE  37.— Counting  the  Cost. 

Materials,  Trimmings,  Making,  Rates  of  Profit,  Proportionate,  and 
Fixed  Sums. 

LECTURE  38. — Selling  the  Cloth  and  Taking  the  Order. 

Find  out  what  customer  wants.  Take  stock  of  customer  and  sho>v 
suitable  goods.  Show  variety,  but  do  not  confuse.  Detect  his  fancy, 
and  press  home  choice  if  suitable.  Remember  it's  customer's  suit  not 
yours.  Book  order  carefully.  Attention  to  details.  Never  sell  a  customer 
what  he  does  not  want.    Be  obliging. 
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LECTUBE  39.— The  Abt  of  Mkasubino. 

The  aim  to  find  out  size  and  shape  of  customer.  Necessity  of  method. 
Various  methods.  1.  Breast  measures.  2.  Admeasurements.  3.  Direct 
measurements.  Need  for  observation  ci  customer's  peculiarities.  Urgent 
need  to  find  out  fancies.  Detail  and  illustrate  how  to  measure  for  Coat, 
Vest,  Trousers.    Practice  makes  perfect. 

LECTURE  40.— Tailors  and  Tailoring  in  Fairy  Tales. 

"  How  the  Fairies  made  a  Coat.** 

"  The  Tailor  who  Killed  Three  at  a  Stroke.*' 

The  Tailor  who  Pricked  the  Elephant*s  Trunk.* 

The  Tailor  who  Thrashed  his  Son." 

The  Tailor  who  Married  a  Princess." 


•• 


ft 


LECTURE  41. — Review  op  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son. 

LECTURE  42.— National  PEcuLiARrnES  of  Form  and  Fashion. 

English  contrasted   with  French,  German,  American,  Australian   and 
other  nations,  in  their  build  of  figure  and  style  of  garment  worn. 

Note. — These  subjects  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  weekly  article  in  the 
Tailor  and  Cutter  (weekly  edition)  for  1901. 


THE  THEORY  AND   PRACTICE  OF  SHOEMABJNG. 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Office, 

June,  1901. 

The  following  syllabus  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  principal  Instructor 
of  the  Northamptonshire  County  Council,  Mt.  E*  Swaysland^  whose  name 
will  be  a  guarantee  for  sound  doctrine  in  the  matter  of  shoemaking.  Qfeat 
Britain  holds  a  leading  position  in  this  trade,  and  any  instructor  who 
resolutely  sets  himself  to  teach  boys  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Swaysland 
may  rest  assured  that  he  is  up  to  date.  He  will  turn  out  good  shoemakers. 
More  than  that,  he  will  turn  out  good  craftsmen,  and  perform  in  leather 
the  service  that  the  ordinary  manual  instructor  of  the  elementary  schools 
performs  in  wood.  No  one  expects  all  the  latter *s  pupfls  to  become  cabinet 
makers,  but  from  the  manual  instruction  class,  ^atevcfr  the  material,  all 
pupils  should  carry  away  something  of  the  workman*s  touch,  hand  should 
have  been  trained  to  work  in  concert  with  eye,  the  habit  acquired  of  taking 
and  recording  precise  measurements,  and,  by  the  application  of  drawing, 
a  capacity  developed  of  drafting  as  well  as  executing  a  piece  of  work.  And 
so,  whether  our  young  shoemaker  sticks  to  his  last  or  goes  off  at  a  tangent, 
he  ought,  if  taught  as  Mr.  Swaysland  would  have  him  taught,  to  carry 
with  him  a  general  equipment  fitting  him  to  do  well  whatever  job  he  takes 
in  hand. 

The  first  part  of  the  syllabus  contains  suggestions  for  conversational 
lessons,  which  are  calculated  to  convey  a  good  deal  of  general  information, 
as  well  as  to  stimulate  a  boy*s  interest  in  his  work 

The  second  part  explains  itself ;  it  is  a  carefully  graduated  three-year 
course  of  practical  and  theoretical  instruction.  Eich  year's  work  covers 
all  the  seven  -branches  into  which  the  subject  is  conveniently  and,  for 
elementary  purposes,  exhaustively  divided.  Thus  a  boy  will  not  have  to 
wait  until  his  last  year  before  he  gets  some  inkling  of  the  most  attractive 
portions  of  his  trade,  he  will  not  be  forced  to  specialise  on  a  particular 
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branch  of  a  trade  before  he  realises  in  the  least  what  his  capacity  and 
wishes  are.  In  many  of  the  schools  there  arc  capital  collections  of  speci- 
mens, diagrams,  and  models  suitable  for  illustrating  a  reasoned  course  of 
instruction  such  as  is  here  presented.  These  aids  are  not  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  without  them  the  course  will  be  of  little  value.  It  will  be  in 
danger  of  degenerating  into  a  series  of  object  lessons  without  objects. 

Jambs  Q.  Lbgob. 


FIBST    PABT. 

TonOB  SUTFABLB  FOB  CONVERSATIONAL  LkSONS. 


The  meaning  of  the  words  **  boots,"  "shoes,"  "cordwainer,"  and  "  shoe- 
maker.** 

The  history  of  shoemaking,  Egyptian  shoes,  the  fashion  among  the 
Romans  when  they  came  to  England,  what  the  Ancient  Briton  then  wore 
for  shoes,  and  the  alterations  in  style  to  the  present  day.  How  the  Cord- 
wainers*  and  Leather  Sellers*  Companies  originated,  what  they  were  for, 
what  they  did,  and  what  they  now  do  for  the  boot  and  shoe  trades. 

11. 

The  variety  of  materiab  used  in  shoemaking.  How  a  single  boot  may 
contain  materials  from  both  land  and  sea  animals,  from  worms,  reptiles, 
vegetables  and  minerals.  How  the  parts  are  put  together  by  hand,  by 
steam  power,  or  blown  together  by  compressed  air. 

m. 

The  beauty,  art,  and  knowledge  displayed  in  this  trade,  its  usefulness 
and  the  bencnts  derived  from  it.  How  shoes  and  shoemakers  have  affected 
history. 

IV. 

Eminent  men  who  from  working  shoemakers  have  become  clergymen, 
lawyers,  inventors,  great  sailors  and  soldiers,  statesmen,  doct(»rs,  and 
merchants.  Thus  by  their  example  showing  what  can  be  done  by  those 
who  are  earnest  and  industrious. 

V. 

The  shape  of  the  foot,  its  arches  and  points  of  contact,  the  bones,  muscles, 
and  skin.  The  great  difference  between  the  upper  and  sole  skins.  The 
difference  between  the  great  and  the  small  toes.  How  people  stand,  walk, 
and  run.  The  Lascar,  American  Indian,  professional  walker,  and  the 
8oldier*s  walk.    The  difference  between  walking  and  rimning. 

VI. 

The  shape  of  the  uppers  used  in  ancient  times.  The  Egyptian  grass 
shoes,  Roman  sandal,  British  buskin,  modern  Spanish  rope  bota,  Blucher, 
Wellington,  and  Derby  boots.  The  boots  and  shoes  worn  by  our  soldiers 
and  sapors. 

VII. 

Where  the  materials  for  the  uppers  come  from.  French  calf,  German 
kid,  American  split,  Bussian  hide,  English  kips,  and  fancy  leathers.  The 
animals  whose  hides  and  skins  are  used,  ox,  cow,  calf,  sheep,  goat,  kid,  horse, 
quagga,  seal,  porpoise,  lizard,  crocodile,  dog,  and  kangaroo. 
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VIII. 

■•  Sewing  the  nppers  together.  In  ancient  times  by  thongs,  sinews  of 
animals,  and  chewed  Inde.  In  modern  times  with  silk,  linen,  jute,  flax, 
and  cotton  threads.    How  a  thread  is  made,  by  hand,  by  machme. 

IX. 

'  -  Where  the  leather  for  the  soles  comes  from.  The  hides  of  the  elephant* 
buffalo,  bull,  and  oxen  from  South  America,  India,  Africa,  China,  and 
Spain.  Where  the  best  come  from,  why  some  are  branded,  some  much 
cut  about,  some  scratched. 

X. 

The  ancient  methods  of  fastening  the  soles  to  the  uppers  by  threaded 
cords,  by  straps,  by  nailing,  sewing  the  bottoms,  *'  folding  *'  the  soles, 
stitching  with  human  hair,  hemp,  flax,  and  silk.  The  origin  of  rivetted 
boots.    Why  pegged  boots  were  first  made. 

XL 

Finishing  or  decorating  foot  wear.  The  ancient  jewelled  sandal,  gilded 
and  gold  wire  wove  shoes.  The  colouring  of  boots  and  shoes.  How  the 
'*  finish  *'  has  altered  from  ancient  to  the  present  times. 

XII. 

How  to  obtain  work  as  a  shoemaker :  (a)  in  a  factory,  where  work  is 
(lone  by  machinery ;  (6)  in  a  small  shop,  where  work  is  done  by  hand. 
(Jobbling,  '*  boots  mended  while  you  wait."  Usefulness  of  a  knowledge  of 
sho^making  to  a  soldier.  A  shoe-making  soldier  a  genuine  handy-man, 
e.(7.,  in  South  Africa. 


SECOND   PART. 
The  Practical  Course. 
'   First  Year.— Class  I. 

k.—The  Foot  and  the  Last. 

(i.)  The  form  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  actual  bearing  surface,  method  of 
obtaining  an  "  impression  **  of  the  surface  upon  which  we  stand. 

(ii.)  Sectional  shape  of  foot  compared  to  shape  of  last,  difference  between 
inner  and  outer  sides,  position  of  great  toe,  alteration  in  the  shape  of  foot 
during  walking.    How  a  last  is  measured. 

B. — Pattern  Cutting, 

(i.)  Exercise  in  marking  centre  line  of  last  and  direction  of  lines  of  measure- 
ment.   The  top  of  last  only  to  be  marked — why  ? 

ijL)  Method  of  producing  the  paper  "  form  "  of  the  side  and  of  the  bottom, 
drawing  upon  the  form  the  lines  of  measurements  described  in  Class  I., 
Subject  "  A."  (ii.) ;  Class  I.,  Subject  "  B."  (i.). 

C— Cutting  out  the  "  Top*." 

(L)  Where  the  best  of  the  leather  should  be,  and  why.  What  should 
be  the  appearance  of  leather  used  in  the  top  parts  for  strong  boots. 

(ii.)  The  different  kinds  of  leather  used  for  strong  and  for  light  boots, 
waxed  leather,  grained  leather,  glazed  leather,  kid.  Their  relative  dura- 
bflity. 
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D. — Fitting  and  Madiining. 

(i.)  How  the  edges  of  the  tops  are  stitched  together,  the  different  kinds 
of  stitches,  where  they  are  used  and  why. 

(ii.)  Where  the  parts  overlap,  how  they  are  "skived,"  tlie  different 
kinds  of  seams,  welt  seams,  plain  seams,  lap  seams,  open  stitching,  specimens 
of  different  stitches — hand,  machine,  lock,  loop. 

E.'-'Baugh  Stuff  CuUing.  

(i.)  The  leather  used  for  soles,  insoles,  and  heels.  Which'  should  be  hard 
and  which  mellow.  The  difference  between  the  flesh  and  the  grain.  How 
to  tell  soft  from  mellow  leather. 

(iL)  Different  kinds  of  leather  for  soles,  oak  (English),  red  (American), 
pink  (Australian).  How  they  differ  and  what  each  Mnd  is  used  for. 
Leather  for  insoles,  welting  and  heel  stuff,  shoulders,  bellies,  and  sides. 

F. — Making, 

(L)  How  the  uppers  are  pulled  over  and  fastened  to  the  insolef.  How 
the  soles  are  fastened,  simple  seams  as  rivetting  or  pegging.  Examination 
of  specimens  in  section  showing  rivetted  or  pegged  work.    . 

(ii.)  What  constitutes  lasting,  the  order  in  which  the  operations  should 
be  gone  through,  and  what  is  the  effect.  The  difference  between  through 
seams  and  **  welts."  In  what  the  hand-made  waxed  cord  differs  from  the 
machine-made  waxed  thread. 

G. — Finishing. 

(i.)  How  and  why  the  edges  of  soles  and  heels  are  smoothed,  effect  iii 
appearance  and  wear,  knifing,  rasping,  sandpapering.  The  colour  should 
match  the  top. 

(ii.)  The  relation  between  the  prepared  edge  and  the  finishing  iron. 
What  condition  the  bottoms  should  be  in  for  different  styles  of  finish.  The 
difference  between  gum  finishes,  stains,  and  -  paints.  How  they  are 
prepared. 


Second  Year.— Class  II. 

A. — The  Foot  and  the  La^t. 

(L)  Taking  the  measurements  and  shape  of  the  foot  for  bespoke  oidtr?. 
How  to  take  a  "  draft "  and  set  out  the  diinensions.  Fitting  up  the  last 
for  the  order  taken,  allowances  and  deductions. 

(ii.)  The  shape  and  measurements  of  various  kinds  of  lasts — flat,  round, 
and  inner  ridge  lasts.  Meaning  of  such  terms  as  spring,  pitch,  twist,  and 
range  as  applied  to  lasts. 

...  J 

B.-^Pattern  Cutting. 

(i.)  lielation  between  the  last  and  the  Ug  of  the  boot.  Construction 
lines  for  upper  patterns.  Ck)nnecting  a  form  made  from  a  last  fitted  Up  in 
Class  II.,  Subject  **A."  (i.),  to  the  construction  lines.  ' ' 

(ii.)  Explanation  of  such  terms  as  pitch,  spring,  and  inclination  as  applied 
to  upper  patterns,  variations  in  pitch  required  for  lasts  shown  in  Class  11., 
Subject  *'A."  (ii.).  Allowances  for  seams  and  lasting  over.  The  produc- 
tion of  a  complete  pattern  for  uppers. 

C. — Cutting  out  the  ''  Taps.'' 

(i.)  The  shape  of  skins,  poo-l  shnrc,  bad  shape.  How  patterns  may  be 
arranged  to  cut  with  litfe  wasie,  systems  of  cutting  for  large  clear  surfaces. 
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<iL)  The  growth  of  skins  and  hides,  direction  in  which  they  are  tight. 
Reasons  toe  iftnd  methods  of  cutting  tight  to  toe,  and  tight  across.  How 
to  cut  to  avoid  flaws. 

D. — Fitting  and  Machining. 

(i.)  The  jpreparation  of  the  parts  of  the  tops  for  machining.  Fitting ; 
how  the  parts  &re  held  together — by  paste,  cement,  and  soap.  **  Fitting 
on  the  flat,"  'Vfitting  on  a  block." 

(ii.)  Machining — materials  used,  silk,  cotton,  and  linen  threads.  The 
length  of  stitches  for  different  classes  of  w(»rk,  how  a  bad  seam  may  be 
detected. 

1£..— Rough  Stuff  Cutting. 

(L)  The  shape  of  butts,  bends,  and  sides.  Which  parts  of  them  are  best. 
How  to  cut'tliem  up  to  adviantage.  The  parts  of  which  are  "  prime  "  and 
which  are  "offaL"  What  each  quality  is  used  for — wetting,  rolling, 
hammering. 

(iL)  Banging  and  cutting  soles  and  insoles,  straight  ranges  for  whole 
soles,  for  splipe^  soles,  curved  ranges  for  whole  soles,  for  spliced  soles,  cutting 
witihont  ranging.  Which  is  most  economical  %  Vnxlt  dt  economy  in  each 
mcAod. 

F. — Making. 

(i)  Different  methods  of  lasting — forward,  backward,  re-lasting,  back 
lasting.  The  effect  of  the  different  strains  upon  the  boot.  Ebcperiments 
in  the  eflbct  of  pulling  in  different  directions,  heel  building. 

(iL)  How  lasting  machines  work,  bed  machines,  wipers,  and  tackers. 
How  the  work  is  prepared  for  the  machine.  In  what  the  machine  differs 
from  hand  w6ik.    How  the  boot  is  affected  by  the  seams,  **  direct "  and 

indirect  *'  attachments,  machine  heels. 


«c  • 


G. — Finishing. 

(i.)  How  special  edges  are  produced,  the  shape  and  use  of  cutters  and 
irons,  blind,  jigger,  crease,  hoUow-faced,  square-faced,  pump  irons.  Tods 
for  shaping  edges.    Heel  shaves,  planes,  ploughs,  burnishers  and  setters. 

(iL)  The  effect  of  scouring  and  wetting  upon  ed^ es  and  bottoms,  setting 
up  cold*  putting  into  colour>  setting  and  burnishing.  How  to  make 
yeUoWi  red*  fawn,  brown,  and  black  edges  and  bottoms. 


T  Thibd  Ybab.— Class  III. 

k.—The  Foot  and  the  Last 

(L)  Methods  of  producing  sole  shapes  of  various  types  to  given  measure- 
ments, "  Standard  *'  dimensions  of  lasts,  difference  between  fittings,  girths, 
widths,  and  lengths. 

(iL)  What  constitutes  a  set  of  lasts,  the  differ^ce  in  shape  and  in  dimen- 
siotis  between  lasts  foe  infants  and  those  for  aduHs.  Some  detaOs  of  the 
units  of  measurement  used  for  last  measurements,  zero  points  upon  the 
siieitick. 

B.— Pattern  Cutting. 

(L)  Cutting  the  sectional  parts  of  patterns  for  uppers  from  standards 
produced  during  previous  lesson.  For  sdes  from  shapes  produced  in 
CbM  UL,  Subject  '*A.*'  (L). 

(iL)  How  to  cut  a  set  of  patterns  for  uppers  from  patterns  produced  in 
ynmenB  IpmooB,  tar  bottoming  parts  from  patterns  produced  in  Class  III. 
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Subjects  "A.*'  (i.)  and  **  B."  (i.)*  and  to  measurements  given  in  Class  III. 
Subject  "A."  (ii.). 

C— Cutting  out  the  "  Tops."' 

(i.)  Essential  diflference  between  hides  and  skins,  horse,  cow,  ox,  calf, 
sheep,  goat,  kid,  and  seal,  kip,  split,  satin  hide.  How  leather  is  measured 
by  weight,  by  area. 

(ii.)  Tanning  and  tawing  processes — simply  chemical  experiments 
demonstrating  the  conversion  of  skin  into  leather,  vegetable  tannage, 
mineral  tannage,  tawing,  currying  and  leather  dressing,  detection  of  l^id 
leather?. 

D. — Fitting  and  Machining, 

(i.)  Diflferent  methods  of  closing  tops — set  up,  raw  edge,  beaded,  bound, 
turned  in,  and  bagged.  Some  one  method  of  fitting  and  machining  an 
ordinary  shoe  and  a  boot. 

(ii.)  The  working  of  sewing  machines,  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as 
tension,  pull  down,  take  up.  Simple  explanation  of  the  action  of  shuttles, 
reciprocating,  oscillating,  and  rotary.  The  essential  difference  between 
silk,  linen,  and  cotton  threads — how  to  detect  bad  threads,  "  spun  "  silk, 
and  twist. 

E.^Rough  Stuff  Cutting. 

(i.)  Relative  weight  of  the  different  leathers.  How  and  why  a  highly 
priced  leather  may  be  cheaper  than  a  lower  priced.  How  to  detect  wasteful 
leathers.  The  appearance  of  good  leathers,  upon  the  grain  side,  flesh,  cut 
section,  specimens  of  pure  tannages. 

(ii.)  Source  of  bottom  stock,  hides,  ox,  cow,  bull,  market,  dry-salted, 
wet-salted,  branded  hides.  How  leather  is  made  (see  Class  III.,  Subject 
**  C."  (ii.) ).  The  effect  in  appearance,  weight,  and  value :  of  oak  bark, 
valonia,  hemlock,  mimosa,  diva  diva,  and  sumach  as  tanning  agents. 
Cause  of  stains.  Simple  experiments  with  sulphate  of  iron  and  solution 
of  tannic  acid,  and  iron  nails  and  leather. 

F. — Making. 

(L)  The  essential  difference  between  hand  and  machine  made  work. 
As  regards  lasting  in  pull,  pleat,  and  draft.  As  regards  attachment  in 
vertical,  horizontal,  or  combined  method.  Examination  of  the  different 
seams  in  section — hand  sewing  and  stitching,  lock  stitch,  loop  stitch. 

(ii.)  The  different  kinds  of  lasting  machines,  bed  machines  compared 
to  vertical  machines  and  to  hand  methods.  The  effect  of  the  different 
methods  of  lasting  and  attachment  on  the  appearance  and  wear  of  the 
boot.  How  the  attachment  of  waist  and  heel  affect  the  flexibility,  rivetted 
seats  compared  to  sewn  seats,  sew-rounds  compared  to  welts. 

G. — Finishing, 

(i.)  Finishing  machinery.  The  use  of  machine  substitutes  for  hand 
tools.  Heel  trimmers,  edge  trimmers,  heel  burnishers,  edge  sctt^  bottom 
scourers,  brushes,  and  pads.    The  routine  of  finishing  by  machine. 

(ii.)  Different  types  of  finishing  machiner}' — hot  kit  process,  cold  kit 
process,  finishing  by  friction,  by  brush  and  pad,  stoning.  The  use  of  slosh 
and  paint,  recipes  for  black  and  coloured  stains,  fakes,  paints  and  sloshes, 
speed  of  machines  and  vibration,  effect  on  work  in  quality  and  quantity. 
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THE  NOBEL  FOUNDATION  AND  THE  NOBEL  PRIZES.* 

I. — Introduction. 

Alfred  Bemhanl  Nobel,  the  inventor  of  dynamite,  died  in 
1896,  leaving  the  residue  of  his  great  fortune,  estimated  at  about 
£2,000,000  sterling,  for  the  foundation  of  (ive  annual  prizes,  to 
be  awarded  for  the  most  important  discoveries  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Physiolog)^  or  Medicine,  for  the  most  remarkable 
literary  work  of  an  idealist  tendency,  and  for  the  greatest  service 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  peace  during  the  year.  The  value  ot 
each  prize  will  be  about  £8,000.* 

iVn  official  French  translation  of  the  StiUutes  and  Regulations  * 
relating  to  the  Nobel  Foundation  has  just  been  issued.^     The 
original  documents  received  the  sanction  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
on  June  29,  1900. 

The  Statutes  and  Regulations  are  somewhat  complicated  in 
form.  It  was  thought,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  usefid  to 
summarise  and  to  rearrange  to  some  extent  the  more  important 
of  them,  and  this  has  been  done  below.  The  Statutes  and 
R^ulations  are  paragraphed  separately,  but  it  has  been  found 
more  convenient  to  sdve  references  to  pages  of  the  French 
text  and  paragraphs  occurring  on  these  pages.  Where  cross 
references  are  given  to  the  pages  of  the  present  summary,  the 
words  "  above  "  or  "  below  "  are  added. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  text  of  the  will  has  received  a  liberal 
interpretation.  In  addition  to  the  prizes,  provision  is  made  for 
the  estabUshment  of  Nobel  Institutes  where  researches  ma)*^  be 
carried  on,  and  of  Special  Funds  from  which  grants  may  be 
given  to  promote  the  objects  which  the  Founder  had  at  heart ; 
and  both  Institutes  and  Special  Fimds  are  likely,  to  say  ibe 
least,  to  be  quite  as  productive  of  good  as  the  great  prizes. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation  are  to 
be  open  to  all  nationalities  without  distinction.  No  restriction 
of  sex  is  mentioned  in  the  Statutes.     (See  p.  1G3,  notef,  below.) 

Alfred  Bernhard  Nobel,  the  Founder,  was  born  at  Stockholm 
on  October  21st,  1833.  He  was  taken  by  his  father  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  1837,  returned  to  Stockholm  m  1859  and  studied 
chemistry  therej.  In  1862  he  set  up  factories  for  the 
manufactuce  of  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  explosives  known,  nitro- 
glycerine, a  liquid  compound  discovered  in  1847,  but  not  pre- 
viously utilisea.  Nitro-glycerine  is  liable  to  be  exploded  by  even 
a  slight  mechanical  shock.     In  1864  NobeVs  own   laboratorv 

♦  See  the  Times,  Ist  December,  1900,  p.  13. 

t  Fondation  Nobel.  Statute  et  Rfeglements.  Traduction  officielle.  Stock- 
holm :  L'lmprimerie  Boyale,  P.  A.  Norstedt  &  Soner,  1900.    8^o,  p.  23. 

X  According  to  Poggendorflfs  Literarisch-biographischefiHandworterbiich 
ptc.  (iii.,  p.  974),  he  wfts  self-taught, 
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was  blown  up,  and  in  1866  serious  accidents  in  different 
countries  led  to  proposals  for  making  its  use  illegal.  Nobel  then 
discovered,  in  the  year  1867,  that  by  mixing  nitro-glycerine  with 
certain  solids  in  the  form  of  powder,  it  could  be  renaered  portable 
without  danger,  and  detonated  at  will  by  means  of  a  cap  of 
mercury  fulminate.  The  powder  chiefly  used  has  been  a  kind  of 
siliceous  earth  called  kieselguhr,  but  various  substitutes  are  used 
in  different  places  and  for  different  purposes;*  the  mixtures  of 
nitro-glycerine  with  such  solids  are  well  known  by  the  general 
name  of  dijnainiic.  Nobel  set  up  some  twenty  dynamite 
factories  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  thousands  of  tons  are 
manufactured  annually  for  military  uses,  for  mining,  for  blasting 
rocks  in  the  channels  of  harbours  and  other  similar  operations. 
Nobel  also  invented  other  explosives,  the  most  famous  being 
blasting  gelatine,  and  a  smokeless  powder  obtained  by  treating 
nitro-cellulose  with  nitro-glycerine.  He  also  had  a  cannon 
foundry  at  Bofors,  and  made  various  scientific  investigations  on 
the  action  of  explosives  on  the  bore  of  cannons,  on  the  power  of 
explosives,  and  on  artificial  india-rubber.  Nobel  in  1869  set  up 
his  laboratory  at  Saint  Sevran,  near  Paris  ;  in  1891  he  removed 
to  San  Remo,  and  died  there  on  December  10th,  1896. 

During  his  lifetime  he  gave  generously  to  the  objects  in  which 
he  was  interested,  and  subscribed  half  the  cost  of  the  ill-fated 
Andree  expedition  to  the  North  Pole.f 

II. — Extract   from    jhe   Will  of  Dr.    Alfred    Bernhard 

Nobel. 

Tlie  Nobel  Foundation  is  based  on  the  will  of  Dr.  Alfred 
Bernhard  Nobel,  dated  November  27th,  1895,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing passage  contains  the  stipulations  Avith  regard  to  the 
Foundation : — "  The  residue  of  my  realisable  property  left  after 
my  death  shall  be  disposed  of  as  follows :  The  capital, 
invested  in  safe  investments  by  the  executors  of  my  will, 
shall  constitute  a  fund  of  which  the  interest  shall  be  distributed 
annually  as  a  reward  to  such  persons  as  have  rendered  to 
humanity  the  greatest  services  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
total  amount  sliall  be  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  and  allotted, 
one  [part]  to  the  person  who  has  made  the  most  important  dis- 
covery or  invention  in  the  physical  sciences ;  another  [part]  to 
the  person  who  has  made  the  most  important  discovery  or  the 
greatest  improvement  in  chemistry ;  the  third  to  the  author  of 
the  most  important  discovery  in  the  domain  of  physiology  or 
medicine ;  the  fourth  to  the  person  who  has  produced  the  most 
remarkable  literary  work  of  an  idealist  tendency^ ;  and,  finally, 


♦  Nobel  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  use  of  sand  at  Merstham  on  July 
14th,  1868.    See  the  Times,  December  loth,  1896. 

t  The  bio^aphical  facts  here  given  are  mainly  derived  from  an  article 
by  M.  Leon  Sagnet  in  the  Grande  Eyicyclopedie. 

t  The  text  runs,  "  k  celui  (jui  aura  produit  Touvrape  litteraire  le  plus 
remarquable  dans  le  sens  de  Videalisme.  It  is  obviously  open  to  some  dif- 
ference of  interpretation. 
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the  fifth  to  the  person  who  has  done  most,  or  laboured  best,  for 
the  cause  of  fraternity  among  different  peoples,  for  the  suppres- 
sion or  reduction  of  standing  armies,  or  for  the  formation  and 
promotion  of  peace  congresses. 

The  prizes  shall  be  awarded  as  follows: — For  Physios  and 
Chemistry  by  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences*;  for  work 
in  Physiology  and  Medicine  by  the  Caroline  Institute  of  Stock- 
holm*; for  Literature  by  the  Stockholm  Academy*;  and, 
finally,  for  the  Cause  of  Peace,  by  a  Commission  of  five  members 
elected  by  the  Norwegian  Storthing.*  It  is  my  express  desire 
that  in  tne  award  of  the  prizes  no  account  shall  be  taken  of 
nationality,  so  that  each  prize  may  go  to  the  most  worthy, 
whether  het  be  Scandinavian  or  not." 

An  agreement  was  made  with  certain  heirs  to  a  smaller  por- 
tion of  Dr.  Nobel's  property,  by  which  they  renounced  the 
inheritance  for  themselves  and  their  heirs,  on  the  express 
condition  that — 

(a)  The  general  Statutes  re^ilating  the  award  of  the 
prizes  by  the  competent  authonties  should  be  drawn  up  in 
concert  with  a  del^ate  representing  the  Robert  Nobel 
femily,  and  submitted  for  approval  to  tne  King  of  Sweden. 

(b)  That  certain  permanent  regulations,  stated  on  p.  165,  §  6, 
below,  should  be  passed  with  regard  to  the  award  of  the 
prizes. 

The  Statutes  and  Regulations  relating  to  the  Foundation  as  a 
whole,  and  those  relating  to  four  out  ot  the  five  Sections  corre- 
sponding to  the  five  subjects  for  which  prizes  will  be  awarded, 
are  summarised  below.  The  Regulations  relating  to  the 
"  Peace  "  Section,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Norwegian 
Storthing,  have  not  yet  been  issued.  (For  these  see  Appendix  A.) 

III.— The  Statutes. J 

(1)  The  General  Fund.^ 

1.  The  General  Fund  is  to  be  controlled  by  a  Council  of 
Administration,  composed  of  five  members,  of  Swedish  nationality, 
sitting  at  Stockholm.  The  president  is  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Kinsr  of  Sweden.     The  four  other  members  are  to  be  elected  by 


♦  For  an  account  of  the  constitution  of  these  bodies  see  pp.  172,  173  below. 
They  are  designated  collectively  in  what  follows  as  the  *'Cori)orate  Bodies." 
According  to  the  Statutes  (p.  4,  §  2),  the  t«rni  "  Stockholm  Academy  "  is 
intended  to  mean  the  Swedish  Academy. 

t  No  mention  is  made  of  any  restrict  on  of  the  prizes  to  |>ei'j*(jn8  of  the 
male  sex,  although  the  masculine  pronoun  is  used  throughout  in  the  French 

text. 

t  The  Statutes  may  be  altered  hereafter,  under  certain  conditions,  by  the 
Corporate  Bodies  named  in  the  will  and  the  Council  of  Administration  (p. 

9  §  22). 
'  f  The  term  used  is  "  la  fondation."    I  have  prefened  to  render  it  by  the 
expredsion  "  General  Fund  "  to  correspond  with  the  term  "  Special  Fund  " 
used  later. 
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a  body  of  fifteen  representatives,  chosen  by  the  Corporate  Bodies 
named  in  the  will.     (See  2,  below.) 

A  deputy  is  also  to  be  elected  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the 
president,  and  two  deputies  are  to  be  elected  for  each  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Council. 

The  members  and  deputies  will  be  elected  in  future  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  the  tenn  of  office  beginning  on  May  1st  (p. 
7,  §§  14-16).  But  two  of  the  members  of  the  first  Council,  selected 
by  lot,  will  retire,  after  a  single  year  of  office,  so  that  in  future  two 
may  retire  annually.     (DisiHmtions  Trans^itoires,  p.  9,  1.) 

I'he  Council  will  elect  one  of  its  members  as  "director  and 
administrator"  {di recteuv'fjerant)  (p.  7,  §  14). 

2.  Of  the  fifteen  representatives,  six  are  to  bo  chosen  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  (for  the  two  Sections  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry),  and  three  are  to  be  chosen  by  each  of  the  other  Corpo- 
rate Bodies.  In  addition  the  Academy  of  Sciences  will  nominate 
four  deputy-representatives,  and  eacli  of  the  other  Corporate 
Bodies  two,  to  act  for  representatives  prevented  from  so  domg. 

The  representatives  will  hold  office  for  two  years.  They  will 
elect  a  president  from  among  their  number.  Nine  representa- 
tives will  form  a  quorum  (P-  7,  §  16). 

In  certain  cases  (p.  8,  5§  17-19)  the  representatives  may  be 
called  on  to  control  the  management  of  the  Foundation  by  the 
Council. 

3.  The  functions  of  the  Council  include  the  payment  of  the 
money  value  of  prizes  to  the  prize  Avinners  and  the  payment  on 
requisition  of  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  award  of  prizes,  the 
payment  of  sums  clue  to  the  Nobel  Institutes,  ana  of  sums 
required  for  all  other  purposes  (p.  7,  §  15). 

4.  One-tenth  of  the  net  annual  revenue  from  the  General 
Fund  is  to  be  added  to  the  capital ;  and  the  interest  on  sums  for 
prizes  not  awarded  is  also  to  be  added  to  the  capital  till  such 
sums  have  been  returned  to  the  General  Fund  or  transferred  to  a 
Special  Fund  (p.  8,  §  21).  (See  also  below,  pp.  167,  169, 170,  172.) 

(2)  The  Nobel  Pnzes. 

1.  The  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  as  a  rule  annually  (p.  3,  §  1). 
The  first  award  of  prizes  in  all  the  Sections  will  take  place,  if 
possible,  in  1901  (Disposition s  Transitoire.*i,  p.  9,  3). 

2.  For  a  work  to  be  admitted  to  compete  for  a  prize  it  must 
have  been  printed  and  published  (p.  4,  §  3). 

3.  In  order  to  be  adjuitted  to  the  competition  each  work  must 
be  proposed  in  writing  by  some  person  or  body  of  persons  quali- 
fied to  do  so.  Regulations  defining  the  categories  of  prsons 
qualified  to  propose  works  for  the  competitions  are  given  below 
under  the  Special  Regulations  for  the  various  Sections.  No 
person  may  propose  his  own  work  (p.  5,  §  7). 

4.  Each  proposal  must  be  accompanied  by  the  written  works 
and  documents  on  which  the  proposal  is  Imsed,  and  by  a  written 
statement  in  support  of  the  proposal.  The  Corporate  Body  Avith 
whom  the  award  of  a  prize  lies  shall  be  dispensed  from  pro- 
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ceeding  to  a  detailed  examination  of  any  proposal  in  the 
following  cases :  (1)  if  the  proposal  or  works  presented  are  not 
written  either  in  one  of  tlie  Scandinavian  languages  or  in 
English,  French,  German,  or  Latin ;  (2)  if  the  majonty  of  the 
Corporate  Body  in  question  would  be  required,  m  order  to 
appreciate  the  proposed  work,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  a 
memoir  written  m  a  language  of  which  the  interpretation  would 
entail  special  difficulties  or  considerable  expense  (p.  5,  §  8). 

6.  The  proposals  received  from  the  previous  1st  of  February 
to  the  1st  of  February  in  each  year  shall  be  considered 
together  (p.  5,  §  7).  Tne  will  prescribes  that  prizes  shall  be 
awarded  for  work  done  **  in  the  preceding  year,"  but  this  expres- 
sion is  to  be  taken  to  mean  "  that  the  ooject  of  the  awards  shall 
be  [as  a  rule]  the  most  recent  fruit  of  efforts  in  the  fields 
designated  in  the  Avill,  but  [that  it  may  be]  older  work  in 
[exceptional]  cases  where  its  importance  has  only  recently  been 
demonstrated  (p.  4,  §  2). 

6.  If  no  work  be  regarded  as  deserving  of  a  prize  in  any  Section 
the  amount  of  the  prize  is  to  be  held  over  until  the  next  year  ; 
if  the  prize  be  not  awarded  then,  the  money  may  be  either 
returned  to  the  General  Fund  bv  the  Corporate  Body  concerned 
or  inve^sted  to  form  a  Special  J'lmd  for  the  Section,  the  income 
from  which  is  to  be  used  to  promote  the  chief  objects  of  the 
Founder,  otherwise  than  by  the  award  of  a  prize  (p.  5,  §  5). 
(See  also  under  Special  Funds,  below,  p.  167.)  Inaccoraance  with 
an  agreement  made  with  certain  heirs  of  Nobel,  referred  to  on 
p.  163,  above,  it  is  stipulated,  for  all  future  time,  that  in  each 
Section  a  prize  shall  be  awarded  at  least  once  in  each  consecu- 
tive period  of  five  years ;  and  that  the  value  of  the  prize  given 
shall  not  be  less  tlian  sixty  per  cent.  (60'7o)  of  the  total  amount 
available  for  the  prize,  ana  that  it  shall  not  be  divided  into 
more  than  three  pnzes  (pp.  3,4,  §  1).  The  present  Statutes  pro- 
vide that  the  amount  of  a  prize  may  be  equally  divided  between 
two  works,  both  being  judged  worthy  of  the  prize  (p.  4,  §  4). 

A  prize  may  be  awarded  to  the  joint  work  of  two  or  more 
collaborators  (p.  4,  §  4). 

The  Corporate  Bodies  are  allowed  to  decide  if  prizes  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions  may,  or  may  not,  be  awarded  to  an 
institution  or  a  society  (p.  4,  §  4). 

7.  The  four  prizes  for  Physics,  Chemistry,  Literature,  and 
Medicine  will  be  awarded  by  the  Corporate  Bodies  named  in  the 
will,  after  receiving  a  report  in  each  case  from  a  special  com- 
mitte€\  to  be  called  a  Nobel  Connnitt(*e,  and  consisting  of  three 
or  five  members  elected  bv  the  Corporate  Bodv  concerned. 
The  "Peace"  prize  will  be  awarded  by  a  Commission  of  the 
Norwegian  Storthing  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will. 
Members  of  the  Nobel  Conmiittees  and  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Storthing  may  be  of  foreign  nationality.  In  special  cases  the 
Corporate  B<jdies  concerned  may  add  to  the  Nooel  Connnittees 
additional  members  possessing  special  competence. 

Members  of  the  Nobel  Committees  may  receive  a  suitable 
remuneration  for  their  work,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Corporate  Body 
concerned  (p.  6,  §  6). 
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8.  Against  the  decisions  with  regard  to  the  award  of  prizes  no 
appeal  can  be  made. 

If  in  the  deliberations  with  regard  to  the  award  any  difference 
of  opinion  should  arise,  it  shall  neither  be  mentioned  m  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  nor  otherwise  revealed  in  any  way 
(p.  6,  §10). 

9.  A  solemn  assembly  will  be  held  on  the  10th  of  December  in 
each  year,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  founder,  at 
which  the  Corporate  Bodies  charged  with  the  award  of  the  prizes 
will  publicly  announce  their  decisions,  and  will  present  to  each 
successful  candidate  an  order  for  the  amount  of  his  prize,  a 
diploma,  and  a  gold  medal  bearing  the  effigy  of  the  donor,  and 
an  appropriate  inscription  (p.  6,  §  9). 

10.  Each  prizeman  is  bound,  unless  he  is  prevented  from 
from  doing  so  (a  mains  d' empechenient),  to  oeliver  a  public 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  the  work  to  which  the  prize  was 
awarded.  The  lecture  in  the  case  of  the  first  four  prizes  is  to 
be  delivered  at  Stockholm,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Peace  "  prize, 
at  Christiania  (p.  6,  §  9). 

(3)  The  Nobel  Institutes, 

11.  The  Corporate  Bodies  named  in  the  will  are  empowered  to 
found  scientific  institutions  or  other  establishments  m  order  to 
insure  the  provision  of  competent  assistance  in  examining  works 
proposed  for  the  prizes,  and  to  further  in  other  wa3^s  the  objects 
of  the  Foundation. 

Such  institutions  and  establishments  are  to  be  called  Nobel 
Institutes*  (p.  6,  §  11). 

A  sum  of  300,000  kroner  (£16,8751)  is  to  be  allotted  to  each 
Section  for  the  foundation  of  an  Institute,  but  the  whole  or  any 
porcion  of  this  may  be  reserved  for  the  Special  Fund  of  the 
Section  (Di^ositiwis  tran^itoires,  pp.  9  and  10,  4).  The  Insti- 
tutes will  receive  annually  one-fourth  of  the  income  from  the 
General  Fund  available  for  each  Section,  less  the  expenses 
involved  in  the  award  of  the  prize  for  the  Section  (p.  6,  §  13). 
[The  Physico-Chemical  Institute  may  receive,  according  to  the 
Regulations  p.  15,  §  20,  grants  from  the  Special  Funds  for 
Physics  and  Chemistry.] 

12.  Each  Nobel  Institute  will  be  placed  under  the  direction  o^ 
the  Corporate  Body  by  which  it  has  been  founded.  It  will,  how- 
ever, have  an  independent  existence,  and  the  funds  allotted  to  it 
will  be  reserved  entirely  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute,  and 
must  not  be  used  by  the  Corporate  Bodies,  or  any  other  institu- 
tions, to  supplement  their  ordinary  annual  expenditure.  The 
learned  officials  of  the  Swedish  Institutes  in  receipt  of  a  fixed 


♦  As  will  be  seen  from  the  special  Regulations  given  below,  three  such 
Nobel  Institutes  are  at  present  contemplated :  a  Physico-Chemical  In- 
stitute, a  Literary  Institute,  and  a  Medical  Institute. 

t  At  the  rate  of  Is.  1  Jd.  to  the  krona. 
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salary  will  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  any  other  similar  post  at 
the  same  time  without  the  express  authorisation  of  the  King  of 
Sweden.  Persons  of  foreign  nationality,  men  or  women, 
may  hold  posts  in  connection  with  tne  Institutes  (p.  6, 
§  12). 

(4.)  The  Special  Funds. 

13.  Each  Section  will  have  a  Special  Fund.  This  will  be  con- 
stituted in  the  first  instance  by  such  a  portion  of  the  300,000 
kronor  mentioned  on  p.  166  above  as  tne  Section  may  wish  to 
reserve  for  this  purpose,  or,  if  no  Institute  be  founded  for  the 
Section,  of  the  whole  amount  {Dispositions  Trunsitoires,  pp.  9, 
10,  4).  If  a  prize  have  been  withheld  for  two  consecutive  years, 
and,  if  three-quarters  of  the  members  of  the  competent  body 
present  vote  for  the  proposal,  the  money  will  be  transferred  to 
the  Special  Fund  for  the  Section ;  such  amounts  will  otherwise 
be  returned  to  the  General  Fund  (p.  5,  §  5). 

The  income  from  the  Special  Funds  is  to  be  used  to  promote 
the  chief  objects  of  the  Founder  in  some  way  other  than  by 
the  award  of  prizes.  [For  details  of  the  Special  Funds  in  the 
different  Sections  see  below.] 

IV. — Special  Regulations  for  the  Sections  of  Physics  and 

Chemistry. 

The  Nobel  Prizes  in  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

The  Corporate  Body  for  these  Sections  is  the  Swedish  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

1.  Tlie  following  persons  are  to  be  entitled  to  nominate 
competitors  for  the  prizes,  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes 
(p.  11,  §  1 ;  see  also  p.  164  (2),  3,  above): 

(i.)  Swedish  and  foreign  members  of  the  Royal  Swedish 
Academy  of  Sciences  (referred  to  hereafter  as  "  the 
Academy  "). 

(ii.)  Members  of  the  Nobel  Committees  for  Physics  and 
Chemistry. 

(iii.)  Persons  who  have  received  a  Nobel  prize  from  the 
Academy. 

(iv.)  The  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors  in  physical 
and  cheuucal  science  at  the  Universities  of  llpsala, 
Lund,*Christiania,  Copenhagen,  and  Helsingfors,  the 
Caroline  Institute  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  Stock- 
holm, the  Royal  Higher  Technical  School  of  Stock- 
holm,and  the  professors  of  the  same  sciences  occupying 
permanent  posts  at  the  Ecole  Supirieure  of  Stockholm 
(Stockholvis  Hogskola).* 


*  This  institution,  although  it  does  not  bear  the  name  of  University,  is  of 
University  rank. 
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(v.)  The  occupants  of  similar  chairs  in,  at  least,  six  Univer- 
sities, or  places  of  higher  education  (Ecoles 
Super leuveH)  to  be  chosen  hy  the  Academy,  so  as 
to  distribute  the  mandate  suitably  among  different 
countries  and  their  universities. 

(vi.)  Such  persons  as  the  Academy  may  see  fit  to  invite  to 
act  (p.  11,  §1). 

2.  The  Nobel  Committees  for  Physics  and  Chemistry  shall 
each  consist  of  five  membei's,  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes, 
four  being  chosen  by  the  Academy,  and  the  fifth  being  the 
director  of  the  corresponding  section  of  the  Nobel  Physico- 
Chemical  Institute.  The  members  other  than  the  director  shall 
hold  ofiice  in  general  for  four  years ;  one  member  shall  retire 
each  year,  but  shall  be  re-eligible  (p.  11,  §  2). 

The  four  members  of  the  first  committee  elected  will,  in  each 
case,  retire  successively  at  the  end  of  1901,  1902,  1903,  and  1904, 
the  selection  of  the  retiring  members  being  detennined  by  lot. 
{Dispositions  TransitoireSy  p.  15,  16.) 

If  any  member  leave  a  Committee  another  member  shall  be 
elected  for  the  unexpired  term  of  office  (p.  11,  §  2). 

3.  The  Nobel  Committees  shall  in  the  month  of  September 
issue  invitations  to  all  persons  qualified  under  paragraph  1  above 
to  send  in,  before  the  1st  of  February  of  the  followmg  year,  pro- 
posals for  prizes,  with  a  statement  oi  the  grounds  on  which  the 
proposals  are  made  (p.  12,  §  6). 

Each  of  the  Nobel  Committees  shall  report  to  the  Academy 
before  the  end  of  September  in  each  year ;  the  corresponding 
sections  of  the  Academy  (together  with  any  additional  member 
of  the  Academy,  if  the  section  think  necessary)  shall  report  t-o 
the  Academy  during  the  month  of  October ;  and  the  Acf^demy 
shall  come  to  a  final  decision  before  the  middle  of  November 

(p.  12,  §  7). 

No  documents,  reports,  or  proposals  of  the  Nobel  Committees 
Avith  regard  to  the  award  of  prizes  shall  be  published  or 
revealed  in  any  manner  (p.  1 2,  §  8). 

Tlte  Nobel  Physico-Chemical  Institute. 

4.  The  Academy  is  empowered  to  found,  in  virtue  ot  the 
Statutes,  a  Physico-Chemical  Institute  of  which  the  immediate 
purpose  shall  be  to  control  discoveries  in  Chemistry  and  Physics 
proposed  for  Nobel  Prizes.  The  Institute,  so  far  as  its  resources 
allow,  will  also  encom-agc  I'cscarches  in  the  domain  of  physical 
and  chemical  science  from  which  important  Jesuits  may  be 
expected  (p.  13,  §  12). 

The  Institute  shall  conUiin  two  sections — one  for  Physics  and 
one  for  Chemistry.  The  buildings  for  the  two  sections  shall 
adjoin  one  another,  and  there  shall  be  for  common  use,  a  council- 
chamber  for  the  Nobel  Committees,  muniment  room,  library, 
etc.  (p.  13, 1 13). 

The  Institute  is  placed  under  the  supervision  ot  an  inspector 
nominated  by  the  King  of  Swjden  (p.  14,  §14).     Each  of  the 
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two  sections  is  to  be  under  the  charge  of  a  director,  Swedish  or 
foreign,  chosen  by  the  Academy  on  the  proposal  of  the  corre- 
sponding section  of  the  Academy ;  the  director  is  to  be  a  XLan  of 
reputation  [qui  8*eM  arqwis  une  r^pututunt  Moliil^]  and  posses- 
sing a  wide  knowledge  of  the  science  concerned.  He  will  have 
the  title  of  professor  (p.  14,  §  14). 

Tlie  Special  Funds  foi*  Physics  and  Chemist ri/, 

5.  The  income  from  the  Special  Funds  (see  p.  167  above,  §  13), 
may  be  devoted  to  one  of  two  purposes  : — 

(i.)  It  may  be  used,  firstly,  by  the  Academy,  in  accordance 
with  the  chief  objects  of  the  Founder,  to  make  grants 
for  work  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  which  appear  to 
be  of  scientific  or  practical  value.  Such  grants  shall 
be  made  in  preference  to  persons  whose  work  has 
already  yielded  results  deserving  to  be  completed 
with  tne  help  of  the  Nobel  Foundation.  Proposals 
for  subventions  shall  be  made  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  Nobel  Committee  concerned,  and  submitted  to 
the  Academy,  reported  on  by  its  corresponding 
section,  and  finally  decided  on  by  the  Academy  as  a 
whole. 

(ii.)  The  income  mar  be  used,  secondly,  for  the  purposes  ot 
the  Physico-Chemical  Nobel  Institute  (p.  15,  §  20). 

Y. — Special  Regulations  fob  the  Section  of  Literature.* 

1.  The  Corporate  Body  for  the  Section  is  the  Swedish 
Academy. 

According  to  the  Statutes  (p.  4,  §  2)  the  term  "  literature  "  in 
the  will  is  intended  to  apply  not  only  to  purely  literary  works, 
but  to  all  other  works  jK^ssessing  from  their  form  and  style 
literary  value. 

Tlie  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature, 

2.  The  following  institutions  and  persons  are  to  be  entitled  to 
nominate  competitors  lor  the  prizes,  in  accordance  with  the 
statutes  (p.  17,  §  1  of  the  original;  see  also  p.  164  (2),  3,  above). 

(i.)  Members  of  the  Swedish  Academy  (referred  to  here- 
after as  "  the  Academy  ")  and  members  of  the  French 
Academy  and  the  Spanish  Academy,  which  resemble 
this  Academy  in  their  organisation  and  aims. 

(iL)  Membei*s  of  the  literary  sections  of  other  academies, 
and  members  of  literary  societies  similar  to 
academies.! 

(iii.)  University  professors  of  Aesthetics,  Literature,  and 
History. 

*  The  Special  Regulations  published  contain  no  details  with  regard  to  the 
election  and  functions  of  the  Nobel  Committee,  or  the  award  of  the  prize 
such  as  are  furnished  for  the  Sections  of  Physics,  Chemiistry,  and  Medicine. 

+  It  will  be  somewhat  difhcult  to  determine  what  institutions  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  British  Empire  generally,  come  under  this 
category. 
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This  regulation  is  to  be  puhlished  at  least  once  every  five  years 
in  an  official  journal  or  in  one  of  the  newspapers  most  widely  read 
in  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  and  the  principal  countries 
of  the  civilised  w^orld  (p.  17,  §1). 

The  Nohel  Literary  Institute. 

3.  The  Institute  will  include  an  important  library  devoted 
chiefly  to  modem  literature.  The  Academy  will  nominate  a 
librarian  with  one  or  more  assistant  librarians,  and  also  a 
number  of  qualified  literary  assistants,  titular  and  supernumerary, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  draw  up  reports  on  questions  relating  to 
the  prize,  and  on  recent  foreign  literature,  and  to  execute  such 
translations  ot  foreign  works  as  may  be  reauired. 

The  Institute  will  be  placed  under  tne  supervision  of  an 
inspector  nominated  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Academy, 
nominated  specially  by  this  body  (p.  17,  §  2.) 

The  Special  Fuvd  for  Literature. 

4;  The  Academy  has  power  to  use  the  Special  Fund  to 
encourage,  in  accordance  with  the  chief  objects  of  the  Founder, 
all  literary  activity,  in  Sweden  and  abroad,  of  such  kindias  may 
be  regaraed  as  of  importance  to  civilisation,  especially  in  the 
intellectual  domain  to  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Academy  to 
devote  its  attention  and  care.     (Sec  ]v  172,  below.) 

VI. — Special  Regulations   for  the  Section  of  Medicine. 

1.  The  Corporate  Body  for  the  Section  is  the  Caroline  Institute 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery.f 

The  Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine. 

2.  The  following  persons  are  to  be  entitled  to  nominate  com- 
petitors for  prizes  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes  (p.  20,  §  5 ; 
see  also  p.  164,  (2),  8  above). 

(i.)  Members  of  the  College  of  Professors  of  the  Caroline 
Institute  (referred  to  hereafter  as  "the  College  of 
Professors  "). 

(ii.)  Members  of  the  Section  of  Medicine  of  the  Royal 
Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences. 

(iii.)  Persons  who  have  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Medicine. 

(iv.)  Members  of  the  Faculties  of  Medicine  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  Upsala,  Lund,  Christiania,  Copenhagen,  and 
Helsingfors. 

(v.)  Members  of  at  least  six  Faculties  of  Medicine,  chosen 
by  the  College  of  Professors,  so  as  to  distribute  the 


^  The  term  "  Medicine "  used  alone  in  the  Special  Regulations  is 
obviously  intended  here  to  include  J^hysiology,  in  accordance  with  the 
temis  of  the  will  (see  p.  162,  above). 

t  See  p.  173  ])el<)\v. 
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mandate  suitably  among  diflFerent  countries  and  their 
universities.       "  ^ 

(vi.)  Such  persons  as  the  C-ollege  of  Professoi's*  may  see 
fit  to  invite  to  act. 

3.  The  Nobel  Committee  shall  consist  of — 

(a)  Three  members  elected  by  the  C^ollc^ge  of  Professors  to 
serve  for  a  period  of  three  years,  one  member  retiring 
each  year,!  of  whom  one  is  to  be  soleetod  by  the 
College  of  Professors  as  pn^sident,  and  a  second  as 
vice-president, 

(6)  Two  members  elected  by  the  College  of  Profcssoi-s  in 
March  (after  they  have  received  a  preliminary  report 
on  the  prize  competition),  to  serve  till  the  end  of  the 
civil  vear. 

Specialists  may  also  be  added  to  the  Committee  by  the 
College  of  Professors,  if  they  see  tit  (p.  19,  §  2,  and  p.  20,  §  G). 

4.  The  Nobel  Committee  shall  in  the  month  ot  September, 
issue  invitations  to  all  persons  qualified  (under  §  2,  above)  to 
send  in  before  the  1st  of  February  of  the  following  year  pro- 
ix)sals  for  prizes,  with  statements  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
proposals  are  made  (p.  19,  §  4). 

The  Nobel  Conunittee  shall  classify  the  memoirs  received  from 
the  previous  1st  of  February  to  the  1st  of  February  in  each  year, 
and  shall  submit  them  with  a  memorandum  to  the  ( 'ollege  of 
Professors  in  the  first  half  of  February.  The  College*  of  Pro- 
fessors shall  elect  in  the  first  half  of  March  the  two  members 
of  the  Nobel  Committee  mentioned  under  §  3  {h)  above,  to- 
gether with  one  or  more  specialists,  if  necessiuy,  to  .serve  as 
supplementary  members  on  tne  Committee. 

Tne  Nobel  Committee  shall  then  decide  which  of  the  memoirs 
presented  shall  be  submitted  to  a  special  examination,  and 
arrange  for  this  examination.  The  Nobel  Conunittee  shall  then 
report  to  the  College  of  Professors  in  April,  and  the  College  shall 
decide  at  the  first  meeting  in  May,  if  further  memoirs  are  to 
be  submitted  to  special  examination.  No  memoir  shall  receive 
the  prize  imless  it  shall  have  been  specially  examined.  The 
Nobel  Committee  shall  deliver  its  final  report  and  proposal  for 
the  award  of  the  prize  in  September,  and  the  College  of 
Professors  shall  make  the  award  hi  October  (p.  20,  §§  ()-9). 

The  Niibel  Medical  Institutr. 

5.  The    Nobel     Medical    Institute     will     be     founded     and 
organised   in  accordance  with  the  decisions   of  the  College  of 


♦  The  text  here  uses  the  wonl  Academie,  insteiul  of  ('oi/fyede  ProftRsturs^ 
but  this  is  obviously  a  slip. 

t  Of  the  members  of  the  Committee  fii-st  elected,  two  will  )>e  selected  by 
lot  to  retire  after  serving  for  one  year,  and  two  years,  res})ectively.  - - 
Dispositions  TraiisitoireSy  p.  2-2). 
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Professors,  as  soon  as  the  College  regards  the  funds  at  its  disposal 
for  the  purpose  as  sufficient.  It  wm  be  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Universities  of  Sweden. 

Before  the  Institute  is  opened  for  active  work,  detailed  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the 
King  of  Sweden  (p.  21,  §  12), 

The  Special  Fvmdfor  Medicine. 

6.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  to  be  used,  in  accordance  with 
the  chief  objects  of  the  Founder,  to  encourage  medical  research 
and  its  applications,  otherwise  than  by  the  award  of  prizes. 

The  disposal  of  the  income  will  re.st  with  the  College  of 
Professors  (p.  22,  §§  13,  14). 


VII. — The  Corporate  Bodies   Mentioned  in  the  Will  of 

THE  Founder.* 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  (KonyL  Vetenshtps  Akade- 
mi^^O  of  Stockholm  was  founded  in  17eS9.  Its  present  statutes 
bear  the  date  July  13th,  1850.  Its  object  is  to  encourage  the 
sciences,  to  aid  in  their  development,  and  to  spread  scientific 
knowledge  by  means  of  printed  publications. 

The  King  of  Sweden  is  the  patron  of  the  Academy,  which 
includes  100  Swedish  and  Norwe^n,  and  75  foreign  members. 
The  national  members  are  divided  into  nine  sections,  as 
follows : — 

I.  Pure  Mathematics.  VII.  The  Medical  Sciences. 

II.  Applied  Mathematics.  VIII.  Technologj',  Economics, 

III.  Applied  Mechanics.  and  Statistics. 

IV.  Pnysical  Sciences.  IX.  The  Sciences  and  Scien- 
V.  Chemistry,    Geology  and  tific  Professions  gene- 

Mineralogj\  rally. 

VI.  Botany  and  Zoology. 

The  president  of  the  Academy  is  elected  annually  and  there 
are  several  other  officers,  including  a  perpetual  secretary,  whose 
especial  business  it  is  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Academy. 

The  Swedish  Academy  {Svenska  Akademien)  of  Stockholm 
was  founded  on  March  20th,  178G,  by  Gustavus  III.,  and  at  the 
same  time  received  its  statutes,  which  arc  still  in  force.  It  is 
devoted  to  literature,'includinji:  both  prose  and  poetry  ;  and  the 
chief  object  of  the  Academy  is  to  lalwur  for  the  purity,  the 
vigour,  and  the  -elevation  of  the  Swedish  language,  in  scientific 
works,  and  especially  in  the  various  branches  of  poetry  and  prose, 
including  those  which  serve  for  the  interpretation  of  religious 


*  The  accounts  given  here  of  the  first  three  bodies  mentioned  are  trans- 
lated from  the  "Notice"  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Statutes  and 
Kegulations  in  the  French  test. 
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truths .♦  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Academy  to  compile  a  dictionary 
and  a  grammar  of  the  Swedish  language,  and  to  publish  treatises 
tending  to  strengthen  and  develop  literary  taste  (Ic  hon  gout). 
The  Academy  awards  annual  prizes  for  competitions  in  prose  and 
poetry.  The  King  is  the  patron  of  the  Academy.  The  Academy 
mcludes  eighteen  members,  who  must  be  of  Swedish  nationality. 
The  officers  include  a  director,  a  chancellor,  and  a  perpetual 
secretary. 

The  Royal  Caroline  Institute  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (Kongl. 
Karolinaht  Medwo-Kiriirgwlxv  Iixstitiitet)  of  Stockholm,  dates 
from  the  ^'ear  1815.  The  statutes  at  present  in  force  received 
the  sanction  of  the  King  of  Sweden  on  April  29th,  1886.  The 
Academy  corresponds  to  a  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  has  the 
same  powers  as  the  Faculties  of  Medicine  in  the  Universities  of 
Upsala  and  Lund.  The  Institute  carries  on  the  theoretical  and 
practical  teaching  of  the  medical  sciences,  and  awards  diplomas 
to  medical  students  by  examination. 

The  direction  and  administration  of  the  Institute  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  Rector,  elected  by  the  College  of  Professors  from 
among  the  members.  The  present  number  of  Professors  is 
thirty-three. 

The  Norwegian  Storthing  is  the  Legislative  Assembly  oi 
Norway.  It  is  elected  indirectly  by  universal  suffrage  triennially. 
It  consists  of  114  members. 

P.  J.  Hartog. 


*  The  text  of  the  official  French  translation  is  as  follows :—"  Ell e 
a  pour  mission  principale  de  travailler  pour  la  puret^,  la  force,  ct  Tel^vation 
de  la  langue  su6doise,  tant  dans  les  travaux  scientificiues  (jue  i)aii;iculi^rc- 
ment  dans  la  po^sie  et  r^lcMiuence  dans  toutes  ses  i)arties,  aus.si  dans  celled 
qui  servent  k  Finterpretation  des  Veritas  religieuses.' 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Provisional  Special  Regulations  for  the  "  Peace  " 

Section.* 

The  following  provisional  special  regulations  have  been  issued 
by  the  Commission  of  five  members  elected  by  the  Norwegian 
Storthingf ,  with  regard  to  the  Nobel  Prize  to  be  awarded  to 
"  the  person  who  has  done  most  or  laboured  best  for  the  cause  of 
fraternity  among  different  peoples,  for  the  suppression  or  reduc- 
tion of  standing  armies,  or  for  the  formation  and  promotion  of 
peace  congi'esses." 

1.  The  following  persons  are  to  be  entitled  to  nominate  com- 
petitors for  prizes  in  accoi dance  with  the  Statutes  (p.  5,  §  7): 

(i.)  Members  of  the  Norwegian  Nobel  Committee. 

(ii.)  Members  of  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  govern- 
ments of  the  various  States  [of  the  world]. 

(iii.)  Members  of  the  Canned  interparleriientaire.l 

(iv.)  Members  of    the    Coinmisnioii   dn   bureau    inter- 
vafional  permanent  de  la  j^aij'. 

(v.)  Members  and   Associates  of  the   Institut   de   Drttit 
ivteruiUional. 

(vi.)  University  proft'ssors  of  law,  of  political  science,  of 
history,  and  of  philosophy. 

(vii.)  Persons  and  associations  who  have  already  received 
the  Nobel  "  Peace  "  prize. 

2.  Proposals  for  prizes  must  be  sent  in  to  the 


Comite  Nobel  Norvegien, 

Victoria  Terrasse,  3, 

Christiania,  Norway. 


*  These  repciilations  wore  not  receiveti  from  the  Norwegian  Government  until 
after  tlie  foregoing  pages  were  printed.  References,  except  where  foHowe<i 
by  the  word  *'  above,"  are  to  the  pages  and  sections  of  the  official  French 
translation  of  the  Regulations  and  Statutes  of  the  Nobel  Foundation. 
Sec  p.  161  above. 

t  MM.  R.  Getz,  Steen,  John  Lund,  Bjonistjerne  Bjornson,  and  J.  Lovland. 

it  The  i'ouncil   of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  composed  of  a  number  of 
groups  of  members  of  vanous  legislative  assemblies  *'  in  favour  of  peace." 
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As  a  rule,  proposals  from  the  previous  1  st  of  February  to  the 
1st  of  February  in  each  year  will  be  considered  together,  for  the 
award  of  the  year. 

Proposals  for  the  prize  for  1901  may,  however,  he  sent  in  so 
as  to  reach  the  Committee  not  later  than  the  1st  of  April  1901. 

3.  The  Norwegian  Xobel  Comniittoe,  in  accordance  with  the 
Statutes  (p.  4,  §  4),  has,  decided  that  institutions  and  societies 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  "  Peace  "  prize. 


For  the  general  regulations  relating  to  the  Nobel  prizes,  see 
pp.  164-166  above. 


P.  J.  H. 


APPENDIX    B. 

The  cereiuony  of  distributing  the  four  Nobel  prizes  took  place 
at  Stockholm  on  December  10th,  1901,  at  7  o'clock.  Each  prize 
was  of  the  value  of  200,000f  The  prize  for  medicine  Wius  awarded 
to  Dr.  Emil  Adolf  Behring,  of  Halle,  thcj  prize  for  chemistry  to 
Professor  Jacobus  Hendrikus  van't  Hoft',  of  Berlin,  the  prize  for 
physics  to  Professor  Wilhelm  Konrad  Rontgen,  of  Munich,  and 
the  prize  for  literature  to  M.  Sully  Prudhomme. — (From  the 
"  Times*'  of  Dec,  llth,  1901.) 

The  Pea(je  Prize  was  awarded  to  Monsieur  Henri  Dunant  ot 
Geneva  (founder  of  the  Red  C'ross  and  originator  of  the  CJoneva 
Convention),  and  to  Monsieur  Frederic  Passy  of  Paris  (founder  of 
the  French  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Peace,  since  merged  into 
the  Paris  Arbitration  Society.) 
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THE  TRAINING  AND  STATUS  OF  PRIMARY 
AND  SECONDARY  TEACHERS  IN 

SWITZERLAND. 


"  AU  the  provisions  hitherto  described  would  be  of  none  effect  if  we  took 
no  pains  to  procure  for  the  public  school  thus  cx)nstituted  an  able  master, 
and  worthy  of  the  hi^h  vocation  of  instructing  the  people.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  that  it  is  the  master  that  maKes  the  school.  And, 
indeed,  what  a  well-assorted  union  of  qualities  is  required  to  constitute 
a  good  schoolmaster !  A  good  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  a  man  who 
knows  much  more  than  he  is  called  upon  to  teach,  that  he  may  teach  with 
intelligence  and  with  taste ;  who  is  to  live  in  a  humble  sphere,  and  yet  to 
have  a  noble  and  elevated  mind,  that  he  may  preserve  that  dignity  of 
sentiment  and  of  deportment,  without  which  he  will  never  obtain  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  families ;  who  possesses  a  rare  mixture  of 
^ntleness  and  firmness,  for,  inferior  thougn  he  be  in  station  to  many 
mdividuals  in  the  commune,  he  ought  to  be  the  obsequious  servant  of 
none— a  man  not  ignorant  of  his  rights,  but  thinking  much  more  of  his 
duties  ;  showing  to  all  a  good  example,  and  serving  to  all  as  a  counsellor  ; 
not  ^ven  to  change  his  condition,  but  satisfied  with  his  situation,  because 
it  gives  him  the  power  of  doing  good^  and  who  has  made  up  nis  mind 
to  live  and  to  die  in  the  service  of  pnmary  instruction,  which  to  him  is 
the  service  of  God  and  his  fellow-creatures.  To  rear  masters  approaching 
to  such  a  model  is  a  difficult  task  ;  and  yet  we  must  succeed  in  it,  or  else 
we  have  done  nothing  for  elementary  instruction.^ 

(From  a  Speech  by  M.  Guizot  in  introducing  a  Bill  on  Elenuntary 
Education  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Dejmtles  in  1832.) 


*'  Jjooking  at  the  training  of  teachers,  we  strive  to  make  men  and  women 
competent  for  the  difficult  duties  whicn  the  task  of  educating  our  people 
lays  upon  them,  to  equip  them  with  knowledge,  and  to  fill  them  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  wort  which  is  to  enable  our  future  generations  to 
accompli^,  with  increasing  strength  and  clearer  insight  those  tasks  in 
the  civilisation  of  the  world  which  Providence  has  marked  out  for  the 
German  people." 

(From  Prof.  Reives  paper  on  "  Tendencies  in  the  Edticational  Systems  of 
Germany,"  in  vol.  Hi.  of  Special  Re)xyi't^  on  Educational  Subjects.) 
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THE    TRAINING    AND    STATUS    OF    PRIMARY    AND 
SECONDARY   TEACHERS  IN   SWITZERLAND. 


I. — The  Number  of  Training  Colleges  in  Switzerland. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  in  no  country  in  Europe  is 
the  unportance  of  training  for  the  teacher  more  clearly  recognised 
than  in  Switzerland  *  as  will  be  at  once  apparent  when  we  state 
that  this  little  country,  with  an  area  about  twice  that  of  Wales 
and  a  population  of  about  three  millions,  had  in  1895  no  fewer 


^Each  of  the  25  cantons  has  its  own  independent  school  organisation 
(see  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant's  uaper  on  The  Organisation  of  Education  in 
Sttfitzerland  in  vol.  iii.  of  Special  Reports).  To  show  the  completeness  of 
the  cantonal  supply  let  us  take  the  case  of  Bern,  whose  population  and 
area  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  Gloucestershire.  In  1894  its  establish- 
ments for  jnihlic  instruction  were  as  follow^s : — 

I.  Primary  Degree. 

1.  2,085  FHnuinj  SctioiAs  with  obligatory  instruction  for  8  years 
after  6  years  of  age. 

2.  1,536  Sch<xdH  of  Sewing  with  obligatory  instruction  for  9  years. 

3.  Higher  Pn'mari/  Srhooh  with  a  somewhat  more  advanced 
programme  than  No.  1 . 

4.  Continuation  Schttolis  for  lads  after  they  have  left  the  primary 
school.  Attendance  is  compulsory  in  communes  which  have  adopted 
them.    Nos.  3  and  4  were  only  introduced  in  1894. 

II. — Secondary  Degree. 

1.  69  District  Schools  receiving  the  pupils  at  10  years  of  age  and 
having  a  5  years'  course. 

2.  The  Cantonal  Schofjl  at  Porrentruy. 

3.  The  Gymnasium  at  Bern. 

4.  „  at  Berthoud. 

Noa.  2,  3  and  4  receive  pupils  after  10  years  of  age.  Theygive  first  to  all 
the  scholars  a  3  years'  course  without  ancient  languages.  Then  the  pupils 
divide  into  two  sections,  the  Literary  Section  and  the  Real  Section,  each 
with  a  course  of  5^  years. 

5.  School  of  Commerce  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Bern,  with  a  course 
of  4  years. 

UI.— Superior  Decree. 

1.  University  of  Uern^i  with  faculties  for  theology,  law,  medicine, 
and  philosophy  (mcluding  science  and  letters).    Tt  contains  a  Higher 


^  It  should  Ik?  ol>served  that  there  arc  five  universities  in  Switzerland. 
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than  42*  State  or  Private  Training  Colleges.  A  list  of  these 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  I.  Of  the  seminaries  there  mentioned, 
only  two  (Lucem  1775,  and  Aarau  1822)  were  in  existence 
prior  to  the  revolutionary  movements  throughout  Switzerland 
which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  old  aristocratic  oUgarchies  in 
1830  and  1881.  No  sooner  did  the  cantonal  governments  become 
thoroughly  democratic  than  popular  education  underwent  an 
enormous  development,  and  Traming  Colleges  were  established 
in  rapid  succession  throughout  the  country. 

Oi  the  42  institutions  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  train  elementar}'^ 
school-teachers  a  few  general  facts  may  be  stated.  Thev 
contain  altogether  about  2,600  students,  the  men  havine  a  small 
and  diminishing  majority.  Twenty-three  of  the  coUeges  are 
for  men,  18  for  women,  and  in  one  (Kttsnacht  near  Zurich) 
the  sexes  study  side  by  side.  Twenty-five  of  the  colleges 
are  German,  15  French,  and  2  Italian.  Again,  of  the  42 
seminaries  29  belong  to  the  State  (i.e.  the  respective  canton), 
3  belong  to  the  commimes  in  which  they  are  situated,  and 
10  are  under  private  management.  Each  State  Training 
tIJollege  and  its  annexed  practising  school  have  for  their 
management  and  superintendence  a  commission  of  usually 
seven  members  appointed  by  the  Education  Council  of  the 
canton,  and  the  Director  of  the  college  is  generally  an 
advisory  member  of  the  Commission,  whose  term  of  oftice  is 
commonly  from  four  to  six  years. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  for  us  to  obsen'o 
is  that  only  23  of  the  institutions  are  Training  Colleges  pure  and 


Training  College  for  preparing    candidates    of    l)otli   sexen  for  the 
Secondary  Teacners'  Gertincate. 

2.  The  Veterinary  School  at  Bern. 

3.  The  School  of  Fine  Arts^  for  designing,  painting,  and  modelling. 

IV.— Special  Establishments. 

1.  Training  College  at  Hof^mjl^  for  training  German-speaking  male 
teachers  for  primary  schools. 

2.  Training    College    at    Ptyrrentnnj,  for  French-si^eaking    male 
teachers. 

3.  Trainituj   College  at  JIlnneUHinky   for  German-speaking  female 
teachers. 

4.  Traininfj    College    at    Del^mtrnt,    for    French-si>eaking    female 
teachers. 

T).  Training  College  at  Secondary  School  for  Girls  at  Bern. 

Q.  Institution  for  Deaf  }futes   at  Miinchenbuchsee,  where  they 
receive  primary  instruction  and  learn  handicrafts. 

The  supply  of  schools  in  Canton  Zurich  is  even  more  complete  ;  Init 
what  county  m  Great  Britain  having  a  population  of  r)4,(XK)  can  boast  of  an 
educational  etpiipment  like  this  ? 

*  This  excludes  7  or  8  secondary  schools  that  give  instruction  in  the 
theory  of  education,  and  in  this  and  other  rt',si>ects  re^mble  Training 
Colleges. 
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.simple,  the  other  19  forminpf  part  of  Higher  Primary*  Schools, 
or  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Gymnasia.  In  these  higher  schools 
the  future  teacners  i-eceive  the  same  general  education  as  those 
about  to  enter  the  Universities  or  preparing  for  scientific  and 
commercial  pursuits,  but  there  are,  ot  coui-se,  special  classes  and 
arrangements  for  the  professional  training  of  the  pupils  intending 
to  become  teachers.  During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  it  has 
been  much  discussed  in  Switzerland  which  of  the  two  methods 
gives  the  better  equipment  for  a  teacher,  and  the  teachers  of 
several  cantons  have  aeclared  themselves  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  higher-school  system.f  Indeed,  in  recent  years  two  or  three 
Training  Colleges  {e.ij.  in  Zug  and  Solothurn)  have  passed  over 
into  the  other  category.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  commend  such 
a  course,  for  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  a  profession  than  too 
early  specialisation.  If  teachers,  even  imtil  tne  age  of  sixteen, 
studiea  side  by  side  in  our  higher  schools  with  those  preparing 
for  the  other  professions  and  walks  of  life,  they  would  doubtless 
gain  much  in  width  of  outlook  and  of  culture. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Appendix  I.  that  only  one  University  in 
Switzerland  undertakes  the  training  of  the  elementary  school- 
teacher, viz.,  the  University  of  Basel.  The  Great  Coimcil  of  the 
canton  has  since  1892  granted  6,000  francs  per  annum  to  the 
Universitv  to  arrange  a  special  course  of  1 J  or  2  years  for  those 
about  to  become  primary  teachers. 

IF. — Conditions  of  Admission  to  Training  Colleges. 

There  are  no  pupil-teachers  in  Switzerland.  That  system, 
indeed,  has  now  been  discarded  by  the  whole  of  Europe  except 
Britain  and  some  of  the  poorer  villages  of  Russia.  The  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  Swiss  Training  Colleges  get  their 
preparatory  education,  as  a  rule,  in  a  primary  school,  and  there- 
after two  or  three  years  in  a  higher  primary  school  (see  the  second 
column  of  Appendix  IV.,  in  connection  with  which  it  should, 
however,  be  mentioned  that  more  and  more  of  the  colleges  are 
requiring  that  the  entrants  shall  have  spent  at  least  two  or  three 
years  in  a  Sekundarschule). 

The  minimum  age  for  admission  is  generally  15,  but  in  some 


*  A  SekwiularschxUe  in  Switzerland  does  not  correspfond  to  a  secondary 
school  in  this  country.  It  is  lust  a  higher  grade  elementary  school,  with  an 
additional  three  or  four  years  course  for  carrying  on  the  education  of  the 
pupil  to  the  age  of  15  or  16  on  the  same  lines  as  m  the  ordinary  elementary 
schooL  Schools  of  the  same  grade  as  our  secondary  schools  are  called 
Middle  Schools  {Mittelichiden^  JScoles  moyennesj  or  cantonal  schools)  in 
Switzerland.  As  this  peculiar  nomenclature  of  the  Swiss  schools  might 
cause  misunderstanding  we  shall  in  this  Report  call  the  SekundartchuUn 
Hi^er  Primary  Sdiools,  and  the  MittdKhulen  Secondary  Schools. 

t  As  early  as  1865,  1871,  and  1887  the  elementary  school  teachers  of 
canton  Zurich  recommended  that  candidates  should  receive  their  general 
education  at  the  Cantonal  Secondary  Schools,  and  that  the  professional 
training  should  be  given  by  institutions  specially  organised  for  tne  purpose, 
cw  hf  the  University. 
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places  it  is  as  high  as  17|  or  18.  As  an  example  of  the  regula- 
tions which  an  applicant  has  to  fulfil,  let  us  take  those  recently 
issued  for  the  College  of  Mttnchenbuchseo  (Hofwyl)  in  canton 
Bern.* 

^nditions  of  Along  with  the  apijlit-atioii  the  following  certiticAte^  have  to  be  .sent : 
dmission  to  ^>  *^  certiliciU^:  of  birth  ;  2,  a  nicilical  certificate  on  tlie  state  of  health,  and  on 
'raining  *^y  constitutional  weaknassej^,  of  the  candidate  ;  3,  a  certificate  from  the 
k)llege  of  teacher  of  the  candidate  concerning  his  upbringing  and  education,  to  be 
fundien-  attested  and  added  to  by  the  C-omniittee  of  the  School,  as  well  as,  if 
othsee,  |)r>88ible,  by  |>astoi*K'  certificates. 

ajiton  B«$ni.  The  cantiidate.s  must  (I)  be  natives  of  the  canton  or  sons  of  ^larents 
settled  ni  the  canton.  In  exceptional  cases  those  not  resident  in  canton 
Bern  can  Ikj  admitted  if  they  pay  the  full  cost  of  their  maintenance  and 
education;  (2)  liave  attained  the  age  of  15  on  1st  April  of  the  year  of 
admission  ;  (3)  be  tree  from  l)odily  infirmities  which  would  interfere  witli 
their  future  work  as  teachers  ;  (4)  produce  favourable  certificates  of  moral 
character ;  and  (5)  not  have  lieen  already  twice  rejected  because  of  unfitness 

The  preliminary  conditions  having  been  fulfilled,  the  candi- 
dates have  to  pass  a  written  and  oral  examination  in  Religion, 
Singing  (violin  and  piano  optional),  German,  French,  Arithmetic, 
Mensuration  of  surfaces  and  soUds,  Natural  Science  (elements  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  physiology  of  the  human  body,  the  most 
important  native  animals,  cmtivated  plants,  and  minerals), 
History  (general  history  from  the  Reformation  up  to  1848,  and 
Swiss  history  from  the  establishment  of  the  Federation  in  that 
year),  Greography  (Switzerland,  and  the  most  important  European 
countries  and  food-growing  coimtries  througnout  the  world, 
mathematical  geography).  Drawing,  Gymnastics, 

In  this  college  mst  spring  (1899)  out  of  46  applicants  23  were 
admitted,  while  at  Hindeloank,  also  in  canton  Bern,  29  girls 
out  of  55  were  admitted. 

In  this  and  most  of  the  other  cantons  the  successful  candidates 
are  taken  at  first  on  trial  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  (usually 
three  months),  and  then  those  are  definitely  admitted  on  whom 
the  teachers  report  favourably. 


III. — Length  of  Course  and  Subjects  of  Instruction  in 

Swiss  Training  Colleges. 

Appendix  I.  shows  that  the  length  of  the  curricula  of  the 
Normal  Colleges  in  Switzerland  varies  generally  from  two  to  four 
years.  In  twelve  of  the  colleges  it  is  the  latter  figure,  and  even 
ni  those  with  a  shorter  cumculum  the  tendency  is  to  increase 
the  number  of  sessions  as  the  requirements  of  the  teachers 
throughout  the  country  are  gradually  raised. 

Twenty-four  of  the  colleges  begin  their  session  in  spring  (May 
or  June),  and  the  remaining  eighteen  in  autumn  (September  or 
October).    The  holidays  during  the  year  generally  amount  to  ten 


*  Reglement  fnr  die  Aufnahmspriii^ung  zum  Eintritt  ins  Staatsseminar 
von  Hofwyl  Kan  ton  Bern  vom  20  Februar,  1897. 
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or  eleven  weeks,  viz.,  a  fortnight  in  spring  and  autumn,  four 
weeks  in  summer,  and  a  week  from  Chnstmas  to  New  Year. 

Never  are  as  many  students  taught  in  a  class  in  Switzerland 
as  we  often  find  in  the  English  and  Scotch  Training  Collies. 
Rarely  in  fact  are  more  than  25  taught  together,  and  if  the 
number  of  students  in  a  year  exceed  this  they  are  divided 
in  alphabetical  order  into  two  parallel  classes  *  For  example, 
in  the  Kusnacht  College,  on  tne  shores  of  Lake  Zurich,  the 
149  students  in  the  coUege  last  summer  were  taught  in  the 
following  divisions,  commencing  with  the  youngest: — 


Men. 

Women. 

Class     Ia.       -        -        -        - 

16 

6 

Class     Ib.       -       -       -        - 

22 

— 

aass  IIa.       - 

16 

5 

Class  IIb.                       -        - 

18 

— 

tClassIII.         .        -        -        - 

25 

4 

Class  IVa.       -        -        .        - 

16 

4 

Class  IVb. 

14 

4 

The  subjects  of  instruction  and  the  number  of  hours  per 
week  devoted  to  each  vary  somewhat  in  the  difterent  Swiss 
colleges,  as  will  be  seen  from  Appendix  II.  To  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  subjects  and  number  of  hours  assigned  to  each,  we 
may  repeat  here  the  summary  of  the  time-table  of  the  KUsnacht 
Training  College  J — the  largest  and  certainly  one  of  the  best  in 
SMritzeriand. 

I.— Obugatoey  Subjects. 


Class. 

I. 

XL 

ni. 

IV. 

Total. 

Gtermau       -        .       .        - 

5 

5 

5 

5 

20 

Pedagogy     -        -        -        - 

2 

2 

3 

7 

Methodology 

— 

3 

3 

French         .       -        -        . 

4 

4 

3      1 

3 

14 

Mathematics 

3 

6 

6       1 

6 

22 

Natural  Science  - 

4      • 

4 

4 

4 

16 

Laboratory  Work 

2 

2 

4 

History        .        .        -        . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

12 

Qeo^phy  -       .        -       - 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Sm^ng        .... 
Vioun  -        -       -       -       - 

2 
2 

4 
2 

4 

1 

4 
1 

14 
6 

Drawing      -        -        -       . 

3 

3 

2 

2 

10 

Writing       ...       - 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Gymnastics  -       -       -       - 

2       > 

2 

2 

2 

8 

33 

37 

34 

39 

143 

♦  This  is  also  the  case  in  Training  Colleges  in  Germany. 
1 1  was  informed  that  this  class  also  would  in  the  next  session  be  divided 
into  two  sections. 
\  The  detailed  time-table  of  this  college  is  given  in  Appendix  V 
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11. — Optional  SuBJBtrrs. 


LaDguages 


ksience. 


Class. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


Total. 


^Religious  History 

English 

Latin  - 

tPiano 

Drawing 


2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


2 

4 

I       — 

6 

6 

1 

6 

I 

2 

Excursions 
or  the  study 
»f  Science 
ind  Physical 
[^reography. 


The  standard  of  instruction  in  each  subject  will  be  best  seen 
from  the  syllabus  (given  below)  of  the  final  certificate  examination 
for  which  the  students  are  prepared. 

Only  a  few  general  remarks  need  here  be  miide  on  some  of  the 
subjects  calling  for  mention. 

Modem  languages  receive  most  attention  in  the  colleges  in 
the  German-speakuig  parts  of  the  country,  but  in  all  the  Swiss 
colleges  except  four  the  study  of  one  language  other  than  the 
mother-tongue  is  compulsorj'.  In  the  German-speaking  cantons 
French  is  tiiught,  and  m  French-speaking  portions  of  the  country 
towards  the  west  and  south-west,  German  is  taught.  English  is 
an  optional  subject  in  eight  colleges — two  for  men  and  six  for 
women.  In  only  two  coUeges  (both  in  canton  Zurich)  is  Latin 
taught,  and  even  in  those  it  is  optional. 

A  perusal  of  Appendix  II.  shows  that  science  instruction 
occupies  an  important  place  in  all  the  Swiss  Normal  Colleges, 
from  three  to  six  hours  a  week  being  as  a  rule  devoted  to  it  bv 
each  class.  The  colleges  are  generally  well  equipped  witn 
laboratories  and  workshops,  in  which  the  students  learn  experi- 
mental methods  and  the  handling  of  the  most  important 
chemical  and  physical  apparatus.  The  splendid  scientific  collec- 
tion and  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  at  Kfisnacht  would 
do  credit  even  'to  a  technical  college. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  coimtry  where  so  many  of  the 
inhabitants  live  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  science  of 
agriculture  comes  m  for  much  attention  in  the  Training  Colleges, 
and  in  a  number  of  them  (e.g.y  Hofwyl,  Porrentruy,  Muristalden, 
Richenbank,  Zug,  Hauterive,  Rorschach,  Chur,  Wettingen, 
Kreuzlingen  and  Sion)  the  students  have  to  supplement  tneir 
theoretical  studies  by  practical  work  in  the  fields. 

As  illustrating  the  thoroughly  rational  method  of  teaching 
science  and  geography,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  most  of  the 
colleges  the  students  make  every  year  an  Alpine  excursion  of 
two  or  three  days'  duration  in  order  to  study  in  the  field  botany, 
zoology,  geology,  and  physical  geography.  For  example,  last 
summer  the  female  students  of  Del^mont  travelled  to  Basel, 
Luceni,  Stanz  (famous  not  only  for  its  beautiful  situation,  but 


♦  Practically  every  student  takes  this. 

+ 1  was  informed  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  students  take  this  in 
the  first  two  years,  and  about  one-half  during  the  last  two  years. 
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also  because  of  its  association  with  the  labours  of  Pestalozzi),  over 
the  BrUiiig  Pass  to  Meiriiigen,  thence  to  Intorlaken,  Grindelwald, 
Thun,  Bern,  and  then  home  again. 

The  students  of  the  first  and  second  year  at  Ktlsnacht 
College  go  ^vith  some  of  their  teachers  for  a  three  days'  ioumey 
each  year.  The  students  in  the  third  class  are  away  for  four 
days,  and  shortly  before  I  visited  the  college  last  July 
the  students  of  Class  IV.  had  returned  from  a  nine  days' 
exclusion  in  which  they  had  gone  as  far  as  the  Rhone  Glacier. 
The  Canton  pays  one-half  of  tne  expenses  of  the  excursions  and 
the  students  the  other. 

The  musical  instruction  is  always  very  jjrominent  in  the  Music. 
Swiss  colleges.  Singing  and  theory  of  music  sometimes  get 
as  many  as  five  hours  a  week  in  a  class,  and  in  all  but  eleven 
collies  instrumental  instruction  is  obligatory.  The  commonest 
instrument  is  the  violin,  then  the  organ,  piano,  harmonium, 
and  zither. 

Gymnastics  are  taught  in  all  except  two  small  colleges,  Gymnof 
and  this  subject  has  generally  two  hours  a  week  devoted  to 
it  bv  each  class.  Indeed,  it  is  made  compulsory  by  the 
Conroderal  Grovernment,  and  the  Director  of  Education  for 
the  Canton  has  to  send  a  report  of  the  annual  inspection  in 
this  subject  to  the  Military  Department  of  Switzerland. 


IV. — The  Professional  Training  of  the  Students. 

All  the  instruction  in  the  colleges  is  given  of  course  with 
special  reference  to  the  future  vocation  of  the  students  and 
tne  needs  and  organistition  of  the  popular  schools.  With 
the  same  objects  in  view,  lessons  are  given  in  pedagogy  and 
method.  But  competent  observers  of  the  Swiss  colleges  must 
we  think  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  practical  training 
the  students  get  in  teaching  is  perhaps  the  weakest  point 
of  the  system,  and  hardly  receives  the  amount  of  attention 
that  its  importance  deserves.*  Indeed,  this  part  of  the  work 
is  not  done  so  thoroughly  as  in  the  colleges  of  our  own 
country,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  elaborate  system 
in  Germany.! 

In    all    the  colleges   there   is  instruction  ^ven  ui  general  Peilago; 
pedagogy,  either  preceded  or  followed  by  a  stuay  of  the  history 
of  education,  in  some  cases  from  the  earliest  times  up  to  the 


♦This  is  the  view  taken  also  bjr  C.  Grob,  editor  of  Swiss  Educational 
Statistics  in  Jahrhv4:h  des  Unterrichtstoesens  in  der  Schwetz.  1890,  p.  13, 
and  homolo^ted  by  so  great  an  authority  as  Dr.  A.  Huber  in  Schweizeruche 
SchtdgtatisHk,  Vol.  viiL.  p.  1132.  Mr.  Grob  says,  "Die  beruHiche  Ausriis- 
tung  der  kiinftigen  Yolksschullehrer  konunt  aus  verschiedenen  Griinden 
an  den  meisten  Lehrerseminarien  nicht  zu  der  wunsch1)arcn  Geltung,'* 
and  then  goes  on  to  point  out  the  chief  defects. 

tDescribed  by  the  writer  of  this  Kci>ort  in  a  i»ai)er  on  7'he  Trainhfj  of 
Primnrt/  and  Sftcffiuiary  Tearhern  in  Genua  mj  whicli  appeared  in  the 
EductioncJ  News  in  May  and  June,  1899. 
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present  day,  and  in  other  colleges  only  the  chief  periods  are 
studied,  and  an  educational  work  read  such  as  restalozzi's 
ethodology  Leonard  ivnd  Gerfrudc.  Also  the  instruction  in  method  either 
covers  all  the  s(?hool  subjects  or  only  the  chief  ones,  such  as 
reading,  arithmetic  and  singing.  In  most  of  the  colleges  the 
pedagogy  and  method  are  taught  by  different  teachers,  and  in 
some  colleges  each  lecturer  is  master  of  method  in  his  own 
subject.  The  invariable  rule  is  to  commence  the  exercises  of  the 
stuaents  in  teaching  in  the  last  two  years  of  their  course,  and 
what  will  appear  a  novel  feature  to  most  English  educationists  is 
that  the  Practising  School  generally  comprises  only  the  four 
lowast  classes  of  the  school  annexed  to  the  college,  that  is,  con- 
sists of  children  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age.  The  four  classes  are 
tauffht  in  one  room,  and  the  Practising  School  is  organised  as  a 
moacl  of  an  undivided  primary  school,  doubtless  for  the  sake  of 
the  majority  of  the  students,  who  will  afterwards  become 
teachers  of  small  rural  schools. 

This  part  of  the  training  of  the  future  teacher  is  so  important 
that  I  may  give  a  sketch  of  how  it  is  done  in  some  of  the  colleges 
I  visited, 
ractical  At  Ktisnacht  there  is  a  special  master  of  pedagogy  and  method,* 

raining  at  who  is  also  headmaster  of  the  Practising  School,  m  which  he  is 
Usnacht.  aided  by  a  certificated  assistant.  For  the  following  account  I 
am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Director,  Dr.  Utzinger,  who 
remarks,  however,  that  the  scheme  is  at  present  undergomg  revi- 
sion and  may  be  somewhat  altered :  "  Our  students  of  Class  II. 
receive  instruction  two  hours  a  week  in  the  history  of  education. 
In  Class  III.  the  same  number  of  hours  is  devoted  to  the  histor}' 
of  education  and  general  pedagogic  matters.  In  Class  IV.  two 
hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  psychology  and  pedagogy  and 
four  to  method.  In  a  part  of  these  four  hours  the  students 
receive  connected  instruction  in  general  method  and  the  method 
of  individual  school  subjects,  and  in  another  part  of  the  time  the 
practical  exercises  in  teaching  take  place.  For  the  latter  all  the 
students  have  to  hand  in  a  written  preparation  of  the  lesson,  and 
one  of  the  students  teaches  the  lesson  to  a  class  from  the  school, 
while  the  other  students  and  the  master  criticise.  At  other 
hours  the  whole  of  Class  IV.  goes  to  the  school  to  listen  to  model 
lessons  given  by  the  teacher,  and  these  form  the  basis  of  sub- 
sequent discussion.  The  students  of  Class  IV.  also  one  after 
the  other  throughout  the  whole  year  go  to  the  school,  each  for 
three  days  at  a  time,t  to  study  the  organisation  of  the  Practising 
School,  give  lessons  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  and  help 
to  correct  their  faults  by  written  exercises.  Afterwards  a  written 
report  of  the  visit  has  to  be  handed  in."  In  addition  to  this  each 
student  has  to  teach  a  certain  branch  to  a  class  for  two  or  three 

*  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  co-ordination,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
methodology  can  be  made  much  more  impressive  by  reference  to  the 
psychology  and  principles  of  education,  and  on  the  other  the  pedagogy  will 
be  more  practical  if  evolved  from,  or  tested  by,  the  methodology. 

+  This  is  (lone  by  each  student  in  the  class  three  or  four  times  throughout 
the  year 
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weeks,  and  tx)wards  the  end  of  his  course  he  is  allowed  at  times 
to  undertake  the  management  of  the  whole  Practising  School, 
that  is,  four  classes  of  about  sixty  pupils  of  ages  rangmg  from 
six  to  ten. 

The  practical  training  of  the  students  at  Porrentruy  in  the  Jura  Practical 
portion  of  canton  Bern  is  thus  described  in  the  progi-annne  of  the  Tra^ni>Jg  ^t 
college :  The  Principal  gives  instruction  in  history  of  pedagogy,  ^"^^"  "^^' 
general  pedagogy,  school  oi-giuiisation,  general  methodology,  and 
the  method  of  linguistic  teaching,  with  practical  exercises.  The 
methodology  of  the  other  subjects  is  taught  by  the  difl'erent 
masters  of  tne  college.  The  students  of  the  two  higher  classes 
are  called  upon  in  turn  to  gi¥e  instruction  in  lecole  dnppllcatian. 
Those  of  the  last  year  are  exercised  little  by  little  to  manage  the 
whole  school.  They  keep  a  diary  Anth  an  exact  record  oi  their 
work,  and  the  observations  they  have  been  able  to  make.  This 
is  handed  to  the  master  in  chai-ge  of  the  school,  who  adds  his 
remarks  on  the  capabilities  of  the  student  as  a  teacher  and 
discipUnarian,  and  then,  after  consultation  with  the  Principal  and 
the  teachers  of  the  special  subjects,  he  gives  the  necessar}' 
practical  instructions  to  the  student.  Those  explanations  and 
criticisms  evoked  by  the  diary  are  made  by  the  teacher  during 
the  hours  assigned  to  methodology. 

At  Del^mont  College  for  Women,  also  in   canton  Bern,  the  Practical 
course  is  a  three  years  one  but  as  there  are  few  students  (28  last  T^'u^^^^^^ 
year)  there  is  only  one  class,  which  is  renewed  every  three  years.    ^  "^^"  * 
In  their  last  two  years  the  students  get  practice  in  teaching  in  the 
school  under  the  superintendence  of  tne  mistress  of  the  school. 
They  go  two  by  two  tor  half  a  week  to  the  school,  so  that  the  turn 
of  each  student  comes  round  again  after  about  seven  weeks.     The 
Practising  School  contains  about  50  pupils  from  six  to  nine  years 
of  age,  and  the  students  teach  each  of  the  three  classes  alternately. 

V. — Fees  and  Expenses  of  Board. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Appendix  IV.  that  seminarists  do  not  as  a  Fee«. 
rule  pay  fees,  unless  they  do  not  belong  to  the  canton,  or  are 
merely  day  students,  or  in  cases  in  which  the  Training  College  is 
only  part  of  a  larger  institution.  Indeed,  for  all  the  pubfic  Training 
Collies  in  Switzerland  the  total  annual  amount  of  fees  is  only 
about  £1,400. 

Switzerland  is  reputedly  not  a  rich  country,  and  parents  desirous  Boardins 
of  educating  their  children  to  become  teachers  are  generally  too  Houses  For 
poor  to  be  able  unassisted  to  support  them  for  several  years  at  ^^^  Student* 
colleges  remote  from  their  homes.     Hence  for  economic  reasons 
the  majority  (25  out  of  42)  of  the  Training  Colleges  in  Switzerland 
board  tne  students  in  the  college  buildings.*    The  charges  for  board 

*  The  experience  of  Kiisnacht  seems  however  to  prove  that  a  boarding 
house  system  is  not  necessary  in  Switzerland  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  supply 
of  students,  and  that  the  system  is  not  much  cheaper  for  tlie  state.  The 
college  had  a  boarding  house  from  ten  yeard  after  it  was  established  (1832) 
till  1875.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  temporarily  closed  and  it  has  not  been 
found  necessary  to  open  it  again.  Jn  lieu  of  the  assistance  obtained  from  a 
lK>ardiiig  house  the  Dursaries  have  been  proportionally  raised  to  help  the 
students  to  board  with  private  families  in  tne  town,  and  as  a  result  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  state  have  hardly  increased. 
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are  always  very  low.  At  Chur  in  canton  Giisons  the  students  are 
boarded  free.  So,  too,  are  the  students  of  the  Pedagogic  Depart- 
ment of  the  C-antonal  School  at  Solothurn,  but  in  this  case  the 
total  expenses  for  everything  are  calculated  to  be  about  7*25  francs 
per  week,  and  of  this  tlie  students  after  they  become  teachers  have 
to  refund  to  the  state  three  francs  for  each  week. 

In  canton   Bern*  the  charge  for  lodging,  food,  washing,  fire, 
'     light,  and  medical  attendance  is  150  fmncs  (£6)  per  annum  for 
the  poorest   students;  students   who   are   in   expectation   of  a 
fortune  of 

£40  pay  an  addition  to  this  of  £1 

£80         „  „         „  „     £2 

£120       „  „  ,,  „     £3 

and  so  on  till  £400  and  upwards      „  „  £10. 

Also  where  the  parents  have  a  net  income  of 

£40     there  is  an  addition  made  of  £1 
£80         „         „  „         „         „     £2 

£1^0       „  „  „         „         „     x4 

£160  and  upwards    „         „         „  £10. 

The  particulars  as  to  fortune  and  income  are  ascertained  from 
the  registers  of  public  taxation. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  average  charge  runs  from  £12 
to  £16  per  annum,  and  lies  nearer  the  former  figure  than  the  latter. 
The  Daily  The  daily  life  in  any  one  of  the  Training  Colleges   with   a 

Routine  at  a  boarding  house  is  pretty  much  the  same,  ana  we  may  take  the 
Training  following  account  with  which  the  Director  of  the  torrentruy 
a  B^^ing     College  for  men  has  kindly  furnished  me,  as  typical  of  the  rest : 

House. 

In  summer  the  students  rise  at  5  a.m.  "l    a  n  ^.u 

5.20-6.20  study  ^  '^^ 

6.20-6.45  sweep  the  class-rooms  and  dormitories  I       ^J^  ^^ 
6.45  breakfast  *^  ^   an  hour 

7-11  (or  12  according  to  the  day  of  the  week 

and  the  class)  lessons 
12-1  dinner  and  recreation 
1-2  study 
2-6  lessons  with  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  four 

o'clock  for  tea 
6-7  study 

7-8  supper  and  recreation 
8-9i  study,  and  then  retire  for  the  night. 

In    the    Training  Colleges    of   Switzerland   there   are   still 
distinct  traces  of  the   teaching  of  Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg,  and 


later  in 
winter. 


*  Rfeglement  fixant  la  pension  k  payer  par  les  elbvo.-;  des  ecoles  normalen 
du  canton  de  Berne,  4  octobre,  1876. 
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Vehrli*  that  manual  labour  ou^ht  to  form  a  part  of  the  instruc 
tion,  and  this  not  only  because  it  is  in  itself  an  important  part  oi 
education,  but  to  train  the  students  to  suitable  habits  of  thought 
and  Ufe  for  the  laborious  nature  of  their  profession,  and  prevent 
them  from  becoming  discontented  afterwards  with  their  lot 
amongst  the  simple  peasantry  with  whom  they  may  have  to 
mingle.  Hence  agriculture  is  a  common  branch  of  study  in  the 
Swiss  colleges,  and  in  connection  with  it  the  students  have 
genemlly  to  work  for  two  hours  in  the  fields  or  in  the  garden 
after  dinner  or  afternoon  lessons.  Also  in  many  of  the  boarding 
establishments  the  students  assist  in  the  domestic  work.  They 
lay  the  table  and  afterwards  remove  and  wash  the  dishes,  they 
keep   the    dormitories,  lobbies,  stairs  and  class-rooms    clean; 


♦  Sir  J.  Kay-Shuttleworth*8  description  of  his  visit  about  50  years  ago 
to  the  college  of  which  Vehrli  was  Director  at  Kreuzlingen,  on  Lake 
Constance,  is  so  beautiful,  that  I  am  tempted  to  ^ve  an  extract  from  it. 
"Vehrli  welcomed  us  witn  frankness  ana  simplicity,  which  at  once  won 
our  confidence.  He  pointed  to  the  viands,  which  were  coarse,  and  said, 
*  I  am  a  peasant's  son.  I  wish  to  be  no  other  than  I  am.  the  teacher  of  the 
sons  of  the  peasantry.  You  are  welcome  to  my  meal ;  it  is  coarse  and 
homely,  but  it  is  offered  cordially.* 

"  We  sat  down  with  him.  *  These  potatoes,'  he  said,  *  are  our  own.  We 
won  them  from  the  earth,  and  therefore  we  need  no  dainties,  for  our 
appetite  is  gained  by  labour,  and  the  fruit  of  our  toil  is  always  savoury.' 
This  introduced  the  subject  of  industry.  He  told  us  all  the  pupils  of  the 
normal  school  laboured  daily  some  hours  in  a  garden  of  several  acres 
attached  to  the  house,  and  they  jierformed  all  the  domestic  duty  of  the 
household.  When  we  walked  out  with  Vehrli  we  found  them  in  the 
garden  digging,  and  carrying  on  other  garden  operations  with  great 
asidduity.  Others  were  sawing  wood  into  logs,  and  chopping  it  into 
billets  in  the  court-yard.  Some  brought  in  sacks  of  potatoes  on  their 
backs,  or  baskets  of  recently  gathered  vegetables,  others  laboured  in  the 
domestic  duties  of  the  household. 

"After  a  while  the  bell  rang,  and  immediately  their  out-door  labours  ter- 
minated, and  they  returned  in  an  orderly  manner  with  all  their  implements, 
and,  washed,  they  reassembled  in  their  respective  class  rooms 

"  As  we  returned  from  the  garden  with  the  pupils  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  day,  we  stood  for  a  few  minutes  with  Vehrli  in  the  court-yard  by 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  puT>ils  had  ascended  into  the  class-rooms,  and 
the  evening  being  tranouil  ana  warm,  the  windows  were  thrown  up,  and 
we  shortly  afterwards  neard  them  sing  in  excellent  harmony.  As  soon 
as  this  song  had  ceased  we  sent  a  message  to  request  another ;  and  thus,  in 
succession,  we  called  for  song  after  song  of  Na^eli,  imagining  that  we  were 
only  directing  them  at  their  usual  hour  of  instruction  in  vocal  music 
There  was  a  great  charm  in  this  simple  but  excellent  harmony.  When  we 
had  listened  nearly  an  hour,  Vehrli  invited  us  to  ascend  into  the  room 
where  the  pupils  were  assembled.  We  followed  him,  and  on  entering  the 
apartment  great  was  our  surprise  to  discover  the  whole  school,  during  the 
period  we  had  listened,  had  been  cheering  with  songs  their  evening 
employment  of  peeling  potatoes,  and  cutting  the  stalks  from  the  green 
vegetables  and  beans  which  they  had  gathered  in  the  garden.  As  we  stood 
there  they  renewed  their  choruses  till  prayers  were  announced.  Supi»er 
had  been  previously  taken.  After  prayers  Vehrli,  walking  about  the 
apartment,  conversed  with  them  familiarly  on  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
mingling  with  his  conversation  such  friendly  admonition  as  sjirang  from 
the  incidents,  and  then  lifting  his  hands  he  i*ecoin mended  them  to  the 
protection  of  neaven,  and  dismissed  them  to  rest." 
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they  in  some  cases  split  the  wood  *  and  look  after  the  lamps  and 
the  heating.  In  this  way  they  materially  lessen  the  expenses  of 
their  board. 

VI. — Training  College  Bursaries. 

It  will  ho  seen  from  Appendix  IV.,  that  bursaries  are  awarded 
in  all  the  cuintons  except  Fribourg  and  Solothium.  In  the 
latter  bursaries  are  not  necessary,  for,  as  has  been  said,  the 
canton  bears  the  whole  expense  of  the  board,  medical  attend- 
ance, iS:c.,  of  the  young  teacher  while  he  is  preparing  for  his 
profession.  And  although  in  Fribourg  no  direct  bursaries  are 
paid,  yet  the  canton  does  so  indirectly  as  it  reduces  the 
Doard  of  deserving  pupils  from  £14  to  £10  per  annum. 
The  highest  bursaries  of  all  are  paid  in  canton  Zurich. 
ZuS'^*''"  Appendix  IV.,  shows  that  at  Kttsnacht  in  1895,  135  out  of 
198  students  received  bursaries  amounting  altogether  to  £1,484 
(in  1896,  £1,600).  The  amount  granted  to  any  student  depends 
on  his  ability,  diligence  and  conduct,  but  especially  on  his 
circumstances,  and  the  bursaries  are  reex)nsidere^l  every  year. 
The  maximum  in  Classes  I.  and  II.  is  £16,  and  in  III.  and  IV. 
£20,  and  the  average  bursary  is  £12.  It  will  be  thus  seen 
that  although  no  boardiug-hoitse  is  provided,  the  State  does 
its  duty  by  the  students,  iis  it  grants  the  most  needy  and 
deserving  of  them  £72  during  the  four  years  they  are  at 
college,  whereas  it  is  estimated  that  their  expenses  during 
the  same  period  for  board,  clothes,  books,  &c.,  need  not 
exceed  £112. 

The  State  Training  ('oU^es  of  canton  Bern  grant  to  about 

RiirmineH  in   three-fourths  of  their  students  bursaries  up  to  £16  per  annum, 

from  which  however  is  deducted  the  addition  to  the  minimum 

charge  for  board  (£6),  which,  as  has  been  explained,  the  student 

has  to  pay  according  to  his  circumstances. 

In  return  for  the  assistance  thus  given   by  the  State  for 

Ohligation  to  their  education,  the  seminarists  are  bound,  as  a  rule,  to  remain 

tainlongth     public    school  teachers    in  the  canton    for  a  certain  number 

of  lime  in  a    of  years.       The  duration  of  this  obligation  varies  from   two 

r^J**'^^^*^^  years   in   canton   Zurich  to  eight  years  in   Valais.      In  Bern 

Canton.         it  is  four  years.     Anyone  failing  to  fulfil   this  condition  has 

to    reftmd    a    part    of    the    sum    he    received    as    bursaries 

and  assisUmco  towards  his  keep,  the  fraction  depending  on  the 

time  that  remains  to  be  served.     Of  course  tne  Council  ot 

Education  of  the  canton  can  either  partially  or  wholly  forego 

this  claim  if  it  sees  good  reason. 

VII. — The    Examination    for   the    Primary  Teacher's 

Certificate. 

The  regulations  for  tlu^  diploma  examination  are  very  different 
meiS^ade   ^^  ^^®  cantons  throughout  the  country,  but  they  nearly  all  agree 

*  At  Porrentruy,  for  jcxainple,  the  students  of  the  two  lowest  classes  do 
thift  during  midday  recreation  for  about  ten  weeks  in  summer,  to  lay  in  the 
winter's  stock  of  wo<;d. 
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in  one  respect,  namely,  in  devising  some  arrangement  for  re-  strain  of  tl 
lieving  the  student  of  the   unnecessary  strain  of  having    to  ^  r^l^tj^'^"?] 
undergo  examination  in  a  bewildering  variety  of  subjects  at  one  Examiiiati 
time.     In  Zurich  and  Bern  this  is  done  by  holding  a  part  of  the 
examination  a  year  before  the  students  leave  tne  college.     In 
Zurich  the  subjects  of  the  first  part  of  the  examination  will  be 
seen  from   the  italicised  portions  of  tlie  syllabus  given  below. 
In  canton   Bern   the   first  examination  {vorprihfung)  includes 
Religion,  Psychology,  German  Grammiu*  and  Composition,  Mathe- 
matics, Natiua^l  Science,  History,  Geography,  Wnting,  while  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  examination  includes  the  instruction 

?lven  during  the  year  in  any  of  the  above  subjecjts,  and  also 
edagog)%  Methodology,  French,  Drawing,  Music,  Gvinnastics  and 
Practical  Skill. 

In  other  cantons  {e.a.y  Lucem  and  St.  Galleii)  the  leaving 
students  have  at  the  end  of  their  course  to  take  the  theoretical 
part  of  the  examination  and  come  up  for  the  practical  part  at  a  later 
period  (one  year  Lucem,  two  years  St.  Gallen)  in  order  to  have 
the  provisional  certificate  raised  to  a  full  certificate. 

Lastly,  in  some  of  the  cantons  (e.g.,  Fribourg  and  Geneva)  the 
students  do  not  receive  a  certificate  on  leaving  the  college,  but 
after  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  they  serve 
for  a  year  under  teachers  recommended  by  the  inspectors.  In 
Fribourg  they  then  come  up  for  a  second  examination  which  is 
dispensed  with  in  Geneva,  where  a  satisfactory  report  of 
their  practical  skill  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  examination  requirements  for  a  Primary  The  .subjet' 
Teacher's  Certificate  in  Switzerland  let  us  take  those  in  canton  of  exanuim 
Zurich.*     The    examination    is    conducted    by    a    commission  p^^nar 
appointed  yearly  by  the  Council  of  Education.    It  is  partly  written,  Teacher  s 
oral,  and  practical,  and  comprehends  the  following  subjects  and  Certificate 
subdivisions  of  the  same  (the  parts  printed  in  italics  are  taken  at  ^'*"'"''- 
the  end  of  the  third  session,  and  the  others  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth). 

1.  Pedagogy  AND  Methodology. — a.  Hutm-y  of  Pedaaoffy.    h.  General 
Pedagogy,    c.  Methodology,    d.  Trial  lesson  in  the  school. 

2.  German. — a.  Grammar^  prosodyy  and  composition,    h.  Reading  and 
explanation,    c.  Knowledge  of  the  literature,    d.  Essay. 

3.  French. — a.  Grammar,    h.  Reading,  translation,  speaking,    c.  Know- 
ledge of  the  literature,    d.  Essay. 

4.  History. — a.  General  Histoi^.    b.  Swiss  History. 

5.  Religious  History  (optional). 

6.  Mathematics. — a.  Algebra,    h.  Geometry,    c.  Arithmetic,    d.  Prac- 
tical Mathematics  (land  surveying,  <fec.). 

The  following  are  taken  in  the  second  part  of  the  examination  : — 

a.  Combinations  ;  binomial  theorem  *  complex  numbers ;  chief  ])ro- 
perties  of  the  higher  equations  and  or  algebraic  functions,  b.  Spherical 
trigonometry. 

♦  Das    Reglement    iiber    die    Fahigkeitspriifungen    zur     Patentirung 
ziircherischer  Primarlehrer,  vom  16  Mftrz  1880. 
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7.  Science.— a.  Botany  and  Zoologif.    b.  Chemi^rj/.    c.  Mineralogy  and 
GeoUygy.    d.  Physics  and  Physiology. 

8.  Geociraphy. — a.  Sf)eci4d  geogniphy.  b.  .\[athematical  and  physical 
geography. 

9.  Mu8ic.-ra.  Thtnry  and  compontion.  b.  Singing,  c.  Violin,  d.  Piano 
(optional). 

10.  Dkawino.— <i.  Freehand  drawing  from  nature.  6.  Linear  drawing. 
Drawings  previously  executed  have  to  oe  shown. 

11.  Writing.— Writing  on  the  blackboard,  and  specimens  of  writing 
previously  executed  have  to  be  shown. 

12.  Gymnastics.— a.  Knowledge  of  method,    b.  Practical  skill. 

Each  section  of  the  above  subjects  has  the  same  value.  In 
deciding  the  result  of  the  examinations  the  integers  1  to  5  are 
used,  with  the  following  significance : — 1  =  weak,  2  =  unsatis- 
factory (these  two  marks  are  riven  to  sections  for  which  the 
students  could  not  be  granted  a  certificate),  3  =  satisfactory, 
4= good,  5  =  very  good.  At  the  close  of  the  examination  the 
average  of  all  the  numbers  is  taken,  and  the  Examination 
Commission  has  to  keep  the  following  directions  in  mind. 

(a)  Candidates  whose  average  over  all  does  not  exceed  2^ 
fail,  and  are  not  granted  another  examination. 

(6)  Those  whose  average  lies  between  2A  and  3  can  take 
part  of  the  examination  over  again  in  the  following  year. 
If  in  this  examination  their  average  does  not  reach  3,  then 
they  cannot  be  further  employed  as  teachers. 

(i")  If  the  averajjc  of  a  candidate  is  between  3  and  3^,  but 
glaring  weakness  is  shown  in  any  of  the  more  important 
subjects  of  the  examination,  then  the  commission  recom- 
mends to  the  Education  Council  what  parts  of  the 
examination  should  be  taken  over  again  at  a  later  period. 

(d)  Candidates  whose  average  is  over  2J  but  under  3 
receive  a  certificate  marked  "  rrovisionally  Qualified,"  and 
the  Council  of  Education  can  temporarily  assign  him  to  a 
place.  If  he  does  not  pass  another  examination  within  four 
vears  his  certificate  is  cancelled. 

The  Examination  (Commission  reports  the  results  to  the  Council 
of  Education,  which  then  issues  to  the  successful  candidates  two 
certificates — 1,  the  certificate  of  qualification;  2,  the  certificate 
containing  the  whole  of  the  marks  for  the  difterent  parts  of  the 
examination.  Both  of  these  combined  form  the  Teacher's 
Certificate. 

In  canton  Bern  the  standard  of  examination  is  about  the 

same  as  the  above.     In  this  canton  69  male  and  120  female 

candidates  presented  themselves  in  the  year  1898-99,  and  of 

these  there  were  successful  64  and  117  respectively. 

utsiders  All  the  cantons  allow  those  who  have  not  studied  in  a  Normal 

ay  try  the    Seminary  to  try  the  certificate  examination  qualifying  to  teach 

?the***^^"   in  an  elemeiiUrv  sc^liool,  provided  the  candidate  is  10  years  of 
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age  and  of   good  moral  character.      But   very  few   outsiders  Elementary 
{)resent  themselves,  and,  as  one  of  the  chief  educational  authori-  ^^^^j, 
ties  in  Zurich  says,  they  form  "  a  vanishingly  small  fraction  "  of  Certificate, 
the  whole.* 

In  the  year  1896-97  the  total  number  of  male  students  in  The  Dnmbei 
training  was  1,384  (a  diminution  of  12  from  the  previous  year),  ?^  T^^fnlJ,^ 
and  of  female  students  1,149  (an  increasef  ot  94),  and  the  Colleges  an< 
numbers  successful  in  the  certificate  examination  were  374  and  the  annual 
286  respectively.     The  annual  expense  of  training  teachers  in  ^^^  ^^*" 
Switzerland  is  about  £56,000,^  so  tnat  the  cost  of  each  student 
is  about  £22  per  annum. §     The  State  contributes  about  three- 
fourths  of  this,  the  other  fourth  being  derived  to  a  small  extent  •■ 
from  fees  (about  £1,400  per  annum),  but  chiefly  from  the  income 
of  the  boarding-houses  (about  £9,000  a  year)  and  voluntary 
contributions  (about  £2,800  a  year)  from  societies  to  the  funds  of 
the  private  Training  Colleges. 


♦  Dr.  A.  Huber  in  SehwetzerUche  SchiUstatistiky  vol.  viii.,  p.  441,  writes : 
"  The  ^preat  majority  of  primary  teachers  in  Switzerland  have  received  their 
education  in  Training  Colleges  ;  only  a  vanishingly  small  fraction  has  come 
from  other  Secondary  Schools,  and  only  a  few  have  received  a  University 
edacation." 

t  In  Switzerland,  as  in  this  country,  the  perce7Uage  of  male  teachers  in 
the  elementary  schools  is  slowly  but  steadily  decreasing,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  ; — 


Total 

Year. 

Number  of 

Elementary 

Teachers. 

Men. 

Per^ 
centage. 

Women. 

Per 

centage. 

1887-88    - 

9,031 

6,127 

67-8 

2,904 

32*2 

1888-«8    • 

9,161 

6,180 

67-5 

2,971 

32*5 

188»-80    - 

9,239 

6,196 

670 

3,043 

330 

1890-91    - 

9,330 

6,225 

66*7 

3,105 

33*3 

1891-92    - 

9,418 

6,266 

66-5 

3,162 

33-5 

1892-93    - 

9,480 

6,291 

66*4 

3,187 

33*6 

1893-94    - 

9,809 

6,348 

661 

3,261 

33-9 

1894-95    - 

9,550 

6,292 

65*9 

3,258 

341 

189&-96    - 

9,664 

6,359 

661 

3,305 

339 

189&-97    - 

9,765 

6,385 

65-4 

3,370 

34*6 

Indeed  Article  24  of  the  latest  School  Law  for  Bern  (1894),  says  expressly 
"  the  elementary  classes  will  be  entrusted  as  a  rule  to  women." 

t  About  one-half  of  this  is  for  salaries,  about  one-fourth  for  the  support 
of  the  students  in  the  boarding-houses,  and  the  bursaries  awarded  amount 
to  more  than  £8,000  per  annum. 

§  See  the  financial  mrt  of  Appendix  IV.,  which,  however,  does  not  give 
the  particukrs  regarding  the  pnvate  Training  Colleges.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  when  students  are  trained  in  a  pedagogic  department  of  a  larger 
institution  the  cost  of  their  training  is  not  stated,  as  it  is  mixed  up  with  the 
general  expenditure  of  the  school. 


«W. 
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VIII. — Examination  fob  the  Higher  Primary  School 
Teacher's  Certificate  (Sekundarschullehrer). 

With  one  exception  there  are  no  Training  Colleges  in  Switzer- 
land to  train  candidates  for  teaching  in  Higher  Primary  Schools.* 
The  exception  is  the  case  of  canton  St.  Gallen,  in  which  the 
Gymnasium  has  a  course  of  a  year  and  a  half's  duration  for 
preparing  teachers  for  Higher  Modem  Schools  {ReaMchtden). 

in  all  except  eiffht  or  nine  cantons,  however,  a  teacher  must 

fulfil  certain  conditions,  and  pass  an  examination  in  order  to 

^  obtain  a  diploma  qualifying  to  teach  in  a  higher  primary  school. 

The  conditions  and  scope  of  the  examination  are  somewhat 

ditferent  in  the  various    cantons,  and,  as    in   the    preceding 

chapter,  we  shall   take  the  regulations  of   canton   ^Zurich   as 

representative  of  the  others. 

legulations       In  canton  Zurichf  candidates  for  examination   must  have 

!uS!^°       ((t)  the  full  qualification  of  an  elementary  teacher,  (6)  served  at 

least  one  year  in  a  school  of  the  primary  grade,  (c)  studied  for 

two  years  at  a  University  the  subjects  selected  for  examination, 

but  for  a   modem  language  one   of  the  years  may  have  been 

spent  in  the  respective  country. 

The  examination  fee  is  10  francs. 

The  Council  of  Education  appoints  the  Examination  Com- 
mission, which  is  divided  into  sections  of  at  least  two  members 
for  each  of  the  subjects,  which  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Pedagogy. — a.  General  Pedagogy  and  Psychology,  h.  History  of 
Pedagogy. 

2.  Methodology. — a.  Method  of  instruction  in  higher  primary  school 
subjects,    b.  Trial  lesson. 

3.  German. — a.  The  chief  facts  of  the  History  of  the  Grammar,    b 
History  of  the  Literature  :  thorough  knowledge  of  an  important  poet  or 
of  a  group  of  poets  (1)  of  the  Middle  High-German  Period,  (2)  of  the 
New  High-German  Period,    c.  An  essay. 

4.  French. — a.  Grammar,  b.  History  of  the  Literature,  and  a  very 
thorough  knowledge  of  a  few  important  works,  c.  An  essay,  and  a 
translation  from  German  into  French. 

5.  English  (as  for  4). 

6.  Italian  (aa  for  4). 

7.  Latin. — a.  A  translation  and  grammatical  explanation  of  a  passage 
from  a  prose  writer  such  as  Caesar,  Livy,  Cicero,  b.  Reading  and  trans- 
lation from  a  poet  such  as  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace,  c.  Written  translation 
from  German  into  Latin. 

8.  History.— a.  General  history  and  history  of  culture  up  to  the  present 
time.    h.  Swiss  history  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Swiss  constitution. 

9.  Mathematics.— a.  Algebraic  analysis,  and  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus  (the  latter  optional),  b.  Analytical  geometry,  c.  Des- 
criptive geometry. 

10.  PHYSics.~a.  Mechanics  (including  acoustics)  and  heat,  b.  Optics 
and  electricity,    r.  PraoticAl  physics. 

*  See  footnote  p.  181  regarding  SekundarschtUen. 

+  Das  l{cglement  iiber  die  Fahigkeitapriifungen  zur  Patentirunf 
ziircherischer  sekundarlehrer,  vera  24  Mai,  1890, 
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11.  Chemmtry.— a.  Inorganic  chemistry.  6.  Organic  chemistry,  c 
Practical  chemistry. 

12.  Geography. — a.  Mathematical  and  physical  geography,  b,  A  know- 
ledge of  the  nations  and  peoples. 

13.  Mineralogy  and  GEOLOOY.—a.  Mineralogy,    b.  Geology. 

14.  Botany.— a.  General  botany,  and  microscopic  exercises,  b.  Special 
botany. 

15.  Zoology.— a.  General  zoology,  and  practical  zoology,  b.  Special 
zoology. 

16.  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.— a.  Anatomy,  b.  Physiology. 
c.  Hygiene. 

17.  Drawing.— a.  Freehand  drawing.  6.  Technical  drawing  and  plan- 
drawing. 

18.  Gymnastics.— a.  Theory  of  gymnastics  for  higher  primary  schools. 
6.  Practical  skill. 

The  examination  qualifying  to  teach  in  a  higher  primary 
school  embraces  the  following: — 

1.  Pedagogy,  Methodology,  Grerman,  French. 

2.  Also  one  of  the  following  sections: — (a)  English  or  Italian 
or  Latin ;  (6)  General  History  and  Swiss  History ;  (c)  Physical 
Geography,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  nations  and  races  of 
manldnd;  (d)  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Geography; 
(e)  Physics  and  Physical  Geography;  (/)  Chemistry;  (g) 
Mineralogy  and  Geology;  (/<)  Botany;  (i)  Zoology.  All  can- 
didates must  give  proof  of  regular  attendance  at  tne  university 
lectures  in  the  suojects  chosen,  and  of  having  diligently  taken 
part  in  the  exercises  in  the  same. 

3.  In  so  far  as  the  candidate  did  not  reach  the  mark  5  (very 
good)  in  Drawing,  Music,  and  Gymnastics  in  the  examination  for 
primary  teachers,  he  has  to  give  evidence  of  further  preparation 
m  them. 

The  candidate  has  in  the  examination  room  (a)  to  write  an 
essay  in  (Jerman;  (6)  an  essay  in  French;  (c)  to  undergo  an 
examination  in  the  subject  selected  from  a  to  i  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  Further,  every  candidate  has  to  hand  in  a  thesis 
chosen  oy  himself  in  connection  with  his  nrincipal  subject. 

In  adjudicating  on  the  results  in  eacn  subject  the  integers 
1  to  5  are  employed  with  the  same  meaning  attached  to  them  as 
explained  on  p.  16.  The  marks  awarded  bv  the  sections  of  the 
commLssion  are  afterwards  submitted  to  the  whole  commission, 
and  those  candidates  are  failed  whose  average  mark  in  more  than 
one  subject  does  not  reach  3.  They  are  allowed  to  take  the 
examination  again  at  the  earliest  a  year  afterwards,  and  the 
Council  of  Education  can  on  this  occasion  ^ant  exemption  from 
the  subjects  in  which  the  candidate  previously  gained  at  least 
the  average  4  (good).  Only  under  exceptional  circumstances 
can  a  third  examination  be  granted.  The  examination  marks 
and  the  proposals  with  regard  to  them  by  the  whole  commission 
are  transmitted  to  the  Education  Council,  with  whom  rests  the 
final  decision  as  to  the  result.  The  higher  primary  teacher's 
certificate  consists  of — 1.  The  examination  certificate  with  the 
marks  obtained  in  the  different  subjects.     2.  The  list  of  lectures 
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and  practical  courses  which  the  candidate  attended,     3.  The 
title  of  the  thesis  chosen  for  treatment  by  the  candidate. 

The  regulations  for  the  Bernese  Higher  Primary  Teacher's 
Certificate*  are  very  similar  to  the  above.  In  this  canton  fifty- 
three  tried  the  examination  in  the  half-year  from  November 
1898  to  April  1899,  and  forty-one  were  successful 

IX. — Qualifications  for  Secondary  School  Teachers. 

There  are  for  secondary  school  teachers  in  Switzerland  no  fixed 
examinations  similar  to  the  above.  Nor  are  there  colleges  for  train- 
ing such  teachers,  but  some  of  the  Universities  have  pedagogic 
departments,  in  connection  with  which  arrangements  are  made 
for  obtaining  practice  in  teaching.  For  example,  by  a  Law  of 
11th  May,  1876,  classes  for  training  secondary  teachers  at  the 
University  of  Bern  are  subsidised  to  the  extent  of  £1,000  per 
annum. 

When  a  vacancv  occurs  in  a  secondary  school  (Mittelschule)  in 
Switzerland  the  Cfommittee  of  Supervision  of  the  School  usually 
advertises  the  place,  and  the  candidates  have  to  teach  a  trial 
lesson  and  undergo  an  examination,  unless  the  Committee  thinks 
that  it  has  otherwise  suflScient  proof  of  their  skill  and  abiUty, 

X. — Continuation  and  Extension  Courses  for  Teachers. 

After  a  student  leaves  an  elementary  training  college  in 
Switzerland  every  inducement  is  held  out  to  him  to  continue  his 
studies,  and  it  is  impressed  upon  him  that  the  only  way  to 
prosper  in  his  calling  is  by  incessantly  striving  to  improve  his 
scientific  and  professional  attainments.  Hence  tnere  are  in  most 
of  the  cantons  officiallv  organised  Repetition  and  Extension 
Courses  for  teachers.  In  one  canton  (Valais)  there  is  a  per- 
manent arrangement  made  for  such  courses,  but  in  the  other 
cantons  they  either  take  place  at  regular  intervals,  or  from  time 
to  time  according  to  reqmrements. 

At  these  courses  instruction  is  given  in  particular  subjects, 
such  as  Method,  Natural  Science,  Manual  Work,  Singing, 
Drawing,  Gymnastics.  In  some  of  the  cantons  attendance  at 
them  is  compulsory,  while  in  others  it  is  simply  recommended. 
As  a  rule  the  State  bears  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  expenses  for 
board  of  those  taking  part  in  the  courses.  For  example,  in 
canton  Bern  it  is  enactedt  that  at  each  Training  College  there 
will  be  held  every  second  year,  as  a  rule,  a  repetition  or  extension 
course  for  certificated  masters  and  mistresses,  at  which  attendance 
will  either  be  compulsory  or  be  granted  by  apphcation  to  the 
Director  of  Education,  "f  he  instruction  is  gratis,  and  so  is  a  part 
or   the   whole   of    the   expenses   of    lodging  and    board.     The 


*  Reglement  fiir  die  Patentpriif ungen  von  Sekundarlehrern  des  Kantona 
Bern  vom  16  Oktober,  1897. 

t  §  12  Loi  snr  les  ^coles  normales  du  canton  d^  Berne,  11  Mai,  1876. 
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maximum  length   of  a  course  is  six   weeks  in   the  Gennan 
districts,  and  three  months  in  the  French  ones. 

In  canton  Ziunch  continuation  courses  are  not  arranged  by 
the  State,  but  these  and  courses  of  lectures  are  held  in  connection 
with  the  school  chapters.  Every  year  the  Council  of  Education 
grants  300  francs  to  be  awarded  for  Prize  Essays  by  elementary 
teachers  holding  appointments  in  the  public  schools.  The  prizes 
are  sums  of  20^  40,  or  60  francs,  but  for  a  particularly  brilliant 
performance  180  francs  may  be  awarded. 


XI. — The  Appointbient  and  Dismissal  of  Teachers. 

In  all  the  cantons  but  three  the  appointment  of  elementary 
teachers  is  in  the  hiinds  of  the  local  school  authorities — either 
the  committee  of  the  particular  school  or  of  the  commune.  The 
exceptions  are  Baselstadt,  in  which  the  Council  of  Education 
makes  the  appointment,  and  Geneva  and  Fribourg,  in  which  it 
is  made  by  tne  Council  of  State — in  the  latter  case,  however, 
with  the  advice  of  the  communal  council  and  school  committee. 
In  most  cantons  the  appointment  is  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  varying  from  one  to  eight  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
It  may  be  renewed  or  cancelled. 

The  exact  conditions  of  the  appointment  and  the  manner  of 
making  it  vary  much  throughout  the  cantons. 

In  canton  Bern  no  vacancy  in  an  elementary  school  can  be  Elemental^ 
filled  up  (except  it  be  a  case  of  promotion  in  the  same  school)  leachera  in 
without  being  first  advertised  in  the  Official  Leaflet  (^m^fic/t6«^°*^"  ^" 
SchvJhUUt,  a  small  bi-monthly  of  about  12  pages)  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  duties  and  the  emoluments  attached.*  The  terms 
of  this  statement  are  binding  both  on  the  school  authorities  and 
on  the  teacher  appointed.  Candidates  have  to  submit  to  the 
school  commission  their  diploma,  their  testimonials,  and  a  short 
sketch  of  their  career.  IT  the  commission  thinks  it  nqcessary 
the  candidates  can  be  asked  togive  trial  lessons  before  an  expert 
appointed  by  the  Director  of  iSucation.  The  successful  candi- 
date enters  on  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
half-year  following  the  appointment,  i.e.,  either  1st  May  or  1st 
November.  Teachers  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and 
three  months  before  the  end  of  this  period  the  school  committee 
determines  whether  the  appointment  will  be  renewed  for  a 
similar  period,  or  whether  the  place  will  be  again  open  to 
competition.  The  teacher  must  remain  in  the  situation  for  at 
least  one  year,  and  if  he  wishes  to  retire,  must  give  notice  to  the 
committee  two  months  before  the  1st  May  or  1st  November. 
Anyone  who  breaks  this  regulation  can,  by  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  State,  be  deprived  either  jmrtly  or  wholly  of  the  Stixte 
contribution  to  the  salary. 


*  Loi  BUT   rinstruction   Priniaire  du   Canton  de   Heme,  0   Mai,    1H94, 
§  31  et  ieq. 
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Vacancies  in  the  staff  of  a  higher  primary  school*  are 
advertised,  and  candidates  who  are  not  certificated  have  as 
a  rule  to  undergo  an  examination,  while  from  others  a  trial 
lesson  only  is  required.  The  committee  of  the  school  sends 
the  name  of  its  nominee  to  the  Council  of  State,  with  whom 
rests  the  final  appointment.  The  teacher  may  be  required 
to  serve  a  certain  time  on  trial. 

Vacancies  in  cantonal,  i.e.,  secondary  schoolsf  are  filled  up 
after  a  public  examination  (since  there  is  no  certificate  for 
secondary  teachers),  which  may,  however,  be  dispensed  with 
in  the  case  of  those  of  proved  ability.  Before  making  the 
appointment  the  inspector  of  higher  ^^e  schools  has  to  be 
consulted,  and  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  State  obtained. 
Masters  are  as  a  rule  appointed  for  ten  years,  and  anyone 
wishing  to  resign  during  that  time  must  give  notice  to  the 
school  committee  two  months  before  the  end  of  the  current 
half-year. 

In  canton  Zurich  the  procedure  is  somewhat  different. 
According  to  the  Law  of  1859,|  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
a  public  elementary  school  in  canton  Zurich  the  Director  of 
Eaucation  sends  at  once  a  temporary  teacher  who  must  bo 
certificated.  Then  the  communal  school  committee  (Oemeind- 
schvlpflege)  decides  within  four  weeks  whether  this  temporary 
arrangement  will  continue,  or  whether  a  definite  appointment 
will  be  made,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  whether  it  shall  be  made  by 
nomination  or  by  advertisement.  In  any  case  the  temporary 
appointment  cannot  last  longer  than  two  years. 

Every  teacher  is  eligible  for  definite  appointment  who  is 
fully  certificated  and  has  taught  for  two  vears  in  the  canton. 
But  because  of  the  superabundance  of  teachers  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  situations  about  twenty  years  ago, 
this  regulation  was  modified  so  that  only  a  half-years 
school  experience  during  the  two  years  succeeding  the  issue 
of  the  teacher's  diploma  now  quaUfies  for  a  definite  appointment. 
The  appointment  is  for  six  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  tne  school  committee  meets  and  votes  by  ballot  for 
or  against  the  retention  of  the  teacher  for  another  term  of  like 
lengtn. 

By  the  Law  of  1859  the  committee  of  a  higher  primary 
school  fills  up  a  vacancy  after  having  thrown  the  same 
open  to  competition  by  advertisement.  The  duration  of  the 
appointment  is  six  years. 

Vacancies  in  secondary  schools  are  advertised  in  the  official 
press,  and  the  election  made  by  the  commission  having 
oversight  of  the  school  (Section  2y0  of  Law  of  1859).  Since 
there  are  no  diplomas  for  secondary  teachers,  in  order  to 
make   sure    of   the    fitness    of   the    candidates    they  can    be 

*  Loi  sur  les  ^coles  secondaires  du  canton  de  "Berne,  26  Juin,  1856,  §  16, 
et  sea, 

t  Loi  concernant  la  suppression  de  Tecole  cantonale  a  Berne,  ainsi  que 
quelques  modifications  apportdes  a  la  legislation  scolaire  par  suite  de  cette 
suppression,  27  Mai,  1877,  §  3. 

\  Gesetz  iiber  das  gesammte  Unterrichtswesen  des  Kantons  Zurich  vom 
S3  Dezenber,  1859,  §  277. 
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asked  to  pass  an  examination  and  teach  a  trial  lesson.  The 
appointment  is  at  first  for  ten  years,  after  which  the  teacher 
is  definitely  appointed  and  holds  the  title  of  professor. 

The  school-laws  of  the  different  cantons  make  careful  provision  Suspension 
for  full  and  fair  consideration  before  a  teiicher  is  <^fismissed,  ^^  ^^"^^^ 
and  as  a  rule  this  extreme  step  cannot  be  taken  without  the 
consent  of  the  Council  of  Education  of  the  canton.  In  Bern, 
for  example,  all  complaints  by  parents  or  others  are  lodged  with 
the  school  committee,  and  if  the  latter  has  any  complaints  it 
submits  them  to  the  school  inspector.  If  the  fault  is  such  as 
to  necessitate  the  suspension  or  recall  of  the  teacher,  it  is  at 
once  notified  to  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  accompanied 
by  the  opinion  of  the  mspector.  Differences  between  the  teacher 
and  the  community  or  tne  school  committee,  which  are  such  as 
to  prevent  the  full  efficacy  of  his  work,  and  cannot  be  otherwise 
removed,  form  a  ground  for  the  dismissal  of  the  teacher,  and 
this  carries  with  it  expulsion  from  the  teaching  profession,  whereas 
recall  entails  only  removal  from  the  position  then  occupied. 
The  Director  of  rublic  Instruction  decides  also  on  complaints 
made  by  a  teacher  against  the  school  committee. 

XII. — Salaries. 

A  student  on  leaving  a  Training  College  has  no  difficulty  in 
finding  employment,  as  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  a  canton  to 
expend  money  in  training  more  teachers  than  are  required  for 
its  schools,  and  competition  cannot  lower  the  salaries,  as  the 
minimum  is  in  nearly  every  case  fixed  by  the  school -law  of 
the  canton.* 

The  average  commencing  salary  of  a  Swiss  elementary  teacher 
may  be  set  do^vn  as  1,000  francs  (£40),  the  highest  being  paid 
in  some  of  the  larger  towns  (owing  to  the  increased  expenses  of 
living),  and  in  remote  mountain  districts  (to  prevent  too  frequent 
changes  of  teachers).  The  above  may  seem  to  us  a  very  modest 
sum,  but  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  ^eater  purchasing  value  it 
represents  in  Switzerland  than  in  this  country,  that  in  addition 
to  it  the  teacher  is  provided  with  a  house,  garden,  and  firewood, 
or  an  equivalent  in  money,  that  the  salary  receives  regular 
increments  proportional  to  the  length  of  service,  that  the  teacher 
has  generally  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Education  Council  should 
he  be  dismissed  as  he  thinks  unjustly,  that  after  a  certain  age 
he  is  entitled  to  a  pension,  that  in  the  case  of  his  death  his 
widow  and  children  receive  an  annual  allowance,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  lines  of  the  elementarj'  school  teacher  in 
Switzerland  are  not  cast  in  unpleasant  places. 

Each  canton  has  its  own  regulations  for  teachers'  salaries,  but 
a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  whole  will  be  obtained  from  a 

♦  In  only  five  cantons  is  this  not  the  case,  namely,  Appenzell-A-Kh., 
Nidwalden,  Schwyz,  Uri,  Zug.  Schwyz  is  also  unlike  the  other  cantons 
in  that  the  State  does  not  directly  contribute  a  share  of  the  teachers' 
salaries,  which  are  wholly  paid  by  tne  communes,  but  it  does  so  indirectly, 
as  it  puts  the  whole  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  State  monopoly  of 
alcohol  to  the  credit  of  the  school  funds  of  the  communes.  *  " 
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study  of  the  methods  of  paying  the  diflferent  grades  of  teachers 

in  two  representative  cases, 
unary  and       In    canton    Zurich*  the  minimum  salary  of  an  elementary 
^*jer  schoolmaster  is  £48  (for  higher  primary  teachers  £72)  a  year, 

AchS*  in    together  with  a  house,  256  cubic  feet  of  firewood,  and  half  a 
aton  Juchartf  of  arable  land. 

jrich.  The  salary  of  a  primary  or  higher  primary  teacher  remains 

moal         fixed  for  six  years,  and  thereafter  the  ^tate,  that  is  the  canton, 
^rements.    grants  the  following  increments  of  the  annual  salary  according  to 

the  length  of  service  in  a  public  school  in  the  canton : — 

For    6  to  10  years'  service  -  -  £4 

For  11  to  15        „           „  -  -  £8 

For  16  to  20         „          „  -  -  £12 

For  more  than  20  „          ,,  -  -  £16 

In  special   cases  the  State  grants  increases  up  to  £12  per 

annum  to  the  ailaries  of  masters  and  mistresses  in  remote  schools 

if  the  teacher  imdertakes  to  remain  at  the  place  for  at  least  three 

years.     The  most  of  the  communes  also  raise  the  salaries  (and 

now  and  then  the  State  pensions)  of  the  teachers  in  order  to 

retain   their  services   in    spite    of    the    competition    of   other 

communes. 

le  part  of        In  all  the  cantons  the  State-aid  to  education  takes  mainly  the 

f  ^!Jh^      form  of  a  payment  to  the  local  school-authorities  of  a  share  of  the 

e'state.  ^    teachers*  salaries,  recognising  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  means 

of  keeping  the  school  efiicient.J 

In  canton  Zurich  the  contributions  of  the  State  towards  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  It  pays  the  above  increases  of  annual  salary  for  length  of 
service,  and  the  special  grant  to  teachers  in  remote  districts. 

2.  It  pays  all  except  £24  of  the  minimum  salary  of  £48  for 
primary  and  £72  for  nigher  primary  teachers. 

3.  It  contributes  from  £4  to  £23  10s.  (100  francs  to  590  francs) 
towards  the  remaining  £24  of  the  minimum  salary  according  to 
a  scale  depending  on  the  relation  of  the  school  rates  to  the 
average  total  assessment  of  the  commune  for  the  last  five  years.§ 

4.  It  contributes,  according  to  the  circumstances  just  men- 
tioned, from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  any  increase  of  salary  granted  by 
the  commune,  but  tnis  only  up  to  a  total  salary  of  £60  for 
primary  and  £80  for  higher  pnmary  teachers,  exclusive  of  the 
mcrease  for  length  of  service. 

*  Gesetz  betreffend  die  Besoldungen  der  Volksschullehrer  des  Kantons 
Ziirich  vom  22  Dezember  1872. 

t  A  Juchart  is  as  much  land  as  a  pair  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day —say 
about  two  acres. 
'  I  Although  the  State  thus  contributes  a  share  of  the  teachers'  salaries^  it 
takes  no  part  in  apix)inting  them.  That  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  left  in  almost  every  case  to  the  School  Committees.  For  valuable 
remarks  on  the  relative  advantages  of  the  Swiss  and  English  forms  of  State- 
aid  to  t)ublic  schools  see  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant's  rejwrt  on  The  Organisation  of 
Education  in  Switzerland,  Special  Reverts^  vol.  iii,  p.  38  et  seq. 

§  On  this  basis  the  communes  of  the  canton  are  divided  into  ten  classes 
as  explained  at  pp.  41,  49,  and  50  of  Mr.  Morant's  Report.  Class  I.  gets 
under  this  head  100  francs,  Class  II.  150  francs,  Class  III.  200  franca,  and 
so  on  up  to  Class  X.  from  650  to  590  francs. 
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The  commune  pays  the  remainder  of  the  money-salary,  and 
in  addition  to  this  it  has  to  supply  the  teacher  with  firewood,  and 
a  house*  and  garden  as  near  as  possible  to  the  school.  If  the 
circumstances  of  the  commune  require  it,  these  may  be  partially 
or  wholly  replaced  by  a  money  compensation,  the  amount  of 
which  is  fixed  by  the  district  school  committee  {Bezirks- 
schvlpflege). 

By  a  decree  that  came  into  force  on  the  1st  January,  1897,  it 
was  enacted  that  teachers  in  secondary  schools  in  canton  Zurich 
should  receive  a  fixed  salary  of  from  £160  to  £192  a  year,  with 
additions  for  length  of  service  of  exactly  double  what  we  have 
stated  for  teachers  of  the  primary  grade.  In  addition  to  these 
sums  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  divide  one-half  of 
the  school  fees  in  proportion  to  their  number  of  hours  and 
number  of  scholars.  To  the  fully  occupied  teacher,  that  is  one 
teaching  from  20  to  25  hours  a  week,  this  amounts  to  from  £8  to 
£12  a  year. 

In  canton  Bern  the  salary  arrangements  are  somewhat 
different.  By  the  Primary  Instruction  Act  of  6th  May,  1894, 
the  commune  has  to  give  to  each  primary  teacher  at  least  £18  a 
year,  payable  quafterly,  and  a  suitable  nouse  and  garden  and 
9  cubic  yards  of  firewood  and  1,800  square  metres  of  arable  land. 
The  payments  in  kind  can  be  replaced  partly  or  wholly  by  a 
money  equivalent. 

The  State  pays  the  following  contributions-— to  non-certificated 
teachers  £4  per  annum,  and  to  certificated  teachers : — 


The  part  of 
the  salary 
defrayed 
by  the 
dommune. 


Secondary 
Teachers  in 
canton 
Zurich. 


Primary 
Teachers  in 
canton  lien 


Years  of  Service.t 

Master. 

Mistress. 

1-5    inclusive 

6-10        „                .         . 

More  than  10  - 

• 

£ 
20 
26 
32 

£ 
U 

17 

20 

*  By  a  law  which  has  been  in  force  since  1st  Januar^r,  1891,  the  State 
requires  that  the  teacher's  house  shall  have  a  spacious  sitting-room  with  an 
adjoining  room  (mit  NedenzimmerV  a  kitchen,  tnree  other  rooms  wainscoted 
or  papered  whereof  at  least  one  shall  have  a  fireplace,  a  pantry,  a  cellar,  a 
store  for  wood,  a  separate  w.  c.  In  the  case  of  tne  lettinJK  of  the  house  on 
the  part  of  the  teacner  or  the  committee  of  the  school,  tne  lease  must  be 
submitted  to  the  district  school  committee  for  ratification. 

t  The  numbers  of  teachers  in  the  different  classes  in  canton  Bern  at 
31st  March,  18d9,  were  :— 


Years  of  Service. 

Masters. 

Mistresses. 

1  to  5 

6  to  10 

More  than  10    - 

Total     - 

227 
178 
828 

1,233 

222 
171 
537 

930 
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Higher 
Pnroary 
Teachers  in 
canton  Bern. 


Secondar^r 
Teachers  in 
canton  Bern 


The  State  also  pays  extra  grants  to  necessitous  communes  to 
help  them  to  get  and  retain  good  teachers. 

The  salary  paid  to  a  teacher  in  a  higher  primary  school* 
depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  locality,  and  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  teacher,  &c. ;  but  for  no  higher  primary 
teacher  can  the  salary  be  less  than  30  francs  (£1  5s.)  a  year  for 
each  hour's  teaching  per  week,  and  for  the  principal  teachers  in 
a  higher  primary  scnool  witli  literary  studies  (progymnasien 
and  colleges)  it  cannot  be  less  than  dtouble  the  above  amount. 
The  State  generally  pays  half  of  the  salary  of  the  teachers,  in 
return  for  the  rigHt  of  holding  at  least  two  fi-ee  places  to  be 
awarded  by  preference  to  those  preparing  to  enter  a  Training 
College. 

There  is  no  fixed  scale  of  salaries  for  secondary  teachers 
applicable  to  the  whole  canton.  Each  establishment  has  its  own 
rate.  For  example,  the  salaries  in  the  Mittelschulen  in  the 
town  of  Bern  were  fixed  by  a  degree  of  16th  October,  1895,  as 
follows : — 


I.  Fixed  Salary : — 

(a.)  A  mistress  (22  to  26  hours  a  week),  in  the  Girls'  Higher 
Primary  School  is  to  receive  £88  per  annum. 

(6.)  An  ordinary  master  (25  to  31  hours  a  week),  in  the 
above  school  or  in  the  Boys'  Higher  Primary  School 
or  in  the  Progymnasium  is  paid  £144  a  year. 

(c.)  A  master  (22  to  28  hours  a  week),  in  the  secondar}'' 
department  of  the  Girls'  Higher  Primary  School  or 
in  the  Gymnasium  receives  £160  a  year. 

II.  Increase  of  annual   salary  for  continuous  service,  after 
definite  appointment,  in  a  secondary  school  in  the  town: — 


After    4  years 
„      12     „ 


Masters. 

Mistresses. 

£ 

£ 

12 

8 

24 

16 

36 

24 

Average  The  following  were  the  average  salaries  of  teachers  in  the 

Si^^d'ff  "*  t  various    cantons  in    1883,  and,  although   in  some  cases    the 
cJLuxtH^^    salaries  have  been  increased  since  then,  it  will    give  a  fair 


*  Loi  sur  les  ^olea  secondaires  du  canton  de  Berne,  26  juin  1856. 
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idea  of   the  averages    at    the    present  day,  as  the  scales  of 
payment  are  mostly  fixed  by  law: — 

Average  Salaries  of  Teachers  in  Switzerland  in  1883*. 


Canton. 

Masters. 

Mistresses. 

Teachers  of 
both  sexes. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Appenzell  A.  Rh.  - 

73 

74 

73 

Appenzell  I.  Rh.  - 

39 

26 

35 

Aargau         .       .        .        - 

49 

44 

48 

Basel  Land  -        -        -        - 

58 

58 

58 

Basel  Stadt  -        .        -        - 

129 

61 

111 

Bern     ----- 

55 

41 

50 

Fribourg       -        -       -       - 

41 

28 

36 

Geneva         ...       - 

88 

49 

66 

Glarus  -        -       -        -       - 

64 

— 

64 

Orisons         -        -        -        . 

28 

19 

27 

Lucem-       -        -        -        - 

51 

49 

51 

Neuch&tel     -        -        -        . 

78 

42 

54 

Nidwalden    -        -       -        - 

26 

15 

18 

Obwalden     -        -        -        - 

36 

20 

24 

Schaffhausen 

67 

47 

65 

Schwvz         -        -        -        - 
Solothurn     .        -        .        - 

41 

22 

30 

52 

47 

51 

StOaUen     -        -        -        - 

63 

48 

62 

Tessin  (Ticino) 

27 

20 

23 

Thurgau       .        -        -        - 

62 

50 

62 

Uri       -                -        -        - 

21 

14 

18 

Valais 

17 

14 

15 

Vaud 

70 

47 

61 

Zug      -        -        -        -       - 

45 

17 

31 

Zurich 

89 

72 

88 

Switzerland    - 

57 

36 

51 

In  the  greater  number  of  cantons  the  salary  does  not  at  once 
cease  when  a  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  dies,  but  con- 
tinues to  be  paid  in  full  to  the  teacher's  heirs  for  a  longer  or 

*  From  Jahrlmch  des  Unterrichtstvesens  in  der  Schweiz^  1892,  p.  94. 
The  averages  above  are  stated  in  the  nearest  number  of  pounds  in  order  to 
avoid  decimals,  and  the  above  figures  do  not.  of  course,  include  the 
pavments  in  kind.  In  a  Report  by  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W. 
Edwards  on  Public  Elementary  Education  in  England  and  Wales, 
1870-1895  {Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects^  vol.  i.)  the  following 
average  salanes  of  certificated  teachers  in  England  and  Wales  are  given  : — 


Payment  o 
salary  for  a 
certain  peri 
after  the 
death  of  th 
Teacher. 


Mutera. 

Mifltreases. 

Tbaa. 

Principal 
I'Mchen. 

AuiBtaDt 
Teachert. 

All 
Teacben. 

Principal 
Teacben. 

AstisUnt 
Teacben. 

AU 
Teacben. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885 

132 

90 

121 

79 

63 

74 

1890 

134 

90 

120 

83 

66 

76 

1895 

138 

98 

I 

122 

88 

73 

81 
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shorter  period.  The  regulations  for  this  humane  consideration 
vary  throughout  the  cantons.  In  Zurich  the  salary  and  pension 
are  paid  for  a  period  of  six  months  after  death,  and  are  payable 
firstly  to  widows,  secondly  to  children,  thirdly  to  near  relatives 
who  have  lived  in  the  same  household  with  the  deceased  or  have 
been  supported  by  him.  In  cantons  Aarrau,  Baselstadt,  Bern, 
and  Lucem  the  salary  and  pension  run  on  for  three  months.  In 
canton  Schaftliausen  the  salary  continues  to  be  paid  for  the 
current  quarter  and  the  next,  and  in  Thurgau  it  is  paid  till  the 
end  of  tne  month  in  which  death  took  place  and  for  three 
months  afterwards,  with  a  deduction,  however,  of  the  salary  of 
any  substitute.     And  so  on. 

XIII. — Retirinq  Pensions  for  Teachers. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
educational  arrangements  in  Switzerland  is  that  the  five  and 
twenty  cantons,  dittering  widely  as  they  do  in  their  historical 
development,  their  geographical,  economic,  religious,  and  political 
conditions,  have  viewed  educational  questions  from  every  pos- 
sible point  of  view,  and  offer  us  well-nigh  every  variety  of 
solution.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the  difficult  question  of 
teachers'  retiring  allowances.  But  despite  differences  of  detail 
we  may  recognise  two  groups  of  solutions : — 

1.  State  pensions  and  grants,  e.g.,  in  cantons  Aargau,  Basel- 
stadt, Bern,  Glarus,  Schatthausen,  Vaud,  and  Zurich. 

2  Teachers'  Funds,  obligatory  in  some  cantons  and  in 
others  optional  (See  Appendix  VII.).  In  some  cantons 
the  funds  are  subsidised  by  the  State  and  in  others  not 
The  funds  also  are  applied  in  different  ways ;  in  some 
cantons  {e.g.,  Appenzell  A.  Rh.,  Geneva,  Neuchatel,  St. 
Gallon),  they  are  for  providing  retiring  pensions  in  the 
case  of  old  age  or  tailuro  of  health;  m  others  {e.g., 
Baselstadt  and  Zurich)  their  object  is  to  fiimish 
pensions  to  widows  and  orphans :  and  in  a  third  series 
(e.g.,  Lucem,  Solothum,  &c.)  the  objects  of  both  of  the 
above  groups  are  combined. 

In  only  four  cantons  (Nidwalden,  Obwalden,  Uri,  and  Valais) 
in  democratic  Switzerland  does  the  State  make  no  grant  for 
retiring  pensions  to  teachers  nor  allowances  to  those  dependent 
on  them.  But  even  in  these  a  teacher  on  retiring  frequently 
gets  from  the  people  a  presentation  of  a  larger  or  smaller  sum 
as  an  expression  of  their  gratitude  for  faithful  services. 

As  examples  of  State  administration  of  retiring  allowances, 
we  may  study  the  arrangements  in  the  two  most  important  of 
the  seven  cantons  enumerated. 

In  canton  Zurich  *  a  primary,,  higher  primary,  and  secondary 

*  In  this  canton  pensions  to  elementary  teachers  were  made  possible  as 
early  as  1832  by  §  83c  of  the  Gesetz  iifjet'  die  Organisation  d^s  Volksschul' 
tvesens  voni  28  ^epUinber  188:2.  The  pension  laws  at  present  in  force  are 
§§  313.  314  of  the  Gesetz  iiOer  das  gesammt^  Unterrichtswesen  des  Kantons 
Aiiricn  voni  28  Dezertiber  1859,  and  the  Verordnutuj  hetreffend  Buhegehalte 
vom  3  September  1891.  j 
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teacher  who  has  served  at  least  30  years  can,  with  the  permission  Pensions  tc 
of  the  Council  of  Education,  retire  on  a  pension  from  the  State  S'^*?*'^' 
amounting  to  at  least  the  half  of  his  legal  salary  at  the  time,  and  p^ary,  a 
the  exact  pension  awarded  is  fixed  by  the  Council  according  to  the  Secondarjr 
special  circumstances  of  the  case,  such  as  the  teacher  s  means,  Teachers  ii 
his  length  of  service,  and  the  duties  he  has  performed.     The  zmich. 
Council  is  also  empowered  to  put  a  teacher  on  tne  retired  list  if 
his  age  or  health  require  it.     The  teacher  can  in   this   case 
appeal  to  the  Council  of  State.     The  amount  of  the  pension 
is  r^ulated  as  before.     If  teachers,  through  any  other  circum- 
stances for  which  they  are  not  responsible,  are  unable  to  continue 
their  duties,  they  can   be   superannuated   either  at  their  own 
request,  or  by  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  Education,   with 
power  of  appeal  to  the  Council  of  State.     In  the  latter  case  the 
pension  is  at  least  half  their  legal  fixed  salary,  a&d  in  the  former 
case  as  a  rule  a  lump  sum  is  paid. 

With  every  request  for  a  pension  there  has  to  be  sent  a  family 
certificate,  an  oflScial  statement  of  pecuniary  affairs,  and,  if  the 
petitioner  be  less  than  50  years  of  age,  an  official  medical  certificate 
as  to  his  or  her  state  of  health. 

All  decisions  as  to  pensions  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Coimcil  of  State,  which  every  three  years  orders  a 
general  revision  of  the  pensions,  and  the  right  to  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  a  pension  can  at  any  time  be  re- 
examined and  the  pension  either  wholly  or  partly  discontinued 
if  it  appears  that  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  granted  no 
longer  exist.  If  anyone  holding  a  pension  should  through 
accepting  another  salaried  post,  or  in  any  other  way,  obtain  an 
income  which,  along  with  his  pension,  exceeds  tne  previous 
salary,  then  the  pension  is  to  be  proportionally  reduced.  If 
one  has  had  to  oe  superannuated  because  of'^  ill-health  he 
can  enter  the  service  again  if  his  health  improves. 

The  pensions  of  primary  teachers  throughout  the  canton 
vary  from  £4  to  £40,  of  higher  primary  teachers  from  £20 
to  £56,  and  of  secondary  teachers  from  £40  to  £120.  In 
the  towns  of  Zurich  ana  Winterthur  these  sums  from  the 
State  are  considerably  supplemented  by  contributions  from 
the  towns,  so  that  the  primary  teachers  on  retiring  get  up 
to  from  £76  to  £100  and  higher  primary  teachers  up  to  from 
£88  to  £100. 

In  canton  Zurich  on  1st  November  1893,  77  former 
elementary  teachers  and  13  higher  primary  and  7  secondary 
teachers  were  in  receipt  of  pensions.  The  following  particulars 
r^arding  them  may  be  given  : — 

Former  Primary  and  Higher  Primary  Teachers. 


10  had  served  30  years  or  les.-^ 
20    „        „       from  31  to  35  years 
16    „ 
22    „ 

19    „ 
3    „ 


,  „     36  to  40      „ 

„     41  to  45      „ 


„     46  to  50 
more  than  50 


3  were  l>etween  41  <fe  50  years  of  age 
11     „  „        51  tfe  60  '        „ 

38    „  „        61  &  70  „ 

36    „  „        71  &  80  , 

2     „  „        81  &  90 
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Former  Secondary  Teachers, 


3  had  served  from  30  to  40  years 


»> 


»» 


41  to  50 


»> 


„      51  to  55      „ 


2  were  between  61  k  70  years  of  age 

3  „  „        71  &  80 


2 


» 


» 


» 


»> 


81  <&90 


The  following  analysis  will  give  an  idea  of  the  individual 
pensions : — 

Foiiniver  Primary  Teachers. 


Amount  of  Pension  in  Francs. 

No.  of  Pensions. 

100  to 

200 

1 

201  to 

300 

301  to 

400 

1 

401  to 

500 

5 

501  to 

600 

2 

601  to 

700 

4 

701  to 

800 

14 

801  to 

900 

33 

901  to  1,000 

17 

Farmer  Higher  Primary  Teachers, 


Amount  of  Pension  in  Francs. 

No.  of  Pensions. 

1,001  to  1,100 
1,101  to  1,200 
1,201  to  1,300 
1,301  to  1,400 

1 
4 
5 
3 

Former  Secondary  Teachers, 


Amount  of  Pension  in  Francs. 

• 

No.  of  Pensions. 

1,100  to  2,000 
2,001  to  3,000 
3,001  to  3,500 

2 
3 
2 

$nsionsto        In  canton  Bern  a  law  was  passed  on  5th  December.  1837, 
iniary         which  included  provision  for  pensioning  elementary  teachers. 


ntonBern.  "^^^  ^^^"^  several  times  been  revised,  and  the  regulations  at 
present  in  force  are  sections  49  and  50  of  the  Loi  aur  I  Inati^wction 
primaire  du  canion  de  Berne,  6  Mai  1894.  By  this  law  it  was 
enacted  that  certificated  elementary  teachers  who,  through  en- 
feeblement  of  their  physical  or  intellectual  forces,  are  no  longer  able 
to  perform  their  work  with  eflSciency  can,  after  30  years'  service 
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(20  years  for  mistresses),  or  even  earlier  in  case  of  necessity,  be 
pensioned  by  the  State  at  the  rate  of  from  £11  4s.  to  £16  a  year 
according  to  length  of  service.*  On  the  death  of  the  holder, 
his  widow  and  cnildren  continue  to  draw  the  pension  during 
the  current  and  the  succeeding  quarter  of  a  year. 

In  the  town  of  Bern  the  above  pensions  were  considerably 
increased  by  a  decree  of  3rd  December,  1893.  By  it,  male 
teachers  who  have  served  30  years  (and  female  teachers  25 
years),  can  be  granted  for  life  a  pension  of  £32  if  they  do 
not  accept  another  salaried  position. 

In  canton  Bern,  special  arrangements  were  made  by  the 
law  of  27th  May,  1877,  for  the  superannuation  of  teachers 
in  higher  primary  and  secondary  schools.  It  is  decreed  that 
masters  or  mistresses  who  have  served  for  at  least  20  years 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  canton,  of  which  10  years  have 
been  served  in  a  secondary  school,  can,  when  obliged  to 
resign  on  account  of  age,  or  of  other  causes  beyond  their 
control,  claim  a  pension  of  not  more  than  half  their  normal 
salary.  In  cases  of  necessity,  masters  or  mistresses  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  services  in  the  cause  of 
education  can,  exceptionally,  even  before  the  above  periods 
obtain  a  pension,  which  ought  not,  however,  to  exceed  a  third 
of  their  salary.  The  Council  of  State  decides  whether  or  not 
a  pension  can  be  granted,  and,  if  so,  its  amount,  according 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  regarding  the  pensions  in 
force  in  canton  Bern  at  the  beginning  of  1893  : — 


Aup^mented 
Pensions  to 
Primary 
Teachers  in 
the  town  of 
Bern. 

Pensions  to 
Higher 
Pnmary  an 
Secondary 
Teachers  in 
canton  Ben 


Primary  Teachers. 


Francs. 

3  at  200  = 
40   „    240   = 

9  „  260  = 
10   „    280   = 


10  „ 
13  „ 
11 


>» 


300 
320 
340 


76   „    360  = 


France. 
600 
9,600 
2,340 
2,800 
3,000 
4,160 
3,740 

27,360 


172  pensions     53,600 


Higher  Primary 
and  Secondary  Teachers. 

1  each  at  500,  600,^ 

1,000,1,500,1,600,1  ^^^.^ 

1,800,  1,900,  3,000|  =^^'^^^ 

francs  -         -         -J 

3     at     800  francs   =  2,400 

3     „      900       „       =  2,700 

5     „  1,200       „       =  6,000 


19  pensions 


23,000 


*  The  scale  for  male  teachers  (for  females  10  years  less  in  each  case)  is— 


Length  of  Service  in  Years. 


30 


Between  30  and  32     - 

• 

32    „     34     - 

„          34    „     36     - 

„          36     „     38     - 

38     „      40     - 

More  than  40      -        -        - 

Pension  in  Francs. 


280 
300 
320 
340 
360 
380 
400 
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The  following  table*  gives  the  statistics  of  the  State  pensionB 
in  Switzerland  at  the  be^nning  of  1893 : — 


Teachers. 

Pensions. 

Canton. 

Active. 

Pen- 
sioned. 

Total 

Average 
Amount 

Minimum 

and 
Masdmom. 

Zurich. 

Primary  teachers  - 

Higher  primary  teachers     • 

Se^ndary  teachers 

Bern. 

Primary  teachers  - 

Higher  primary  and  second- 
ary teachers 

Training  College  teachers    • 

University  teachers 

Former  teachers  in  cantonal 
school        -        .        -        - 

Aargan. 

Primary  teachers 
Higher  primary  teachers 
Secondary  teachers 
Training  College  teachers    • 

Baselstadt 

University  teachers 
Other  teachers     - 

OlaruB. 

Primary  teachers 

SchafOiansen     - 

776 
214 
130 

2,045 

373 
22 
56 

585 
84 
22 
24 

44 

376 

109 
174 

77 
13 

7 

172 

19 

1 
3 

3 

70 
5 
4 
3 

11 
9 

Francs. 

^89,282 
14,072 

53,600 

23,000 
1,500 
8,400 

4,900 

14,618 
2,667 
4,367 
2,580 

41,790 

3,500 
5,766 

Francs. 

992/ 
2,010 

311 

1,211 
1,500 
2,800 

1,633 
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531 

1,092 

860 

1,899 

308 
640 

Francs. 

150—1,000 

500—1,400 

1,000—3,000 

200-360 

500-300 

1,500 

2,600—3,000 

1,000—2.600 

bis    500 
bis  1,200 
bis  2,200 

bis  4,500 
100—400 

Total    - 
Vaud.t 

Primary  teachers  - 
Higher  teachers  • 

5,034 

970 
250 

419 

393 
90 

270,032 

118,299 
39,559 

644 

301 
440 

bis    600 
bis  1,000 

XIV. — Obligatory  and  Voluntary  Unions  for  providinq 

PENSION   FUNDS  FOR  OLD  AGE,  FOR  FAILURE  OF  HEALTH, 

AND  FOR  Widows  and  Orphans. 

Of  the  obligatory  cantonal  funds  for  teachers  we  shall  as 
examples  describe  two  which  have  diflferent  objects  in  view, 
namely  those  in  cantons  Neuchatel  and  Zurich  (see  page  204). 

♦  From  Dr.  A.  Huberts  JaJirlmch  dts  Unterrichtswesens  in  der  SchweU^ 
189Sf  which  contains  very  full  information  regarding  teachers'  pensions  in 
Switzerland. 

t  This  canton  differs  from  the  other  six  in  two  resiiects  : — 

(a)  In  it  the  teachers  contribute  a  small  sum  yearly,  whereas  in  the  othen 
the  State  bears  the  whole  cost  of  the  pensions,  (b)  In  it  a  teacher  gets  a 
pension  after  a  definite  length  of  service,  whereas  in  the  other  six  he  only 
gets  a  pension  when  incapacitated  for  work  b^  reason  of  age  or  continued 
illness.  Hence  the  much  larger  proportion  of  teachers  in  receipt  of  pen- 
sions in  this  canton  than  in  the  otners. 
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In  the  former  canton  the  Scholastic  Provident  Fund  "  Fond  The 
scolaire  de  pr^voyance  "  was  established  by  law  in  1889  *     It  has  Scholastic 
for  its  purpose  to  help  to  provide  substitutes  for  teachers  when  p^^fo? 
ill,  to  furnish  suitable  retiring  pensions  to  the  teaching  pro-  canton 
fession,  and,  in  case  of  death,  to  pay  an  insurance  sum  fixed  bv  Neuchitel 
law.    All  masters  and  mistresses  in  primary  and  infant  schools 
are  compelled  to  join  the  fund ;  so  also  may  teachers  of  special 
subjects  of  the  primary  school  grade,  and  certificated  masters 
and  mistresses  of  orphan  asylums  and  other  institutions  under 
State  supervision. 

The  members  have  to  contribute  60  francs  a  year  for  30  years, 
and  this  sum  is.  deducted  from  their  salary.  Members  who  with- 
draw from  the  fund  before  the  expiration  of  the  30  years  get 
back  the  sum  they  have  contributed  without  interest.  If  they 
rejoin  the  fund  their  previous  service  does  not  count  unless  they 
put  into  the  fund  again  the  sum  withdrawn.  The  annual 
contribution  by  the  State  to  the  fund  is  fixed  by  law  at 
£800. 

Pensions  and  insurances  are  paid  imder  the  following  con- 
ditions : — A  teacher  who  has  served  for  30  years  can  resign  on  a 
maximum  pension  of  £32  a  year.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a 
member  his  direct  heirs  can  claim  an  insurance  amounting 
usually  to  £120,  and,  however  flourishing  the  fund  may  be,  these 
two  rigures  cannot  be  exceeded  so  long  as  the  State  pays  an 
annual  subsidy.  Distant  relatives  have  no  legal  claim  to  the 
pension  or  insurance,  but  they  or  other  persons  who  were 
supported  by  the  deceased  may  with  the  consent  of  the  State 
receive  assistance. 

The  fund  is  administered  by  a  committee  consisting  of  a 
president  appointed  by  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  teachers  of 
each  district  nominate  a  member.  The  term  of  office  is  three 
years.  The  accounts  are  kept  by  the  Education  Department  at 
the  expense  of  the  fund.  At  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  the 
committee,  taking  into  consideration  the  available  resources  of 
the  fimd,  and  the  claims  on  it,  fixes,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Council  of  State,  for  one  or  if  possible  more  years,  the  amount* 
of  the  annual  pensions  and  the  insurance  sums.  Those  are 
payable  out  of  the  contributions  of  the  teachers,  the  interest  on 
the  fimd,  and  one-half  of  the  State  grant.  The  other  half  of  the 
grant  is  added  to  the  capital  until  its  total  makes  it  possible  to 
hx  the  age  pensions  and  the  insurances  at  the  maximum  of  £32 
a  year,  and  xl20  respectively  for  the  next  five  years.  Then  the 
State  contributions  cease  for  the  time. 

In  canton  Zurich  there  are   two   unions  for  the  support  of  obligatory 
teachers*  widows,  and  orphans  under  16  years  of  age,  viz.,  one  Funds  in ' 
obligatory  for  all  primary  teachers,  and  the  other  for  higher  ?'"^P  ^ 
teacners  and  clergymen.  the  support 

of  Primary 

: and  Second- 

tLTY  Teacher 

*  Qeaetz   tlber   den  Primarunterricht  des    Kantons  Neuenbiirg,  vom  ^  »dow8  and 
27  April,  1889.     §§98-105,  Orphans. 
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Voluntary 
unionAk 


Voluntary 
union  in 
canton  Bern 
for  pensions 
to  members 
and  their 
Widouvs  and 
Orphans. 


The  former  fund  was  established  in  1859,  and  the  maximum 

f)ension  granted  has  since  then  been  twice  doubled  and  for  the 
ast  10  years*  has  been  fixed  at  £16  a  year.  Actuarial  calcula- 
tions showed  that  to  make  this  possible  an  annual  premium  of 
64  francs  would  be  necessary.  Of  this  the  state  pays  24  and 
each  member  40  francs. 

In  the  fund  which  all  clergymen  and  higher  teachers  have 
to  join  the  amount  of  pension  is  the  same  as  the  above,  and  so 
is  the  amount  paid  by  the  members,  while  the  State  contributes 
each  year  36  fmncs  per  member. 

In  a  few  cantons  {e.  g.y  Bern,  Basel,  St.  Gallon,  Tessin)  there 
are  voluntary  unions  for  providing  pensions  t^  mcmbei's,  and 
their  widows  and  orphans. 

The  one  in  Bern  has  been  in  existence  lor  over  80  years. 
It  comprises  two  separate  schemes — 1.  A  pension  scheme  for  all 
members  or  for  their  widows  and  orphans ;  2.  A  life-assurance 
scheme.  On  1st  January,  1893,  the  membership  of  the  first 
scheme  was  311.  Meml>ers  are  entitled  to  a  life-pension  of  £2 
per  annum  when  thoy  have  completed  their  56th  year.  Their 
widows,  or  the  orphans  under  18  years  of  age,  receive  a  similar 

Sension,  the  first  payment  being  made  a  year  after  the  member's 
eath.  Should  a  widow  marry  again  she  does  not  lose  her 
pension.  To  obtain  the  above  pension,  or  a  certain  amount  of 
help  should  one  break  down  before  completing  the  56th  year, 
thirty  annual  payments  have  to  be  made  to  the  fund — ten  o?  £1, 
then  ten  ofl2«.,  and  lastly  ten  of  4^. 

On  1st  January,  1893,  there  were  141  teachers  insured  under 
the  second  scheme,  some  for  £20,  others  for  £40,  others  for  £60, 
and  the  majority  for  £80.  The  capital  was  £3,185,  and  this 
permitted  10  per  cent,  being  added  to  the  above  sums.  The 
annual  payments  are  regulated  as  follows : — 


Annual  con- 

( 

Age  on 
ent^r- 

• 

tribution  in 
francs  for 

• 

Age  on 
enter- 

Annual 
contri- 

Age  on 
enter- 

Annual 
contri- 

Age on 
enter- 

Annual 
con- 

mg. 
Years. 

an  insurance 
of 

ing. 

j  butions. 

ing. 

butions. 

ing. 

tribu- 
tion. 

1,000  francs. 

1 

] 

1 
1 

20 

22 

29 

i      34 

38 

56 

47 

124 

21 

24 

30 

1       35 

39 

60 

48 

141 

22 

2.^^ 

31 

37 

40 

65 

49 

163 

23 

26 

32 

39 

41 

70 

50 

191 

24 

27 

33 

42 

42 

76 

51 

226 

25 

28 

34 

44 

43 

82 

52 

274 

26 

29 

3.-) 

47 

44 

90 

53 

355 

27 

31 

36 

49 

45 

99 

54 

517 

28 

32 

1 

37 

53 

1 

46 

110 

55 

1,000 

♦  Statuten  der  Witwen-  und  Waiscnstiftung  fiir  ziircherische  Volksschul- 
lehrer,  vom  29  Oktober  1890.  This  contains  also  the  necessary  actuarial 
tables, 
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The  payments  made  in  three  successive  years  in  both  parts  of 
the  scheme  were : — 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

Pensions        .        .        -        .        - 
Insurances     ----- 
Orants  from  the  help  fund 

■ 

£ 

710 
264  . 

25 

£ 
672 
264 

30 

£ 
662 
19S 

30 

XV. — District  and  Cantonal  Conferences  of  Teachers. 

In  all  the  Swiss  cantons  periodical  conferences  of  teachers 
take  place  wliich  are  not  only  officially  recognised,  but  are  made 
compulsory  by  law.  In  some  of  the  cantons,  e.  g.,  Zurich,  the 
Council  of  Education  is  represented  at  the  conferences  but  does 
not  control  the  meetings,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
cantons  the  meetings  take  place  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  p]ducation  Council,  and  are  generally  summoned  and 
pre^sided  over  by  the  school  inspectors.  Tliese  official  meetings 
of  teachers  permrm  a  most  useful  function  in  Swiss  educational 
aflministration,  for  the  authorities  by  means  of  them  utilise  the 
practical  knowledge  and  experience  of  those  actively  engaged  in 
teaching'Jin  connection  with  any  proposed  changes  affecting 
the  schools. 

In  canton  Zurich  all  the  primary  and  higher  primary  teachers  The  school- 
in  a  district  (the  canton  is  ciivided  into  1 1  school  districts)  form  chapter  in 
what  is  called  a  school  chapter.*     The  district  chapter  meets  ^t^" 
every  three  months  and  attendance  is  compulsory.     Any  one 
aljsenting  himself  without  permission  is  lined  3  francs,  on  the 
next  occasion  5  francs,  ana  so  on  with  equal    increments  for 
each  default,  the  fine  going  to  the  funds  of  the  chapter  library, 
which  also  receives  a  small  yearly  grant  from  the  State.     THe 
chapters  have  for  their  aim  the   professional   improvement   of 
their  members,  and  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  education, 
by  means  of  practical  exercises  in  teaching,  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions  on   educational   and   allied   subjects,  the   propagation 
of  good   school   treatises,  the  presenting  of  memorials  to  the 
Council  of  Education,  or  making  proposals  to  the  school  synod. 
The  chapters  are  always  consultea  by  the  Council  of  Education  The  chapter 
before  any  important  change  in  the  regulations  of  the  public  are  ccnsultei 
schools  is  made  (§316  of  the  law  of  1859).     After  the  ^l^^en  ^^^^®.j  ^^ 
chapters  have  individually*  considered  the  matter,  a  joint  con-  Education 
ference  is  held  in  order  to  put  the  result  of  the  deliberations  on  any 
into  .definite  form.     To  this  joint  conference  each  chapter  sends  ^iSip^t*^^|„ 

^^  ^ the  ichooLi. 

*Reglement  far  Schulkapitel  und  Synode  vom  23  Marz,  1895,  and 
iiections  316-330  of  the  Gesetz  iiber  das  gesamnite  Unterrichtswesen  des 
Kantona  Ziirich  vom  23  Dessember  1859. 

5589,  2  O 
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The  School 
Synod  in 
canton 
Zurich. 


a  delegate,  other  members  being  the  committee  of  the  school 
synod  (see  below),  and  a  representative  of  the  Education  CounciL 
The  synod's  committee  transmits  the  result  of  the  conference 
to  the  Council  of  Education. 

Before  the  end  of  March  of  each  yesn  the  president  of  the  synod 
summons  a  conference  of  the  presidents  ot  the  chapters  ana  the 
committee  of  the  synod  in  order  to  deal  with  (1)  any  communi- 
cations from  the  Council  of  Education ;  (2)  reports  concerning  the 
deliberations  of  the  chapters  during  the  past  year ;  (3)  subjects  to 
be  deliberated  on  by  the  chapters  in  the  approa<jhing  school  year, — 
such  as  specifying  some  subjects  for  practical  exercises  in  teaching, 
themes  tor  essays,  lectures,  or  discussions ;  (4)  proposal  to  the 
Council  of  Education  concerning  the  prize  essays  for  primary 
teachers ;  (5)  any  other  motion  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of 
Education.  The  secretary  of  the  synod  sends  a  minute  of  the 
conference  to  the  Education  Council,  which,  after  considering  the 
recommendations  thus  expressed,  sends  to  the  chapters  the 
necessary  directions  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  school-year. 

We  have  had  occasion  above  to  make  frequent  mention  of  the 
school  synod.  This  consists  of  the  members  of  all  the  chapters  in 
the  canton,  and  teachers  holding  permanent  appointments  in  the 
higher  schools,  but  not  the  University.  It  thus  unites  all  the 
teachers  of  the  primarv%  higher  primary,  and  secondary  schools  of 
the  canton.  Members  of  the  committees  of  management  of 
cantonal  or  secondary  schools,  and  of  the  district  school  committees 
can  take  part  in  the\deHberations  of  the  synod.  The  Council  of 
Education  of  the  canton  is  represented  by  two  of  its  members. 

The  synod  meets  once  a  year,  but  special  meetings  can  be 
called  if  necessary.  The  business  and  order  of  procediure  are  always 
arranged  at  least  14  days  beforehand  by  a  Prosjmod,  which  con- 
sists of  a  deputy  from  each  chapter  anct  from  each  higher  school, 
the  synodal  committee,  and  the  two  representatives  of  the  Council 
of  Education 

The  synod  has  submitted  to  it  the  annual  report  by  the  Council 
of  Education  to  the  Council  of  State  on  the  condition  of  education 
in  the  canton.  It  deliberates  in  general  on  the  means  of  advancing 
public  instruction  in  the  canton,  and  on  any  wishes  and  proposals 
to  be  submitted  by  it  to  the  school  authorities.  An  abstract  of  the 
deliberations  of  tne  synod  is  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
and  sent  to  all  its  members,  to  the  Council  of  Education,  and 
to  ever)'  grade  of  school  committee  in  the  canton. 

School  Synod  In  canton  Bern  the  constitution  of  the  school  synod* 
differs  somewhat  from  the  above.  It  consists  of  delegates 
elected  by  all  the  enfranchised  citizens  of  the  canton  in  the 
proportion  of  one  member  to  every  5,000  of  population. 
The  delegates  appointed  are  generally  members  of  the  teaching 
profession,  and  their  term  of  office  is  four  years.     The  synod 


in  canton 
Bern. 


*  Loi  sur  le  synode  scolaire  du  -2  uoveinbre  1848,  modify  par  la  loi  sur 
I'instruction  primaire  du  6  mai  1894,  et  par  d^cret  du  Grand  Conseil  dQ 
poverabre,  1894, 
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uomiuates  its  coniiuittee  consisting  ot  a  president  and  eight 
members.  The  sjmod  meets  once  a  year,  but  extraordinary 
meeting  can  be  called  by  the  Director  of  Education,  who 
also  taKes  part  in  the  deliberations  or  is  represented  by  a 
substitute.  It  discusses  any  matters  submitted  to  it  by 
the  Council  of  Education  or  bv  its  own  committee.  It  can 
ot  its  own  accord  submit  proposals  on  school  matters 
to  the  centml  authorities.  According  to  Section  6  of  the 
Synod  Law  the  synod  or  its  committee  is  asked  to  give  its 
opinion  on  intended  changes  in  the  instruction  and  organisation 
ot  all  grades  of  public  schools  except  the  University.  The 
committee  draws  up  a  report  on  tno  deliberations  of  the 
synod,  and  this  is  printed  ni  French  and  German  and  com- 
municated to  the  Council  of  Educatiou. 

The  members  of  the  synod  are  renumerated  for  their 
attendance  at  the  same  rate  as  members  of  the  Grout  Council, 
viz.,  7  francs   per  day,  and  30  cents  for  each  kilometre  they 


cs   per  (lay 
eel  or  rail,  t 


have  to  travel  by  rail,  and  50  cents  per  kilometre  by  coach. 

The  regulations  for  teachei's'  conferences  in  Baselstiidt  are  St«iff  Confc 
quite  different  from  those  in  the  other  ciintons.  There  are  ^^^  ^" 
no  chapters  nor  synod,  but  it  is  enacted  that  the  teachers 
of  a  school — whether  primary,  secondary,  modern  or  classical — 
have  to  meet  in  conference  at  lea»st  once  a  month  under 
the  guidance  of  the  headmaster  or  an  inspector.  ITiese  teachers* 
conferences  deliberate  on  the  existing  regulations  for  the 
management  of  the  internal  atthirs  of  the  school,  have  to  give 
an  opinion  on  subjects  submitted  to  them  by  the  school 
committee,  and  can  make  recommendations  on  matters  which 
concern  the  school  The  teachers  are  bound  to  attend  the 
meetings  regularly,  and  co-operate  in  every  way  for  the  success 
of  the  school 


XVI. — General  Conclusions    from   the   Consideration   of 
THE  Training  and  Status  of  Teachers  in  Switzerland. 

From  the  accoimt  we  have  given  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Swiss  {a)  Teache: 
schoolmaster  first  receives  a  sound  general  education  by  spending  ^^^"^  ***^ 
six  years  at  a  primary  school,  thereafter  generally  three  years  at  uberal  ed^< 
a  sekundarschule  (see  second  column  of  Appendix  IV.),  andtionasa 
then  at  the  age  of  about  15  he  enters  a  Training  College,  where  ^Hminar 
for  at  least  two  years  more  his  general  education  is  continued,  gjoSaS  Sue 
and  only  during  the  latter  part  of  his  course,  at  the  age  of  about  tioD. 
17,  does  he  commence  his  practical  training.    The  English  method, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  to  allow  the  general  and  the  professional 
education  to  proceed  side  by  side,  very  much  to  the  detriment  of 
both.    The  national  work  of  educating  the  people  shouUl  not  be 
rushed  into  prematurely.    A  youth  of  14  ciinnot  educate  others 
for  he  has  not  the  necessary  tools,  nor  the  ability  to  use  them 
though  he  had  them.     At  such  an  age,  when  the  mind  is  most 
susceptible  and   receptive,   the  future   teacher  should    not   be 


iu 
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acquiring  mechanical  dexterity,  but  rather  the  harmonioiis 
development  of  his  intellectual  powers,  and  habits  of  discipline 
and  mentiil  application  which  will  be  the  best  preparation  for 
his  subsequent  practictil  training.  This  is,  moreover,  the  only 
means  of  raising  the  level  of  the  work  in  our  Training  Colleges, 
and  enabling  tliem  to  give  more  attention  to  the  professional 
equipment  of  the  students,  which  should  be  their  proper 
function. 

At  any  rate,  nothing  can  be  more  harmful  to  the  tciiching 
profession,  or  any  other,  than  to  commence  the  special  prepara- 
tion for  it  too  early  in  life,*  and  consequently  place  more  stress 
upon  the  mechanical  part  of  it  than  on  scientific  knowledge. 
Its  members  must  be  lacking  in  that  general  culture  on  which 
the  social  sUitus  of  a  profession  antl  its  place  in  the  nublic 
esteem  mainly  depend.  But  we  advoc4ite  a  oroader  and  deeper 
education  of  the  teacher,  not  merely  for  his  own  sake,  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation,  for  in  his  hands  lies  the  intellectual 
training  of  the  rising  generation  for  the  practical  duties  of 
citizenship,  and  in  his  training  we  have  the  best  guarantee 
of  an  iulequate  return  for  the  large  sums  expended  on  public 
instruction. 
Feachei-H  A  penisal  of  the  list  of  institutions,  mentioned  in  Appendix  I., 
uld,  as  far  for  preptirin^  teachers  in  Switzerland  will  show  that  in  fully  one- 
Sucatctl  **^^^^^^  ^f  ^"^  cases  they  are  not  mere  Training  Colleges,  but 
form  part  of  larger  establishments  for  providing  secondary 
instruction,  in  which  the  future  teachers  receive  tlieir  geiiend 
education  side  by  side  with  those  preparing  for  other  paths  of 
life.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  lx3St  features  of  the  Swiss 
training  system,  and  points  to  one  of  the  worst  faults  in  our  own. 
No  one  need  wonder  at  the  professional  narrowness  and  want 
of  culture,  with  which  the  primary  teacher  is  sometimes  charged, 
it*  we  remember  that  from  the  age  of  14  he  luus  been  separated 
from  those  preparing  for  other  professions,  and  after  being  a 
pupil  in  an  elementary  school  he  became  a  boy-tciicher  in  an 
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*  8ir  Andrew  Noble,  one  of  the  jjartners  of  the  great  Elswick  engineering 
works,  in  addressing  the  stndent*»  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Central  Technicsu 
College,  London,  3rd  Oct.,  1899,  said :— "  I  am  continually  being  asked 
what  eaucation  I  should  reconnnend  for  a  lad  entering  Elswick.  I  always 
say,  '  Send  your  son  to  as  g(xxl  a  school  as  you  can,  keep  him  there  as  long 
as  you  can,  do  not  curtiiil  his  time  of  schooling,  do  not  stunt  his  early 
intellectual  growth  by  narrowing  it  down  to  any  special  study.'  .  .  . 
Some  of  you  may  have  heard,  no  doubt,  the  answer  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  a  father  who  asked  him  what  was  the  best  education  for  his 
son,  prei)aratory  to  joining  the  army,  '  The  l)est  education  you  can  give 
him. 

"  It  was  a  very  pregnant  utterance,  terse  and  to  the  point,  as  nearly  all 
the  Great  Duke's  were,  and  it  remains  as  true  for  any  other  profession  as 
for  the  army. 

"  Those  men  who,  with  fair  abilities,  have  received  a  really  good  educa- 
tion, have  been  taught  to  use  their  minds,  and  who,  by  contact  with  other 
students,  have  acquired  habits  of  application,  ajnply  make  u])  for  their  late 
start  by  the  power  of  mind  and  grij)  they  bring  to  then-  work.  They  are 
fresh  and  keen  when  others,  who  nave  been  hammering  away  at  semi- 
technical  work  from  early  boyhood,  have  become  stale  and  less  vigorous." — 
(From  Nature^  5th  October,  1899.) 
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elementary  school,  then  went  to  a  Trainmg  College  where  he 
mingled  only  with  those  preparing  for  the  same  work,  and  then 
returned  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  spend  his  life  in  an 
elementary  school.  Why  should  an  exception  from  the  usual 
procedure  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  primary  teacher,  through 
whom  'the  best  thought  and  culture  of  our  times  should  find 
their  way  into  our  schools  ?  Why  should  not  he  be  educated 
alongside  of  those  preparing  for  other  professions,  until  the  time 
has  come  for  him  to  specialise  with  a  view  to  his  future 
career  ? 

Those  destined  to  become  elementary  school  teachers  should, 
until  the  age  of,  say,  10,  be  educated  in  a  secondary  school,  not 
of  the  classical,  but  of  the  best  "  modem  "  type.  At  each  large 
centre  there  might  be  one  such  school  with  classical  and 
literary  leanings,  and  one  with  modem  language  and  scientific 
leanings.  At  the  one  the  future  teacher  would  meet  with 
students  going  to  the  University,  and  at  the  other  with  those 
preparing  for  techniciil  colleges  and  scientific  and  commensal 
pursuits.  Entering  a  TraininjLi^  College  at  the  age  of  10  or  17, 
the  young  teacher  should  continue  his  general  education,  stress 
being,  however,  laid  on  subjecrts  most  necessary  for  an  elemenUiry 
srhool  teacher,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  his  curriculum,  he 
should  he  put  through  a  very  thorough  course  in  the  theory  and 

Imwjticc  ot  teaching.  During  the  last  two  years  all  those  who 
lave  passed  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  Universities  should 
ho  sent  there,  and  be  released  from  all  Training  College  work 
except  the  pnictical  training. 

The  University  of  Basel  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  (r)  Stmleut 
only  one  in  Switzerland  which  takes  a  direct  share  in  the  work  Jjf '^^.^^'P***^ 
of  tmining  primarv  teachers  (see  Appendix  1.).  Apart  from  this  CuHefrJiT 
there  is  no  provision  made  for  sending  the  best  seminarists  to  ImveTiut  U 
the  Universities   while   in   training.     Indeed,  in  no  country  in  oplH>^tuiiit: 
Euro|>e  have  primary  tciichers  the  same  opportunities  of  higher  Univereitj 
e<lucation  as  in  Great  Britain.     In  Scotland,  for  example,  from  classes, 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  male  students,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  female  students  are  sent  by  the  Training  College 
authorities  for  two   or   three  yeai*s  to  University  classes.     The 
influence   of  this   on   primary,  and  esjpecially   higher   primary, 
instniction  Ciin  hardly  oe  overrated.     Knowledge  is  only  a  part 
of  the  equipment  of  a  school  teacher,  but  it  is  not  the  least  part, 
and  all  tne  assistance  that  knowledge  and  wide  culture  ran  give 
him  should  be  at  his  disposiil.     There  are  those  who  even  go 
the  length  of  advocating  tnat  the  Universities  should  Uike  over 
the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  Training  Colleges.     But  it  seems 
impossible  that  the  few  Universities  could  do  with  efficiency  the 
work  that  requires  so   many  Training  Colleges.     In  the  great 
task  of  educating  the  elementary  schoolmaster  there  is  plenty  of 
work  both  for  the  Universities  and  the  Training  Colleges,  the  one 
supplementing  the  work  of  the  other„     Let  the  colleges  make 
every  possible  use  of  the  Universities,  and  there  will  be  still 
plenty  of  work  for  them  to  do  which  the  Universities  cannot  do, 
and  yet  essential  to  the  elementary  schoolmaster. 
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[d)  The  In  Swiss  Colleges  the  final  examination  is  divided  into  two 
exaniinaiion  |>arts,  onc  taking  place  ill  the  penultimate  year,  and  consisting 
T(Lickeii>'  chiefly  of  an  examination  in  general  knowledge ;  and  the  other 
Certificate  part  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  including  the  more  strictly 
should  be  professional  and  practical  part  of  the  examination.  Considering 
two  instal-  ^^®  ^^^  ^^®  range  of  the  certificate  examination  in  our  country 
ments,  and  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  divide  it  into  two  parts.  At  present 
be  partly  the  long  and  trying  examination  is  to  some  as  much  a  test  of 
and^^wUcal.  Strength  as  of  knowledge.     In  this  way  fewer  subjects  would  be 

studied  at  one  time,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present 
system  tends  to  produce  superficiality  rather  than  depth. 

(e)  It  would  ^^  ^^®  course  of  the  Report  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
be  advan-  the  regular  periodical  conferences  of  the  staiBfs  of  Swiss  schools — 
tageous  to  particularly  secondary  schools.  In  these  meetings,  presided  over 
su^-con-^^*^  by  the  headmaster,  the  teachers  deliberate  on  everything  that 
ferences  in  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  school,  its  organisation,  time-table, 
elementory  etc.  Their  opinion  on  any  point  may  be  asked  by  the  school 
arv  ^look  ^^nthorities,  and  they  can  make  recommendations  to  the  same, 
and  colleges.       Similar  conferences  of  the  staffs  of  schools  and  colleges  in  this 

country  could  not  fail  to  be  useful  in  many  ways,  such  as  in 
gi-aduating  properlv  the  school  work  and  in  securing  greater 
uniformity  of  standard  and  unitv  of  purpose.* 
(/)  A  consul-  This  report  will  have  sho\^ai  that  while  teachers  in  Switzerland 
tatiye  or  receive  moderate  remuneration,  they  enjoy  many  compensating 
comnSuee  advantages.  A  safe  pension  to  a  large  extent  relieves  them 
consisting  of  from  the  jawing  anxiety  regarding  age  and  illness.  They  have 
th(»e  comparative  security  of  tenure,  witn  tne  right  of  appeal  to  the 

OTMweS  in  central  authority,  and  this,  too,  in  one  of  the  most  democratic 
the  work  of  countries  of  the  present  day.  Education  is  in  Switzerland  con- 
Education,  sidered  one  of  tlie  chief  duties  of  the  State,  and  teachers  are 
tativwMoT^"  esteemed  as  pubUc  officials  discharging  an  important  function  in 
School  the  nation.  Through  their  school  chapters  and  school  synods  they 

Boards  and  have  a  voice  in  the  school  legislation  of  their  country.  Each  chapter 
mittees^or  «'PP<>"its  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  district,  and 
the  Inspec-  the  synod  nominates  two  of  the  seven  members  of  the  Education 
torate,  and  Council  of  the  canton,  and  thus  the  teachers  have  a  share  too  in 
of  Tea^Iera    ^^^^  school  administration  of  their  country.f 

It  is  a  matter  well  Avorthy  of  consideration  whether  we  in  this 
country  might  not  benefit  from  the  deUbcrations  of  educational 
assemblies  formed  on  lines  similar  to  those  adopted  in  the 
canton  of  Zurich  and  described  on  page  212  above.  Not  that 
the  circumstances  and  the  organisation  of  a  single  canton  can 
be  likened  to  the  far  more  complex  and  vaned  conditions 
which  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  a  large  country  like 
England.  ^  Nor,  m  a  matter  so  national  in  many  of  its  aspects 
as  education,  and  so  little  confinable  within  the  precise  hmits 

*  Staff  conferences  are  now  regularly  held  in  some  schools  in  this  coon^, 
and  the  results  have  been  favourable  to  educational  efficiency  and  to  unify 
of  action. 

t  Mr.  R  L.  Morant,  at  p.  26,  vol.  iii.  of  Si^ecial  Reixyrts^  in  his  Memo- 
randum on  "  The  National  Organisation  of  Education  m  S\^itzerland  "  also 
points  out  the  importance  of  the  school  synods. 
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of  any  local  or  even  provincial  boundary,  could  any  county  or 
group  of  counties  in  such  a  country  as  England  enjoy  the 
sovereign  rights  and  the  degree  of  administrative  independence 
which  are  the  prerogatives  of  each  canton  of  Switzerland. 
Nevertheless,  when  every  such  qualification  has  been  fiilly 
made,  there  remain  many  points  in  which  we  might  benefit 
by  followinj^  Swiss  example.  Many  students  of  educational 
administration  would,  for  example,  regard  it  as  advantageous 
to  provide,  according  to  some  more  systematic  and  general 
plan,  for  the  oflScial  representation  of  teachers  on  local  educa- 
tional authorities  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  their  experience 
and  practical  knowledge  more  continuously  to  bear  upon  the 
conduct  of  educational  affairs.  Again,  were  it  foimd  possible  to 
form  county  or  provincial  assemblies  comprising  representatives 
of  all  grades  of  teachers,  school  authorities,  education  committees 
and  school  inspectors,  might  not  the  experience  and  practical 
knowledge  of  such  gatherings  prove  of  great  service  to  the 
central  authorities  and  to  public  opinion  ?  And,  the  practical 
and  other  difficulties  once  surmomited,  would  not  the  regular 
meetin&s  and  the  free  but  well-arranged  discussions  of  such 
assemblies  do  something  to  widen  the  outlook  of  each  section 
of  the  teaching  profession;  to  further  the  growth  of  a  larger 
view  as  to  the  imity  of  national  education  ;  to  kindle 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  teaching ;  to  prevent  more  strictly 
educational  problems  being  overlooked  m  the  discussion  of 
those  which  are  administrative,  or,  conversely,  the  difficulties  of 
public  administration  being  ignored  in  the  advocacy  of  purely 
educational  advantage  ;  and,  while  not  seeking  to  supersede 
the  eflforts  of  such  sectional  societies  as  may  be  found  to 
be  under  present  conditions  indispensable,  to  correct  the 
narrowness  of  outlook  which  is  frequently  characteristic  of 
sectional  eflfort,  and,  so  far  as  may  oe,  to  fuse  special  and 
separate  tendencies  in  one  common  movement  towards  increased 
eaucational  efficiency  ? 

In  concluding  this  Report  I  desire  to  express  my  gjratitude  for 
information  kindly  given  by  Dr.  Gobat,  Director  of  Education 
for  canton  Bern,  Dr.  A.  Huber,  Secretary  of  Education  for 
canton  Zurich,  Doctors  Utzinger  and  Bosshart  of  Ktisnacht 
Training- College,  and  MM.  Schaller  and  Duvoisin,  Directors  of 
the  Training  Colleges  at  Porrentruy  and  Delemont  respectively. 

Alex.  Morgan. 
December,  1899. 
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APPENDIX    I. 


A  List  of  the  Swiss  Training  Colleges  for  Primary 

Teachers  in   1895. 


Canton. 


Aargau 


Baselstaut 


Bkrit 


FKiiioi'R<;: 


Gkskva 


Grisons 


LtCER5 


N'KUCMJLXKL 


OBWALDEN 


Belonging  to  the 


Belonging  to  the 
Commune. 


Training  College  for 
Men  at  Wettiugen, 
conrse  4  yean. 

HiMjcial  Coursti  in  the 
Univertity  of  Basel  for 
the  education  of 
Primary  Teachers, 
course  S  to  4  half-years. 

Pedagogic  Department 
of  the  Continuation 
Classes  in  the  Daugh- 
ters' School,  Basel, 
course  2  years. 

Training  College  (Ger- 
niaiO  for  Men  at 
Miinchenbuchsee  (Uof- 
wvl),  course  8^  years. 

Training  College  (Ger- 
man) for  Women  at 
llindelbank,  course  3 
years. 

Training  College  (KretHfh) 
for  Men  at  Porreiitmy, 
course  4  years. 

Trainiuff  College  (HYench) 
for  Women  at  Delc- 
mout,  course  3  years. 

Training  Colleire  for  Men 
at  Hauterive,  course  4 
years. 


Peilagogic  Section  (*rrain- 
ing  College  for  Men) 
of  the  College  of 
Geneva,  course  4  years. 

Pedagogic  Section  Cl'ratii- 1 
ing  College  for  Women)  | 
of  the  Secondary  and  I 
Superior  School  for  ' 
Girls  at  Geneva,  course  ' 
2  years. 

I'rainhig  College  for  Men  ^ 

at  the  Cantonal  School  ^ 

of  Chur,  course  3  years,  j 

Proseminar  at  Roveredo. 

Training  College  for  Men 
at  Hitzkirch,  course 
4  years. 

I 

Pedagogic  Section  of  the  . 

Cantonal   Gvmnasium  ■ 

at  Xeuchatel.  j 

(a)  for   Men,   course    3 

years. 
(/>)  for  Women,  course  3 
years. 


Training  College  for 
Women  at  Aarau, 
course  4  years. 


Private  Inititntioni. 


Training  College  for 
Women  in  connection 
with  the  Town  Scho(»l 
for  Girls,  course  3 
years. 

In  the  6tli  course  of  the 
Secondary  School  at 
SaiffiieK^er,  pnplls 
under  16  years  of  a^ 
receive  inftmction  in 
Pedagogy  for  the 
entrance  examination 
into  a  Training  College. 


Secondary  and  In- 
dustrial Schools  at 
ixtiaux  •  de  •  Fonds, 
Kleurier,  Cernier,  and 
Locle,  course  5  years. 
Age  at  entrance,  Boys 
13,  Girls  12.* 


Training  College  (Evan- 
gelical) for  Men  at 
Muristalden,  near  Bern, 
course  4  years.  Age  15 
years. 

TFaiaiog  College  (Evan- 
gelical) for.  Women  in 
tionnoction  with  the 
New  School  for  Girls, 
course  3  years.    Age  If*. 


Free  Secondary  and 
Normal  School  of  St. 
Ursula  at  JiYibourg, 
course  5  years  (4 
Secondary  Course,  1 
Training  College  coarse) 


Training  College  for  Men 
at  SchJers,  course  8 
years.    Age  15. 


Training  Coll^[t  for  Hen 
at  Pesenx. 


Training  College  for 
Women  at  the  Melchtal 
Institute,  Kerns,  course 
3  years. 


*  In  these  schools  instruction  is  given  in  Pcds^ojy  and  in  the  Fr>belian  occupations.  They 
prepare  students  for  the  Certificate  Examinations  for  Teaclieri  in  Primary  and  infant  Schools, 
and  are  thus  in  a  sense  Training  Colleges  or  Pros^minaries. 
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A  List  of  the  Swism  Trajnixg  Cui,i,euks  fok   Primakv 
Teachers  in    lH&5—i-»,>f. 


aeCintaniilfl«linu1 


Traiuinel^llvn  (or  Men 

I     »t»'llkkfflil«cb.     A 

'      PnpmtuT}'      i-uiiTK. 

■nd    Ulerendcr    ■    3 


80L0,B.H^ 

ol  flu  CntowS  School, 
count  4  raora. 

fli.  diUSS 

TniiiliHt      I'olloge      it 
Korw-hMli         CMariK- 
l«nw..-"ur»8yei.ra. 
At  Mt.   (iillL-u  ('■nloml 
*!llo.^ltllc^!i^■^^ouII« 
(or   nnmrlna    condl- 
'      datef    ^>r       UI|Aier 

Tmis  (TU-Uiu 

T™iiiiuir(^,H*it.forM™ 
Trllmli'^i'ilKBP     lor 
Ili'*taTh"."™™Tl   3 

THIBOAV  ' 

Tnlnlng  College  for  Men 

I  'minliig     I'lilege     lit 

■UnDin,"  Iiigenbnhl. 
(n)  Genuan  SnUon  olth 
omng  of  3  Tim.    Ag« 


Training  (.■oIlumtFn-iich 
•ufl  Oirniiuijfor  Itsn 
mt     Blun.      In     eivli 

TAtT> 

Tnin  ing  <;olli8e  f or  \f «ii 
>tlj>ii«nDfl.roai»  « 

lr^"g      f<.lle«e     fnr 
nnman  at   Lsnuiiiie, 

Fnlbellan  Haminar)'  fur 

Ihwdlcrkft. 

1 

ICG     .           -          - 

_                        TraliilDg    CoHaga    (Fraa 

Catholk'XorManatlJt. 
,     MicliMl,courM3j«i». 

'  (o)^^w    '      8«ti™. 
1      conm  4  jatn. 

(6)mnohfi«llou,.'oni»a 
1      S  jan. 

ICKli 

Training    Collcce    (t<r 
bQ»hfl.nan.lW™;,n) 
at  Slluiacht,coiin<  4 

Training 
Gtollfl 

Colitga      for  :  TralniiiB   Collage  (Eran- 
m  thF  Blghar  ■      gellcal)    tor     Men    at 
hoolil  Zurich,         Vnlaratrai.  iii  Zurich. 
T>an.                ,      coiira*4Tura.     AgalS. 

![1ie  Training  and  StcUiie  of 
APPENDIX  11. 


The  Beanches  of  Instbuction  and  the  Number  of  Hours  per  Week 
assigned  to  each,  in  the  swiss  state  training  colleges  in  1895, 


III 


•sli 
1      '" 


Ill  III  I  i 


,l£,5il  [is 


CanUa  Akig-in. 

Tnlnlng  College  for    M 
M  Wutllagf  n. 


PediMlc    J>ep»rtm™i 

o(  the  Dinghtvn'  Hi-I 
InBuel. 

Cftuton  Bern, 

Tniniiig  l^oUesc   fur  : 


Ti»lalng  College  (or  Wonmii 
Id  connKbloD  wllti  the 
Town   ScHoDl    for   Olrln. 


Cftnton  OencTA, 

P»dUD«<c   Section   ol   II 
College  of  Oeneri, 


■(totlowl  nibjeet,     (a)  Phnici,      (V)  iDcludllig  melhodolocT,     ft)  Pnctlce  In  toKlilDg,     (d)  In  U 
lb!    uit  Otunbsr  ii  tor  dngliig   >nd  tbeorr  of   miulc,  the  leeDDd   for   initrnmenlAl    InilnicUon. 

]«glii  tldi  ooniw    ift«r  puilnB  Uuongh    the  Upper   Ulddle    Sctnol,  and    alter  hkttH  puHd  Ui. 
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APPENDIX  II.— The  Bbanches  of   Instruction  and  the   Number  or 

Hours  per  Week  assigned  to  each,  in  the  Swiss  State  Training 

Colleges  in  1895 — contitmed. 
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APPENDIX  VL 


*  Teaohebs  and  Atebaoe  Number  of  Scholabs 
PER  Teacher  (1897). 
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THE  MAIN  FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

OF  ZURICH. 

The  aim  of  this  summary  is  to  present  in  concise  form  the  main 
features  of  the  school  system  of  Ztlrich.  It  is  intended  as  a  prelude 
to  a  much  larger  and  more  comprehensive  account,  the  materials 
for  which  have  already  been  collected,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  ready  for  publication  within  the  next  twelve  months.  While 
any  such  sunmiary  must,  to  a  great  extent,  partake  of  the  nature 
of  a  category,  we,  nevertheless,  welcome  this  opportunity  of  clearing 
the  ground  somewhat  by  a  preliminary  statement  which  may 
serve  as  a  plain  presentment  of  facts,  the  detailed  discussion  of 
which  is  reserved  for  the  larger  study.  Compared  with  that  of 
England,  the  school  system  of  Ztlrich  is  a  model  of  co-ordination, 
but  no  sacrifice  of  practical  utility  has  been  made  to  the  ideal  of  a 
theoretical  and  rigid  uniformity.  The  system  is  the  logical  out- 
come of  local  needs.  This  principle  is  at  once  apparent  when  the 
constitution,  election,  and  relations  of  the  various  educational 
authorities  come  under  consideration.  Constant  reference  to 
the  appended  charts  which  have  been  specially  prepared  for  this 
summary  will  materially  assist  towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
subject-matter,  which  naturally  falls  under  four  heads : — 

A.  The  kinds  of  Schools  in  Canton  and  Town. 

B.  The  Educational  Authorities. 

C.  The  Teachers. 

D.  The  General  Characteristics  of  the  System. 

A.— The  Kinds  of  Schools  in  Canton  and  Town. 

The  different  schools  may  be  classified  as — 

1.  Kindergarten.  .      , 

2.  Primary  School,  Classes  I.-VI. 

3.  Special  Classes. 

4.  The  Canton  School  (Kantonsschule). 

5.  The  Higher  Grade  School  (Sekimdarschule). 

6.  Primary  School,  Classes  VII.  and  Vm. 

7.  The  Girls'  High  School  (Hohere  TOchter  Schule). 

8.  The  School  of  Handicrafts  and  Industrial  Arts  (Grewerbe- 

achide)^ 

9.  Continuation  Classes  of  all  kinds. 
10.  Private  Schools. 
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The  relations  of  these  schools  and  the  precise  rung  of  the  edu- 
cational ladder  which  they  severally  occupy  will  be  best  seen  by 
tracing  the  progress  of  a  child  through  the  chart  of  educational 
possibilities  annexed. 

N.B. — 1.  The  population  of  Zurich  Canton  is  estimated  at 
400,000,  that  of  Zurich  Town  (included  in  the  foregoing 
estimate)  at  150,000. 

2.  Where  education  is  compulsory,  it  is  gratuitous. 

:inderffarten  At  the  age  of  foui'  a  child  may  go  to  one  of  the  Kinderg^lrten 
ptionai.  ^^j.  Kleinkinderschiden  or  Spielschulen).  Attendance  at  such  a 
school  is  optional,  and  education  is  free.  Of  these  schools  there 
are  in  the  Canton  ninety-four,  of  which  forty-six— viz.,  twenty- 
seven  public  and  nineteen  private — ai-e  situated  in  Zurich  Town. 
The  total  number  of  children  in  attendance  at  such  schools  through- 
out the  Canton  is  4,567. 
Iducation  On  the  first  of  May  following  its  sixth  birthday,  every  child  must 

ecomes  \^  g^j^^  ^  school.  The  school  may  be  either  a  public  or  a  private 
school.  All  schools,  public  and  private,  are  under  Grovemment 
supervision.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  particular  school 
pai'ents'  wishes  are  consulted  so  far  as  is  possible,  but  the  normal 
course  is  for  each  child  to  attend  that  pubhc  school  in  its  own  ward 
(Kreis)  to  which  it  is  assigned  by  the  authorities, 
ledical  As  soon  as  convenient  after  admission  into  the  Primary  School 

xamination.  ^^  pupil  is  subjected  to  a  medical  examination  having  reference 
to  sight,  hearing,  and  mental  condition.  For  a  child  who  is  physi- 
cally abnormal,  remedial  measures  are  adopted ;  a  child  who  is 
adjudged  mentally  weak  is  placed  in  special  classes  (Spezialklassen 
fUr  Schwachbegabte). 
•rimary  For  six  years  the  child  remains  in  the  Primary  School  with 

'^^L  VI  c^^^  ^^  either  sex,*  and  of  every  social  rank.    This  Primary 
'  School  is  divided  into   two   parts — ^the   Elementarschule  (Classes 
I.-m.)  and  the  Realschule  f  (Classes  IV.-VI.). 

Ordinarily  a  pupil  remains  one  year  in  each  class  of  the  Primary 
School.  Annual  promotion  is  regulated  by  the  teacher.  Pro- 
motion may  be  withheld  for  one  year,  but  the  parents  have  the 
right  of  appeal,  and,  if  this  right  is  exercised,  the  pupil  is  re-examined. 
This  sifting  process  exerts  a  most  beneficial  and  stimulating 
effect  on  parents  and  pupils :  the  well-equipped  and  industrious 
are  promoted,  the  idle  are  penalised,  and  undue  pressure  of  weak 
children  rendered  impossible.^ 


*  In  the  schools  of  the  first  ward  (Kreis  I.)  alone  of  Zurich  Town  the 
traditional  separation  of  the  sexes  still  obtains.  In  the  other  wards  mixed 
classes  are  the  rule.  The  opinion  of  the  Teachers'  Associations  of  Zurich 
(Lehrerkonvente)  is  strongly  in  favour  of  mixed  classes. 

t  The  term  "  Kealschule  "  has  a  totally  dififerent  connotation  in  Switzer- 
land from  that  which  it  bearskin  Germany.  In  Swiss  schools  '*  Kealien  ** 
or  "  Realfacher"  comprisejthe  History  of  Switzerland,  Geography,  [and 
Natural  History.  *    -  ^ 

t  CA.Mr.  Sidney  Wtbb  in  th^  Daily  Chronicle  for  September  16th,  1001 ; 
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At  the  age  of  twelve  the  ways  divide,  and  the  jxirent  may  select  Optional 
«uoh  a  coui'se  of  training  as  the  ability  of  his  child  or  his  own  circiuii-  course  at 
stances  may  warrant  oi*  I'ender  desirable.    It  is  worthy  of  note*^^ 
that  the  parent's  choice  is  made  with  full  knowledge  of  the  final 
and  intermediate  possibiUties,  that  the  necessitj'^  for  the  exercise 
of  discretion  is  cogent,  and  that  the  teacher's  task  is  rendered 
comparatively  simple.     A  reference    to    the    chai't    will    show 
that  three  courses  are  open  to  a  pai^eiit :  he  may  send  his   son 
to  (1)  The  Boys'  High  Sdiool  (Kaiitonsschult^  or  (iymnasiiiin), 
(Mr  to  (2)  The  Higher  Grade  School  (Sekundai'schule),  or  to  {}\) 
Glasses  "VU.  and  VHI.  of  the  Primary  School. 

At  one  of  these  schools  he  must  remain  till  he  has  reached  the  End  of 
age  of  exemption,  i.e.,  until  he  is  fourteen  yeai's  old.  compulsory 

These  thi-ee  schools  supi)ly  the  education  for  boys  lx?tween  the  *^"^^^***^"* 
ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen.    At  the  Kantonsschule  the  lx)y  must 
learn  Latin.    At  the  Highei*  Grade  School  he  must  leiun  iVench. 
In  the  Primary  School  Classes  VII.  and  VHI.   the   curriculum 
does  not  include  either  language. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  compulsory  educ^ition  ceases.    The  possi-  Clioice  of 
bilities  open  to  a  lx)v  are  : —  career  at 

'^  •  age  14. 

(i).  He  may  continue  to  attend  tlie  Gymnasium. 

(ii,)  He  may  enter  tiie   Industrieschule   and  join  either  the 
Technical  side  or  the  Commercial  side. 

(iii.)  He  may  continue  for  another  year  at  the  Higher  Grade 
School. 

(iv.)  He  may  join  continuation  classes,  which  are  of  all  kinds. 

(v.)  His  education  may  cease  altogether. 

In  view  of  the  two  years'  compulsory  Ijatin*  at  the  G\'mnasium, 
boj'8  who  intend  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  to  enter 
either  side  of  the  Industrieschule  usually  pioceed  by  way  of  the 
Higher  Grade  School.  However,,  as  is  often  the  case  m  our  own 
High  Schools,  the  Modern  side  is  largely  recruited  from  Classical 
failures. 

The  whole  question  of  the  ccnwdination  of  the  Primary  School, 
Higher  Grade  School,  and  Industrieschule  is  under  consideration, 
and  a  successful  solution  ha«  only  I)een  delayed  by  tlie  re):)eated 
failures  to  pass  the  Primary  School  Act  of  1899,f  which  was  presented 
seven  times  before  ratification. 


"  We  must  use  the  elementary  instruction  largely  as  a  means  of  sifting 
out  from  the  mass  of  class-attenders  the  more  serious,  the  more  persistent, 
the  aUer  students,  irr^pective  of  social  position.'' 

*  In  view  of  the  alternatives  which  might  be  substituted,  the  \%isdom  of 
a  two  years'  course  of  Latin  is  open  to  grave  question.  C/.,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Fjve,  at  the  British  Association,  17th  September,  1901  :  *'  Too  often  the 
result  \a  that  time  and  energy  are  sjient  on  gaining  a  very  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  liUtin  which  niiglit  have  l)een  more  profitably  devoted  to  other 
■uhjecU." 

t  For  a  tranxliition  of  t  his  Act  see  Ap[)endix. 

0689  g 
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The  High 
School. 


It  is  urged  that  a  complete  severance  should  be  made  between 
the  Industi'ieflchule  and  the  Gynmasium,  that  the  curriculum 
of  the  Industrieschule  should  l^e  i*emodelled  to  begin  at  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  year,  and  that  the  Primary  School  pupil  should 
thus  have  direct  access  to  the  IndustrieBchiile. 

Education  in  the  Higher  Grade  School  continues  till  the  age 
of  fifteen.  Tiie  pupils  may  pass  out  to  the  Industrieschule  at 
the  age  of  foiu-teen.  For  pupils  who  do  not  intend  to  proceed 
to  the  Industrieschule  tiie  additional  year  is  a  benefit,  but  it  is  a 
serious  handicap  for  those  who  pass  into  the  Industrieschule 
at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

The  Kantonsschule,  or  Gymnasium,  represents  the  High  School, 
with  admission  by  examination.  Bursaries  and  a  number  of  free 
places  ensure  the  possibility  of  professional  careers  to  poor  but 
deserving  pupils.  As  has  been  remarked,  Latin  is  taught  from 
the  very  first ;  at  the  end  of  one  year  the  cuniculum  includes 
Greek  or  an  alternative  subject.  French  is  not  introduced  till  the 
third  year. 

Tlie  full  coui-se  at  the  Gymnasium  will  cairy  the  pupil  on  to 
the  age  of  18  J  yeai-s,  when  he  may  pi-esent  himself  for  the  examina- 
tion which  admits  to  the  I^niversity.  On  an  average  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  do  not  take  Greek.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
enter  the  classes  of  certain  faculties  at  the  University  without  a 
knowledge  of  Greek. 

i  :  It  must  not  te  assumed  that  all  pupils  who  pass  this  University 
entrance  examination  intend  to  enrol  themselves  in  University 
classes. 

An  entrance  examination  admits  to  the  Industrieschule,  wliich 
is  fed  fmm  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Sekundarschule.  Tliis  school 
comprises  (a)  a  TcM'hnicAl  side,  (6)  a  Commei-cial  side. 

a.  The  Technical!  Side  (Technisclie  Abteilung). — ^This  prepares 
for  the  Polytechnic,  a  Federal  institution,  which  imparts  the 
highest  technological  instruction.  French,  which  the  Higher 
Grade  pupil  has  ali-eady  studied,  but  which  is  new  to  the 
Gymnasium  toy,  is  included  in  the  curriculum  from  the  first. 
Englisii  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

h.  The  (/Ommercial  Side  (Handelsabteilung).— The  four 
yciirs'  course,  attested  by  the  liCaving  Ceiiificate,  is  generally 
juicepted  by  commercial  houses  as  the  equivalent  of  appren- 
ticeship. * 

The  Higher        Admission  to   the  Higher  Grade  School  is   obtained  after  an 

(Sekundar^  entrance  examination.    The  coui-se  is  of  three  years'  duration  and 

achule).  includes  French  fiom  the  beginning.    Permission  to  include  other 

languages  is  grante<l  by  tiie  authoT'ities  on  individual  representation. 

At  the  ago  of  fomto^Mi  two  courses  pr-esent  theinselves  to  the  pupil  in 

the  Higher  (Si'ade  School :   he  may  (MthiM*  pass  into  the  Industrie- 

•  By  a  Minute  of  HMK)  this  Leaving  Certificiite  admits  to  studies  in 
FiConornic8  at  the  University  of  Zurich. 


The  Indttg- 
trieschnle. 


Technical 
Side 


(commercial 
Side. 
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sohule,  or  he  may  complete  his  course  in  the  Higher  Grade  School, 

and  ultimately  enter  tiie  Technikum  at  \Vinterthm\ 

*f 

The  Primary  School  classes  VII.  and  Mil.  have  been  orpmised  Pnraary 
since  May,    1900,   and  replace  the  foinier  Ilalf-Timei-s'  ^^^'^^^  ciaw^^s 
(Ei-gjiuziingsschule).     As   a   rule,    these    classes    contahi    pupils  vil.  and 
who  have  failed  to  piiss  the  entrance  examination  to  the  Higher  V^^^- 
(ii-ade  School.    In  1901,  of  the  pupils  leaving  Primary  Class  VI., 
26 '  2  per  cent,  entei-ed  Primary  Class  VII.  and  73  8  per  cent,  passed 
into  the  Higher  Grade  School,  or  into  the  Gynmasium. 

Girls  go  through  the  Primaiy  and  Higher  Grade  Schools,  theGirif. 
curricula  being  practically  the  same  as  those  for  boys,  with  the 
addition  of   needlework-classes.      After  completing  her  fifteenth 
year  a  girl  may  enter  the  Girls*  High  School  (Hohere  TOchter 
Schule).    This  school  has  three  divisions  : — 

(1)  General  Education  (Fortbildungsklassen). 

(2)  Commercial  Classes  (Handelsklassen). 

(3)  Training  College  Classes  for  Primary  School  mistresses 

(Seminarklassen). 

There  are  coui'ses  to  train  female  tejichei-s  for  the  Kindergarten 
system,  and  special  classes  in  Latin  for  those  who  wish  to  entei* 
the  University  to  study  medicine,  law,  etc. 

The  School  of  Industries,  whei*e  instruction  is  free,  coiresponds  '%^j|i!*^^ 

roughly  to  one  of  oiu*  evening  schools  of  science  and  art.    Iiknployei'S  crafts  and 

send  their  ai^nrentices  to  the  school  twice  a  week  for  the  whole  Industeial 

/n  i.  \  Arts  (Grewer- 

mornmg  (7  a.m.  to  noon).  beschuJe). 

The  School  comprise  i  a  Preparatory  course  of  general  education  The  Prepaiu 
and  a  Handicraft  School.  The  Preparatory  coui-se  extends  over  ^^^'  wurHe. 
one  year  and  covers  the  essential  work  of  the  Higher  Grade  School. 
It  is  open  to  pupils  of  either  sex  who  have  completed  their  four- 
teenth year.  On  its  conclusion  the  puj)il  may  enter  the  Handicraft 
School  (Handwerkei-schule).  Here  he  may  remain  for  a  yein'oi* 
more,  the  extent  of  liis  stay  Iieing  determined  by  the  degree  of 
proficiency  attained.  After  leaving  the  Handicraft  School  three 
courses  are  open  to  him  :  — 

(1)  He  may  enter  the  Technikum  at  Winterthur,  where  he 

will  complete  his  technical  training  ;  or 

(2)  He  may  proceed  to  the  Industrial  Ai't  School    (Kunst- 

gewerl)esch\ile) : 

The  complete  coui'se  in  this  school  occupies  three  full  scholastic 
years :   or 

(3)  He   may   enter   the   Joinei*s'   shop   (Ijehrwerkst^itte   far 

Schreiner),  which  is    re«risterf*d  as  a  Zurich  (irni  and 
trades  without  opjiositir)n  from  mantel's  oi-  workmen. 

What  is  done  foi*  mechanics  hv  th(»  (lewerlx'schnle  is   provided  Commercial 
ill  the  case  of  cominereial  ap[)rentiet^  hy  the  enterprise  of  < he  ^^.^^^^^^^  ^®° 
Siviss  Mei-chants'  Company,  whose  schools  are  sulwidised  hy  annual 
Ruhventions  fix>m  Cantiai  and  Town.     Here  again  einplt>yers  grant 
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their  apprentices  leave  from  business  houi*s  to  the  extent  of  four 
houi-s  per  week,  providuig  the  apprentices  make  a  corresponding 
flrtorifice  of  then'  leisure.    The  fees  are  small,  varying  fi*om  12  to 
20  centimes  iX3r  houi*. 
Prlvatd  ■'•^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^®  Government  sui^ei* vision  of  all  schools,*  and  also 

Acbouls.  of  the  excellence  of  the  provision  made  in  public  schools,  private 

schools  ai'e  few  in  number.  Personal  prejudice,  religious  scruples, 
and  the  necessity,  in  some  cases,  foi*  individual  instruction  account 
/or  their  continued  existence.  Of  these  schools  there  are  thirteen 
in  all,  numbering  1,323  pupils.  ITie  most  important  are  two 
Primary  Schools  numl3ering  503  pupils ;  one  High  School  with 
51  pupils;  "Concordia''  147  pupils;  "  Ericii,"  131  pupils; 
"  Wetli/'  111  pupils;  and  lieust's  school,  taught  on  P>5l)el 
principles,  103  pupils. 

B.— The  Educational  Authorities. 

A  general  description  of  the  educational  authorities  of  Canton 
Ztirich,  and  a  comparison  of  the  organisation  of  the  other  cantons 
in  this  respect,  has  been  given  by  Mr.  11.  L.  Morant  in  Vol.  iii.  of 
Special  Reports,  pp.  25-32. 

The  scope  and  inter-relation  of  these  authorities  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  Conspectus  of  Educational  Authorities  (see  Appen- 
dix), for  the  elucidation  of  which   a   brief  description  may   l^ 
added  here, 
p  .  '  ,  The  Federal  Government  (Bund)  is  only  at  present  dii'ectly 

Govemmeut.  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  tlie  Federal  Polytechnic  at 
Ztirich,  and  the  enfoi'cement  of  the  general  principles  of  education. 
Henc^  it  is  not  represented  in  the  Consjjectus,  which  shows  the 
administrative  and  consultative  bodies  arranged  m  two  series 
of  oi^en  circles  at  various  distances  from  their  respective  centres. 
The  correspondence  is  sliown  by  the  Roman  numerals  I,  II.,  HI., 
IV.,  which  in  tlie  case  of  the  consultative  Ixxlies  are  enclosed  within 
brackets. 

A  dm  inistrative, 

I. 

Educational  The  Council  of  Education  (Ei'ziehungsrat).— "  The  Council 
Authwities  of  Education  consists  of  seven  members  including  the  Minister  of 
CoMpectuH":  Educationj  (Erziehungsdirektor).  Four  of  these  members  are 
Constitution,  elected  by  Parliament  (Der  Grosse  Rat),  the  other  two  by  the 
F^^*ti°*        School  Synod  (I.),  subject  to  confirmation  by  Parliament.     One  of 

*  In  the  case  of  private  schools: — 

(1)  Time-tables  and  curric\ila  must  be  submitted  to  the  Education 

OfKce  for  approval. 

(2)  The  teaching  is  subject  to  inspection. 

!o)  The  buildings  must  be  examined  and  ai)proved  by  the  Bcxird 
of  Health. 
t  The  Minister  of  Education  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  (Regienuigsrat). 
It  should  be  oKserved  that  the  members  of  tlie  C'abinet  are  elected  by  popular 
vote  ;  their  respe^'tive  functions  are  determined  l)y  subsequent  aicrangement, 
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these  inembei'S  must  Ije  a  teacher  at  a  place  of  higher  instniction, 
and  the  other  is  chosen  fi-oin  the  Elementary  (including  Higher 
Grade)  teachers/'    Section  2,  Act  of  23  BecemlDcr,  1859. 

Attached  to  the  Council  of  Fklucation  is  the  Education  Office 
(Erziehungsdii'ektion),  whicl\  consists  of  the  Minister  and  the 
l>ermanent  officials. 

The  functions  of  the  Council  of  Education  are  generally  defined*  Council  of 
by  Art.  70  of  the  Cantonal  Constitution  as  :  "  The  supervision  of  *^^"<»*^io"- 
all  school  authorities  and  the  promotion  of  advanced  and  elemen- 
tary education." 

Under  this  definition  their  duties  are : — 

(1)  To  nominate  Boards  of  Supervision    for  each  Secondary 

School. 

(2)  To  receive  and  register  annual  repoi-ts  from  all  lower 

authorities. 

(3)  To  exercise  a  general  control  over  teachena  and  to  gi-ant 

certificates. 

(4)  To  draft  bills  and  to  make  bye-laws. 

II. 

The  Constitution  and  Election  of  the  District  School  l^oai'ds  are  The  Distri* 
thus  defined  in  Ai-t.  15  of  the  Act  of  23  Dec.,  1859.  1^^^^ 

"  Every  District  has  a  District  School  Board  of  at  least  nine  (Bezirks- 
members.    The  Cabinet  determines  tl\e  exact  number  according  p**"^^^?.^® 
to  the  needs  of  the  District."    [The  nunibei^  of  the  memlx^rs  in  the  Election, 
School  Boards  of  the  >arious  Districts  are  shoA\'n  in  the  Conspectus.]  Functions. 

"  Three  memljei-s  are  elected  by  the  teachei-s  of  tlie  District ; 
the  other  membei*s  are  chosen  bv  the  General  Assembh'  of  tlie 
District  (Bezirksversammlimg)." 

The  election  takes  place  every  thi*ee  yeai-s. 

The  functions  of  the  District  School  Boai'ds  are  generally  defined 
by  Art.  20  of  the  Act  of  23  Dec.,  1859,  as  "  ITie  sui^ervision  of 
educational  mattei-s  in  the  district."  Under  this  definition  their 
duties  are : — 

(1)  To  carry  out  such  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time 

be  issued  by  the  CouncD. 

(2)  To  arrange  for  the  visitation  of  each  school  in  the  District 

twice  annually  by  one  of  their  member,  who  also  pre- 
sides at  the  annual  examination  of  the  School.! 


•  For  detaib  see  Sections  33,  34  of  the  Act  of  26th  February,  1899. 

t  After  the  examination  the  presiding  member  confers  with  the  local 
authorities  and  sends  a  written  Report  to  tlie  District  School  Board.  On 
completion  of  the  examinations  a  meeting  of  the  Board  is  held  to  discuss 
the  results.  The  Secretary  sends  a  note  of  the  Minutes  to  the  Ward  or 
Communal  School  Board,  and  to  the  teachers  concerned.  Every  year  a 
summary,  with  schedules,  is  sent  by  the  Board  to  the  Council  of  Education. 
Every  fifth  year  a  comprehensive  report  is  made  so  that  the  Co^ucil  can 
review  the  situation. 
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[ITie  services  of  the  Board  are  gi'atiiitous,  but  each  ineinber  recei^  es 
three  francs  a  day  towards  defraymg  exijeiises  actually  incuiTcd 
when  paying  school  visits.] 

m. 

The  Constitution  and  Election  of  the  Higher  Grade  School  Boai'ds 
are  thus  defined  in  Art.  20  of  the  Act  of  23  Dec.,  1859  : — 

The  Higlier       "  Eveiy    Higher    Grade    Ward    (Sekundarschulki-eis)    has    a 
bS^Ji  School  Board  of  from  seven  to  eleven  membei-s.     The  Disti-ict 

(Sekiindar-     School  Board  determines  the  exact  number  according  to  the  needs 
O^^&i^!'  of  the  ward.'^    [The  number  of  the  School  Boards  in  the  various 
Election,      '  districts  is  shown  in  the  Conspectus.] 
Functions.         fhe  meetings  of  the  Board  are  attended  by  the  teachera  for 

purposes  of  consultation. 
The  membei-s  of  the  Board  are  elected  by  the  votera  of  the  ward 

(Sekundarschulki'eis)  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

The  functions  of  the  Higher  Grade  School  Boards  are  generally 
delined  by  Ai-t.  37  of  the  Act  of  23  Dec.,  1859  :— 

'*  The  School  Board  is  enti-usted  with  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  Schools  of  the  Ward  and  the  administration  of  these  schools 
under  the  jjrovisions  of  the  Education  Act." 

The  memljei-s  of  the  Higher  Grade  School  Boards  are  exjxjctcd 
to  visit  tlie  schools  under  their  charge  at.  least  twice  in  the  year, 
and  to  satisfy  themselves  by  i)ei'sonal  observation  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  are  Ijeing  can-ied  out  in  all  respects.  They  aie  also 
i-esjwnsible  for  the  payment  of  salai'ies. 

IV. 

The  i'lirish         [Tlie  word  Parish  is  used  as  the  equivalent  lx)th  of  (l*rimar) 
lu^  Schulkreis  and  (Primar)  Schulgememde.] 

(Cicmeinde-        At  tlie  Outset  it  must  Ije  observed  that — 

Constitution,         (1)  The  Sekundai-schulkreis  usually  contains  more  than  one 
Election,  Primai-sc^hulkreis : ' 

(2)  The  Sekundai'schulki'eis  authorities  and  the  Primai-schul- 
kreis  authorities  are  distinct,  even  if  their  ai-eas  coincide. 


Fun«*tion9. 


Tlic  Constitution  and  Election  of  Primary  School  Boards  ai'e 
thvisdotineil  in  Art.  32  of  the  Act  of  23  December,  1859  : — 

**  Every  jmrish  has  a  School  Hoard  (»f  Jit  least  live  membere. 
The  exact  number  is  det<»rmiiied  by  the  paiish.*'  [The  number  of 
l*arish  School  Boards  in  the  various  Districts  is  shown  in  the  Con- 
spectus.] 

Tlie  membei-s  of  the  Board  are  elected  by  the  votei-s  of  the  paiish 
for  a  period  of  three  yeai-s. 

The  functions  of  the  Parisii  School  Boards  in  regard  to  Primary 
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Education  ai-e  identical  with  those  of  the  Higher  Grade  Board  in 
i-cgard  to  Higher  Grade  Education. 

The  possible  relations   of   Primai-schulkreis   and   Priniai-schul-  Primar- 
gemeinde  and  their  respective  authorities  may  be  summarised  as  ^^^^'c: 
follows :—  gemeindi 

(1)  The  Primarschulkreis  and  the  Primarschulgemeinde  may 

be  identical ;  or, 

(2)  The  Primarschulkreis  may  include  several  Gemeinden  ;  or, 

(3)  The  Primarschulgemeinde  may  comprise  ai'eas  situated  in 

different  Kreise*;  or, 

(4)  Where  several  political  communes  belong  to  one  ecclesiastical 

parish,  each  commune  is  entitled  to  form  an  independent 
Kreis  and  choose  its  own  School  Board  .t  Section  5  of 
Act  of  11  June,  1899,  q.v. ' 

In  Zurich  Canton  there  are  11  Districts  (Bezirke),  96  Higher 
Grade  Wards  (Sekundarschulkreise),  179  Primary  School  Parishes 
(Schulkreise),  and  352  Primary  School  Comnmnes  (Schul- 
gemeinden). 

Consultative. 

Corresponding  to  the  administrative  bodies  aheady  descriljed  are 
the  consultative  assemblies  of  teachers. 

(I) 

The  Council  of  the  Teachei-s'  Synod  {mile  infra)  voimnis  of  the  The  Coui 
Pi*esident  of  the  Synod,  eleven  membei-s  re])re8enting  the  eleven  ®^  *^®  ^y^ 
Districts  (Bezirke),  and  four  membei-s  representing  the  Unix  ei-sity, 
the  Gymnasium,  the  Industrieschule,  and  the  Secondary  Schools 
of  Winterthur. 

The  Council  of  the  Synod  prepares  the  agenda  for  the  annual 
meeting. 

(H.) 

All  the  resident  teachei's  and  probationei-s  of  the  Primary  and  School 
Higher  Grade  Schools  in  a  district  form   the   School  Chapter  of  p^P^"L 
the  district.    They  hold  meetings  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  Election, 
theory  and  practice  of  education.     Tliey  send  to  the  Council  of  FwnctioM 
Education  an  expi*ession  of  opinion  on  the  curriculum,  on  the 
introduction  of  new  school  books  and  materials,  and  on  important 
regulations  affecting  the  inner  working  of  the  school. 

Each  Chapter  sends  a  representative  to  tlie  Council  of  the  Synod 

*  This  becomes  intelligible  where  the  Primarschulgemeinde  is  couter- 
ininous  with  an  old  ccclcsiastictil  parisli. 

t  This  provision  Is  only  explicable  on  the  ground  that  "  Kreis  **  is  used 
in  a  restricted  and  also  in  a  generic  sense — c/.,  English  "  quarter." 
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The  Town 
of  Zurich. 


sxnd  elects  the  teacher-ji'  repi'esentatives  on  the  District  School 
Board.  It  also  sends  an  ainiual  report  of  its  proceedings  to  the 
Council  of  iklucution. 

The  number  of  nienil^i*s  of  the  various  Chaptei'S  are  shown  in 
the  Conspectus. 

There  are  no  other  official  organisations  of  Higher  Grade  or 
Pi'iniary  teachei-s.  These  teachei-s  are  elected  by  popidar  vote, 
and  the  niunbei-s  in  the  resjjective  districts  are  indicated  in  (HI.) 
and  (IV.)  of  the  Conspectus. 

The  Synod  includes  all  teachei-s  of  evei*y  grade  of  school,  Secondaiy 
Schools  and  Univei'sitv  included.  The  Svnod  meets,  as  a  rule, 
once  a  year  to  hear  an  addi^ess  delivered  by  some  recognised  educa- 
tional authority.  It  discusses  the  agenda  prepared  by  the  Council 
of  the  Synod,  and  submits  the  results  to  the  authorities.  It  also 
receives  and  discusses  the  annual  Report  made  by  the  Coimcil  of 
Education  to  the  Cabinet. 

The  authorities  concerned  with  Secondary  Fxlucation  ai-e  repre- 
sented in  the  Conspectus  by  two  parallelograms,  of  which  one 
includes  the  Administrative  Boards  and  the  other  the  Considtative 
As.semblies.  Each  Secondary  School  is  controlled  by  a  Boai'd  of 
Supervision.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Bill  relating  to 
Secondary  Education  a  Board  of  Sui)ervision  consists  of : — 

(1)  The  Minister  of  Education  as  President. 

(2)  The  Rector  and  Ih'o-Ilector  of  the  school. 

(3)  From  five  to  seven  meml)ei-s  elected  by  the  Cabinet. 

Their  functions  as  defined  in  Section  52  of  the  same  Bill  comprise 
the  general  supervision  and  ins|)ection  of  the  whole  sc'hool.  Tliey 
report  from  time  to  time  to  the  Council  of  Education. 

The  mastei'S  of  each  Secondary  School  constitute  a  Konvent. 
These  Konvente  occupy  the  same  ix)sition  in  Secondary  as  that 
filled  by  the  Chapters  in  legard  to  Primary  and  Higher  Grade 
education. 

For  the  pui'ixwes  of  IVimary  and  Higher  Grade  education  the 
Town  is  divided  into  live  w-ards  ("  Kreise  '*),  which  are  identical 
with  the  political  wards.  Each  ward  has  its  own  School- 
boai'd  ("  KreissohulpHege  '') ;  these  f)odies  number  : — 


Ward  i. 

:)0 

membci'S. 

n     ii. 

17 

i» 

;;    ill- 

:h 

; » 

„    iv. 

21 

if 

.,     v. 

34 

If 

Each  ward  has  also  a  Consultative  Women's  Committee. 
The  Ward  School  Boards  are  resix)usible  and  repoii;  to  a  Central 
Board  of  twenty-five  membei-s  ("  Zentralschidpflege  "). 

On  an  average  one-tlurd  of  the  members  of  these  bodies  are 
teachei*s. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  by  the  Corporation  to  abolish  these 
authorities,    and   to  substitute   one   local   authority   controlling 


n« 
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Primaiy  and  Higher  Grade  education  in  the  Town.  The  proposal 
has  received  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Education,  and  awaits 
legislative  ratification. 

The  Secondary  and  Technical  institutions  of  the  Town  are  con-  Secondary 
trolled  by  Boards  of  Supervision  (uidc  supra).    Three  of  these  ^*^***^*^®°- 
boards — namely,  those  controlling  the  Girls'  High  School  (Hohere 
Tochter  Schule),  the  Technical  School  (Gewerbeschule),  and  the 
private  schools — report  to  the  Zentralschulpflege. 


C— Teachers. 

(a)  Primary  Teachers  {Primarldtrer), 

A  Prunary  teacher's  training  begins  in  the  training  college  Tettchen. 
(Seminafklassen),  to  enter  which  the  candidate  must  have  attained  ' 
the  age  of  fifteen  years.    The  candidate  must  have  passed  through 
the  full  Higher  Grade  course  or  its  equivalent. 

The  course  extends  over  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is 
an  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  On  the 
results  of  this  examination  a  certificate  is  granted  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Attendance  at  a  training  college  is  not  essential,  nor  is  such 
attendance  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  certificate ;  the  examina- 
tion is  open  to  candidates  otherwise  prepared. 

A  certificated  teacher  does  not  receive  definite  appointment 
for  two  years.  During  this  time  he  occuj)ies  the  position  of  (a)  a 
provisional  or  (b)  a  temporary  teacher.* 

The  salaries  of  Piimary  teachei's  vary  in  amount  between  £(50 
and  £140  per  annum.  This  estimate  includes  the  value  of  the  house, 
garden,  etc.,  supplied  by  the  Commune,  and  various  supplementary 
payments  from  Commune  and  Canton.  The  nature  of  these 
payments  and  their  incidence  is  explained  in  Section  IV.  of  the 
Act  (see  Appendix). 

The  appointment  of  Primaiy  teachers  is  made  by  the  Conununal  Appoint- 
Assembly  (Gremeindeversammlung)  on  the  recommendation  of  the  ment. 
Board. 

In  Primary  and  Higher  Grade  Schools  there  is  no  headmaster  Headmaster, 
or  headmistress  de  jure  or  de  facto.    The  duties  of  acting  representa- 
tive (Hausvorstand),  discharged  by  one  of  the  staff,  are  simply 
those  entailed  by  the  transaction  of  official  correspondence. 

(6)  Higher  Grade  Teachers  {Sekundarlehrer), 

In  addition  to  all  the  qualifications  of  the  Primary  School  teacher, 
the  Higher  Grade  teacher  must  have  satisfied  the  following  re- 
quirements :— 

(i.)  He  must  have  taught  for  one  year  in  a  Primary  School. 


•  Provisional— i.tf.,  holding  office  till  a  definite  vacuuoy  is  definitely 
ftUed )  Temporar3r--*aetiDga8^tim  tenens. 
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(ii.)  He  must  have  studied  for  two  years  at  the  University 
(iii.)  He  must  have  passed  the  examination  and  have  obtained 
the  certificate  prescribed  for  Higher  Grade  teachers. 

^larj.  The  salary  of  a  Higher  Grade  teacher  varies  from  £75  to  £200 

per  annum,  according  to  length  of  service  and  other  considerations. 
Appoint.  The  appointment  is  made  by  the  voters  of  the  Ward  after  a 

nent.  ballot  has  been  taken. 

(c)  Secondary  Teachers. 

There  is,  at  present,  no  definite  course  of  training  pi'escribed 
for  Secondary  teachers.  When  a  vacancy  occurs,  appointment  is 
made  by  the  particular  Board  of  Supervision  from  candidates 
who  can  show  acadeinic  distinction  and  experience  in  the  practical 
work  of  teaching,  or  who  have  achieved  distinction  as  Higher 
Grade  teachers. 

Salary.  Salaries  vary  from  £160  to  £300  a  year. 

Headmaster.  The  headmaster  (Bektor)  is  chosen  from  the  staff.  He  serves 
for  a  period  of  thi*ee  years  and  may  be  re-elected.  A  Trorektor 
is  elected  in  like  manner. 

D.— General  Characteristics. 

A  consideration  of  the  vai'ious  educational  authoiities  sho\\8 
that  the  principle  of  decentralisation  has  been  pushed  to  its  utmost 
limits.  The  reaction  is  evident  in  the  proposal  to  substitute  one 
ceiiti'al  authority  for  the  Town  in  place  of  the  existing  Ward  School 
Itoards  and  Centi-al  Committee.  That  the  multipUcity  of  autho- 
rities and  the  absence  of  any  direct  central  control  have  not  seriously 
afi'ected  the  consistency  of  the  teaching  is  due  rather  to  the  high 
standard  of  public  spirit  and  intelligence  than  to  any  inhei-ent 
merits  of  the  system.  (In  Great  Britain  perhaps  the  best  parallel 
to  the  national  attitude  of  the  Swiss  in  regai'd  to  educational  prob- 
lems is  supplied  by  Scotland,  where  the  questions  of  denomi- 
national teachhig  and  of  the  co-ordination  of  all  classes  of  schools 
under  one  local  authority  long  since  received  satisfactory  solutions, 
at  any  rate  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns.)  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  such  direct  central  control,  with  official  inspection  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Schools,  would  materially  conduce  to  the  success 
of  their  working,  and  that  in  all  grades  of  school  the  presence  of 
a  I'esponsiblo  headmaster  is  desirable.  Whilst  amongst  the  teach  ei-s 
themselves  there  is  no  unanimity  on  these  points,  Uie  general 
trend  of  opinion  is  shown  by  the  recent  appointment  of  inspectors 
for  the  classes  of  Handicrafts  and  Industrial  Arts  ("  (Jewerbe- 
klassen  ")  and  of  Needlework  ("  Arbeit-klassen  "). 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  "  Zurich  city  is  perhaps  the 
chief  centre  of  Swiss  Socialistic  developments."  In  face  of  this 
statement  the  signal  failure  of  the  Socialist  candidates  at  the  recent 
municipal  elections  seems  strange,  till  we  observe  that  some  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Socialism  have  been  generally  accepted 
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and  liave  resulted  in  the  widest  recognition  of  State  responsibility 
Exeinplitications  of  CoUectivist  tendencies  in  educational  adminis 
tration  are  afforded  by — 

(i.)  The  establishment  of  homes  in  the  mountains  for  weak 
or  anjemic  school  children  ("  Erholungsstationen  "). 

(ii.)  The  system  of  Holiday  Camps  ("  Ferien  Kolonien  "). 

(iii.)  The  provision  of  free  meals  and  clothing  for  the  neces- 
sitous. (This  provision  includes  even  tram-tickets  and 
spectacles.) 

(iv.)  The  removal  of  their  children  from  the  custody  of  known 
thieves  and  habitual  drunkards. 

The  univei'sal  acquiescence  in  these  developments  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that,  whilst  their  cost  is  primarily  defrayed  Ijy  cantonal 
and  municipal  contributions,  there  is  a  large  margin  of  expense 
in  connection  with  these  institutions  which  is  readily  met  by  volun- 
tiiry  subscription.  The  growing  feeling  against  the  free  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  aliens,  who,  in  rapidly-increasing  iiuml^ei-s, 
reimir  to  Zurich  as  the  Bedford  of  Switzerland,  is  intelligible,  and 
not  in  any  way  indicative  of  a  retrogressive  policy. 

In  regard  to  the  general  scheme  of  education,  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  whole  scheme,  with  its  possibilities,  intermediate  and  final, 
is  perfectly  familiar  to  every  parent.  This  familiarity  is  due  to  two 
causes — 

(i.)  The  local  control  of  each  school ; 

(ii.)  The  necessity  for  the  exei'cise  of  choice  at  various  stages 
of  the  pupil's  pix)gress. 

The  School  Report  ("  Schulzeugniss  "),  pi-esented  quarterly  to 
jKirents  for  signature,  gives  full  information  a«  to  the  child's  powei-s 
and  progress,  of  which  no  parent  is  alloioed  to  be  ignorant.  Failure 
or  incapacity  at  any  stage  is  registered  automatically.  No  parent 
can  live  in  a  fool's  paradise :  no  child  can  drift.  By  a  process  of 
natural  selection,  pupils  are  differentiated  according  to  ability : 
the  right  calling  or  profession  is  chosen  :  the  chances  of  misdirection 
are  minimised  :  unsuitable  aspirants  are  ])ainlessly  eliminated  at 
an  early  age,  so  that  the  avenues  are  not  blocked  by  incompetents. 
Switzerland  is  the  land  of  the  I^adder — and  of  the  Sieve  ! 

11.   J.   Sl'KNSEK. 

A.  J.  Pbessland. 
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APPENDIX. 

CANTON  OF   ZURICH,  PUBLIC   SCHOOL  ACT 
O^OLKSSCHULGESETZ),  1899. 

Section  L 

General. 

[Note. — Tfie  meaningi  of  the  German  Proper  Names  used  in  Ms 
translation  have  been  explained  in  the  text.  It  will  suffice  liere  to 
note  tliat  Uie  Erziehungsrat  is  translated  ''''Council  of  Education^* 
the  Regierangsrat  *^  Cabinet"  and  the  Erziehungsdirektion  *^  Board  of 
Education,'*] 

1.  The  public  schools  (Vdksschiileu)  of  Canton  Ziirich  include  the 
following  : — (a)  The  Priraarschule  ;  (6)  the  Sokundarschule. 

2.  Education  is  free. 

3.  No  public  schods  may  exist  in  the  Canton  which  are  founded  on  a 
sectarian  basis. 

4.  For  the  organisation  of  education  in  the  town  of  Ziirich  the  powers 
contained  in  bye-laws  are  unaffected  by  this  Act, 

Section  IL 
Prxmasschule  (Primary  School). 

(1)  School  Wards  and  School  Communes. 

5.  The  schod  wards  (Schulkreise),  which,  as  a  rule,  coincide  with  the 
ecclesiastical  parishes,  consist  of  one  or  more  school  communes  (Schulge- 
meinden). 

Where  several  political  communes  belong  to  one  ecclesiastical  parish, 
each  of  them  is  entitled  to  form  an  independent  school  ward  and  to  choose 
a  separate  school  board  (Schulpflege). 

6.  For  meetings  of  school  wards  and  school  communes  the  same  regu- 
lations hold  good  as  for  meetings  of  the  commune. 

7.  Every  school  commune  must  have  its  own  school  buildings.  The 
Erziehungsrat  Is  empowered  to  make  exceptions  in  extraordinary  cases. 

8.  The  use  of  school  buildings  for  other  than  educational  purposes 
may  be  granted  by  the  school  board. 

9.  The  Erziehungsrat  shall  issue  instructions  regarding  the  erection, 
furnishing,  repair,  cleaning,  and  use  of  school  buildings. 

(2)  Attendance. 

10.  All  chil^ceft  4tTing  in  the  canton,  who,  on  the  last  day  of  April,  have 
panned  the^r^ixth  birthday,  must  enter  the  public  school  at  the  l)eginning 
of  that  ycar's-seiwioit.-* 

(Uiildrcn  who  have  not  rciichcd  this  age  shall  not  W  roceivcd. 

The  attendance  of  children  who  arc  i>hvsicallv  or  niontallv  weak  mav  l>e 
deferred  by  the  school  Ixxird  for  \\  longer  or  shorter  period.  Such  children 
^pay  be  separately  classified, 
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11.  Children  whose  presence  is  detrimental  to  the  instruction  shall  be 
excluded  from  school  on  the  production  of  an  official  medical  certificate  of 
mental  feebleness  or  physical  affliction.  So  far  as  is  possible,  special 
arrangements  shall  be  made  for  these  chOdren. 

12.  When  children  of  school  age  do  not  attend  the  school  corresponding 
to  their  domicile,  but  attend  another  public  school,  or  arc  privately 
educated,  the  parents  or  guardians  shall  notify  this  to  the  school  board. 
The  same  obligation  rests  on  the  principals  of  private  schools. 

The  school  board  shall  ascertain  that  children  of  school  age  who  do  not 
attend  the  public  school  receive  instruction  in  accordance  ^^-ith  the 
requirements  of  the  primary  school. 

13.  The  new  session  begins,  and  the  regular  enrolment  of  new  pupils 
takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  May. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  session  the  registrar-general  shall  send  to  the 
school  boiird  a  correct  list  of  the  childrertJ<4wtTeach  school  age,  "with  date 
of  their  birth,  and  their  parents'  name,  domicUe,  and  residence. 

14.  School  attendance  lasts  fot  eight  years^-that  is,  till  the  end  of  the 
session  in  which  the  pupil  attatios  his  fourte^th  year. 

liy  resolution  of  the  school  board  instruction  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  classes  may  in  summer  be  limited  to  eight  hours  per  week:  such 
instruction  shall  he  given  on  two  mornings  in  the  week.  In  this  case 
the  winter  term  must  embrace  at  least  twenty- three  weeks. 

15.  The  Primarschule  is  divided  into  eight  classes,  corresponding  to 
the  ages  of  the  pupils. 

16.  Children  of  not  more  than  six  different  stages  of  advancement  may 
work  under  the  direction  of  one  master  at  the  same  time. 

17.  When  in  a  school,  or  a  division,  the  number  of  children  to  be  taught 
simultaneously  has  reached  seventy  for  the  third  consecutive  year,  an 
additional  master  must  be  appointed.  * 

A  school  commune  which  contains  less  than  seventy  pupils  for  a 
master  receives  the  usual  cantonal  contribution  (without  deduction) 
towards  the  master's  salary. 

18.  The  consent  of  the  Erziehungsrat  must  be  obtained  before  a 
school  may  be  divided. 

The  decision  as  to  the  mode  of  employment  of  a  teacher  in  a  divided 
school  rests  with  the  communal  school  board.  The  wishes  of  teachers 
already  in  office  shall  receive  due  consideration.  In  case  of  disagreement 
the  final  decision  rests  with  the  Erziehungsrat. 

19.  The  hours  of  work  allotted  weekly  to  the  various  classes  are  as 
follows : — 

Class  I. 15  to  20  hours. 

Class  II. 18  to  22       „ 

Class  III.     -        .        -        -  -        -        -  20  to  23        „ 

Classes  IV.,  V.,  VI. 24  to  30       „ 

Classes  VII.  and  VIII.      -  -        -        -  27  to  33       „ 

20.  The  gymnastic  and  hand-work  hours  are  not  to  be  counted  in  the 
eight  hours'  teaching  which  children  rex^eive  under  Section  14  in  summer. 

21.  With  the  exception  of  hand-work  classes,  no  lessons  may  be  given  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 

22.  The  school  holidays  amount  to  nine  weeks  in  the  year  ;  the-se  include 
the  interval  l)etween  the  sessions.  The  distribution  of  the  holidays  is 
made  by  the  school  Wxird,  who  must  report  to  the  district  school  board 
(Bezirkssi'hulpHoge).  In  determining  tlie  holidays  attention  must  be  paid 
to  local  ri^quirements,  e.g.,  harvest  time,  vintage. 

*  Such  a  school  is  called  a  "Divided  School"  (Qetrennte  Schule). 
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(irThStruetion. 

23.  T^e  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  pidmary  school  are : — 
.  Biblical  history  and  morals.  j 

Qerman. 

Arithmetic  and  geometry.  / 

Naturkunde,  i.e.,  Geography  and  History,  especially  that  of  the 

mother  country. 
Writing,  drawing,  and  singing. 
Gymnastics. 
Hand-work  and  domestic  economy  for  girls. 

24.  A  curriculum  drawn  up  by  the  Erziehungsrat  determines  for  each 
class  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  them. 

The  children  shall  receive  a  thorough  elementary  education,  especially 
in  language  and  arithmetic,  and  must  exhibit  proficiency  in  penmanship, 
especially  in  German  character. 

In  the  upper  classes,  over  and  above  the  demands  of  general  education, 
the  needs  of  practical  life  shall  receive  due  consideration. 

25.  The  school  board  shall  draw  up  the  time-table  with  the  help  of 
the  master.  The  order  in  which  the  subjects  are  taken  for  each  day  and 
hour  is  determined  by  the  time-table,  which  must  receive  the  approval  oi 
the  district  school  board. 

A  master  cannot  be  required  to  teach  for  more  than  thirty-six  hours 
a  week,  gymnastic  lessons  included. 

26.  Instruction  in  Biblical  history  and  morals  shall  be  given  by  the 
master  during  the  first  six  school  years :  the  instruction  must  be  of  such 
a  character  that  pupils  of  different  sects  can  attend  without  detriment 
to  freedom  of  conscience. 

Art.  49  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  Art.  63  of  the  Cantonal  Constitu- 
tion shall  regulate  attendance  at  this  instruction. 

27.  Instruction  in  Biblical  history  and  morals  is  given  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  school  years,  as  a  rule,  by  the  clergy  of  the  parish. 

When  a  parish  includes  several  schools,  the  instruction  may  be  spread 
over  different  days  of  the  week,  or  the  pupils  from  neighbouring  schools 
may  be  brought  together  to  receive  such  instruction. 

When  this  order  cannot  be  carried  out  by  reason  of  the  number  of 
schools,  this  instruction  may  be  given  by  a  minister  from  a  neighbouring 
parish,  or  by  a  master,  with  due  remuneration.  Such  arrangements  require 
the  approval  of  the  district  school  board. 

The  time  for  other  instruction  is  not  to  be  lessened  in  order  to  allow 
pupils  to  assemble  for  this  (Biblical)  instruction. 

28.  The  curriculum  and  the  books  to  be  used  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
classes  in  Biblical  history  and  morals  shall  be  laid  before  the  church  council 
(Kirchenrat)  for  approval. 

29.  On  application  from  any  considerable  sectarian  minority  the  school 
board  may  place  the  school  buildings  at  the  disposal  of  such  minority 
for  religious  instruction  out  of  school  hours.  No  payment  is  required.  In 
cases  of  appeal  the  Regierungsrat  shall  decide. 

30.  The  school  communes  are  bound  to  provide  the  premises  and 
apiKiratus  necessary  for  gymnastic  exercises. 

31.  The  gymnastic  instruction  for  l)oys  shall  conform  to  federal 
provisions. 

32.  The  school  commune  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Erziehungsrat, 
pro\4de  instruction  in  handwork  (cardbiKnrd,  carpentry,  etc.)  in  the 
upper  classes  of  the  IViiaarschule.  Attendance  is  vduntary.  The 
Canton  will  contribute  towards  defraying  extraordinary  expenses. 
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(4)  Hand-work  for  Girls, 

33.  The  object  of  the  hand-work  classes  is  to  encourage  knitting,  sewing, 
darning,  and  mending,  and  the  making  of  simple  garments,  and  to 
afford  a  general  training  in  order,  cleanliness,  and  housewifery. 

The  course  is  spread  over  five  years  (from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth)  of  the 
Volksschulo.    Attendance  is  compulsory. 
School  -communes  may  arrange  for  this  work  to  begin  in  the  third  class. 

34.  In  the  fourth  class,  and  in  classes  up  to  the  eighth,  from  four  tosix 
hours  a  week  shall  be  devoted  to  instruction.  In  the  third  class,  four 
hours  at  most  may  be  given. 

35.  If  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  exceed  thirty,  and  it  should  appear 
that  it  will  continue  to  exceed  that  number,  a  second  division  shall  be 
formed. 

If  the  number  of  pupils  be  less  than  six,  and  it  should  appear  that  it 
will  remain  below  that  number,  the  Erziehungsrat  may  combine  the 
scliool  with  a  neighbouring  one,  in  which  case  expenses  wOl  be  divided 
per  capita  between  the  school  communes. 

36.  For  every  work  school  (Arbeitschule)  the  school  board  shall  clioose 
a  women's  committee.  All  questions  relating  to  the  school  are  to  come 
bafore  the  coniniittee  for  approval  and  suggestion.  Beyond  this,  the  imme- 
(lia,te  supervision  of  the  instruction  and  the  purchase  of  suitable  and  uniform 
material  are  entrusted  to  the  committee.  The  necessary  materials  are  given 
free  to  the  pupils  by  the  school  communes. 

37.  In  every  district  one  or  more  iiispec tresses  sliall  be  chosen  by  the 
district  school  board.  They  shall  visit  each  school  twice  a  year  at  least, 
and  shall  send  reports  to  the  district  school  board  through  the  communal 
school  board,  i.e.,  through  its  women's  committee. 

In  addition  the  Erziehungsrat  nominates  a  cantonal  inspectress,  who 
shall  visit  the  schools  of  the  canton  as  required,  and  conduct  the  courses 
for  the  teachers  of  this  subject. 

38.  The  Erziehungsrat  organises  from  time  to  time  special  courses  for 
the  education  of  hand-work  teachers,  and  a  women's  committee  is  chosen 
for  purposes  of  supervision. 

The  curriculum  is  determined  by  the  Erziehungsrat. 

39.  At  the  end  of  every  course  an  examination  is  held,  and  certifi- 
cates of  proficiency  are  awarded  by  the  Erziehungsdirektion.  Persons  who 
have  received  instruction  elsewhere  may  also  be  admitted  as  candidates. 

A  rescript  from  the  Erziehungsrat  will  settle  the  details  of  these  examina- 
tions. 

40.  The  appointment  of  hand-work  teachers  is  made  by  the  communal 
school  board  on  the  recommendation  of  the  women's  committee.  Teachers 
are  appointed  provisionally  for  one  year,  or  definitely  for  six  years. 

Only  teachers  who  possess  a  certificate  of  proficiency  (Section  39)  are 
eligible  for  appointment. 
The  same  teacher  may  be  engaged  at  several  schools. 

4 1 .  The  minimum  payment  of  a  teacher  is  40  francs  per  annum  for  each 
hour  per  week.  After  five  years'  service  an  increase  of  five  francs  is  made, 
and  so  on  for  every  five  years  up  to  twenty  years  of  service. 

The  rules  relating  to  pensions  for  teachers  shall  apply  to  the  hand-work 
teachers  also. 

(0)  Teaching  Material  (Lehrmittel), 

42.  The  teaching  material  in  the  Volksschulc  is  selected  by  the  Erzieh- 
ungsrat under  the  reservations  in  Section  28.  It  must  conform  to  a 
comprehensive  plan,  which  embraces  nil  classes  and  applies  to  all  teaching 
uccessoriea. 
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The  Erziehungsrat  determines  the  material  required  bv  each  pupil  for 
the  completion  of  the  curriculum,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  that  required 
by  the  class. 

The  Canton  itself  undertakes  the  publication  of  all  necessary  material. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  new  text-books  open  competition 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  instituted. 

43.  The  Erziehungsrat  appoints  from  time  to  time  a  committee  oi  experts 
lo  examine  and  approve  of  new  works  or  new  editions. 

New  books  shall  be  used  on  probation  for  three  years,  and  on  approval 
by  the  masters  (Lebrerschaft)  shall  be  definitely  introduced. 

44.  Books,  class  material  and  school  furniture  shall  be  provided  by 
the  communes  without  charge  to  the  pupils. 

(6)  Organisation, 

45.  At  the  end  of  the  session  a  public  examination  is  held  in  each  school 
in  the  presence  of  the  school  board,  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  a  member  of  the  district  school  board. 

4G.  The  school  board  decides  the  promotion  of  pupils  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  teacher. 

[*upils  who  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  instruction  may,  on  the  propuK!il 
of  the  master,  be  detained  in  their  classes  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
I II  exceptional  cases  they  may  be  sent  down  to  a  lower  class  during  the 
yo4ir. 

No  pupil  may  remain  for  more  than  two  years  in  the  same  class. 

Pupils  whose  promotion  has  been  deferred  on  account  of  unsatisfactory 
progress  may  be  released  from  attendance  at  the  end  of  nine  years. 

47.  The  school  authorities  and  teachers  shall  enforce  the  regular 
attendance  of  pupils  wlio  are  of  school  age. 

The  Gemeinderatskanzlei  {i.e.  office  of  the  comnmne)  shall  send,  without 
delay,  to  the  school  board  the  names  of  all  children  of  school  age  whose 
parents  move  into  his  parish. 

48.  The  school  authorities  and  teachers  shall  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  pupils  being  overworked  or  neglected  out  of  school  hours.  When 
warnings  are  of  no  avail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  guardians 
(V^orraundschaftsbehorde),  who  will  act  according  to  statute. 

49.  Parents,  foster-parents,  guardians,  and  employers  who  persistently 
neglect  their  duties  in  regard  to  children  of  school  age  shall  be  fined  by 
the  school  board  up  to  a  maximum  of  fifteen  francs. 

In  bad  cases  a  summons  shall  issue  on  the  grounds  that  parental  duties 
have  been  neglected  or  official  orders  disobeyed. 

50.  The  school  board  shall  appeal  to  the  guardians,  as  in  Section  48,  in 
the  case  of  morally  abandoned  and  destitute  children.  Such  children 
may  be  sent  to  educational  or  correctional  institutions,  or  boarded  with  a 
suitable  family.  The  cojts  shall  be  met  by  the  parents,  and  are  recoverable 
from  their  assets.  Where  assets  are  wanting,  the  cost  falls  on  the  canton, 
the  amount  being  recoverable  from  the  commune. 

In  pressing  cases  the  school  board  is  authorised  to  proceed  without 
delay. 

51.  Cantonal  contributions  are  made  towards  the  expenses  which  figure 
in  the  school  budget  on  account  of  the  care  of  needy  children.  In  hke 
manner  the  canton  may  support  weakly  children  during  attendance 
at  holiday7colonies. 

52.  The  Kegierungsrat  will  institute  occasional  medical  examinations  of 
children  and  inspections  of  school  buildings. 
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Further  particulars  will  be  given  in  bye-laws. 

53.  The  Erziehungsrat  will  issue  instructions  on  discipline  and  order  in 
the  schools,  the  observance  of  the  legal  hours,  the  proper  amount  of  home- 
work, and  the  treatment  of  absentees. 

They  determine  also  how  far  these  instructions  apply  to  private  schools. 

Sbction  III. 
Sekundarschule  (Higher  Grade  Board  School). 

(1)  General. 

54.  The  object  of  the  Sekundarschule  is  to  consolidate  and  to  develop 
the  matter  learnt  in  the  Primarschule,  and  to  facilitate  -tha^^rogress  of 
pupils  to  higher  teaching  institutions.  '  '  """^ 

55.  The  Sekundarschule  course  begins  after  six  years'  attendai^  at 
the  Primarschule,  and  continues  for  three  jijars. 

The  Schulkreis  (school  ward)  may  organise  a  longer  and  more  extensive 
(Mirriculum,  with  the  approval  of  the  Erziehungsrat.  The  canton  con- 
tributes towards  the  extra  expenses  so  incurred.  In  the  allocation  of  this 
contribution  allowance  shall  be  made  for  the  attendance  of  pupils  from 
other  secondary  school  wards. 

56.  The  number  oi  pupils  shall  not  exceed  thirty-five  for  each  master. 
If  this  number  be  exceeded  for  three  consecutive  years,  another  master 
shall  be  engaged. 

57.  A  master  may  not  be  engaged  to  give  more  than  thirty-five  lessons 
a  week. 

The  division  of  the  teaching  between  two  or  more  masters  and  the  transfer 
of  single  subjects  to  special  masters  (Fachlehrer)  is  arranged  by  the  Sekun- 
(hrschulpflege  (higher  grade  school  board),  with  the  approval  oi  the 
district  school  board. — The  wishes  of  teachers  already  in  office  shall 
receive  due  consideration.  In  case  of  dispute  the  final  decision  rests 
with  the  Erziehungsrat. 

58.  The  regulations  of  this  Act  regarding  schoolbuildings  (Sections  7-9), 
the  beginning  of  the  school  session  (Section  13),  the  time  of  instruc- 
tion (Sections  21,  22),  the  curriculum  and  time-table  (Sections  24,  25), 
gymnastic  instruction  (Section  31),  and  organisation  (Sections  45-53)  in 
the  primary  schools  apply  also  in  corresponding  manner  to  the  Sekundar- 
schule. 

59.  The  canton  and  the  secondary  school-ward  (Sekundarschulkreis) 
will  give  bursaries  to  necessitous  and  deserving  children.  In  the  award 
those  pupils  who  live  far  from  school  and  those  who  attend  the  third  class 
shall  receive  special  consideration. 

(2)  School  Wards. 

60.  The  canton  is  divided  into  Sekundarschulkreise  (higher  grade  board 
school  wards).  On  the  recommendation  of  the  district  school  board  and 
of  the  Erziehungsrat  the  Regierungsrat  will  determine  the  boundaries 
of  the  wards  and  the  positions  of  the  schools. 

The  powers  of  the  Sekundarschulkreisgemeinde  (higher  grade  school 
commune)  are  determined  by  the  Act  of  May  19th,  1878. 

61.  The  approval  of  the  Regierungsrat  is  necessary  for  the  erection  of 
new  higher  grade  schools.  This  approval  cannot  be  refused  when  the 
financial  position  of  the  school  is  sound,  and  when  at  least  fifteen  pupils  are 
likely  to  be  in  attendance  for  the  next  three  years. 

62.  If  the  number  of  pupils  sink  below  ten  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
the  school  may  be  dissolved  by  the  Regierungsrat.  '  In  this  cas^  the  measura 
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necessary  for  the  redistribution  of  the  parishes  which  constituted  the 
former  ward  and  the  disposal  of  school  plant  shall  be  taken  simulta- 
neously. In  the  disposal  of  assets  regard  shall  be  had  to  a  possible 
reopening  of  the  school. 

Such  dissolution  shall  ordinarily  take  place  on  the  expiration  of  the 
teacher*s  period  of  office.  If  an  exception  be  made,  and  the  teacher  be 
unable  to  find  employment  elsewhere,  he  shall  receive,  from  ward  and 
canton,  his  full  pay  up  to  the  end  of  his  period  of  office. 


(3)  Admissw7i  and  Attendance  of  Pupils, 

63.  Attendance  at  the  Sekundarschule  is  open  to  all  boys  and  girls  living 
in  the  ward  who  have  attained  the  standard  of  the  sixth  primary  class. 

The  consent  of  the  higher  grade  school  board  is  necessary  for  the  admis- 
sion of  pupils  living  in  other  school  wards.  Section  55  remains  un- 
affected by  this  clause. 

64.  Formal  admission  of  new  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  is 
deferred  for  fourweeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  teacher  reports  to  the 
board  what  pupils  are  competent  for  admission.  Before  finally  deciding 
the  board  may  hold  an  examination. 

65.  The  usual  time  for  leaving  the  Sekundarschule  is  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

Pupils  who  leave  before  the  end  of  the  second  school  year  are  bound  to 
attend  the  corresponding  primary  school  classes  until  the  end  of  the  com- 
pulsory period  of  school  attendance  is  reached. 

66.  Pupils  guilty  of  persistent  idleness  or  bad  conduct  may  be  removed 
from  the  school  by  the  Higher  Grade  School  Board. 

(4^  Instruction  and  Teaching  Materials. 

67.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  Sekundarschule  are : — 

^iolical  history  and  morals. 
/German  and  French. 

/  Arithmetic,  elements  of  calculation  and  book-keeping. 
I    Geometry,  with  measurements  and  drawing. 
I    Naturkunde  (natural  history). 

History. 

Geography. 

Writing,  drawing,  and  singing. 

Gymnastics. 

Hand-work  and  housekeeping  for  girls. 

68.  Attendance  at  all  subjects,  except  Biblical  history  and  morals,  is 
compulsory  for  all  pupils.  The  board  may,  however,  grant  dispensation 
from  single  subjects  in  particular  cases. 

69.  The  hours  devoted  to  obligatory  subjects  in  the  first  and  second  classes 
shall  not  exceed  thirty-four  per  week. 

70.  Instruction  in  Biblical  history  and  morals  will,  ordinarily,  be  given  by 
one  of  the  clergy  of  the  Canton. 

The  curriculum  and  books  will  be  settled  by  the  Erziehungsrat,  after 
consultation  with  the  Kirchenrat  (Church  Council). 

71.  The  hand- work  for  girls  occupies  from  four  to  six  hours  per  week 
The  School  Board  may  release  them  from  attendance  at  other  subjects  up 
to  a  maximum  of  four  hours  per  week. 

When  there  are  fewer  than  six  girls  at  a  Sekundarschule,  a  special  work 
school  (Arbeitschule)  for  girls  need  not  be  formed,  if  suitable  provision  can 
he  made  by  amalgamation  with  a  Primarschule. 
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72.  By  resolution  of  the  higher  grade  school  commune,  instruction  in 
hand-work  for  boys  can,  in  case  of  need,  be  given  in  common  with  pupils  of 
the  Primarschule.  The  resolution  requires  approval  by  the  Erzieh- 
ungsrat.  Attendance  is  optional.  The  Canton  contributes  towards  the 
special  expenses  of  this  instruction. 

73.  With  the  approval  of  the  Erziehungsrat,  instruction  in  other 
languages,  ancient  or  modern,  may  be  given,  but  not  before  the  third 
class  is  reached.  Attendance  is  optional.  The  Canton  gives  a  propor- 
tional contribution  towards  expenses. 

74.  All  teaching  materials  must  be  approved  of  by  the  Erziehungsrat 
before  introduction.  If  a  new  work  for  the  Sekundarschule  be  issued 
i)y  the  cantonal  publishing  house  (Verlag)  the  provisions  of  Sections 
4*2  and  43  still  hold  good. 

The  material  for  the  pupils*  use,  as  well  as  class  material  recommended 
by  the  Erziehungsrat,  and  the  school  furniture,  shall  be  provided  by  the 
Sekundarschulkreisgemeinde  without  charge. 

Section  IV. 

The  Cantonal  Contributions. 

75.  The  Canton  undertakes  to  furnish  two-thirds  of  the  legal  salary  of 
Primary  and  Higher  Grade  teachers.  Towards  the  other  one-third  it  cont  ri- 
butes  according  to  the  total  taxation  and  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  com- 
mune or  ward  during  the  last  five  years.  For  this  purpose  the  Regierungs- 
rat  will  make  a  classification  of  communes ;  no  class  will  receive  the  full 
contribution  of  one  third,  nor  will  any  class  be  passed  over. 

If  a  commune,  or  a  ward,  raise  the  pay  of  a  master,  the  Canton  will  con- 
tribute towards  this  until  the  salary  reaches  1,800  in  Primary  and  2,200 
francs  in  Higher  Grade  schools.  Additions  for  length  of  service  are  not  to 
be  included  in  these  limits.  The  highest  contribution  will  be  one-half, 
the  lowest  one-tenth,  and  contributions  will  be  arranged  according  to  the 
classification  of  commune  or  ward. 

76.  To  prevent  change  of  masters  in  country  communes  where  taxes  are 
heavy  or  the  taxable  capacity  is  small,  the  Eegierungsrat,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Erziehungsrat,  will  grant  definitely-appointed  masters  and  mistresses 
a  supplement  of  pay  until  the  passing  of  a  new  Act  with  regard  to  salaries. 

These  supplements  are  assmred  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  the  master 
undertakes  to  remain  at  the  school  for  that  period. 

The  annual  supplement  amounts  to  200  francs  for  the  first  period  of 
three  years,  to  300  francs  for  the  second  period  of  three  years,  to  400 
francs  for  the  third  period,  and  thereafter  to  500  francs. 

The  cantonal  supplements  are  ordinarily  preceded  by  a  communal  supple- 
ment. The  communal  supplements  shall  not  be  decreased  on  account 
of  cantonal  supplements  being  also  awarded. 

77.  The  Canton  bears  two-thirds  of  the  legal  pay  of  hand-work  mistresses. 
The  additions  for  length  of  service  are  paid  quarterly  by  the  Canton. 

78.  If,  on  account  of  illness,  or  exposure  to  infection  of  the  teacher, 
a  locum  tenens  be  required,  the  canton  bears  the  additional  cost. 

This  applies  also  where  a  master  is  called  away  for  military  (recruit) 
service  or  yearly  training. 

The  pay  of  a  locum  tenens  amounts  to  30  francs  in  the  Primarschule 
and  35  francs  in  the  Sekundarschule  per  week,  and  80  centimes  an 
hour  in  the  work-school  (Arbeitschule). 

79.  The  Canton  contributes  towards  the  cost  of  providing  teaching  and 
class  materials  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Primary  com- 
munes receive  from  25  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent.  Higher  Grade  wards 
receive  from  20  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent 
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The  Regierungsrat  will  issue  a  l)ye-law  on  iJiis  subject. 

80.  The  Regierungsrat  is  empowered  to  support  the  union  of  school 
coiuinuQes  by  cantonal  contributions. 

81.  Institutions  for  teaching  destitute,  imbecile,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
epileptic,  scrofulous,  and  rickety  children  shall  be  supported  with  propor- 
tional cantonal  contributions,  provided  that  they  conform  to  cantonal 
reipiirements. 

Such  institutions  may  be  taken  over  or  erected  by  the  Canton.  Where 
necessary,  cantonal  contributions  may  be  made  towards  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  individual  children.  ^ 

Secm'ion  V. 

82.  This  law  comes  into  force  on  1st  May,  1900. 

83.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session  1900-1901  the  Classes  7  and  8 
of  the  Primarschulc  replace  the  Classes  1  and  2  of  the  Erganzungsschule 
(Half  Timers'  school). 

The  Erganzungsschule  and  the  Smgschule  disappear  at  the  end  of  the 
session  1899-1900. 

84.  Revokes  sections  of  previous  Acts. 

85.  Section  15  of  the  Act  of  23  December,  1859,  is  altered  as  follows : — 
£very    district   shall   have  a   district   school    board  of   at  least  nine 

members.      The    Regierungsrat   otherwise   determines   the    number  of 
members  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  district. 

86.  School  communes  desiring  to  claim  the  privilege  of  Section  14  (2) 
must  vote  on  the  question  before  1st  January,  1900. 

87.  The  Erziehungsrat  will  take  every  precaution  that  sewing  mistresses 
(teachers  in  Arbeitschulen)  in  office  on  the  passing  of  this  Act  may  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  this  Act. 

NoTB. — ^The  vote  on  this  measure  was  as  follows  :— 

Number  of  voters         .--•..  9.0,338 


Ayes       .        -        -        • 4J,371 

Noes       -        -        -  .....  25,800 

Void  (spoilt) -  47 

Unmarked -        *     4,5*19 

Total  votes  cast 71,827 
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tone  ae  aonnera  leoiant  la  petite  part  a  a 
en  meme  tempn  que  raiguillon  de  1  etude." 

Gr^ard,  Education  et  Instruction  :  Enseignement  Primaire. 


The  Ecoles  Matemelles  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  old  Sallas 
Salles  d'Asile  (combined  day  schools  and  shelters  for    little  ^j^^®*- 
children),  and  as  they  still  retain  traces  of  their  origin,  a  short  History! 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  older  institution  may  be  of  some 
interest. 

The  first  idea  of  a  Salle  d'Asile  came  not  from  Paris  but  from 
the  little  commune  of  Ban-de-la-Roche  in  the  Vosges,  where,  in 
1771,  Pasteur  Oberlin  opened  the  first  of  the  Ecoles  k  Tricoter,  so 
called  because  the  children  whom  he  gathered  together  there 
were  always  taught  some  kind  of  manual  work,  as  well  as  t<> 
read,  sing,  cipher,  and  say  their  prayers.  The  method  pursued 
in  these  schools  is  tiius  described  by  M.  Gr^ard  in  his  report 

of  1876:— 

"  In  the  morning  the  lessons  were  held  in  the  schoolroom.  In 
the  afternoon,  when  the  time  of  year  allowed,  they  were  given 
in  the  fields.  The  Mistresses  were  called  *  Conductrices,  and 
as  they  went  along  they  taught  the  children  the  names  and 
virtues  of  the  plants  they  found  on  their  way ;  they  made  them 
observe,  reflect  and  reason  concerning  the  simplest  phenomena  of 
nature ;  they  opened  their  minds  to  some  idea  of  the  great  laws 
of  universaf  lite,  their  hearts  to  love  of  their  neighoour  and 
respect  towards  God.  The  walk,  wisely  regulated,  strengthened 
the  body ;  the  good  order  which  reigned  trained  the  chtiracter 
in  habits  of  obedience  and  discipline ;  and  the  child  came  home 
with  a  stock  of  health  and  of  useful  observations,  and  with  his 
heart  full  of  good  vdll."* 

From  the  first,  women  were  associated  as  "  Conductrices  "  in 
the  work  of  these  schools,  and  it  is  to  a  woman,  Mme.  Pastoret, 
that  the  first  Salle  d'Asile  in  Paris  owes  its  origin.     In  1801  she 
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founded  a  Salle  d'hospitalit^,  where  children  whose  parents 
were  obliged  to  be  at  work  all  day  might  be  taken  in  and  cared 
for  during  the  enforced  absence  of  the  latter.  This  was,  how- 
ever, rather  a  creche  than  a  Salle  d'Asile,  and  in  1825,  Mme. 
Pastoret,  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  early  infant  schools  in 
London,  detemuned  to  make  a  fresh  start  on  rather  different 
lines.  A  committe^^  of  ladies  (Comit^  de  Dames)  was  formed, 
money  was  collected,  and  on  April  1st,  1826,  the  first  actual 
Salle  d*Asile  was  opened  in  the  rue  du  Bac  under  the  name  of 
Salle  d*Essai.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  eighty  children  of 
both  sexes,  from  two  to  six  years  old,  were  in  attendance  there. 
In  1828  M.  Denys  Cochin,  Maire  of  the  xii.  Arrondissement  of 
Paris,  estabUshed,  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  rue  St.  Hippolyte, 
an  Asile  Modele  with  a  Normal  Course  attached  to  it.  The 
success  of  this  model  school  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  move- 
ment— subscriptions  flowed  m,  and  in  less  than  ten  ye4n*s  the 
number  of  schools  had  risen  io  24,  and  the  children  in 
attendance  to  3,600. 

But  M.  Cochin's  help  to  the  movement  did  not  end  with  the 
founding  of  his  model  school.  He  early  saw  the  need  of  some 
less  precarious  form  of  support  than  that  furnished  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  alone,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  his  efforts  that 
the  new  institutions  were  taken  first  under  the  protection  of  the 
Conseil  G^n^ral  des  Hospices;  and  then,  in  1836,  transferred  to 
the  municipality,  and  made  a  charge  upon  its  fimds.  Mean- 
time, in  1833,  the  Salles  d' Asile  received  their  first  recognition 
by  the  State  as  part  of  the  system  of  primary  education  of  the 
country.  The  official  circular  of  July  4th,  1833,  interpreting  the 
law  of  the  previous  June,  says:  "  In  the  first  rank  are  the  most 
elementary  schools  of  all — those  which  are  known  by  the  name 
of  Salles  ci' Asile.  These  schools  receive  children  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  seven,  who  are  still  too  young  to  attend  the 
primary  school — properly  so  called — and  whose  parents,  poor  and 
at  work,  cannot  keep  them  at  home." 

In  1837  the  then  Minister  of  Education,  M.  de  Salvandy, 
appointed  a  Commission  to  draw  up  a  programme  for  "  Examens 
d  Aptitude  "  for  mistresses  of  Salles  d  Asile,  and  to  make  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  the  schools. 

On  this  Commission  the  old  "  Comite  de  Dames "  was  called 
to  serve,  and  M.  Cochin  wivs  appointed  president.  Ten  years 
later  M.  do  Salvandy  founded  a  Training  School,  first  called 
"  Maison  d'Etudes  provisoires  pour  les  Salles  (V Asile,"  but,  after 
more  than  one  change  of  name,  finally  known  as  the  "  Ecole 
Pape-Carpentier,"  after  the  distinguished  lady  who  was  its  first 
head,  Madame  Pape-Carpenticr. 

In  1855  by  the  d^cret  et  reglement  of  March  21  and  22,  the 
programme  and  method  for  Salles  d' Asile  were  authoritatively 
settled,  and  no  further  change  was  made  until  1881,  when  a 
fresh  d^cret  (August  2)  gave  them  the  name  of  Ecoles  Mater- 
nelles.     The  first  three  articles  of  this  d^cret  are  as  follows  : — 

"Art  I.  The  Ecoles  Matemelles  (Salles  d' Asile),  public  or  private, 
are  educational   establishments   where  children  of  both  sexes 
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receive  the  care   necessiirv  for  their  physical,  inteUectual  and 
moral  developoiont.     The  children  may  be  admitted  at  the  age 
of  two  years  and  can  remain  in  the  school  until  they  are  seven 
years  old. 
Art.  II.  The  programme  of  the  Ecoles  Maternelles  inchides : — 

(1)  The  first  pnnciples  of  moral  education ;  some  knowledge  of 
common  things  (objets  usuels) ;  the  elements  of  drawing,  writing, 
and  reading ;  lessons  in  language  (mother  tongue)  ;  some  idea  of 
natural  history  and  geography  ;  recitations  suitable  for  children. 

(2)  Manual  training  (exercices  manuels).  (8)  Singing  and 
graduated  gymnastic  exercises. 

Art.  III.  The  Ecoles  Maternelles  are  staffed  entirely  by  women." 

Meanwhile  the  law  of  June  16th,  1881,  had  made  all  primary 
education  absolutely  free,  and  in  1882,  by  the  siime  law  (March 
16th,  1882),  which  ma^le  educiition  obHgatory  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  thirteen,  the  school  was  decreed  "  neutral "  in  matters 
of  religion — i.e.,  giving  no  form  of  direct  religious  instruction.* 

In  the  first  chapter  of  his  Manuel  des  Salles  d'Asile  M.  Cochin  Kcolea 
says  : — "  It  is  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  care,  the  early  Maternelles 
impressions  and  the  teaching  which  every  child  ought  to  receive  fiuildfingR 
from  the  presence,  the  example  and  the  words  of  its  mother,  and 
that  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  open  halls  of  hospitality  and  Apparatos 
education  for  the  benefit  of  the  very  young;"  but  the  early  Salles 
d'Asile  seem  to  have  been  woefully  deficient  both  as  regards 
building  and  apparatus  in  the  means  to  carry  out  his  high  ideal. 
It  is  said  that  tne  infant  schools  of  London  were  in  the  beginning 
largely  taken  as  models,  and  we  read  of  hundreds  of  cliildren 
taught  together  in  one  room,  of  asphalt  floors,  and  of  insufficient 
furniture.      In  1847  M.   de  Salvandy  wrote  in  a  report  to  the 
King : — "  These  little  schools  do  not  require  any  apparatus ;  some 
galleries  or  benches,  some  reading  pictures  and  number  frames, 
a   blackboard    and    a    few    household    utensils,  are    generally 
sufficient."     The  asphalt  floors  were  done  away  with  m  1855,  but 
not  till  1881  was  any  other  changt?  made.      Then,  at  last,  the 
one-  room  school  disappears,  at  least  from  the  official  regulations, 
and  one  or  two  class-rooms  besides  a  preau  or  hall  are  declared 
necessary. 

To-day  the  Ecole  Maternelle  of  Paris  presents  a  very 
diftereiit  picture  from  that  called  up  by  the  descriptions 
of  the  old  Salles  d'Asile.  You  enter  through  the  large  hall 
or  preau,  in  which  are  moveable  tables  and  benches  for  the 
children's  dinner.  Out  of  this  opens  the  kitchen  and  one  or  more 
class-rooms.  Two  or  more  class-rooms  may  be  upstairs,  but  that 
where  the  babies  are  taught  is  always  on  a  level  with  the  hall. 
The  schools  are  planned  to  hold  not  more  than  200  children,f 
and  these  are  divided  into  three  classes  which  may  again  be 
subdivided  if  necessary.     The  rooms  are  bright,  clean,  and  airy, 


*  The  licoles  Maternelles  Libres — i.e.,  schools  which  receive  no  aid  from 
the  State,  and  in  which  religious  instruction  is  given — have  not  been  dealt 
with  in  this  paper. 

t  See  Appendix  A. 
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generally  hung  with  pictures,  and  wonderfully  quiet,  the 
building  being  so  constructed  that  all  the  windows  look 
upon  the  playground.  It  is  these  Paris  playgrounds  which 
perhaps  most  strike  a  London  observer,  accustomed  to  the  bare 
asphalt  wildernesses  which  our  babies  have  to  put  up  with,  often 
shared,  too,  with  the  Girls*  Department.  Each  Ecole  Matemelle  has 
its  own  in  undivided  possession,  and  they  are  all  gravelled  and 

Slanted  with  trees,  chestnuts  for  the  most  part,  which  grow  and 
ourish  in  that  clear  air,  forming  in  tne  spring  and  early 
summer  a  perfect  bower  of  green.  With  the  disappearance  of 
the  one-room  school  has  also  disappeared  the  idea  that  these 
little  schools  *'n  exigent  pas  de  materiel  de  classe."  The 
Headmistress  of  each  school  is  free  to  choose  her  own  books  and 
materials  from  an  official  list  supplied  to  her,  the  only  condition 
being  that  she  does  not  spend  more  than  the  amount  credited  to 
her  school,  viz.,  1  fr.  40  c.  per  year  for  each  child  in  average 
attendance,  a  small  amount,  perhaps,  but  still  an  advance  on  tne 
old  regime. 
eaching  The  first  teachers  in  the  Salles  d*Asile  were  for  the  most  part 

taff.  <*  religieuses,"  and,  as  was  natural,  had  had  no  particular  training 

for  the  more  distinctly  educational  part  of  their  work.  But  the 
founders  of  the  Salles  d'Asile  had  it  always  in  mind  that  they 
should  be  educational  institutions  as  well  as  Asiles,  and  M.  Cochin, 
as  early  as  1828,  had  established  a  "  Cours  Normale  "  in  connexion 
with  his  Model  School.  In  1837  the  "Certificat  d* Aptitude" 
for  directrices  or  headmistresses  was  established,  but  assistant- 
teachers  were  not  obliged  to  possess  it,  and  it  was  dispensed  with 
altogether  in  the  case  of"  religieusos,"  in  whose  hands  the  teaming 
still  mainly  rested.*  In  1847,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Ecole 
Pape-Carpentier  was  founded  for  the  training  of'^  teachers  for  the 
Ecoles  MatemeUes,  and  no  further  change  of  importance  seems 
to  have  taken  place  as  regards  teaching  staff  till  1881,  when  it 
was  decreed  that  only  women  should  teach  in  the  schools.  Up  to 
this  time  the  training  was  quite  separate  from  that  for  the  Ecoles 
Primaires ;  but  in  1882  the  Ecole  Pape-Carpentier,  having  grown 
too  small  for  the  number  desiring  training,  it  was  decr^Bd  that 
Normal  Courses  for  the  preparation  of  Directrices  for  the  Ecoles 
MatemeUes  should  be  attached  to  the  Ecoles  Nonnales  d'lnsti- 
tu trices,  and  in  1884  (by  the  d^cret  of  June  14)  the  Ecoles 
Normales  became  "  establishments  for  the  training  of  teachers 
(men  and  women)  for  the  Ecoles  Publiquos  (Ecoles  MatemeUes, 
Ecoles  Primaires  Elementaires,  and  fecoles  Primaires  Sup4- 
rieures),  and  by  the  same  d^cret,  "  an  i^cole  Matemelle  is  to  be 
attached  to  each  6cole  Normale  for  women."  In  1886  the 
special  "  Certificat  d* Aptitude "  for  Ecoles  MatemeUes  was 
aoolished,  and  with  it  the  last  difference  between  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  for  Ecoles  MatemeUes  and  Ecoles  Primaires 

■  ■»!  ■  «»»  ■!■  1  num.  i.ii 

*  The  substitution  of  lay  for  religious  teachers  in  the  licoles  Primaires. 
including  the  Ecoles  MatemeUes  of  Paris,  was  e£fected  between  1879  and 
1884.  The  law  of  October  30th,  1886,  decreed  an  exclusively  lay  teaching 
staff  for  all  the  Ecoles  Publiques  of  France. 
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pour  Filles  disappeared.  Since  1882  the  rate  of  payment  of 
teachers  in  the  Paris  Ecoies  Maternelles  has  also  been  on  a  level 
with  that  in  the  Girls'  Primary  Schools. 

The  staff  of  an  Ecole  Maternelle  includes  at  the  present 
time : — 

(1)  A  Directrice  or  Headmistress. 

(2)  One  or  more  Assistant  Mistresses  according  to  the 

size  of  the  sohool.* 

(3)  A  porter. 

(4)  One  or  more  women  servants,  whose  business  it  is  to 

keep  the  school  clean  and  aired,  and  to  help  the 
teacners  in  giving  the  necessary  care  to  the 
children's  persons. 

The  first  Salles  d'Asile  in  Paris  were  under  the  supervision  of  ^'"P**^^*®^- 
the  *'  Comit^  de  Dames  "  before  mentioned,  and  were  subject  to 
no  other  inspection,  but  as  early  as  1835  thev  were  included 
amongst  the  establishments  to  be  visited  by  the  Inspectors  of 
Pnmary  Schools,  and  in  1837,  after  they  had  been  transferred 
to  the  municipality,  women  inspectors  were  appointed  by  the 
'*  Comit^s  Locaux  d'Arrondissement "  under  whose  authority  the 
Asiles  had  been  placed.  These  inspectrices  distributed  aid  to  the 
schools  as  well  as  performed  the  ordinary  duties  of  inspection. 

The  Ecoies  Maternelles  of  Paris  are  to-day  together  with  all  the 
other  establishments  for  Primary  Education  in  the  U^partement  de 
la  Seine,  under  the  authority  of  the  Directeur  de  TEnseignement 
Primaire  du  D^partement  de  la  Seine,  the  title  given  to  the 
Inspecteur  d' Academic  who  has  charge,  under  the  control  of 
the  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  of  the  Primary  Education  of  the  D^parte- 
ment.  But  in  addition  to  the  Directeur  and  his  assistant 
inspectors,  who  are  paid  by  the  State,  there  are  ten  women 
inspectors,  five  paid  by  the  Departement  de  ki  Seine,  and 
charged  with  the  pedagogical  inspection  of  the  Ecoies  Mater- 
nelles of  Paris  and  the  suburbs,  five  paid  by  the  municipality, 
and  having  under  their  supervision  the  finances  and  "  plant "  of 
the  schools  in  Paris  itself  These  latter  have  each  a  district 
assigned  to  them  containing  Ecoies  Primaires  as  well  as  Ecoies 
Maternelles,  so  that  their  time  is  not  wholly  occupied  with  the 
former. 

Like  the  old  Salles  d'Asile,  the  Ecoies  Maternelles  are  open  Time-taUe. 
from  early  morning  till  quite  late  in  the  evening  for  the  con- 
venience of  parents  who  are  at  work  all  day.  The  extreme 
limits  are  in  summer  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and  in  winter  from 
8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  some  member  of  the  teaching  staff  must 
be  present  during  the  whole  time  the  school  is  open.  But  the 
extent  to  which  the  parents  make  use  of  the  schools  in  this  way 

*  The  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  Paris  ficoles  Maternelles  is 
37,737,  and  the  number  of  teachers  (head  and  assistant)  725  ;  roughly,  one 
mistress  (including  the  headmistress)  to  every  fifty-two  children.  But  the 
average  attendance  is  only  four-fifths  of  the  number  on  the  roll^,  so  that 
^b  mistress  is  really  responsible  for  about  forty  children  only. 
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depends  very  much  on  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
one  finds  the  schools  opening  and  closing  at  various  hours 
according  to  local  needs.  The  regular  school  time-table  extends 
from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  including  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  recrea- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  half  an  hour  in  the  after- 
noon (or  vice  versa),  an  hour  and  a  half  for  lunch  and  recreation, 
and  half  an  hour  before  both  morning  and  afternoon  school 
for  inspection  of  the  children's  condition,  washing  of  hands, 
etc.  Before  9  a.m.  and  after  4  p.m.  the  children  play  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher  in  charge. 

►Rramm©*.      The  programme  of  the  lilcole  Matemelle  includes : — 

(1)  First  principles  of  moral  education. 

(2)  Exercises  in  language. 

(3)  Object  lessons,  science  of  common  things,  fii'st  notions 

of  natural  history. 

(4)  Drawing,  writing,  reading. 

(5)  Arithmetic. 

(6)  Geography. 

(7)  Manual  exercises. 

(8)  Singing. 

(9)  Gymnastics.     And 

(10)  For  older  children  (5  to  6)  Recitations  bearing  on 
national  history. 

At  first  sight  this  programme  seems  somewhat  overburdened 
for  little  children  of  from  two  to  six  years  old,  but  it  is  very  care- 
fully safeguarded  by  directions  against  over-pressure  and  mental 
fatigue.  "  Headmistresses,"  says  the  oflScial  programme, "  should 
make  it  less  their  aim  to  send  up  to  the  primary  school  children 
well  on  in  their  studies,  than  children  well  prepared  to  learn," 
and  in  the  best  schools,  at  any  rate,  this  iaea,!  is  well  kept  in 
view.  True,  there  are  indications  of  a  feeling  amongst  the 
headmistresses  of  the  Girls'  primary  schools  that  the  cnildren 
come  up  to  them  less  well  prepared  than  might  be,  and  of  an 
attempt  being  made  in  some  cases  on  the  other  side  to  meet  this 
by  somewhat  pressinjL,'  on  the  elder  (jhildren,  but  it  is  possible 
that  this  arises  only  from  some  slight  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  each  school  of  the  functions  of  the  other,  a  survival  from 
the  time  when  the  teachers  of  the  Ecoles  Maternelles  were 
trained  in  separate  institutions  from  their  sisters  of  the  Girls' 
Primary  Schools,  and  had  not  the  same  opportunities  as  now 
for  friendly  interchange  of  views. 

The  lessons  in  the  Ecole  Matonicllc  arc  simple  and  short, 
twenty  minutes  being  the  longest  time  allowed  for  each.  To 
avoid  mental  fatigue,  a  lesson  which  employs  the  hands  always 
follows  one  which  employs  th<3  mind  only,  and  they  are  further 
separated  by  some  few  minutes  of  play  or  song,  or  gymnastics. 
Reading  and  writing  proper  are  not  begun  till  the  child  is  five, 
with  the  babies  simple  lessons  in  their  own  language  (practically 
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lessons  in  speaking  correctly)  take  their  place.  To  judge  from 
the  specimens  of  both  reading  and  writing^which  may  be  heard 
and  seen  in  the  top  class  of  a  good  Ecole  Maternelle,  the 
postponement  has  none  but  good  results.  There  is  very 
little  regular  Kindergarten  teaching  in  the  Paris  schools. 
Indeed,  the  word  Kindergarten  is  not  heard — Ecole 
Maternelle  seems  to  better  express  the  French  idea  oi 
what  an  infant  school  should  be — and  the  "  gifts  "  are  considered, 
as  one  experienced  headmistress  said  to  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  "  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  French  children,  who  want 
something  lighter  and  gayer."  The  child's  need  of  activity  is 
not  lost  sight  of,  but  this  activity,  it  is  thought,  must  be  so 
guided  that  he  shall  not  make  things  "  ugly  without  form, 
grotesque  and  out  of  proportion,  as  happens  when  too  much  is 
left  to  children's  initiative,  msufficientiy  directed  and  helped." 
So  says  Mile.  Depoully  in  the  introduction  to  one  of  her 
excellent  Uttle  books  on  Manual  Training.  In  fact,  the  child 
must  imitate  before  it  can  invent.  As  a  consequence,  perhaps, 
of  this,  the  drawing  in  the  Ecoles  Matemelles  seems  wanting  in 
originality.  But  the  air  of  Paris,  as  R.  L.  Stevenson  says,  is 
alive  with  technical  inspiration  ;  the  way  to  make  the  best  use 
of  material  seems  inborn  in  French^  children,  and  even  in  the 
tiny  "  Exercices  Manuels "  of  the  Ecole  Maternelle  these  two 
facts  are  reflected.  The  children  have,  even  at  this  early  age, 
real  joy  in  exercising  this  particularly  French  faculty  of 
making  the  best  of  material,  and,  as  Mile.  Depoully  says, 
"  Nothing  is  more  gay  and  attractive  than  the  sight  of 
a  class  occupied  in  flower  -  making."  Flower  -  making  is 
one  of  most  widely  used  of  the  "  Exercices  Manuels  "  or  "  Dis- 
tractions Manuelles,"  as  Mile.  Depoully  would  prefer  to  have 
them  called.  It  is  indeed  rather  as  "  distractions  "  than  as 
lessons  that  they  are  used,  though  their  educational  value  is  not 
lost  sight  of,  and  they  should,  according  to  Mile  Depoully,  fonn 
the  basis  of  a  system  of  manual  training  carried  on  through  all 
the  stages  of  the  child's  school  career  from  the  Ecole  Maternelle 
to  the  Ecole  Professionelle.  Other  forms  of  Manual  Training 
widely  used  are  "  tricot  sans  aiguilles  "  (knitting  without  needles), 
and  "tissage  "  (or  simple  weavmg),  but  knitting  proper  is  never 
seen  and  sewing  is  entirely  forbidden  as  both  dangerous,  on 
account  of  the  needles,  and  too  tiring  for  small  children.  This 
TOStponement,  again,  seems  to  do  nothmg  but  good,  not  only  in  the 
Ecole  Maternelle  itself,  where  the  wearisome  sewing  lesson  is 
unknown,  but  in  Ecoles  Primaires  and  Primaires  Superieures  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  exquisite  specimens  of  needlework  pro- 
duced tnere. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  necessary  part  of  each  school  is  Feeding  of 
the  kitchen.  Here  the  dinners  are  cooKed  for  those  of  the  Children, 
children  whose  parents  wish  them  to  stay  for  the  mid-day  meal. 
For  this  meal  a  small  sum,  varying  from  10  to  20  centimes,  is 
charged  to  all  who  can  afford  it.  It  consists  of  two 
courses,  generally  meat  and  vegetables  or  souj)  and  vegetablas, 
and    eacli     child    brings    with    it    in    the    morning    a  little 
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basket  containing  bread  and  something  to  drink,  gene- 
rally a  little  bottle  of  wine.  The  meal  takes  place  in 
the  hall,  perhaps  a  third  of  the  children  staying,  and  the 
headmistress  is  always  there  to  see  that  everything  is  as  it 
should  be.  After  the  meal  the  children  are  washed  by  one  of 
the  women-servants,  or  wash  themselves  if  old  enough,  great 
pains  being  taken,  especially  in  the  poorer  neighbourhoods 
where  such  teaching  is  most  needed,  to  inculcate  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  tidiness. 

Those  children  who  cannot  afford  even  the  small  sum  charged, 
are  given  their  dinner  free.  The  headmistress  sends  up  the 
names  of  applicants  for  free  dinners  to  the  Mairie  of  the 
Arrondissement  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  If  she  knows 
the  parents  and  can  vouch  for  their  need  of  the  help,  the  claim  is 
allowed  without  question ;  if  not,  the  Mairie  holds  an  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances,  and  the  claim  is  allowed  or  not,  according 
to  the  result.  No  one  knows  except  the  headmistress,  the 
Mairie  and  the  parents,  which  children  are  on  the  "liste 
gratuite,"  no  difference  at  all  being  made  in  their  treatment. 

According  to  the  official  statistics,  the  number  of  free  dinners 
is  increasing  every  year.  The  mimicipal  subvention,  which  in 
1896  amounted  to  867,501  frs.,  rose  in  1897  to  912,885  frs.,  in 
1898  to  890,715  frs.,  and  in  1899  to  1,017,695  frs.,  while  the 
percentage  of  free  meals  has  increased  from  61*36  per  cent,  in 
1896  to  63-93  per  cent,  in  1898. 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  not  seem,  from  anything  I  heard  or 
saw  in  the  schools,  that  imdue  advantage  is  taken  of  the  system. 
I  was  told  of  parents  applying  for  the  help  in  time  of  temporary 
distress,  and  again  requesting  that  their  children  might  be  taken 
oft*  the  free  list  when  the  stress  was  over.  But  I  saw  the 
working  of  the  system  in  certain  Ecoles  Matemelles  onlv. 
and  to  form  a  judgment  either  as  to  its  ettect  on  the  Frencn 
people  themselves  or  on  the  still  more  difficult  question  whether 
a  similar  system  would  benefit  England,  it  would  be  necessary 
not  only  to  visit  many  more  schools  and  different  type&  of 
schools,  but  to  learn  by  careful  enquiry  its  effect  upon  the  home, 
and  to  take  into  consideration  very  many  difficult  social  and 
economic  questions  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.* 

n  of  the        The  aim  of  the  Ecole  Matemelle   is  well   expressed  in  the 

ternelle     ^^^^^  ^*  ^^^  official  programme : — 

**  The  Ecole  Matemelle  is  not  a  school  in  the  ordinary  sense  ot 
the  word ;  it  is  the  transition  from  the  family  to  the  school ;  it 
retains  the  indulgent  and  affectionate  gentleness  of  home,  while 
initiating  the  child  into  the  work  and  regularity  of  school.  The 
success  of  the  headmistress  of  an  Ecole  Matemelle  must  not 
therefore  be  judged  wholly  or  principally  by  the  number  of 
tilings  taught  to  the  children,  or  by  the  high  level  of  the  teach- 
ing niid  the  number  and  length  of  the  lessons,  but  rather  by  the 
sum  of  goo^i  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  child, 

♦  See  Appendix  C. 
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by  the  pleasure  which  he  is  made  to  take  in  the  school,  by  the 
habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  politeness,  attention,  obedience,  and 

intellectual  activity  which  he  acquires,  so  to  speak,  in  plaving. 

«  «  «  «  ^  " 

These  principles  laid  down,  what  method  will  be  most  suitable 
to  the  ifccoles  Matemelles?  Evidently  that  which  the  name 
suggests — that  which  consists  in  imitating  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  educational  methods  of  an  intelligent  and  devoted  mother/* 
*'  The  Ecole  Matern<'ll(>  is  not  a  school  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word ;  it  is  the  transition  from  tlie  family  to  tlie  school," 
imd  again  the  success  of  the  headmistress  is  to  be  judged  *'  by 
the  sum  of  good  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
child  .  .  by  the  habits  of  order,  cloAnliness,  politeness,  attention 
.  .  which  he  acquires,  so  to  speak,  in  playing."  These  two 
sentences  seem  to  me  to  indicate  tne  particular  excellences  which 
distinguish  the  French  infent  schools.  They  have  been  called 
inferior,*  and  no  doubt  if  one  compares  an  Ecole  Matemelle,  even 
one  of  the  best,  with  a  good  London  Kindergarten,  one  is  stiiiek 
at  once  with  the  greater  variety  of  the  English  time-table,f  with 
the  superiority  of  the  teaching  apparatus,  and  sometimes,  too, 
with  tne  greater  originality  and  h-eedom  of  the  teaching  itself, 
but  that  should  not,  I  think,  cause  one  to  overlook  certain 
peculiar  merits  possessed  by  the  French  schools.  It  seems  to 
nave  been  realised  from  the  tirst  in  France  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  Ls  even  now  the  case  in  England,  that  if  vou  are  driven 
by  the  Circumstances  of  the  parents  to  admit  children  to  school 
while  they  are  still  practically  babies,  the  school  should  provide 
that  training  in  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order  and  in  goo<l 
manners  (in  the  sense  in  which  '  Mannei-s  makyth  man  ")  which 
form  an  essential  part  of  every  child's  education,  and  which  the 
children  of  another  class  of  society  receive  at  home  from  their 
mothers.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  English  infant 
school  does  not  indirectly  do  much  towards  this  end,  but  it  is  a 
f<rh<x>l  (whether  called  Kindergarten  or  not),  by  which  I  mean 
that  the  intellectual  development  of  ^the  child  is  the  thing  upon 
which  mast  stress  is  laid.  In  the  Ecole  Matemelle  the  home 
a  }d  the  school  meet,  and  if  on  the  intellectual  side  it  does  not 
rejich  the  same  level  as  the  English  school,  it  is  surely  much 
that  it  deliberately  undertakes  to  supply  some  substitute  for  that 
home  training  of  which  the  children  are  deprived  by  the  cir- 
cumstances ox  their  parents.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration 
of  the  work  of  our  London  teachers,  but  circumstances  l)eyond 
their  control  make  many  things  difticult  or  impos.sible  which  are 
comparatively  easy  of  attamment  in  Pans.  One  cannot 
enter  an  Ecole  Matemelle  in  Paris  without  being  struck 
with  the  fact  that  the  task  of  the  headmistress  has  been 
made    easier  for    her    by    the    absence     of    some    of    those 


*  Not  lonjg  ago  a  gentleman  of  lar^e  experience  in  educational  matters, 
when  lecturing  on  Etementary  Scbools,  French  and  English,  dismissed  the 
Ecoles  Matemelles  uith  the  words  "  very  inferior." 

t  For  comparison  of  Time-tables,  see  Appendix  B. 
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conditions  which  cause  infant  school  work  in  London  to  be 
always  so  difficult  and  often  so  discouraging.  The  Paris  schools 
are  small ;  they  are  qui(»t ;  women-servants,  responsible  for  the 
cleanliness  of  the  premises  and  bound  to  help  the  mistresses  in 
l,heir  care  of  the  cnildren's  persons,  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
staft'  of  ever}^  school ;  the  absence  of  smoke  in  the  air  makes  real 
cleanliness  possible,  and  the  same  clear  air  allows  trees  to  grow 
and  flourish  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  Last,  but  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  there  seems  to  be  an  absence  amongst  the 
children  themselves  of  anything  like  extreme  poverty.*  Out- 
side the  school,  too,  the  headmistress  seems  to  receive  more 
generally  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  in  England  (though 
things  nere  are  distinctly  improving)  help  and  encouragement 
from  the  parents,  who  seem  to  take  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
children's  work,  and  in  what  is  being  done  for  them.  Much 
depends,  of  course,  as  in  every  school,  upon  the  headmistress, 
but  when  these  conditions  are  united  under  a  woman  with  a 
real  genius  for  children,  as  under  Mile.  DepouUy  at  the  Ecole 
Matemelle  in  the  rue  des  Martyrs,  then,  indeed,  the  school 
becomes  a  place  of  real  happiness  for  the  little  ones.  The  small 
numbers  make  it  possible  to  keep  order  without  imposing  too 
strict  a  discipline,  and  the  school  seems  really,  in  the  words 
quoted  just  now,  "  to  retain  the  indulgent  and  aflectionate 
gentleness  of  home,  while  initiating  the  child  into  the  work  and 
regularity  of  the  S(»hool." 

Mary  S.  Beard. 


♦  For  a  comparison  of  the  pauperism  of  London  and  Paris,  see  Ai)pendix  C.^ 
foot-note.  If  it  is  really  the  case  that  the  amount  of  jpaui)erism  in  the  two 
(lities  is  al>out  equal,  one  can  only  admire  the  genius  of  the  Frenchman,  and 
still  more  of  the  Frenchwoman,  for  making  the  most  out  of  a  little 
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A  Londoner  visiting  Paris  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck,  when  comparing 
the  two  cities,  with  the  relatively  small  number  of  children  to  be  seen 
habitually  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  even  in  the  poorer  quarters.  All  that  is 
meant  by  the  words  "  stationary  population,"  and,  by  contrast,  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  words  "  increasing  population  "  is  forcibly  brought  home  to 
one.  At  least  so  it  seemed  to  the  present  writer  when  in  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  1899. 

But  it  is.  of  course,  possible  that  the  different  habits  of  the  two  peoples 
might  largely  account  for  the  different  appearance  of  the  streets  as  regards 
the  children,  and,  in  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  an 
enquiry  has  since  been  made  as  to  the  number  of  children  of  elementary 
school  a^e  (including  infants)  per  1,000  of  population  in  the  two  cities. 
The  results  of  this  enouiry  are  nere  given  : — 

The  number  of  children  (S—ISJ  scheduled  by  the  London  School  Board 
visitors,  May,  1899,  is  given  in  tne  School  Accommodation  Report  of  the 
London  School  Board  for  1898-9  as  831,010.  The  population  of  Jjondon  under 
the  School  Board  was  estimated  on  April  1st  of  the  same  year  at  4,557,852, 

S'ving  us  182'32  children  per  1,000  of  population.  The  corresponding 
^re  for  Paris  is  120*64.  It  should  be  addea  that  the  Ecoles  Matemelles 
receive  children  at  two  years  old,  a  year  earlier  than  they  are  received  in 
London. 
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Comparison  of  Time-Tables. 

The  Official  Time-Table  of  the  ficoles  Maternelles,  given  below  (a.),  is 
taken  from  "  L'Enseignement  Primaire  Public  A  Paris,  1877-1888.  I.  Les 
£coles  Matemelles — Les  Ecoles  Primaires  filementaires "  (Prefecture  de  la 
Seine,  Ville  de  Paris,  Direction  de  TEnseignement  Primaire),  Paris,  1889. 

The  English  Time-Tables  which  follow  (/>.,  c,  d.)  have  been  furnished 
by  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Cashmore,  the  Headmistress  of  the  Goodrich  Road 
Infants'  School,  one  of  the  schools  of  the  London  School  Board. 

For  purposes  of  easier  comparison  one  of  the  (-kKKirich  Road  Time- 
Tables  (6.)  nas  been  rearranged  according  to  the  French  plan,  but  it  has 
been  printed  again  in  its  original  form  (c),  as  giving  thus  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  work  of  a  complete  week. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  English  time-tables  are  ^ven  as 
indicating  what  is  now  being  aimed  at  in  many  infant  schools  in  lar^e 
towns,  but  not  at  all  as  illustrative  of  what  in  the  strl&ter  sense  would 
be  called  an  average  school. 


arm.  ^ 
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(a)— Official  Time-Table  of  the  ^coles  Matebnelles  of  Paris. 


9  h.  k   9ih. 

9ib.  klOih. 
lOi  h.  k  lOS  h. 


lOfh.  kllih.-{ 


r Inspection  de  propret^— Condnite  anx  oabinets — Entire    en 
\    ':.  olasse. 

Exercioes  de  lecture,  d'^ritore  et  de  langage. 

R^r^tion  dans  la  olaase  et  jeox  enfantins. 

^      Lnndi, 
Meroredi, 
et  Vendredi, 


Mardi,     1 
Jeadi,       VNoti 
V  et  Samedi  J 


Anecdotes,  r^it«,  biographies  tir^  de  Thistoire 
nationale — Cont^,  r^cits  de  voyage,  notions 
de  g^ographie. 


llih.  &  1  h. 
1  b.  k  lib. 
lib.  k    2  h. 


2  b.  k    2ib. 


2i  h.  k    3  b. 


3  h.  a    3ib. 


Notions  sor  les  objets  osnels  (lemons  de  ebosee). 


•  Sortie  de  la  classe,  dejeuner  et  r^cr^ation. 

-  Conduite  anx  cabinets,  lavabo,  rentr^e  en  classe. 

-  Exercise  de  lecture  et  de  langage. 
^      Lundi,      ^ 

j  etVendredijj 

rR^cr^ation  dans  la  cour  au  dans  le  pr^u— Exercices  gym- 
'  \        nastiques. 

(      Lundi,  \ 

Mercredi  j-Dessin. 
j  etVendredi,  I 

•■  Mardi,  \ 

Jeudi,  -Exercices  Manuels  :  d6c<.  upage,  pliage  et  tissage. 

,   et  Samedi  j 
(      Lundi, 
Mercredi, 


3ib.  k    4  h. -^ 


4  beures 


Petites  lemons  de  motale  et  d'hygi^ne. 
et  Vendredi  I 

Mardi,      |  Histoire  naturelle ;  notions  sur  les  animaux,  les 
Jeudi,       \       v^g^taux,  et  les  min^raux  ;  objets  k  Tappui 
et  Samedi  j        (lemons  de  choses). 

Sortie  et  surveillance  au  pr6au  et  dans  la  cour. 


Note. — Les  marches  et  les  evolutions  auront  lieu  en  mesure  et  avec  accom- 
pagnement  de  chant. 
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(6)— Time-Tablb.— Goodrich  Road   Board  School,  E.  Dulwich. 
Infants'  Department.    Class  V.  and  VI.    Average  Age,  5  to  6. 


9  to  9.10  • 
9.10  to  9.40 
9.40  to  10 

10  to  10.90 
10.aO  to  10.45 


Prayers  and  early  marks. 

Scripture. 

Physical  exercises.    Itegisters  closed. 

KeadiDg. 

Recreation. 

^   Monday,    \ 
Wednesday,  J- Number  lesson. 


10.45  to  11.10 


Friday  J 

fr„^j„„  /  (rirU—  Needlework  and  needlework  drill. 

inesday  |Be)y,_Arithmetic. 

T\.^^A».r  /^'«V^ —Needlework  and  needlework  drill. 

Thursday  1 5oy,*-Number  lesson. 

11.10  to  11.20  -   Singing,  gamep,  or  re]>etition. 

iday,    I 
Wednesday,  ]- Writing  or  drawing. 


11.20  to  11*50 

11.50  to  12 
2  to  3.90  • 

2.d0to3 

8  to  3.15 - 

3.15  to  3.40 

1.40  to  3w  50 

3.5    to  4.10 

4. 10  to  4.20 


( 
I 


Monday . 

ay,  r 
Friday     ) 

Tuesday,    \6r'tr^— Needlework  and  needlework  drill. 

Thursday    /5oy«— Writing. 

Dreeing  and  dismissal. 

Assembling.    Registers.     Physical  exercises. 


Tuesday    -  Object  lesson. 
Thursday   -  Sense  training. 
Friday      •  Painting  from  nature. 

Recreation. 

Tuesday   •  Paintihg  from  Nature. 
Thursday  -  Modelling  from  Nature. 
Friday     •  Free  drawing. 

•  Songs,  games,  repetition,  etc. 

(Monday   -  Pattern  making. 
Tuesday    •  Paper  folding  or  jointed  lath. 
Wednesday  •  Gift  III.  or  tablet  laying. 
Thursday  -  Singing. 
Friday     -  Games  and  stories. 

•  Dressing  and  dismissal 


5589. 
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APPENDIX  B.— CWmMdl. 

As  time-tables  taken  by  themselves  do  not  necessarily  convey,  except 
erliaps  to  the  specially  experienced  teacher,  a  full  idea  of  the  aims  with 
which  the  work  of  the  school  is  carried  on,  Mrs.  Cashmore  has  kindly 
drawn  up  the  following  brief  memorandum  as  explanatory  of  the  time- 
tables pnnted  above. 

'*  The  school  consists  of  a  large  hall  and  six  class-rooms,  and  is  built  to 
accommodate  498  children.  The  chief  aim  of  the  school  is  the  harmonious 
development  of  the  children,  the  physical,  spiritual,  moral,  and  mental 
needs  being  provided  for  in  turn.  The  ages  of  the  children  range  from 
3  to  7  years. 

The  children  are  assembled  in  the  large  hall  at  9  a.m.  for  prayers,  and 
sometimes  a  hymn  is  sung,  and  sometimes  sacred  music  such  as  selections 
from  "  The  Creation,"  "  Gloria,"  etc.,  is  played  instead.  A  few  combined 
movements  of  all  the  classes  at  command  of  the  head  teacher  gives  the  idea 
to  the  children  that  prompt  obedience  throughout  the  day  is  expected 
from  every  child,  and  also  an  idea  of  obedience  to  the  laws  which  govern  a 
community  is  conveyed,  a.s  well  as  an  exercise  for  the  training  of  the 
will  power. 

To  the  accompaniment  of  music  the  various  classes  march  to  their 
several  rooms  for  the  Scripture  lesson,  which  consists  of  simple  stories  from 
the  Bible,  with  any  lesson  that  may  be  drawn  applicable  to  child  life. 
Physical  exercises  are  then  taken  either  with  or  witnout  music  for  5  or  10 
minutes,  according  to  the  ages  of  the  children,  on  the  principle  that 
physical  culture  to  be  effective  must  be  regular  and  systematic. 

Heading,  as  being  the  most  difficult  thing  for  a  young  child  to  master,  is 
then  taken  in  varying  stages,  the  method  beiug  based  on  sounds ;  but  the 
irregularities  of  the  language  really  necessitate  the  employment  of  other 
raetnods  as  well. 

After  this  mental  effort,  recreation  in  the  playground  follows  for  fifteen 
minutes,  when  free  play  is  encouraged  and  vigorously  indulged  in.  At  the 
sound  or  the  bell  the  children  promptly  and  quietly  assemble  in  the  play- 
ground, from  which  they  march  to  their  various  class-rooms  for  the  number 
lesson,  which  is  taken  now  as  the  best  time  for  it  after  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  The  numberis  al wa;rs  taught  with  objects,  such  as  sheUs,  acorns,  sticks, 
beads,  etc.,  each  child  being  provided  with  a  suificient  quantity.  Pictures  of 
numbers,  and  various  arran^ments  of  the  same  are  taKen,  rather  than  the 
mere  counting.  The  principle  of  the  first  four  rules  with  anv  j)ossible 
number  up  to  20  and  over  is  attempted  with  the  older  children  of  bix  years. 
An  action  song  or  game  gives  relief,  and  affords  scope  for  physical  move- 
ment, which  the  child-nature  craves  and  needs  after  sitting  still. 

Writing,  as  not  calling  forth  so  much  mental  effort  on  the  child's  part, 
ends  the  morning  session.  The  afternoon  session  commences  in  the  same 
way  as  the  morning  by  children  assembling  in  the  hall,  and,  with  a  few 
short,  quick  movements,  forming  into  classes  and  marching  to  the  various 
rooms,  when,  after  roll-call,  a  few  physical  exercises  are  practised  as  in  the 
morning. 

Tlie  work  of  the  afternoon  is  devised  so  that  it  shall  not  call  forth  so 
much  mental  strain  as  that  of  the  morning,  and  shall  partake  more  of 
the  manual. 

The  object  lessons  are  taken  from  objects  with  which  the  children 
come  in  contact  in  their  daily  life  ;  and,  wherever  possible,  each  child  is 
provided  with  a  specimen  of  the  object  to  be  observed  ;  and  the  children 
are  encouraged  to  freely  state  the  results  of  their  observations,  opinions, 
and  experiences,  and  above  all  to  ask  questions  concerning  the  same.  Animal 
lessons  are  taught  with  the  motive  of  promoting  kindness  to  animals. 
In  the  sense-training  lessons  the  children  find  great  fun  and  ei^oyment  in 
detecting  what  an  object  is  either  with  the  sense  of  touch,  taste,  or  smell  ; 
also  from  the  sound,  what  object  out  of  their  sight  has  been  struck. 

Not  many  of  the  ordinary  Frobelian  occupations  are  taken,  as  tiie  sizes 
of  the  classes  and  other  causes  preclude  the  employment  of  these  but  the 
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principles  of  Frobel  are  strictly  adhered  to,  and  all  the  work  of  the  school 
13  based  on  those  of  Frobel,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart.  <kc. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  Nature  work,  and  tne  development  of  artistic 
faculties,  love  of  the  beautiful,  powers  of  observation,  manipulative 
skill,  knowledge  of  form  and  colour^  drawing,  truthfulness,  ini agnation  and 
memory  are  all  cultivated  through  it. 

The  children  are  provided  with  a  box  of  six  colours,  a  palette,  water- 
well,  and  brush  each,  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  the  object  to  be  painted 
whether  leaf,  spray,  flower,  or  fruit. 

The  object  lesson,  painting,  modelling,  and  drawing  are  freauently,  and 
whenever  possible,  combined.  The  children  mix  their  own  colours,  under 
the  teachers'  guidance,  and  draw  straight  away  with  the  brush. 

In  the  free  arm  drawing  the  children '  are  each  provided  with  a  mill- 
board, 12  X  21,  placed  vertically  in  a  slot  in  their  desks.  They  stand  to 
draw,  using  the  whole  arm  in  doing  so. 

The  drawing  lesson  consists  of  two  parts — (1)  to  draw  with  the  teacher 
some  object  chosen  as  affording  special  scope  for  a  particular  line  or  form, 
according  to  scheme  ;  and  (2)  the  other  part  devoted  to  "  Draw  what  you 
like."  This  affords  scope  for  exercise  of  memory,  imagination,  and  also 
brings  out  the  individuality  of  the  child. 

Recitations  and  songs  are  alwajjs  taken  in  connection  with  the  Nature 
work,  and  stress  is  laid  on  dramatic  action  in  both. 

Music  is  sometimes  employed  to  interpret  a  picture  or  series  of  pictures, 
illustrating  a  story  or  fairy  tale. 

The  play  idea  of  Frobel  is  carried  out  in  all  lessons,  and  the  children's 
love  of  fun  is  allowed  full  scope,  the  teachers  always  being  encouraged 
to  cultivate  a  cheerful  manner  and  sense  of  humour  in  dealing  with  the 
children. 

The  will-power  of  the  children  is  often  appealed  to,  and  great  stress  is 
laid  on  truthfulness  as  the  foundation  of  cnaracter. 

The  above  remarks  refer  to  the  school  generally.  The  babies  do  not 
assemble  in  the  hall,  but  proceed  on  arrival  straight  to  their  own  room* 
where  more  of  the  freedom  of  the  home  is  allowed  them,  and  a  change  of 
occupation  takes  place  every  15  minutes  or  so." 


APPENDIX  C. 


Feeding  of  School  CttiLnRKN. 

Before  this%aper  was  printed^  the  writer  consulted  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  the 
Secretary  of  the  London  Chanty  Organisation  Society,  on  the  economic 
and  social  bearing  of  the  feeding  of  school  children,  and  how  far  the 
experience  of  Paris  could  be  regarded  as  thi  owing  light  on  the  corresponding 
problem  in  London.  By  Mr.  Loch's  permission  bis  comments  are  sum- 
marised as  follows : — 

Mr.  Loch  emphasised  the  necessity  of  stuHyi  ig  these  and  simiUr 
questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  home,  as  well  as  that  of  the  school, 
An  institution  may,  like  the  I^>oles  Maternelles  in  Paris,  show  no  signs  of 
harm  being  done,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  take  for  granted  that  therefore  the 
home  and  the  wider  life  of  the  nation  are  not  affected.  Enquiries  in  regard 
to  children  who  are  said  to  be  in  need  of  relief  or  assistance  show  how 
difl'erent  the  causes  of  distress  are  in  the  different  cases,  thus  indicating 
that  a  system  of  providing  food  would  not  meet  the  difficulty  in  most 
inscances,  and,  applied  in  all  cases  alike,  would  certainly  be  injurious  to 
some.  Thus,  in  Ix)ndon,  in  55  cases  with  regard  to  which  enquiry  was 
made  at  the  home,  as  well  as  at  the  school,  it  was  found  that  illness  wa.s 
the  cause  of  distress  in  1 2  ;  widowhood,  or  widowhood  plus  outdoor  relief 
in  3  ;  drink  or  vice  in  14  ;  alleged  want  of  work,  usually  combined  with 
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laziness,  in  8  ;  insufficient  savings  leases  for  the  provident  visitor)  in  7  ; 
neglect  of  relations  in  3  ;  and  in  8  tnere  was  no  ground  for  relief,  nor  were 
the  cases  suitable  for  the  intervention  of  a  provident  visitor.  With  regard 
to  towns  other  than  Pans  in  which  the  system  of  municipal  school  relief 
has  been  introduced,  in  Lyons  there  has  been  some  discontent  with 
the  results  of  this  relief.  There  considerable  attention  is  paid  to 
administration  relief,  and  amongst  the  inhabitants  is  a  com- 
paratively large  Protestant  population.  This  view  is  supported  by 
the  answer  recently  published  in  the  Appendices  to  the  Report  ot  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  School  Board  for  London  on  Underfed  Children  attending 
School.  In  answer  to  a  question  respecting  the  effects  of  this  system  the 
following  reply  is  here  given  : — "  Yes,  there  are  abuses  j  unfortunately 
they  occur  very  often."  Other  references  in  the  Appendix  (No.  9)  also 
support  this  view.  At  Brussels,  the  Executive  Committee,  reporting  on 
the  result  of  their  inquiries  in  various  towns — Ghent,  Antwerp,  Li^,  and 
elsewhere — state  that  "experience  has  shown  that  except  in  cases  of 
accidental  and  temporary  necessity  public  and  systematic  relief  only  tends 

to  moral  deterioration It  is  urged  that  all  children  who  are,  or 

who  seem  to  be,  in  want,  are  to  be  helped.  It  ia  obvious  that  this  is  the 
surest  way  to  augment  the  numbers  wno  require  such  aid.  ....  Our 
energies  should  be  directed  to  restoring  self-respect,  and  in  making  parents 

feel  the  necessity  of  working  for  their  cnildren With  many,  the 

necessity  of  working  for  their  children  is  the  last  remnant  of  personal 

dignity Every  distribution  of  relief  produces   an  increased 

crowd  of  applicants." 

The  figures  published  with  regard  to  the  feeding  of  children  in  Paris  by 
the  Municipality  confirm  this  statement.  The  municipal  subvention, 
which  amounted  to  545,900  fr.  in  1892,  reached  the  total  of  912,885  fr.  in 
1897  ;  and  the  number  of  meals  rose  from  6,971,340  to  8,229,870.  The 
increase  had  already  alarmed  the  authorities  who  have  not  yet  found  any 
wav  of  putting  a  stop  to  it. 

in  considenng  methods  of  relief  at  schooIS}  the  different  traditions  of 
French  and  English  life  should  also  be  taken  into  account  Further, 
unlike  the  Englisn,  the  French  have  adhered  to  the  system  of  combining  in 
one  fund  payments  of  a  charitable  nature,  connected,  for  instance,  with 
endowed  cnarities,  and  payments  raised  by  rates.  How  far  this  system  is 
working  well  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  In  appearance,  therefore,  their 
system  of  public  relief  has  a  more  charitable  aspect.  In  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  very  large  administration  of  the  poor  law,  through 
which  as  much  as  £3,237,576  is  expended  in  the  gross,  in  the  Metropolis  ; 
andj  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  considerable  sum  expended  in  con- 
nexion with  voluntary  cnarities  and  endowments..  To  introauce,  as  is  now 
proposed,  a  third  form  of  relief — municipal  relief  for  children — would 
result  in  a  further  dislocation  of  home  life,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the 
increase  of  that  class  of  irresponsible  citizens  which  is  oi^  of  London's 
greatest  dangers.  Comparing  France  and  England  it  should  be  remem- 
bered also  that  in  France  the  population  is  almost  stationary,  whereas  in 
England  each  decade  shows  a  lar^e  increase.  The  bearing  of  this  question 
upon  the  administration  of  relief  had  to  be  considered.  Generally 
speaking,  also,  the  poor  are  morp  widely  distribntecl  over  the  surface  of 
Paris  than  is  the  case  in  London.  The  ^^•lu)le  problem  of  administration 
in  Paris,  indeed,  differs  not  a  little  from  that  in  London,  and  from  some 
points  of  view  is  less  difficult  t^>  handle. 

The  paap:?riim  of  London  aod  Parid  might  be  compared.  In  the  **  Rapport  tnrles  Seconn  h 
(iooiicUe  dans  Parb,"  published  by  the  Conaeil  Stperieur  de  rAssistance  Publlque.  it  app«and 
that  2*61  per  ceat.  of  the  i>opiilat<on  in  Paris  were  necessitons  persons  in  receipt  of  relief.  The 
return  quoted  in  the  report  refers  probably  to  the  figures  for  the  year  1S9S.  In  that  year  in 
Lnndoii  the  pauperism  was  returned  at  2'52  Der  cent.  It  would  thus  seem  that  the  paaperlMn 
of  London  and  Paris  are  practically  the  same,  aiiu  It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  the  system  of 
relief  in  Paris  lends  to  produce  dependence  less  than  the  system  in  London.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  returns  of  different  countries  have  to  be  most  carefully  coniidared 
in  reference  to  differences  in  their  social  condlUons  and  history,  if  any  reasonable  oonoloiloiit 
are  to  be  drawn  from  them. 


(    281    .) 
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THE   SIMPLIFICATION  OF  FRENCH  SYNTAX. 


I. — Introductory  Note. 


A  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  Decree  of  February  26, 1901,  relating  to  the  Simplification  of 
French  Syntax,  was  issued  by  the  Minister  for  Public  Instniction. 

In  January,  1900,  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
adopted  a  resolution  that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to 
consider    what   simplifications    might    be    effected    m   French 
Grammar  for  the  purposes  of  school  instruction  and  of  examina- 
tions controlled  by  the  Ministry  for  Public  Instruction.      The 
Committee   was   composed    of  MM.  Gaston   Paris  (President), 
Henri  Bem^s,  Comte,  Croiset,  Devinat,  O.  Greard,  Paul  Meyer 
and  Henri  Clairin  (Secretary).     Their  report,  signed  by  Monsieur 
Clairin,  was  delivered  in  June,  1900.     In  it  they  stated  that 
from  the    way  in    which    grammar    was    now  being    taught, 
elementary  education  was  losing  the  simplicity  which   should 
always  be  its  distinguishing  characteristic,   that  pupils   were 
perplexed  and  education  hampered  by  undue  insistence  both  by 
Uie»  and  examiners  on  toteUy  unfmportant  grammatical  and 
orthographical  rules.     They  therefore  recommended  that  such 
rules  should  in  future  be  omitted  from  school  grammars  and 
that  ignorance  of  them  should  not  be  counted  as  mistakes 
against  candidates  in  examinations  controlled  by  the  Ministry 
for  Public  Instruction,  and  they  drew  up  a  list  of  cases  in  which 
tolerance  should  be  exercised.     They  repudiated  any  intention 
of  altering  the  French  language  or  mjunng  its  best  traditions, 
but  they  professed  that  the  object  of  the  reforms  they  proposed 
was  to  introduce  into  examinations  a  generous  and  intelligent 
toleration  of  alternative  usages.     It  was  urged  that  the  benefits 
of  the  reform  would  be  reaped  in  the  first  place  by  French 
children,  for  their  work  would  become  less  wearisome  and  more 
intelligent.     They  would  be  enabled  to  acquire  a  wider  and  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  French  literature  instead  of  burdening 
their  memories  with  useless  rules  which  were  forgotten  as  soon 
as  learnt.    In  the  second  place,  if  French  grammar  were  made 
more  clear  and  simple,  the  study  of  the  French  language  would 
be  encouraged  among  foreigners. 

A  decree,  accompanied  by  this  report  and  the  list  of  gram- 
matical difficulties  in  which  latitude  was  to  be  allowed,  was 
issued  by  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  on  July  31,  1900 
but  its  execution  was  suspended  pending  the  approval  of  the 
the  AcacUmie  franfaiae.  The  AccujUmie  at  once  expressed  its 
«3rmpathy  with  the  principle  of  the  reform  and  accepted  the 
majority  of   the    concessions,  but  made  certain  reservations, 
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notably  in  the  case  of  certain  rules  concerning  the  agreement 
of  the  past  participle.  Accordingly  a  joint  committee  was 
appointed,  composed  of  members  of  the  AcadSmie  franfai^e 
and  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  to  consider 
the  points  on  which  the  two  bodies  were  not  in  accord  and  any 
other  points  on  which  fresh  proposals,  acceptable  to  both,  might 
be  macle. 

On  February  26,  1901,  a  revised  decree  was  issued  rendering 
compulsory  the  observance  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  which  were  appended  as  a  schedule.  This 
decree  and  the  schedule,  together  with  the  circular  of  the 
Minister  for  Public  Instruction  to  the  Rectors  of  Educational 
Districts  (Recteu/t's  cVAcadSmie)  are  translated  below. 

W.  G.  L. 


II. — Circular  Letter  relating  to  the  Simplificatiox  of 
Syntax  addressed  by  the  Minlster  for  Public 
Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  to  the  Rectors  of 
Educational  DisTRicrrs. 

Paris,  February  :i8, 1901. 
Sir, 

On  the  31st  July  last  I  issued  a  decree  relating  to  the 
simplification  of  French  syntax.  I  felt  it  my  duty,  nowever, 
before  making  its  provisions  obligatory,  to  await  the  opinion 
that  I  had  requested  from  the  Acad^mie  frangaise;  for  I  felt 
that  any  reform  in  a  matter  of  such  delicacy  should  be 
supported  not  only  by  the  authority  of  the  Superior  Council  ol 
Public  Instruction,  which  determines  the  curricula  and  regulates 
the  examinations  of  the  difterent  grades  of  education,  but  also  ot 
the  Academie  frangaute,  whose  "'  prescriptive  office  it  is  to 
labour  for  the  preservation  and  purity  of  the  language,  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  distinguishing  cnaractcristics  and  prin- 
ciples, and  the  explanation  of  its  difficulties.*' 

The  ilm(/€mi<?/ra7?jraw<e  has  been  kind  enough  to  communi- 
cate to  me  the  observations  of  the  special  committee  appointed 
by  its  members  to  consider  the  proposed  reforms  to  which  I 
had  directed  their  attention  in  the  decree  of  July  31,  and  the 
schedule  attached  to  it.  I  learn  that  the  principle  of  the  reform 
met  with  no  opposition,  and  that  althoug^i  the  proposals  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction  might  not  in  every  case 
be  in  accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the  Academie  franfaisey 
there  was  perfect  agreement  in  a  great  number  of  cases  in  which 
grammatical  difficulties  can  be  simplified. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  have  decided  to  give  effect  to  the 
reforms  on  which  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  AcaxUTnie  are  in  accord.  This  is  the  object  of  the  new 
decree  which  I  issued  on  February  2G,  and  of  which  I  send  you 
herewith  a  number  of  copies. 

I  think  it  will  be  useml  to  direct  your  attention  particularly 
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to  the  character  of  the  reform  which  is  hereby  sanctioned.  It  is 
in  fact  of  importance  that  teachers  and  members  of  examining 
committees  who  will  be  affected  by  these  regulations  should 
understand  that  there  is  no  question  of  suppressing  any  funda- 
mental rules  of  our  syntax.  The  reform  simply  aims  at  rendering 
elementary  instruction  in  French  syntax  simpler  and  easier  for 
children  and  foreigners,  and  freeing  it  from  useless  com- 
plexities. 

As  early  jis  1891  one  of  my  honourable  predecessors  protested 
against  the  abuse  of  grammatical  tests  and  deplored  the  time 
spent  even  in  primary  schools  on  the  stud)r  of  rules  often 
disputed  by  th^  most  famous  writers  of  dictionaries,  and  affecting 
neither  the  character  nor  the  essential  principles  of  the  languag^e. 
I  may  mention  in  this  connection  the  use  which  is  still  made  in 
some  schools  of  dictations  which  are,  as  a  rule,  nothing  but  a 
succession  of  meaningless  sentences  in  which  oddities  and  catches 
in  spelling  are  piled  up  at  will.  These  exercises  are  of  no  use, 
and  you  will  be  good  enough  to  request  teachers  to  discontinue 
them.  Dictations  should  not  be  artificially  manufactured.  Thev 
should  be  taken  from  our  best  authors,  in  order  that  the  pupils 
may  have  at  the  same  time  a  lesson  in  grammar  and  in  literary 
taste. 

The  Committee  of  the  Superior  Council  has  alluded  to  subtle 
and  sometimes  false  rules  which  hamper  elementary  education 
and  serve  no  purpose  either  in  reading  or  in  the  cultivation  of 
intelligence  and  tne  development  of  thought.  They  have  drawn 
up  a  sort  of  catalogue  indicating  the  licences  that  may  properly 
be  allowed.  This  list,  supported  by  the  approbation  of  the 
Acadimie  frangaise,  is  appended  as  a  scheaule  to  the  present 
decree. 

Henceforth  the  members  of  examining  committees  will  no 
longer  have  to  act  upon  merely  general  mstructions ;  they  will 
be  m  possession  of  a  definite  guide  which  will  reUeve  them  of  all 
doubt  and  render  their  task  easier.  On  the  other  hand,  masters 
will  know  exactly  what  to  retain  and  what  to  discard  in  the 
books  that  are  used  in  the  lower  and  middle  forms  of  schools. 

The  reform  in  syntax  that  we  are  carrying  out  does  not  in  the 
least  imply  that  less  time  and  care  is  to  oe  devoted  to  the  study 
of  French.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  genius  of  a  lan^age,  its 
flexibility,  elegance  and  clearness  do  not  lie  in  peculiarities  of 
spelling.  They  are  learnt  by  studying  the  works  of  the  great 
orators  and  writers.  The  time  gamed  by  the  simplification  of 
the  grammar  will  be  usefully  employed  in  the  study  and  explana- 
tion of  selected  books  and  in  French  essay  writing — the  only 
kind  of  work  which  is  capable  of  teaching  the  resources  and 
manipulation  of  the  language. 

I  request  you,  Sir,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  the 
accompanying  decree  put  in  force.  You  will  be  good  enough  to 
bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  district  inspectors  under  your  direc- 
tion, the  heads  of  secondary  schools  and  the  presidents  of  the 
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various  examining  committees,  and  to  see  that  it  is  published 
in  the  primary  education  gazettes. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c.,  &c., 
The  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts, 

Georges  Leygues. 


III. — Translation  of  the  Decree  and  of  the  Schedule. 

1.  By  virtue  of  Article  5  of  the  law  of  the  27th  February,  1880. 

2.  In  re  the  Decree  of  the  31st  July,  1900. 

The  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  and  Fine.  Arts,  after 
consultation  with  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 

Decrees: 

1.  In  all  competitive  or  other  examinations  controlled  by  the 
Ministry  for  Public  Instruction  involving  special  tests  in 
orthography,  the  use  by  candidates  of  the  concessions  notified 
in  the  present  decree  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  mistakes. 

The  same  provision  applies  to  the  marking  of  the  various 
French  compositions  in  the  competitive  or  other  examina> 
tions  controlled  by  the  Ministrv  for  Public  Instruction  which 
do  not  involve  special  orthographical  tests. 

2.  The  Decree  of  the  31st  July,  1900,  is  revoked. 

Given  in  Paris  the  26th  February,  1901, 

Georges  Leygues. 


Schedule  to  the  Decree  of  February  S6\  1901, 

Substantives. 

Plural  or  Singular: — 

In  all  constructions  where  the  sense  permits  the  noun- 
complement  to  be  understood  either  in  the  singular  or 
the  plural  the  use  of  either  number  will  be  allowed;  e,g,, 
des  habits  de  femnie  or  de  femnies, — des  confitv/res  de  groseiUe  or 
groseUles ;  des  pr^res  en  bonnet  ca/rre  or  en  oonnets  carris ;  ils  o^U 
6ti  leur  chapeau  or  leurs  chapeaux. 

Substantives  of  Two  Genders. 

1.  AiGLE. — According  to  present  usage  this  noun  is  masculine, 
except  when  it  means  standards ;  e.g.,  les  aigles  roinaines, 

2.  Amour,  Orgue. — Present  usage  makes  these  two  words 
masculine  in  the  singular.  In  the  plural  the  masculine 
or  feminine  will  be  allowed  without  distinction ;  e.gf.,  les  grandes 
orgueSy  un  des  plus  beaux  orgues ;  de  folles  amours,  des 
amours  tardifs. 
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3.  D^iCE  AND  D^LICES  are,  in  realiU^,  two  different  words. 
The  former  is  rare  and  rather  affected.  It  is  of  no  use  to  pay 
any  attention  to  it  in  elementary  education  and  school  exercises. 

4.  AuTOMNE,  Enfant. — These  two  words  being  of  both  genders 
it  is  useless  to  pay  any  special  attention  to  tnem.  The  same 
applies  to  all  substantives  which  are  without  distinction  either 
masculine  or  feminine. 

5.  Gens,  Orge. — In  all  cases  the  adjective  qualifying  gens 
may  be  made  feminine ;  e.g.y  InatruiU  or  instmites  par  Vex- 
p^ience  lea  vieilles  gens  sont  soupfonineux  or  soupgonnexises. 

Orge  may  be  feminine  in  all  cases;  e.g.y  orge  carrSe,  orge 
TTtoTiddet  ofye  perUe. 

6.  Hymne. — There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  giving  this  word 
two  different  meanings,  according  to  whether  it  is  usea  masculine 
or  feminine.  Either  gender  will  be  admitted,  whether  it  means 
national  anthems  or  religious  hjrmns ;  e.g.^  un  hd  hymne  or  iiTie 
belle  hyrtine. 

7.  Paques. — This  word  mav  be  feminine  whether  it  denotes 
a  date  or  a  religious  festival;  e.g.,  A  Pdqihes  prochain,  or  d 
Pdques  pt'ochaines. 

Plural  of  Substantives. 

Plural  of  Proper  Names.  —  Since  there  is  the  greatest 
obscurity  in  the  rules  and  exceptions  taught  in  the  grammars, 
proper  names  preceded  by  the  plural  article  may  in  all  cases 
take  the  sign  of  the  plural ;  e.g.,  Les  ComeiUes  and  les  Oi^acques ; 
des  VirgUes  (copies)  and  des  Virgiles  (editions).  And  so  with 
the  names  of  persons  denoting  their  works ;  e.g.,  des  Meissonie^s. 

Plural  of  Nouns  borrowed  itiom  other  Languages. — 
When  these  words  have  thoroughly  become  part  of  the  French 
language  the  plural  may  be  formed  accordmg  to  the  general 
rule  ;  e.g.,  des  eocicds;  des  deficits. 

Compound  Nouns. 

Compound  Nouns. — The  same  compound  nouns  are  nowadays 
met  ¥rith  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  a  hyphen.  It 
is  useless  to  weary  children  by  teaching  unjustifiable  inconsis- 
tencies. The  absence  of  a  hyphen  in  the  expression  pomme  de 
ierre  does  not  prevent  it  from  oeing  a  real  compound  word  just 
as  much  as  chef-dceuwe  for  example.  These  words  may  always 
be  written  without  the  hyphen. 

The  Article. 

Article  before  proper  names  of  persons. — It  is  the 
custom  to  use  the  article  before  certain  Italian  family  names — 
t.g.y  Le   Tasse,  le   Correge;  and  sometimes   incorrectly   before 
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Christian  names,  (le)  Dante,  (le)  Guide,    Ignorance  of  this  usage 
will  not  be  counted  as  a  mistake. 

Great  uncertainty  exists  also  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
article  which  forms  part  of  certain  French  names  should  be 
written:  la  Fontaine,^  la  Fayette  or  Lafayette.  When  such 
names  occur  in  dictations,  it  is  best  to  say  whether  the  article 
ought  to  be  separated  from  the  noun. 

Omission  of  the  Article. — When  two  adjectives  ioined  by 
et  relate  to  the  same  substantive  in  such  a  way  as  to  denote  in 
reality  two  different  things,  the  article  may  be  omitted  before 
the  second  adjective ;  6.gf.,  Uhiatoire  an^ienne  et  raodeTme  or 
Vhistoireancienne  et  la  modeme. 

Partitive  Article. — Du,  de  la,  des,  instead  of  the  partitive 
de,  will  be  allowed  before  a  substantive  preceded  by  an  adjective; 
e.g.,  de  or  du  ban  pain,  de  bonne  viande  or  de  la  bonne 
viande,  de  or  dee  bona  fnvita. 

Article  before  plus,  moins,  &c. — The  rule  which  exacts 
that  le  plus,  le  moins,  le  mieux  shall  be  invariable  before  an 
adjective  denoting  the  highest  d^^ree  of  the  quality  in  the 
substantive  which  it  qualifies,  without  comparison  with  other 
things,  is  very  subtle  and  of  little  practical  use.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  pay  any  attention  to  it  in  elementary  education  or  in 
school  exercises.  Le  plus,  la  plus,  les  plus,  les  moins,  les  mietuc 
may  all  be  used  in  such  constructions  as  cm  a  ahattu  Us  arbres 
le  plus  or  les  plus  exposes  A  la  temp^. 

Adjectives. 

Agreement  of  the  Adjective. — In  the  expression  se  faire 
fort  de  the  adjective  may  be  made  to  agree;  e.g.,  se  faire  fort, 
forte,  forts,  fortes  de.     .     ,    . 

Adjective  qualifying  several  Substantives. — When  a 
qualifying  adjective  follows  several  substantives  of  different 
gender,  the  adjective  may  always  be  put  in  the  masculine  plural, 
whatever  the  gender  of  the  nearest  substantive;  e.g.,  apparte- 
ments  et  chambres  menhUs. 

Nu,  DEMI,  feu. — These  adjectives  may  agree  with  the  sub- 
stantive which  they  precede;  e.g.,nu  or  nus  pieds;  unedemi 
or  demie  heure  (without  a  hypnen  between  the  words) ;  feu  or 
feue  la  reine. 

Compound  Adjectives. — The  two  component  words  may  be 
united  into  one  word,  which  shall  form  its  feminine  and  plural 
according  to  the  general  rule ;  e.g.,  nouveauni,  nouveav/nie, 
nouveaxinis,  Twuveaun^es ;  courtvetu,  courtvetue,  couHvUus, 
courtvitues,  &c.  But  compound  adjectives  which  denote  shades 
of  colour  having  become,  by  an  ellipsis,  reallv  invariable  sub- 
stantives, will  be  treated  as  invariable  words;  e.g.,  des  robes 
bleu  clair,  vert  d*eau,  &c.,  just  like  des  habits  mart^ov. 
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Invariable  past  participles. — At  present  the  participles 
approxive,  attevdu,  ci-incliLS,  ci-joint,  excepted  non  compriSy  y 
covipriSy  6(e,  passi,  suppose,  vu,  when  placed  before  the  sub- 
stantive to  which  they  are  joined,  are  invariable.  And  indeed 
«xc€p^€?  is  ah'cady  classed  among  the  pre{)ositions.  The  agree- 
ment of  these  participles  will  be  made  optional,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  different  rules — according  to  whether  they  are  placed  at 
the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  the  clause,  and  whether  they 
define  the  substantive  or  not — will  not  be  insisted  upon ;  e.gr., 
ci  joint  or  ci  jointer  lee  pieces  demancUes  (without  h}T3hen 
between  ci  and  the  i^2iXi\QV^\e)\  jevoxis  envoie  ci  joint  or  ci  joints 
copie  de  la  pihce. 

The  same  freedom  will  be  allowed  in  the  ca,se  of  the  adjective 
franc;  e.g.,  envoy er  franc  de  port  or  franche  de  part  itne  lettre. 

Avoir  l'air. — Elle  a  Vair  doux  or  douce,  spimtiiel  or  spirtudle 
may  be  written  indifferently.  No  knowledge  will  be  demanded  of 
any  subtle  difterence  of  meaning  arising  n-om  the  agreement  of 
the  adjective  with  the  word  rtir  or  with  the  person  described. 

Numeral  Adjectives. — Vingt,  cent.  The  existing  rule  by 
which  these  two  words  are  put  in  the  plural  when  they  are 
multiplied  by  another  number  is  justified  in  certain  cases  by 
the  proimnciation.  The  plural  of  vingt  and  cent  will  be  allowed 
even  when  these  words  are  followed  by  another  numeral  adjective ; 
6.</.,  qivatre  vingt  or  qiuitre  v^ivgts  di^r  hommcs ;  quatre  cent  or 
qiuitre  cents  t rente  lionime^i. 

Tlic  hyphen  between  the  word  denoting  the  units  and  that 
denoting  tne  tens  will  not  be  insisted  on  ;  e.g.,  dix  sept. 

In  dates  of  the  Christian  era  niille  will  be  accepted  instead  ot 
•mil,  as  in  ordinary  numbers ;  e.g.,  Lan  mil  hitit  cent  qiuitre 
vin^  di<r  or  Van  milk  httit  cents  qvatvc  vingts  dix. 

Demonstrative  and  Indefinite  Adjectives  and  Pronouns. 

Ce. — The  particles  ci  and  la  may  be  added  to  the  preceding 
pronoun  witnout  making  any  distinction  between  qu'est  ceci, 

Ju'eet  cela,  and  qu*est  ce  ci,  q  it* est  ce  lA    In  these  expressions  the 
yphen  may  be  omitted. 

M£me. — Meme  following  a  plural  substantive  or  a  pronoun 
may  be  made  to  agree,  and  no  hyphen  between  meme  and  the 
pronoun  is  necessary;  e.g.,  nou^i  memes,  les  dieux  memes. 

Tout. — Tout  may  be  made  to  agree  with  the  name  of  a  town 
which  it  precedes,  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  establish  a 
somewhat  subtle  distinction  between  such  constructions  as  toute 
Rome  and  tout  Rome. 

It  will  not  be  counted  as  a  mistake  to  write  without  any 
difference  of  meaning,  when  it  is  a  woman  who  is  speaking, 
je  sxiis  tout  d  vous  or  je  suis  toute  a  vous.  When  tout  is 
used  with  the  indefinite  sense  of  chaque,  it  may,  with  its  accom- 
panying substantive,  be  written  either  singular  or  plural  without 
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altering  the  meaning;  ^.</.,  des  marchaml'isea  de  iovic  sm^te  or 
de  toxitea  series; — la  sottise  est  d^  tout  (tons)  temps  et  de  tout 
(tous)  pays. 

Aucux. — This  word  may  be  used  with  a  negative  either 
singular  or  phiral;  e.g.,  'ne  fnire  aucun  projet  or  auouns 
prqjets, 

Chacun. — When  this  pronoun  follows  the  verb  and  refers  to  a 
plural  subject  or  object  either  of  the  possessive  adjectives,  viz., 
8&ii,  sctySeSyOr  leur,  leurs,  shall  be  allowed  after  chacun;  e.a., 
Us  smit  sort  is  chacun  de  son  cdte  or  de  leur  cdte ; — remettre  des 
livres  chacun  a  sa  pluee  or  d  leur  place, 

VERas. 

Compound  Verbs. — The  omission  of  the  apostrophe  and  ot 
the  hyphen  wdll  be  allowed  in  compound  verbs ;  e,g.y  entrouvrir, 
entrecraiser. 

Hyphen. — The  omission  of  the  hyphen  between  the  verb  and 
the  pronoun-subject  following  the  verb  >vill  be  allowed ;  e.g.,  est  il. 

Distinction  between  the  apparent  subject  and  the  real 
subject — e.g.,  sa  maladie  sont  des  vapeurs. — There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  teach  rides  for  such  constructions  as  this,  for  their  study 
can  only  be  profitable  when  they  occur  in  the  text  which  is 
being  read  ancl  explained.  It  is  not  a  question  of  grammar  but 
of  style,  and  should  find  no  place  in  elementary  school  work  or 
in  examinations. 

Concord  of  the  verb  preceded  by  several  subjects  not 
JOINED  by  the  conjunction  et — If  the  subjects  are  not 
summed  up  in  an  indefinite  word  such  as  tout,  rien,  chacun,  the 
verb  may  always  be  put  in  the  plural ;  e.g.,  sa  bonte,  sa  dxmceur 
lefont  admirer. 

Concord  of  the  verb  preceded  by  several  subjects  in 
THE  singular  JOINED  BY  ui,  comme,  ahisi  que,  and  other 
similar  EXPRESSIONS. — The  verb  will  always  be  allowed  in  the 
plural ;  e.g.,  Ni  la  douceur  ni  la  fcyrce  n'y  peuvent  rien  or  n'y 
pent  rien ; — La  sanfi  comme  la  fortune  demandent  a  Are 
minagees  or  demande  A  ^re  mAna{jie,  Le  giniral  avec  qnelqius 
officiers  sont  sortis  or  est  sorti  du  camp  ; — Le  chat  ainsi  qtie  le 
tigre  sont  de^s  carnivores  or  est  un  camivo^'e. 

Concord  of  the  verb  when  the  subject  is  a  collective 
NOUN. — AVhenever  the  collective  is  accompanied  by  a  plural 
complement  the  verb  may  agi*ee  with  the  complement;  e.g., 
Un  p€U  de  connaissances  »uffit  or  suffisent. 

Concord  of  the  verb  when  the  subject  is  plus  d'un.-^ 
Since  the  existing  practice  is  to  make  the  verb  singular  to  agree 
with  its  subject  plus  d'un,  it  will  bo  permissible  to  (Jo  so  evw 
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when  pit(«  d'ua  is  followed  by  a  plural  complement ;  ejj,,  Plus 
(Vun  de  ces  hommes  etait  or  etaient  d  pla'mdve. 

Concord  of  the  verb  preceded  by  un  de  eeax  (une  ds 
cdles)  q\il, — ^When  should  the  verb  in  the  relative  clause  Ih) 
plural  and  when  singular  ?  This  is  a  nicety  of  language,  and 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  introduce  it  into  school  work  or 
examinations. 

C*EST,  CE  soNT. — A>s  gi'cat  diversity  of  custom  exists  tis  to  the 
exact  use  of  cest  and  ve  styat,  and  as  the  best  authors  have  used 
cesi  to  introduce  a  plural  subject  or  a  pronoun  in  tlie  third 
person  plural,  the  use  of  ved  instead  of  ce  »ont  shall  always  bo 
permitted ;  e.g.,  ccst  or  ce  mat  des  moiiUujnes  ct  dcM  prii'tplcet*, 

Seqi^exce  ov  Texses.  —  'llie  present  subjunctive  will  be 
allowed  instead  of  the  imi)erfect  in  sulx)rdinate  clauses  depen- 
dent uix>n  clauses  in  which  the  verb  is  in  the  conditional 
present ;  e.^j.,  II  faudrait  qu'il  vieinic  or  (juil  vtvf. 

Participles. 

Present  Participle  and  Verbal  Adjective. — The  general 
rule  should  be  observed,  by  which  the  participle  is  distinguished 
from  the  adjective,  in  that  the  former  denotes  actum  and  the 
latter  sfate.  It  is  sutttcieut  for  pupils  and  candidates  to  give 
evidence  of  common  sense  in  doubtful  cases.  Subtleties  must 
be  carefully  avoided  in  setting  exercises;  e.(f„  Des  scmvdgea 
mvent  ernwnt  or  ermutfi  dans  les  hois. 

Past  Participle, — No  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  rule  by 
which  the  past  participle  must  agree  with  the  word  it  qualifies 
when  it  is  used  as  an  epithet,  and  with  the  subject  when  it  is  a 
complement  to  the  verb  etre  or  when  it  is  an  intransitive  verb 
conjugated  with  ^tre ;  e.g.,  Des  fruits  gates ;  ils  soi\t  tomhis ;  eUes 
mnt  tombees. 

As  for  the  past  participle  with  the  auxiliary  verb  avoir,  when 
it  is  followed  eitner  by  an  infinitive  or  hy  a  present  par- 
ticiple or  another  past  participle,  it  may  remain  invariable,  wnat- 
ever  the  gender  and  number  of  the  oBjects  which  precede ;  e.g., 
Les  fruits  qiieje  nie  suis  laisse  or  laisses  prendre ;  les  saxivcLges 
que  Von  a  trcntve  or  ti*auv&ierra7it  dmis  ies  bois.  When  the  past 
participle  is  preceded  by  a  collective  noun  it  may  be  mad!e  at 
choice  to  agree  with  the  collective  or  the  noun  de{)cndent  on  it , 
e.g.,  La  fonle  dltmnmes  que  jai  vne  or  vv^. 

Adverbs. 

Nk  in  Subordinate  Clauses.— The  use  of  this  negative  in  a 
great  number  of  subordinate  clauses  gives  rise  to  complicated, 
diificult,  and  incorrect  rules,  often  at  variance  with  the  usage  of 
the  most  classical  writers, 
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Regardless  of  whether  the  clauses  on  which  they  depend  are 
aflSrmative,  negative,  or  interrogative,  the  omission  of  7ie  will  be 
permitted  in  subordinate  clauses  dependent  on  such  verbs  or 
phrases  as  i^^Empecher,  difeiid/re,  4vitei'  que,  &c ;  eg.,  Difevdre 
qu'onnienne  or  qiv'on  ne  vienne;  Cixihidre,  desesperei^  avoir 
pewr,  de  pev/r  que,  &c ;  e.g„  De  pev/rqv/il  aiUe  or  qw*U  n'aiMe, 
Vouter,  contester,  nier  que,  Sec ;  e.g.,  Je  ne  doute  jxm  que  la  chose 
8oit  vraie  or  ne  aoit  vraie.  H  tient  A  peu,  il  ne  tient  pas  A,  il  s'en 
faut  qi(S,  &c. ;  e.g,  H  ne  tient  pas  a  tnoi  que  celci  se  fosse  or  ne 
se  fasse, 

in  like  manner  the  omission  of  ne  after  comparatives  or  words 
implying  comparison  will  be  permitted :  autre,  avire  ment  que, 
&c. ;  e.g.,  Uannie  a  iU  meiUeure  qu'on  Vespirait  or  qu*on  ne 
Vespirait ; — les  risidtats  sont  autres  qxCon  le  croyait  or  qu/on  ne 
Is  croyait. 

Likewise  after  the  phrases  d  moin^  que,  avant  que ;  e,g.,  a 
inoiTis  qxhon  aecorde  te  pardon  or  qu'on  n'accovde  U  pardon. 

Note. 

In  examinations,  mistakes  which  prove  no  want  of  intelligence 
or  real  knowledge  on  the  part  of^  candidates,  but  oiUy  show 
ignorance  of  some  nice  point  or  grammatical  subtlety,  must  not 
be  counted  as  serious. 

Approved  as  a  schedule  to  the  decree  of  February  26th,  1901. 

The  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts. 

Georges  Leygues. 
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V.  Appendices: 
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A.  Comimlsory  Education  Law,  July,  1900. 

1>.  The  Prinmry  Instruction   Law  of  1880. 
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(ii.)  Note  on  an  Infant  School  in  Amsterdam,  founded  in 
1830  BY  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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PRIMARY  EDUCATIOX  IX  THK  NETHERLANDS. 

1. 

NOTE    ON    THE    BIBLIOGRAPHY    OF    DUTCH 

PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 


Jn  1810,  on  the  abdication  of  Louis  Bonaparte  after  four  yeai*s* 
reign  as  King  of  Holland,  the  Netherlands  were  added  to  the 
French  Empure,  and  an  Imperial  decree  of  Oct.  18th  directed 
that  two  Councillors  of  the  Imperial  University  of  France  should 
proceed  to  Holland  and  report  on  the  state  of  education  in  that 
country.  The  mission  was  entrusted  to  Cuvier,  the  famous 
naturalist,  and  Noel,  Inspector  General  of  the  University, 
and  the  result  of  their  visit  was  a  report  read  to  the  Council 
of  the  L^niversity,  the  tirst  part  of  which  deals  with  prunary 
education  in  Holland.*  Besides  a  short  account  of  trie  state 
of  education  in  Holland  l)efore  the  Government  had  assumed 
a  partial  control  through  the  agency  of  national  e<lucation 
cstablishcHl  in  1801,  Cuvier's  report  contains  an  account  of 
the  steps  that  led  to  the  law  of  180G,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
results  achieved  by  that  laiw  during  the  first  four  years  of  its 
openition.  Details  are  given  in  regard  to  the  general  regulations 
issued  by  the  ilinister  ot  the  Interior,  the  special  codes  of 
reflations  drawn  up  by  the  provinces,  and  some  of  the  town 
coSes.  Cuvier  shows  that  in  1800  all  such  regulations  then 
in  existence  as  were  in  no  resjx^ct  at  variance  with  the  new 
svstem  were  continued  in  force.  He  also  describes  the  work 
of  the  district  insjx^ctors,  and  deads  at  some  length  with  the 
supply  of.  and  the  provision  for,  teachers.  He  notices  that 
co-educivtion,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  the  general  rule;  and 
attempts  to  classify  the  various  grades  and  types  of  school 
that  together  composed  the  national  education  of  the  country 
at  a  time  when  their  co-ordination  had  but  just  be<^un.  Neiu* 
the  close  of  the  first  part  of  Cuvier's  report  will  be  found  these 
words,  *'  From  all  we  have  now  stated  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
whole  system  of  primary  instruction  m  Holland  is  founded 
upon  three  bases,  strongly  connected  and  mutuallv  dependent 
upon  each  other,  namely,  the  excellence  and  respectable  condition 
ol  the  masters,  the  active  superintendence  of  inspectors,  and  a 
constant  vigilance  to  render  the  methods  of  instruction  more 
and  more  perfect." 

Tliat  part  of  Cuvier's  report  which  deals  with  primary  educa- 
tion win  l)e  found  translated  in  Appendix  D.  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Horner  s  book,  which  must  next  be  noticed. 

*  "  La  conclusion  c'est  (jtCil  strait  trt's  avantafjeux  rTintrrHlulre  en  France 
unf  organisatifm  ne?nhlabh" — Buisson.  Art.  ** Pai/s-Iias^'  in  the  "  Diction- 
nairt    .     .     .    (Tlnstruction  Prima  ire*' 
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Twenty-five  years  after  Cuvier's  visit,  in  1836,  Victor  Cousin 
went  to  the  Hague  to  complete  the  series  of  studies  he  ^vas 
then  making  of  the  educational  condition  of  various  countries. 
His  work  was  soon  made  known  in  England  and  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  opinions  of  those  who  worked  for 
the  education  of  the  people  in  the  'thirties.  Mr.  Leonard  Horner, 
one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Factories,  followed  the  example  set  by 
Sarah  Austin's  translation  of  Cuvier's  work  on  Prussian 
schools  by  translating  that  part  of  Cousin's  reix)rt  on  Holland 
which  dealt  especiafly  with  primary  schools.  This  he  supple- 
mented with  tne  translation  of  Cuvier's  report  which  has  just 
been  noticed,  the  text  of  the  law  of  1806,  and  the  regula- 
tions wnth  regard  to  religious  instruction  then  in  force.  Homer's 
introduction  to  the  whole  book  contains  a  criticism  of  Lord 
Brougham's  abortive  Education  Bill  of  June  and  December, 
1837,  and  a  jjencral  survey  of  the  educational  needs  of  England. 
The  book  is  entitled  *'  On  the  State  of  Education  in  Holland, 
as  regards  Schools  for  the  AA^orking  Classes  and  for  the  Poor,  by 
M.  "Victor  Cousin,  translated,  with  preliminary  observations  on 
the  necessity  of  legislative  mciisures  to  extend  and  improve 
education  ....  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  coui*sc  most 
advisable  to  pursue  at  the  present  time,  by  Leonard  Homer, 
Esq.,  F.R.S."    (London:  John  Murray,  1838.) 

Another  translation  of  certain  portions  of  Cousin's  Report  will 
be  found  in  the  second  publication  (1838)  of  papers  by  the 
•'  Central  Society  of  Education."  Mr.  13.  F.  Duppa's  translation 
comprises  Cousin's  remarks  on  religious  instruction,  on  the 
"  mutual "  and  "  simultaneous  "  methods  of  teaching,  and,  more 
particularly,  on  the  Day  Xonnal  School  at  Haarlem  and  the 
work  of  its  director,  IM.  f  riiisen. 

The  next  work  of  importance  on  the  history  of  Dutch  Education 
is  the  report  made  by  Matthew  Arnold  to  the  Education  Commis- 
sion of  1861.     He  bases  his  account  of  the  Ciirly  years  of  public 
instruction   in   Holland   upon  the  work  of  C  uvier  and  Cousin. 
Arnold's  essuy  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject,  and,  it  should  be  added,  by  all  who  care  to  trace  the 
influence  of  foreign  systems  of  education  upon  our  own.     It  is 
written  with  the  lucidity  for  which  his  work  is  always  remark- 
able and    without   the    doctruinire  iteration   by   which    it    is 
sometimes  disfigured.     His  estimate  of  the  Duteii  education  ot 
that  time  api)ears  on  the  first  page  of  his  report.     "  The  popular 
instruction  of  other  countries,'  he  says,  "  has  grown  up  since  that 
time  (1811);  but  I  have  seen  no  primary  schools  worthy  to  be 
matched,  even  now,  with  those   of  liolland.     Other  far  more 
competent  observers  have  come  to  the  same   conclusion."    He 
gives  an  admirable  account  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  change 
m  the  school  system  made  by  the  law  of  1857.     AVhen  he  w^rote 
this  law   had   been  in   operation   for  two  years  only,  so  that 
Arnold's  judgment  upon  it  is  necessarily  tentiitive  and  incom- 
plete.    It  is,  however,  of  gi^eat  interest  as  an  example  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  insight,  even  though  its  value  as  history  be  small.     Tlie 
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last  section  of  the  report  begins  with  these  words :  "  Such  in 
Holland  is  the  present  excellent  situation  of  primary  instruction. 
lu  Prussia  it  may  be  even  somewhat  more  widely  aiffused ;  but 
nowhere,  pmbabiy,  has  it  such  thorough  soundness  and  solidity. 
It  is  impossible  to  regard  it  without  admiration."  The  essay 
concludes  with  some  brilliant  pleading  for  the  regulation  of 
education  in  England  by  the  State. 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  detailed  account  of  the  causes  of  the 
change  made  in  1857,  relied  almost  entirely  upon  a  book  by 
Emile  de  Laveleye  published  in  1858,  "  Debats  sur  VEnseigne- 
raent  Primaire  dans  Ics  Chambres  Hollandaises,  session  de 
1857."*  Tlie  title  naturally  suggests  that  the  book  is  a  kind  of 
Dutch  "  Hansard "  in  French,  or  else  a  piece  of  better-class 
journalism;  and  in  consequence  few  people  have  Uxken  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  it.  In  reality,  it  is  very  much  more — a 
reasoned,  philosophic  account  of  general  principles  to  be  observed, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  in  the  settlement  of  the  educational  diffi- 
culties then  common  to  all  the  more  advanced  countries  of 
Europe,  with  a  pxrticular  application  to  the  debates  on  the  law 
of  1857  in  Holland.  "  One  ot  the  principal  difficulties  involved 
in  the  organisation  of  primary  education  is  the  question  of  the 
relations  between  the  school,  the  Church,  and  the  Stiite,  a 
qiiestion  which  is  now  (1858)  the  order  of  the  cLiv,  not  only  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  but  also  in  Germany,  in  Piedmont, 
in  Portugal,  and  in  England,  and  indeed  wherever  the  instniction 
of  the  people  is  a  matter  ot  public  conrem."  f 

Such  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  de  Laveleye  analyzes 
the  rehgious  difficulty  in  Dutch  education.  It  is  a  valuable  book 
besides,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  most  interesting  selection  from 
the  speeches  made  in  the  Dutch  Chambers.  Matthew  Arnold's 
impression  of  the  debates  and  of  de  Liiveleye's  book  upon  them 
may  be  gathered  from  the  foUowinjj^  passage. t  "The  law  of 
1857  raised  the  question  (of  the  'neutral '  school).  Never,  perhaps, 
has  it  been  better  discussed  than  in  the  debates  which  tollowed 
the  introduction  of  that  law  into  the  Dutch  Chambers.  It  does 
honour  to  Holland  that  she  should  have  for  her  representatives 
men  capable  of  debating  this  grave  question  of  religious  education 
so  admirably.  I  greatly  doubt  whether  any  other  parliamentary 
assembly  in  the  world  could  have  displayed,  in  treating  it,  so 
much  knowledge,  so  much  intelUgence,  so  much  moderation.  .  . 
A  most  interesting  account  of  the  discussion  has  been  published 
in  the  French  language  by  M.  de  Laveleye,  a  Belgian,  and  a  warm 
partisan  of  the  cause  of  the  neutral  school ;  I  strongly  recommend 
the  study  of  his  book  to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  question  of 
religious  education  fiiUy  debated." 

Fourteen  years  later,  in  1872,  the  Siime  writer,  then  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Belgium,  and  correspondent  of  the  Institute 

•  Published  by  Eugene  Vanderhaeglien  at  Glicnt,  1858. 

t  Laveleye,  op,  at,,  p.  2. 

I  Education  Commission  of  1861,  vol  iv,,  p.  144, 
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of  France,  published  liLs  copious  work, "  L'lnstructioii  du  Peuple ' 
(Paris,  Hadiette,  1872).  Ine  book  contains  about  fifteen  pages 
U|)ou  primary  eduuitioii  in  the  Netherlands  (pp.  245  to  2G2). 
When  he  wrote,  the  changes  made  in  the  educational  system  by 
the  law  of  1857  had  been  tested  by  the  somewhat  stormy  experi- 
ences of  15  years. 

In  1894,  M.  Romain  Moyersoen  published  among  the  juipers 
of  the  Louvain  "  School  of  political  and  social  sciences  "  a  most 
valuable   work,   entitled   '*l)u  regime   legal   de  I'enseignement 

¥rimau*e  en  Hollande."  (1895.  Paris,  La  roue,  Ghent,  Engelcke.) 
he  book  contains,  besides  an  excellent  review  of  the  educational 
legislation  from  1801  to  1889,  a  detailed  description  of  the 
system  estiiblished  in  1889,  and  of  the  then  state  (1894)  of 
education  both  public  and  private.  It  concludes  with 
M.  Moyei-soen's  estimate  of  the  eflects  upon  political  parties 
produced  by  the  settlement  of  1889. 

The  work  of  M.  I),  de  Loos  (1898)  may  be  s*iid  to  supplement, 
from  a  ditlerent  point  of  view,  and  not  without  partiality  or  bias, 
the  historical  account  given  by  M.  Moyei*soen.  His  apeifu 
hiiftoriqtie  is,  however,  of  great  interest  and  considerable  value. 
The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  overloaded  with  details  largely 
statistical.  The  title  of  it  reads  thus:  '' Organ isati</n  de 
VEiiseignenient  priimiire  daos  le  rot/nnme  den  Poys-Bas  par 
Dr.  D.  de  L{H>H,  Direcfeur  de  Vevole  mogenne  siipirieare  de 
Legdey  It  was  publishcHl  in  1896  at  Leyden,  by  Eduard  Ydo ; 
but  copies  of  it  can  be  obtained  only  by  applying  to  the  author, 
Leyden,  Holland. 

In  I'uisson's  "  Dictionnaire  d'instructioii  Primairc "  will  be 
found  an  excellent  summarv,  but  it  ends  with  the  vear  1888. 
Buisson,  or  rather,  the  writer  of  the  article  "  Pays-Bas,"  gives  a 
most  iulmirable  account  of  the  state,  of  Dutch  education  before 
the  efibrts  of  the  Society  for  the  Public  (lood  had  produced 
their  full  ett'ect.  His  history  of  the  legislative  changes  is, 
perhaps,  overloaded  w  ith  (piot^itions  from  speeches  made  in  the 
debates,  and  contains  little  that  is  new  to  tliose  who  have  read 
Cuvier,  Cousin,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  de  Laveleye.  But  he 
gives  really  valuable  infonnation  on  certain  points,  notiibly 
the  "  neutral "  ('haracter  of  the  schools  maintained  by  the  great 
Society,  and  the  changes  made  in  1 857  and  again  in  1878  in 
the  system  of  school  inspection. 

Finally,  those  who  desire  to  ascertain  what  influence  Holland 
exercised  upon  the  development  of  primary  education  in  Eng- 
land shoulu  refer  to  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth*s  "  Four 
Periods  of  Public  Education.''  The  book  was  not  published 
until  1802,  but  many  of  the  (jhapters  which  compose  it  were 
written  considerablv  earlier.  He  writes  of  Dutch  eilueation 
with  much  admiration  and  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  the  .special 
prejudices  he  enterUiins  in  favour  of  SUite  interference  m 
educational  matters,  and  of  the  undenominational  character  of 
schools  supportinl   by  the   State.     On   certain   points  such    as 
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inspection,  and,  of  coiu*so,  the  pupil-tcaclier  system,  his  remarks 
are  particularly  full  and  appreciative. 

Tlie  same  writer  when  lie  was  Dr.  James  Kay  gave  some 
interesting  details  about  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the 
arrangement  of  school  furniture  used  in  Dutch  primary  schools 


presented 

The  work  of  M.  Steyn-Parve  entitled  "//i^^r<tc*^io/i  Primaire, 
secoml^ilre,  H  naperieare  en  HoUande"  (Leyden.  Stijlcoft. 
1878,  pp.  1-32)  contains  a  lucid  accoimt  of  the  legislation  in 
recard  to  prinuiry  education  from  1801  to  1857. 

Two  articles  written  by  "  A  Dut<;h  Clergyman,"  obviously  a 
Protestant,  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  during  1868,  have  a 
particular  interest.  The  writer  thought  that  the  history  of  school 
instruction  in  Holland  might  be  of  service  in  England  at  that 
time.  Two  yeai-s  before  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870, 
this  Dutch  writer  asks  the  (piestions  "Are  denominational  schools 
desirable  ^  Is  religious  teaching  with  a  conscience  cLiuse 
commendable  ? " 

This  note  on  the  l>ibliography  of  the  subject  must  not  be 


(Elementiuy  instruction),  and  2nd  May,  1803  (Middle-Class 
Instruction)."  it  is  in  Knglish;  with  here  and  there  unmis- 
Uikable  signs  that  it  has  been  translated  by  someone  more 
intent  upon  preserving  the  idiom  of  the  origiiLil  (with  which, 
probiibly,  he  was  the  more  familiar)  than  upon  making  the 
English  translation  readable  (see  below,  pp.  35)  1 ,  392).  But  it  Dears 
the  royal  aims  of  the  Kingdom  of  Holland  and  the  inscription 
*"  PublishcHl  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  the  Xetherlands."* 
The  lx)ok  was  printed  and  pul)lislu(l  by  A.  \V.  Sythoft"  (or 
Stiihoft)  at  Lieyden  in  1870. 

It  is  of  great  value  on  one  or  two  [ioints  of  detail,  pirticukrly 
upon  the  Nvliole  question  of  school  attendance,  and  the  attempts 
that  were  made  in  the  'sixties  and  'seventies  to  secure  a  more 
regular  attendance  by  *'  moral  suasion  "  rather  than  by  legislative 
interference.  The  book  also  contains  excellent  statistics  that 
show  the  working  of  the  educational  svstem  estiiblished  in  1857, 
durmg  the  [X^ruxi  fixmi  1858  to  1873. 

The  historicail  account  of  Dutch  education  which  here  follows 
has  been  based  upon  the  works  mentioned  above.  But  it  is 
only  right  to  s^iv  that  M.  Moyei*soen's  lx)ok  has  been  used  more 
extensively  than  any  other.  This  is  t  rue  of  each  of  the  three 
piipers  on  Dutch  primary  education  which  follow,  but  notably 
of  the  last.      The  description  there  given  of  the-present  system 


»f  the 


Pojwibly  the  lxK>kwa.s  pi-epared  by  a  lioyal  CoiiiiiiisHiun  for  the  jmrjiosc 
he  Philacleli»hia  International  Kxhibition  of  187^3. 
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in  Holland  has  been  almost  entirely  taken  from  the  work  of 
M.  Moyersoen, 

NoTK.— (a)  Besides  the  alx>ve  mentioned  works  most  of  the  following 
EncUsli  documents,  articles,  books,  <fec.,  bearing  on  primary  education  in 
Holland,  may  be  consulted  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St. 
Stephen  8  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London. 

Barnardj  //.,  National  Education.  Systems,  Institutions,  and 
Statistics  of  Public  Instruction  in  different  Countries.  1872.  Pp.  401 
to  463,  including  a  Report  by  Prof.  Alphonse  Leroy,  of  the  University 
of  Liege,  1860. 

Baitiard,  II.,  National  Education  in  Europe,  1854,  pp.  595  to  618, 
with  extracts  from  Bache's  **  Report  on  Education  in  Europe,'*  1838,  and 
from  VV.  E.  Hickson*s  "  Account  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Schools," 
1840. 

Bivnairl,  H.,  Reformatory  Education.     1857. 

Hickson,  W,  £,j  Dutch  and  Gennan  Schools.  Account  of  the 
present  state  of  Education  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  Grerman 
States.     1840. 

Anglican  Church  Magazine,  1898-9.  Series  of  articles  on 
Religious  instruction  in  Continental  elementary  schools.  Religious 
instruction  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Holland— Rotterdam,  by 
N,  S.  Milner  Atkinson,     1898. 

Board  of  Education,  Si>ecial  Reix>rts  on  Educational  Subjects, 
Vol  iii.  The  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  Belgium  and  Holland, 
by  MiBB  J.  D,  Montgomen/.    1898. 

Dr,  Yates.  A  Brief  Outline  of  the  System  of  Public  Instruction 
in  the  Netherlands.    Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  February,  1868. 

Foreign  Office.  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,  1900.  Annual 
Series,  No.  2386.    Finances  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  year  1899-1900. 

Manual  and  Pinctical  Instruction  {Ireland)  Commission,  1897-82. 
Appendices.  Report  on  Manual  Training  m  Schools  in  North 
Gennany  and  Holland,  by  A.  Purser,    1898. 

0^ Mallet/,  Reu.  TJvaddeiu,  A  sketch  of  the  state  of  Popular 
Education  in  Holland,  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  France.  2nd  edition. 
1810. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Circulars  of  Information. 
No.  2.  1877.  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Finland,  the  Netherlands,  etc.    1877. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Report  of  the  Commissioner, 
1894-95,  Vol.  I :  Education  in  the  Netherlands,  by  Sophia  Nusshaum, 
1896. 

The  Education  Question  in  Holland,  By  a  Dutch  Clergyman. 
(Contemporary  Review,  vols.  7  and  8.)    1868. 

Lecky,  W.  E,  H,,  Democracy  and  Liberty,  vol.  ii.  p.  70  foil. 
(New  Edition,  1899.) 

Notes  from  the  Netherlands,  (Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  vols 
xiv.  and  xv.)    1850-51. 

h.  Besides  the  French  Ix^oks  on  Dutch  primary  education  noticed  above 
in  the  bibliographical  note,  the  following  French  works  may  also  be 
consulted  at  the  Board  of  Eaucation  Libmry  : — 

Vachon,  Marius,  Rapports  a  M.  le  Ministrc  de  Tlnstruction 
Publiquc  et  des  Beaux- Arts  sur  les  Musees  et  les  Ecoles  d*Art 
Iiidustriel  et  sur  la  Situation  des  Industries  Artistiques  en  Belgique 
et  en  Hollande.     1888, 
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Danhmiser.  Kapportsur  rorganisation  de  I'Enseigneiiient  Musical 
dans  les  Etablissements  d'Instruction  Publiquo  de  Belgique  et  de 
Hollande.    (DdpartemeDt  de  la  Seine.)    1881. 

Narioux.  Fdtx,  Les  Ecoles  Publiques.  Construction  et  In- 
stallation en  Belgique  et  en  Hollande.    1878. 

BernaixTs  "  La  Hollande  "  should  also  l>e  consulted  by  those  who 
wish  to  understand  modem  Dut^h  politics.  The  chapter  on  public 
education  was  contributed  by  M.  Gustavc  Lcjcal.  (Paris,  Larousse). 
1899. 

Lac?ieret,  E,y  Choses  de  Hollande.  La  Question  Scolaire  pp* 
59-82  (Paris,  Fischbacher).    1893. 

c.  The  following  official  reports  in  Dutch  may  also  l>e  consulted  at  the 
Board  of  Education  Library  : — 

Verslag  van  den  Staat  der  Hooge,  Middelbare  en  Lagere  Scholen 
in  het  Koninkryk  der  Nederlanden.  1816-1840 ;  1841-45  ;  1854-55  ; 
1856-57;  1857-58;  1867-68  to  1869-70;  1875-76;  1879-80;  1881-82; 
1882-83  to  1884-85  ;  1889-90  to  1898-99. 

There  are  also  several  works  in  Dutch  of  which  no  list  need  here  l)e 
given. 


*#*  A  description  of  Education  in  Holland  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Medd  will 
apnear  as  a  supplement  to  Volume  8  of  "  Special  Reports  on  Educational 
SuDJects.'' 
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STATK  PIILMAKY  EDUCATION  IN  THK  NKTHERLANDS 

A  Short  Histoky  of  the  School  Legislation  from 

1708—1880. 

It  is  somewhat  ditHciilt  to  determiuo  at  what  precise  date  the 

friinary  schools  of  Holland  became  in  any  sense  State  schools, 
f  this  historical  essay  protended  in  any  degree  to  completeness 
it  would  of  necessity  begin  with  an  account  of  the  Dutcn  schools 
in  the  earlv  ve^irs  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  would 
necessiirily  explain  that  after  the  Dutch  had  delivered  themselves 
from  the  dommion  of  Spain  and  had  i-enounced  their  spiritual 
allemance  to  the  Holy  Sec,  the  sc1hk>1s  lx*came  in  a  sense  State 
institutions :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch  Republic,  as 
a  loyal  child  of  the  Refonuation,  was  so  thoroughly  religious 
and  Protestant  a  St^ite  that  the  schools,  though  institutions  of 
the  Stnte,  were  more  concerned  to  inculcate  religion  than 
anything  else.  Such  a  complete  history  would  ])roceea  to  nuoti* 
various  decrees  of  the  (Jovcrnment  cm  the  subject  of  schools 
and  schoolmasters  and  their  dutv  to  secure  that  "  the  vouth  be 
well  taught  and  trained  in  the  fear  of  (iod";  and  particular 
attention  would  Ix*  paid  to  the  decree  of  1012  in  which  such  a 
religious  education  was  described  in  detiiil.  It  would  explain  that 
after  1019  when,  through  the  Synod  of  Dordt,  the  Church  was 
foi-mally  united  to  the  State,  the  Goveniment  entrusted  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  schools  to  the  clergy  and 
enjoined  them  to  "keep  nn  accurate  survey  of  the  schools,  "and  to 
visit  both  the  public  and  the  private  schools  ...  in  order 
to  incite  the  schoolmasters  and  the  children  to  zeal  and 
godliness."  The  conscientious  historian  would  then  describe 
how  the  secular  teaching  in  the  schools  was  gradually  sacrificed 
more  and  more  to  the  religious  teaching,  which  itself  tended 
to  degenerate  into  an  unlovely  if  orthodox  formalism ;  how  the 
clergyman,  who  had  many  other  duties  besides  the  care  of 
schools,  neglected  this  duty  more  and  more,  until  the  people  hod 
lost  all  interest  in  an  education  that  comprised  little  but  religious 
teaiching,  and  that  in  a  form  anything  rather  than  attractive ; 
how  the  intellectual  movements  of  the  time,  and  especially  the 
humanistic  theory  of  Rousseau,  affected  fii*st  the  upper  stratum 
of  Dutch  life  and  finally  penetmted,  as  all  intellectual  in- 
fluences must  penetrate  to  some  extent,  the  prunary  school; 
how,  in  consequence,  religion  was  in  danger  of  final  expulsion 
from  the  schools  which  l)ecame,  when  the  Church  was  severed 
from  the  State  in  1795,  institutions  of  the  State  in  a  new  sense 
reflecting  the    social  and    political   theories   of    the  governing 
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classes  and  regarded  by  them  as  an  instruuient  of  progress  in  the 
direction  of  the  goal  suggested  by  the  doctrines  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

All  this  intricate  history  would  have  to  be  set  forth  by  anyone 
who  pretended  to  coiupleteness ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  for  the 
understanding  of  the  present  system  of  primary  education 
in  Holland,  it  is  only  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  last  forty 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  During  that  period  it  is  |X)ssibfe 
to  trace  the  origin  and  the  intluenee  of  cert^vin  ideas  that  culmi- 
nated finally  in  the  fii-st  legislative  enactment  of  State  Primary 
Education  in  180G. 

*'  Thirty  yeai*s  ago,"  wrote  Cuvier  in  181 1,  "  the  inferior  schools 
of  Holland  resembled  those  of  the  siune  class  in  other  countries. 
Masters,  nearly  as  ignorant  as  the  children  they  had  to  teach, 
succeeded  witli  ditticulty  to  impart,  in  several  years,  a  slender 
amount  of  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  to  a  small  numlxT 
of  scholars.  There  was  no  general  superintendence  of  the  schools ; 
the  most  of  them  were  set  up  on  private  speculation ;  the 
different  religious  sects  maintahied  several  for  tneir  ])oor,  under 
the  supervision  of  their  deacons;  but  these  schools  were  ex- 
clusively for  the  children  of  the  parish :  those  whose  parents  did 
not  belong  to  some  parti(uilar  church  were  not  provided  for ;  the 
Catholics  had  no  schools  of  the  sort,  although  so  numerous  in 
the  country;  and,  as  the  deacons  of  the  Reformed  churches  go 
out  of  office  by  rotation,  their  superintendence  was  not  directed 
by  any  settled  principles.  The  result  of  all  these  circumstances 
was  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  were  sunk  in  ignoranr^e 
and  immorality." 

A  similar  iuagment  was  passed  by  M.  Steyn  Parve  ujKin  the  state 
of  Dutch  eaucation  towards  the  end  of  tne  eighteenth  century.* 
"  Primary  education  in  the  Netherlands  was  prettv  much  in  the 
same  situation  as  everywhere  else  in  Europe  at  tlie  same  time. 
That  is  to  say,  the  method  of  instruction,  being  purely 
mechanical,  was  more  adapted  to  stifle  than  to  stimulate  the 
intelligence  of  the  pupils :  tlie  school  books  were  very  imperfect : 
the  teachers  as  a  general  rule  lacked  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  difficult  task:  their  financial 
position  and  their  needs  were  altogether  disproportionate ;  and 
there  was  practically  no  interest  taken  by  the  greater  number  of 

Eirents  in  the  education  of  their  children.    Moreover,  no  general 
w  regulated  the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  nor  even  the 
higher  education  given  by  the  Universities."  .       ..—  .2*1^ 

But  no  country  in  Europe  is  in  a  position  to  employ  this  state 
of  things  in  Holland  in  the  last  century  as  a  historical  reproach 
against  her.  If  schools  were  bad  at  that  time  in  HoUantl  there 
were  some  countries  in  which  they  were  woi-se  and  none  in 
which  the^'  were  remarkably  Ixjtter.  Matthew  Arnold,  who.se 
authority  is  Cuvier's  report,  is  at  pains  to  make  a  two-edged 
compliment  to  Dutch  Protestantism.      At  any  rate,  he  says, 

*  *^^In4s(rnc'tiou  primaire^  sccomfah't,  tt  sufn't'iture  en  //o/ftttifh''  (p.  1). 
1878.    Stijhoft,  Leytlon, 
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Protosttintisni  in  Holland  l)nilt  schools  for  the  children  of  its  own 
communion,  while  there  were  no  schools  whatever  in  conneetion 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  chmches.  But  towards  the  end  of  the 
(eighteenth  century  "  the  Dutch  schools  for  the  poor  resembled 
those  of  all  other  coimtrics,  that  is  to  say  they  were  exceedingly 
bad.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  in  Holland,  even  in  a  stmnghold 
of  Protestantism — that  Protestantism  wdiich  is  commonly  thought 
to  have  done  so  nnich  for  the  instruction  of  the  ]>eople — primary 
schools  should,  by  explicit  testimony,  be  declared  to  have  been, 
eighty  years  ago,  thus  inferior.  .  .  .  Protestantism  had,  in 
truth,  the  zeal  to  found  schools,  but  it  had  not  the  knowledge  to 
make  good  schools/'* 

"There  was  no  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers;  the 
schoolmasters  were  ignorant,  and  the  instruction  beggarly."t 
The  following  pages  will  show  that  it  was  a  voluntary  association 
that  really  altered  this  stjite  of  things  and  finally  pointed  the  way 
along  which  the  State  should  proceed  first  to  the  encouragement, 
and  then  to  the  control  of  national  education. 

Sir  James  Kay-Shu ttleworthj  speaks  of  the  influence  of  the 
central  European  States,  and  of  Switzerland  in  particular,  a^ 
having  helped  to  produce  the  system  of  State  Education  in 
Holland : — "  The  institutions  of  the  central  States  of  Europe  for 
the  promotion  of  primary  education  procured,  at  an  early 
period  in  the  Batavian  Republic,  spontaneous  efforts  from  a 
sagacious  people  for  the  training  and  instruction  of  the  poorer 
classes.  The  direct  interference  of  the  Government  was  reserved 
for  the  present  century ;  and  this  is  in  no  slight  degree  to  be 
attributed  to  the  laboui*s  of  Pestalozzi§  in  Switzerland,  which 
called  forth  similar  exertions  from  Van  der  Ende,  from  Prinsen, 
and  from  Falk." 

One  writer  |1  finds  the  first  impulse  of  the  movement  for  pvhlw 
education  in  certain  questions  proposed  for  competitive  oiscus- 
sion  among  its  members  Ijv  the  Netherlands  Scientific  Society 
(Societe  Nlerlandaise  des  Scieiicea).  The  first  question  of  this 
nature  was  propounded  in  1760  and  dealt  with  the  physical 
education  of  young  children  ;  and  the  second,  in  1 763,  referred 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  children  as  directed 


®  Report  of  the  Education  Commission,  1861,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  134,  135. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  135. 

X  "Four  Periods  of  Education,"  p.  217  (Second  Period).  Published  in 
1 862. 

8  Elsewhere  ("  Report  on  the  Training  of  Paui>ei'  Children  and  on  District 
Scnools,"  1838),  the  same  writer  si)eaks  of  ...  "  The  methods  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  as  reduced  to  practice  1)y  M.  Prinsen  in  the  schools  of  Holland" 
(p.  47). 

II  Dr.  D.  de  Loos.  "  Organisation  de  TEnseignement  Primaire  dans  Ic 
royaume  des  Pays-Ba.s,"  1890.  Cf.  also  Barnard,  "  National  Education  in 
Europe,  1854,"  p.  595  ;  and  Prof.  Aliihouse  Leroy,  in  Barnard's  "Systems 
,  ,  ,  of  Public  instruction,''  p.  407, 
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towards  a  double  object,  their  useftilness  as  citizens  and  their 
happiness  as  individuals.*  Some  fifteen  yeajrs  later  a  question 
dealing  more  directly  with  the  organisation  of  education  was 
proposed  for  discussion  by  the  Society  of  Zeeland  (Zeeuwsch 
Genootschap),  This  question,  vague  and  general  though  it  is, 
shows  that  so  early  as  1779  it  was  felt  by  a  certain  number  of 
the  better  educated  portion  of  the  nation  that  an  improvement 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  country  was  necessary  if  the 
standard  of  general  culture  in  Holland  was  to  be  raisedf 

But  it  was  the  "  Society  for  promoting  the  public  welfare " 
(Soviets  dU'  Bien  Public)  that  actually  set  the  example  of  definite 
educational  effort.  It  was  founded  in  1785  at  Edam  and 
developed  very  rapidly.  From  the  first  it  performed  the  useful 
task  ot  bringing  nome  to  the  public  mind  the  defects  of  the 
national  education ;  and,  under  its  encouragement  and  influence, 
many  new  schools  were  oi^nised  with  improved  principles  and 
methods  of  instruction.  Some  of  the  local  departments  of  the 
Society  established  schools  for  the  poor  in  which  instruction  was 
given  absolutely  free  of  charge.  The  Society  also  foimded  a 
Normal  School  at  Groningen,  which  lasted  until  1857,  when  it 
was  transformed  into  a  public  school. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  the  Netherlands  in  Buisson's 
Dictionruvire  cUi  PSdagogie  et  cVInsti'uction  PHniaire,  brings 
into  its  due  prominence  a  point  in  connection  with  the  Society 
for  the  Public  Good  which  has  been  ignored  almost  completely 
by  other  writers.  "  A  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  schools 
created  or  encouraged  by  the  Society  was  their  neutral  character 
in  regard  to  religion ;  from  the  first,  the  Society  declared  its  in- 
tention  of  remaining  independent  of  all  religious  sects  and  of  all 
political  parties.  Children  of  all  confessions  were  admitted  into 
the  Society's  schools,  and  teachers  in  them  were  forbidden  to 
give  any  instruction  in  doraia.  Thanks  to  the  influence  of  the 
Society  for  the  Public  Good,  which  numbered  in  its  ranks  all  the 
advanced  men  of  the  country,  the  principle  of  the  neutrality  of 
schools  was  shortly  to  be  inscribed  in  the  law ;  and  it  has  never 
ceased  since  that  time  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  system  of  public 
primary  education  in  the  Netherlands." 

A  "Dutch  Clergyman,"  writing  in  1868  of  " The  Education 
Question  in  Holland,"  J  describes  the  religious  attitude  of  the 
great  Society  as  follows : — "  It  professes  to  be  a  Christian  institu- 
tion, and  excludes  Jews  from  its  membership.  In  the  days  of 
its  origin,  however,  it  meant  by  the  term  Christianity  little  more 
than  Rousseau's  natural  religion."    While  it  was  not  "  averse  to 


*  "  Comment  faut-il  conduire  Vesiyrit  et  U  coeur  (Tun  en/antj  pour  quU'l 
devienne  unjmir  U7i  homnie  utile  et  neureux  ?  " 

t  "  Quelle  amth'oration  ^faut-il    nux   Scales    camniunales  ou  jmhliques 
tp^cinfement  nux  ecole'<  J\*eerland(iises,  jtour  <iccr(ntre  la   civihsation  de 
nfjtre  nation  ?    Quelle  est  la  ma  mere  la  plus  aiKintaaeuss  de  Vintroduire  et 
de  la  maintenir  ?  " 

X  Contemporary  Review,  vols.  vii.  and  viii. 
5589.  V 
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religion  being  introduced  into  the  schools  and  recommended  in 
the  school  books,"  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  Society  meant  by 
reli^on  may  be  gathered  from  the  memorial  presented  to  the 
National  Assembly  in  1796.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  this  memorial  presently  as  well  as  of  the  "  General  Ideas  upon 
National  Education,"  which  the  Society  contributed  to  the 
labours  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  deal  with  the  suggestions 
made  in  the  memorial.  Meanwhile  some  words  in  the  memorial 
itself  will  show  that  the  religious  principles  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  for  national  education  were  identical  with  those  set 
forth  in  the  famous  "  Republican  Catechism  "  which  the  National 
Assembly  barely  refrained  from  imposing  on  the  schools  of  the 
country  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  "  In  our 
opinion,"  the  memonalists  say,  "  it  is  desirable  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  national  reli^on  should  consist  in  a  simple  exposition 
of  natural  religion  immixed  with  any  donatio  system."* 

An  acknowledgment  of  the  great  Society's  influence  upon  the 
lerislation  of  1806,  and,  in  particular,  upon  its  provisions  as  to 
reuffious  instruction  and  the  religious  Tbodies,  is  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  report  on  "Elementary  and  Middle-Class 
Instruction  in  the  Netherlands,"  put  forth  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  the  Netherlands  in  1876.  "  When,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  Batavian  Republic  had  taken  in- 
struction under  its  special  protection,  and  endeavoured  to 
promote  its  establishment  by  rublications  based  entirely  on 
the  liberal  principles  advocated  and  promulgated  by  the  Society 
for  the  Public  Good,  which  tended  especially  to  render  the 
scliool  entirely  independent  of  exrlesia^tical  influence,  the  first 
School  Law  was  passed  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1806."f 

"  Education  ....  was  always  the  great  object  of  the 
thoughts  and  labours  of  the  Society  ror  the  Public  Good,  and  the 
history  of  its  achievements  in  this  matter  may  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  branches:  first,  the  researches  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  on  the  physical  education  of  children,  upon  the  best  methods 
of  teaching,  and  upon  moral  education ;  secondly,  the  elementary 
books  which  were  published  to  assist  in  carrying  those  metho(k 
into  practice ;  and  thirdly,  the  schools  whicn  were  established, 
nob  with  the  view  of  retaining  them  under  their  own  direction, 
and  still  less  of  taking  possession  of  primary  instruction,  but  to 
supply,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  orainary  schools  models  by 
which  they  might  improve  their  systems.^  .  .  Labours  so 
varied  and  so  extended,  could  not  fan  to  have  an  influence  upon 
the  improvement  of  public  education ;  but  that  influence  would 
have  probably  remained  for  ever  feeble,  precarious,  or  at  least 
confined  to  certain  districts,  without  the  powerfiil  intervention 
of  the  Government.     .     .     .     This  was  at  first  partial  only.     .     . 


♦  Quoted  in  the  Contemixyi'iiry  Review^  vol.  vii.,  p.  391. 

t  P/>.  ctV.,  p.  1.    The  italics  are  not,  of  course,  in  the  original. 

X  In  1797  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  erected  schools  for  the  poor,  with 
plans  and  with  methods  suggested  by  this  Society. 
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But  in  1801,  1803,  and  1806,  the  Government  testified  its 
respect  for  the  Society  by  following  the  advice  of  several  of  its 
merabei's  in  the  measures  which  it  adopted  at  these  several 
periods  for  the  improvement  and  general  organisation  of 
primary  instruction."* 

It  was  not,  however,  vmtil  1796,  that  any  attempt  was  made  to 
direct  the  attention  of  Government  to  these  matters.  In  that 
year  a  ^oup  of  men  presented  to  the  National  Assembly  some 
suggestions  for  a  proposed  enactment  of  State  education.  The 
suggestions  were  referred  to  a  Commission,  and  the  Commis- 
sion naturally  called  upon  the  "Society  for  the  Public 
Good"  for  information.  The  fifteen  qu^tions  put  by  the 
Commission  to  this  society  gave  it  the  opportunity  of  largely 
determining  what  character  the  Government's  organisation  of 
schools  should  take  ;  for  the  answers  it  gave  to  the  Commission 
were  treated  with  the  respect  to  which  its  honourable  record  in 
educational  effort  entitled  it.f  The  result  was  the  creation  of  an 
agency,  or,  rather,  an  agent  of  national  education4!  with 
functions  of  an  advisory  ramer  than  administrative  nature. 

The  law  of  1801  may  be  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
agency  established  by  Article  92  of  the  new  Constitution  of  1798. 
And  thus,  in  less  than  three  years,  the  indirect  connection  between 
the  State  and  national  education  was  made  direct. 

The  new  law  laid  it  down  that  there  should  be  an 
adequate  number  of  schools  in  every  district,  although  it  left 
their  organisation  to  the  communes.  The  direct  connection 
then  established  between  the  central  authority  and  the 
schools;  took  two  forms — ^inspection,  and  the  assistance  by 
Grovemment  grants  of  teachers  who  possessed  certain  qualifica- 
tions fixed  by  Government. 

But  the  legislation  of  1801,  even  with  the  improvements  effected 
in  it  in  1803,  could  not  long  satisfy  the  educational  needs  of  the 
nation.  It  soon  became  obvious  that,  side  by  side  with  the 
assistance  now  given  by  Government  to  the  schools  of  the  country 
(or,  more  accurately,  to  the  teachers  in  them),  there  must  be  a  more 
direct  control  exercised  by  the  State.  Accordingly,  the  law  of  1806 
effected  a  centralisation  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  unfortu- 
nate in  the  light  of  subsequent  difficulties.  § 

Meanwhile  certain  changes  of  administration  had  prepared 
the  way  for  an  effective  central  authority  for  eaucation. 
In  1805   Schimmelpenninck,  the  Grand  Pensionary  under  the 

♦  Cuvier  in  Horner's  "  Education  in  Holland,"  pp.  263,  264. 

t  The  answer  was  entitled  ^^  Algenieene  Denkbeelden  over  het  National 
Ondermss  " — "  General  Ideas  upon  National  Education." 

I  Agent  d^Education  Naiixmale,  The  first  to  hold  this  office  was  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Van  der  Palm,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of 
Leyden,  "a  learned  Oriental  vscholar,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  a  most 
classical  writer." 

§  "Ces  lois  (1801,  1803)  n'avaient  pu  exercer  que  pen  d'influence  sur 
rinstruction  ....  la  nouvelle  loi  (1806) — pent  ^tre  consideree  comme  une 
Mition  modifi^  et  perf©ctionn6e."--Stcyn  rarv^,  p.  2. 
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new  Constitution,  abolished  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and 
appointed  instead  a  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  he  assigned  the 
care  of  public  instruction.  To  assist  in  the  duties  of  this 
department  of  public  education,  M.  Van  der  Ende  was  made 
Assistant  Secretary.  To  this  distinguished  man  and  to  M. 
Van  der  Palm,  the  famous  Orientalist,  who  really  began  the 
governmental  administration  of  schools  in  1799,  1801,  and  1803, 
the  title  of  "  fathers  of  public  instruction,"  has  been  given. 
M.  Van  der  Ende  remained  at  the  head  of  the  new  Government 
Department  until  1833. 

with  the  year  1806  begins  what  may  be  called  the  modern  period 
of  Dutch  national  education — modem,  because  the  characteristic 
of  education  in  this  century  is  its  direct  connection  with  a  central 
office  of  the  State.  The  reyim^  of  1806  lasted  until  1857 ;  and,  in 
fact,  no  fundamental  change  was  made  until  1889  when  somethmg 
very  Uke  a  final  settlement  of  the  religious  problem  was  effected. 

An  account  of  the  educational  history  of  Holland  in  this 
century,  however  brief  and  however  impartial  it  might  be,  could 
not  be  so  written  as  to  exclude  all  mention  of  the  religious 
question.  It  has  always  been  the  centre  of  educational  con- 
troversy in  Holland,  and  it  will  accordingly  provide  the  main 
thread  of  the  following  surv^ey. 

But  before  proceeding  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  this 
history  a  few  words  must  be  said  as  to  the  events  which 
were  then  taking  place  in  Europe.  How  far  those  events 
may  have  directly  influenced  educational  and  other  progress  in 
the  Netherlands  must  be  left  to  more  competent  historians.  At 
the  least,  thev  form  the  environment  in  which  the  educational 
legislation  of  the  years  1801,  1803,  1806,  and  1816,*  was 
developed ;  and,  as  such,  they  demand  notice. 

When  the  Society  for  the  Public  Good  began  its  educational 
work,  Holland  was  still  a  Republic  under  its  Stadtholder.  In 
1793  the  National  Council  of  France  declared  war  against 
Holland ;  in  1794  the  French  armies  overran  Belgium,  and  m  the 
following  year  entered  Amsterdam,  William  V.,  the  Stadtholder, 
with  his  family,  escaping  to  England  from  Scheveningen  in 
January,  1795.  In  1798  the  new  Constitution  of  Holland  was 
drawn  up ;  for  Bonaparte's  treaty  of  the  Campo  Formio  (October, 
1797)  "had  secured  Belgium  to  France.  Finally,  in  1806,  Louis 
Bonaparte  was  declared  King,  and  Holland  thus  received  its 
monarchical  constitution. 

Several  of  these  events  coincide  with  the  milestones  of  educa- 
tional progress,  which  hasre  just  been  enumerated.  The  political 
changes  ot  the  day  made  for  progress,  at  least  in  education.  The 
conquest  of  Holland  by  France  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Batavian  Republic  are  closely  followed  by  the  suggestions  for  State 
education  presented  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1796.  The 
agency  of   National  Education  was  created  by  an  Article  in 

—  II  -  _  J —  I -^  -  ■■  _  -    —      , , , ^^  _  ^  ^  _  »_._-_■ 

*  The  date  of  the  establishment  of  Normal  Scho^Js  at  Haarlem  and 
Lierre. 
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the  new  Constitution.  The  first  law  enacting  State  education 
was  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Batavian  Kepublic,  and  the 
second  great  change  in  education  (1806)  coincides  with  the 
abolition  of  the  Batavian  Republic  and  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  under  Louis  Bonaparte. 

Schools  were  made,  by  the  law  of  1806, "  neutral "  in  the  matter 
of  religion.*  Children  of  different  denominations  could  attend 
them  without  having  their  religious  convictions  interfered  Avith. 
But  this  neutrality,  according  to  the  Act,  was  to  mean  neither 
atheism  nor  indifference.  "  National  education  should  be  so 
organised  that  all  pupils  may  be  prepared  at  school  for  the 
practice  of  all  virtues,  ooth  Christian  and  social."f 

Priests  and  other  ministers  of  religion  were  invited  to  under- 
take the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  out  of  school-hours. 
Tliis  invitation  was  issued  in  the  form  of  a  ministerial  circular, 
and  wius  on  the  whole  well  received  and  acted  upon,  notably  by 
the  Roman  Catholics.  J 

"The  authoi-s  of  the  law,"  wrote  Cuvier,  "were  on  their 
guard  against  a  desire  to  remodel  cverAthing  anew;  on  the 
contraiy  they  recognised  all  the  existing  schools,  such  as  they  then 
were,  and  by  whatever  means  they  were  maintained ;  but  they 
subjected  all  to  one  regular  and  uniform  system  of  superin- 
teiiaence."  This  is  well  put  in  the  article  on  the  Netherlands 
in  Buisson's  Dictionary,  "  the  law  does  not  in  any  way  take  upon 
itself  to  *  create '  a  system  of  primary  education ;  it  does  not  impose 
upon  the  communes  and  the  departments  the  obligation  of  erecting 
schools.  The  schools  exist,  they  are  there  in  sufficient  numbers, 
the  zeal  of  the  Municipal  authorities  and  of  individuals  are  a  far 

♦  Surely  M.  Lacheret  {La  (question  scolaire :  Choses  de  Hollande) 
mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  term  neutral  when  he  says  that,  under  the 
law  of  1806,  the  school  was  not  denominational,  but,  for  all  that,  not 
neutral,  because  "  la  Bible  pouvait  y  Hre  lue^  (/n  pouvait  y  prier,  . . .  C*w< 
la  Constitution  de  ISJfS  qui  a  prodanie  le  priiicipe  de  la  neutralitS  absoltie" 
But  only  a  pi-ayer  such  as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  counnon  to  all  Christians,  could 
be  used  in  school  ;  only  the  Bible  could  be  read.  Nor  has  neutrality  in 
Dutch  schools  ever  l>een  "absolute"  :  it  has  always  been  neutrality  relatii^ 
to  the  reliffioiiK  oitiniouz  achudly  field  hy  the  pupih  of  any  ^lartimlar 
school,  ^f.  Lacheret  elsewhere  (p.  09)  makes  some  useful  distinctions 
between  "Ai  neutral ite  dei^ proijramnien^'  and  "  la  nentrfdite  des  niaUres"  ; 
and  again  between  "/<i  neutralite  symjKithi/iue"  ^ad^^  la  neutrality  hostile.^ 

t  "  .  .  .  (/c  far  on  que  ...  les  dleves  sftisnt  prefxirds  a  Vexercice 
de  toutes  les  vertus  chrdtiennes  et  s^jcinles."  The  origin  of  this  phrase  may 
probably  be  traced  to  the  memorial  presented  to  the  National  Assembly 
m  1796.  After  excluding  all  admixture  of  a  **  dojgmatic  "system  from  the 
religion  of  the  national  schools  the  memorial  continues  "  since  every  mem- 
ber of  society  . .  .  ought  to  know  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  he  also  ought 
to  \ye  taught  them.  It  is  conse(iuently  desirable  that  a  system  of  the 
rights,  and  esuecially  of  the  duties,  of  a  citizen  should  be  inculcated  uix)n 
the  children. 

J  **  II  est  des  jxiys  oil  Vecole  vHa  pii  etre  de'claree  neutre  mCau  pri^r  de 
jongues  hitten  et  apres  une  resistance  ohstinde  du  clergi.  En  Hollande^  dans 
les  premieres  annees  de  ce  siecle,  Vdtat  des  esnrits  permit  de  vMiser  ce progres 
sans  qu'aucuns  oppositum  se  nianifestdt.'*    Buisson.    Art.  cit. 
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surer  guarantee  of  their  existence  and  of  their  prosperity  than 
any  prescription  of  a  few  could  be.  The  action  of  the  Government 
in  this  state  of  things  ought  to  be  confined  to  superintendence 
and  direction,  and  tnat  is  why  the  whole  law  is  designed  not  to 
substitute  for  the  initiative  of  the  citizen  the  initiative  ot 
Government,  but  to  establish  a  system  of  guarantees  and  of  State 
control  in  order  to  prevent  possible  abuses." 

The  law  of  1806  was  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  of 
the  Batavian  RepubUc  and  ratified  in  the  same  year  by  Ix)uis 
Bonaparte  on  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.     It  placed 

fractically  every  school  under  the  control  of  the  Government, 
t  is  an  example  of  that  type  of  educational  legislation  which 
i^ores  all  vested  interests.  "The  system  of  ^ucation  estab- 
lished by  this  law  provided  for  scarcely  any  freedom  of  action 
whatever.  It  formally  ordained  the  exclusive  right  of  the  State 
to  erect  schools  and  permitted  the  communeii  to  erect  them 
only  under  the  direction,  and  subject  to  the  control,  of  the 
Government.     Educational  freedom  existed  no  longer."* 

The  feet  that  a  school  was  in  receipt  of  any  grant,  whether 
from  the  State,  the  province,  the  coinmune,  or  even  a  charitable 
or  religious  nssociation,  was  enough  to  constitute  it  a  "  public 
school. '  Practically  all  existing  schools  were  thus  put  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act;  and  it  further  provided  that  no  new  school 
could  be  founded  except  with  the  authorisation  of  the  Govern- 
mental, provincial,  or  communal  authority. 

The  legislation  of  1806  did  not  institute  normal  schools.  It  did, 
however,  require  of  everyone  intending  to  enter  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, a  certificate  riving  a  "  general  admission."  This  "  general 
admission,"  gained  by  examination,  merely  conferred  upon  the 
successfril  candidate  tne  title  of  teacher;  he  required  a  further 
"  special  admission  "  before  he  could  actually  teach.  There  were 
four  grades  of  "  general  admission."  To  practise  teaching  as  a 
public  or  as  a  private  schoolmaster  in  towns  it  was  necessary  to  hold 
the  first  or  the  second  grade  certificate.  The  third  graae  quali- 
fied teachers  for  village  schools,  and  the  fourth  was  for  under- 
masters  and  assistants.  Matthew  Arnold  speaks  of  "  the  Dutch 
regulation  instructing  the  examiners  to  acimit  to  the  highest 
grade  those  candidates  only  who  gave  signs  of  a  distinguished 
culture"  as  having  "assigned  to  the  schoolmaster's  training  a 
humanizing  and  educatine;  direction."  It  is  also  worthy  of 
notice  that,  by  the  eightn  article  of  the  Regulations  on  the 
Examinations,  the  commission  was  bound  "  to  enter  into  a 
familiar  conversation  with  the  candidates,  and  to  ascertain  their 
moral  and  religious  principles."! 

The  special  admission  meant  success  in  a  competitive 
examination  ot  candidates  for  some  definite  vacancy  as  a  public 
master.    The  law  made  the  Inspector  of  the  district  necessarily 


*  "Dm  regime  legal  de  Venmgnenient  primaire  en  Hollander    M.  Romain 
Moyersoen.    Larose,  Paris,  1895.    See  also  Steyn  Parve,  op,  ctt.j  pp.  4-6. 

+  Contemjx^rary  Review^  vol.  vii.,  p.  394. 
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one  of  the  examinei-s.  A  candidate  for  "  special  admission  "  as  a 
private  teacher  needed  no  second  examination;  but  he  did 
require  the  authorisation  of  the  connmiune  in  which  he  proposed 
to  teach,  and  this  was  not  usually  given  without  the  inspector's 
concurrence. 

Normal  Schools  were  not  established  until  1816,  when,  by  M. 
Van  der  Ende's  influence,  one  was  placed  at  Haarlem  for 
Holland,  and  another  at  Lierre,  near  Antwerp,  for  Belgium.  But 
these  institutions  were  sufficient  only  for  a  select  number  of 
the  most  promising  teachers.  For  the  ordinary  teacher  the 
training  imder  the  system  known  to  us  as  that  of  "pupil- 
teachers  "  was  all  that  could  be  obtained.  It  was  the  invention 
of  the  Society  for  the  Public  Good,  who  permitted  the 
best  scholars  in  their  schools  to  stay  without  paying  for  two 
or  three  years  longer  than  the  others,  on  condition  that  they 
acted  as  teachers.  They  became  in  course  of  time,  first, 
assistants ;  then,  under-masters ;  then,  head-masters.  "  It  was 
the  first  serious  attempt  to  form  a  body  of  regularly  trained 
masters  for  primary  schools.  In  our  eyes  it  should  have  a  special 
interest:  we  owe  to  it  the  institution  of  pupil-teachers."* 

But  to  record  the  fact  that  England  borrowed  her  pupil-teacher 
system  from  Holland  would  not  in  itself  convey  an  accurate 
explanation  of  what  that  system  actually  was.  With  us,  the 
system  has  never  been  so  complete  as  it  was  in  Dutch  schools, 
and  modifications  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced.  It 
may  be  as  well,  therefore,  to  quote  in  full  a  description  given  by 
Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth  in  his  "  Second  Kenort  on  the 
Training  of  Parochial  Schoolmasters  at  Battersea,"f  oated  1843. 

"  In  Holland,  the  elementary  schoolmasters  in  every  great  town 
form  a  society,  associated  for  their  common  benefit.  Their 
schools  are  always  large,  varying  in  numbers  from  three  to  seven 
himdred  or  even  a  thousana  children,  who  are  often  assembled 
in  one  room.J  Every  master  is  aided  by  a  certain  number  of 
assistants  of  different  ages,  and  by  pupil-teachers. 

"  The  course  through  which  a  youth  passes  from  a  position  of 
distinction,  as  one  of  the  most  successful  scholars,  to  that  of 
master  of  a  school,  is  obvious.  He  is  apprenticed  as  a  pupil- 
teacher  (an  assistant,  equivalent  in  the  first  stage  to  the  most 
superior  class  of  our  monitors  in  England).  As  pupil-teacher  he 
assists  in  the  instruction  of  the  youngest  classes  during  the  day, 
witnessing  and  taking  part  in  the  general  movements  of  the 
school,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  oiscipline  and  order.  He 
rei^ides  with  his  own  family  in  the  city,  and  before  he  is  admitted 
apprentice  care  is  taken  to  ascertain  that  he  belongs  to  a  well- 
conducted  household,  and  that  he  will  be  reared  by  his  parents 
in  habits  of  religion  and  order.     Every  evening  all  the  pupil- 


*  Matthew  Arnold,  op.  cit,  p.  139. 

t "  Four  Periods  of  Public  Education,"  pp.  394,  395. 

I  The  law  of  1889  limited  the  number  of  pupils  in  any  on»;  school  to  tJUO. 
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teachers  of  the  town  are  assembled  to  receive  instruction.  The 
society  of  teachers  provides  from  its  own  body  a  succession  ot 
instructors,  by  one  of  whom,  on  each  night  of  the  week,  the 
pupil-teachers  are  taught  some  branch  of  elementary  knowledge 
necessary  to  school-keeping.  One  of  the  most  experienced 
masters  of  the  town,  likewise,  gives  them  lectures  on  method) 
and  on  the  art  of  organising  ana  conducting  a  school. 

"  T^he  society  of  schoolmasters  meets  from  time  to  time  to 
l*eceive  from  each  of  its  members  an  accoimt  of  the  conduct, 
progress,  and  qualifications  of  each  pupil-^ teacher  in  the  town, 
not  only  in  the  evening  classes,  but  m  the  school  duties  of 
the  day. 

"  On  the  reputation  thus  acquired  and  preserved  depends  the 
progress  of  the  pupil-teacher  in  the  art  of  school-keej)ing.  As 
nis  experience  becomes  more  mature,  and  his  knowledge  increases, 
he  is  entrusted  with  more  important  matters  and  higher  classes  in 
the  school  He  undergoes  two  successive  examinations  by  the 
Gbvemment  Inspector,  being  first  admitted  candidate  and  after- 
wards assistant-master,  and  he  is  then  at  liberty  to  complete 
his  course  of  training  by  entering  the  Normal  School  at  Haarlem, 
from  which  he  can  ootain  the  highest  certificates  of  fitness  for 
the  duties  of  his  profession." 

In  another  passage  (p.  218)  the  same  writer  sums  up  the 
provision  made  for  tne  training  of  teachers  in  Holland  under 
the  riginie  of  180()  to  1857  in  the  following  sentences: — "  Two 
normal  schools  now  exist  in  Holland,  in  which  a  large  body  of 
teachers  is  trained;  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  discipline  oi  the 
Dutch  schools  to  select  the  most  promising  pupils,  first  as 
assistants  in  the  more  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  school, 
and  then  to  be  trained  successively  in  every  department,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  receive  such  instruction  as  may  fit  them,  when 
they  arrive  at  maturity,  succossfiilly  to  perform  the  duties  of 
teachers  in  primary  schools.  Many  of  the  pupils  thus  reared  in 
the  primary  schools  finish  their  education  in  tne  normal  schools." 

Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth's  estimate  of  the  value  of  this 
system  may  be  gathered  from  his  recommendation  of  it  as  "  a 
course  of  training  pecuUarly  well-adapted  to  the  formation  of 
masters  for  the  great  schools  of  large  towns,  and  likewise  for 
supplying  these  great  schools  during  tne  education  of  the  pupil- 
teacner  with  the  indispensable  aid  of  a  body  of  assistant- 
masters. 

Cousin  remarks  on  the  blunt  directness  of  the  new  Dutch 
law.  "  It  was  not  intended,"  he  says,  "  to  be  a  master- 
piece of  classification,  in  which  the  subject  of  primary  in- 
struction should  be  divided  and  classified  according  to  an  the 
rides  of  philosophical  analysis.  It  went  straight  towards  the  goal 
which  it  was  designed  to  attain  by  the  shortest  and  safest  road  ; 
and  since  in  the  List  resort  the  whole  success  of  a  system  of 
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primary  instruction  depends  upon  the  inspection  of  schools,  it 
was  a  system  of  inspection  whicn  the  law  constituted."* 

But  perhaps  the  oest  description  of  the  law  of  1806  as  a  whole 
is  to  be  found  in  Matthew  Arnold's  report.  His  view  of  its 
principal  characteristic  and  merit  must  be  given  in  his  own 
words. 

"  The  law  of  1806  was  very  short  and  very  simple.  It  adopted 
the  existing  schools;  but  it  did  two  thmgs  which  no  other 
school  law  had  yet  done,  and  which  were  the  foundations  of  its 
eminent  success — it  established  a  thorough  system  of  inspection 
for  the  schools,  a  thorough  system  of  examination  for  the 
teachers. 

"To  organise  inspection.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  grand  object 
of  the  law  of  1806 ;  with  this  it  begins  and  with  this  it  ends. 
To  keep  the  system  of  inspection  efficient  Wiis  the  central 
thought,  the  paramoiuit  aim  of  its  author,!  up  to  the  very 
last  days  of  his  life,  when,  a  venerable  old  man,  he  received  M. 
Cousin  at  Hjxarlem  in  1836,  and  said  to  him,  *  Take  care  how 
vou  choose  your  inspectors ;  they  are  men  whom  you  ought  to 
look  for  witli  a  lantern  in  your  hand.'  And  inspection  in  Holland 
was  organised  with  a  force  and  completeness  which  it  has  attained 
nowhere  else."  J  This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  some  of 
the  best  work  done  by  the  inspectors  was  unpaid,  "  following  a 
practice  not  rare  in  Holland,  where  the  public  service  is  esteemed 
highly  honourable,  and  where  the  numoer  of  persons  able  and 
wuling  to  take  part  in  it  is  greater  than  in  any  other  country." 

Arnold  shows  that  the  whole  system  established  in  1806 
depended  upon  the  inspectors,  for,  while  the  provincial  and 
communal  administrations  were  charged  to  provide  proper 
means  of  instruction,  to  ensure  the  tciicher  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence and  to  obtain  a  regular  attendance  of  the  children, 
"  there  were  no  provisions  exacting  from  the  amiviun^a  an 
obligatory  establishment  of  schools,  a  legal  ininiTninn  of  salary 
for  teachers ;  none  exacting  from  the  children  a  compulsory 
school  attendance.  Neither  did  the  State  enter  into  any  positive 
undertaking  as  to  its  own  grants.  In  general  terms  it  reserved 
to  itself  the  right  to  take  such  measures  as  it  should  think  fit  to 
improve  the  teacher's  position,  and  to  promote  the  good  instruc- 
tion of  the  young.  It  left  the  rest  to  tne  stimulating  action  of 
its  inspectors  upon  provincial  and  communal  admmistrations 
singularly  well  disposed  to  receive  it.     .     .  Its  confidence 

was  justified."§ 


*  ^^  Quoi  (le plus  choquant  pour  nos  hafntudes    .      .     la  l(/i  Hollandnue 
n^apasvoutufaireun  chef  act^Hvre  de  vlassificatioyi     .     .     elf e  a  ^tS  droit 


au  out  qu^elle  sejproposait  d^atteindre     .      .      et,puisquey  au/ondy 
tmit  repose  sur  rtnsjxctionj  c^est  riiisjfection  que  la  hi  a  constitii^e" 

+  M.  Van    der    Ende,    called    "  tiie  father  of    public    in  sir  action   in 
Holland." 

X  Commission  of  1861,  vol.  iv.,  p.  13C.    The  system  wa.s  further  improved 
firat  in  1857  and  again  in  1878,  see  below. 

§  Ibid.  p.  137. 
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Every  province  was  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  districts 
and  each  district  was  controlled  by  an  inspector.  Tliree  times 
a  year  the  inspectors  met  to  form  the  Provincial  Commission  for 
primary  education.  Among  the  principal  tasks  of  these  Com- 
missioners were  the  issue  of  certificates  oi  qualification  to  teachers 
and  the  examination  of  the  reports  on  the  condition  of  schools 
in  their  province.  Once  a  year  each  Provincial  Commission  sent 
a  delegate  to  the  Hague ;  and  these  delegates  discussed  the  im- 

Srovements  to  be  introduced  into  the  system.  Thus,  everything 
epended  upon  the  Inspectorate. 

The  best  description  of  the  svstem  of  inspection  thus  estab- 
lished is  given  by  Sir  James  feay-Shuttleworth  in  his  "Four 
Periods  of  Education."* 

"The  superintendence  of  education  was  thrown  upon  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  assisted  by  the  Inspector-General  of 
Instruction.  From  this  department  a  scries  of  well-devised 
regulations  have  in  successive  years  emanated,  which  have  been 
gradually  carried  into  execution  by  a  system  of  inspection  so 
devised  as  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  nuinicipal 
institutions  of  the  country  and  the  character  and  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  inspectors  form  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  Government,  the  municipal  coimcils,  the  provincial 
authorities,  and  the  committees  and  directors  of  schools.  It  is 
their  duty  to  foster  the  exertions  of  the  local  communities  and  to 
direct  them  to  useful  objects.  .  .  Every  inspector  visits  the 
schools  of  his  district  at  least  twice  every  year ;  ne  has  power  to 
appoint  local  school  commissions,  but  is  himself  under  the 
authority  of  a  commission  of  inspectors  of  each  department, 
which  assembles  three  times  a  year  in  the  chief  town  of  the 

Province  to  examine  the  reports  of  the  local  inspectors  and  to 
iscuss  and  settle  all  matters  relating  to  the  internal  regulation 
of  schools.  Deputies  from  each  departmental  commission  are 
sent  to  the  coimcil  of  inspectors  at  the  Hague,  which  assembles 
annually  to  confer  with  the  Inspector-General  and  the  Minister 
of  the  mterior." 

Mr.  Hickson,  in  an  "Account  of  the  Dutch  and  G^nnan 
Schools,**  published  in  1840,  expressed  his  opinion  that "  the  Dutch 
schoolmasters  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  Prussian,  and  the 
schools  of  primary  instruction  consequently  in  a  more  efficient 
state.  This  superiority  we  attribute  entirely  to  a  better  system 
of  inspection.  .  .  In  Holland,  inspection  is  the  basis  upon 
which  the  whole  fabric  of  public  instruction  rests.*' 

In  1810  Holland  was  taken  from  Louis  Bonaparte  and  annexed 
CO  the  French  Empire.  Cuvier*s  report  had  more  than  a  merely 
literary  and  academic  influence ;  and  the  educational  system  of 
1806  seems  to  have  been  but  little  affected  by  this  and  the  other 
changes  that  followed.!  In  1813  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 

♦  pp.  217  and  218. 

•f^*  A  la  suite  du  rapjxjrt  cle  Ciivier,  un  d4cret  imjj^'tal  du  22  Oct,  1811, 
d^cida  q^ie  la  Ugisl<tttoii  dy  S  Avr.  1806  .  .  .  aevait  malntenue.'^ — Buisson^ 
For  the  text  of  this  Imperial  Decree  see  Steyii  Parve,  p.  3. 
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lands  was  formed  for  the  House  of  Orange  by  the  union  of 
Holland  and  Belgium.  But  the  "  fundamental  law  "  (1815)  of  the 
new  political  r^iine  merely  reaffirmed  the  principle  of  State 
control  of  primary  education  first  announced  in  1 806. 

The  law  of  1806  was  well  received  for  about  ten  years.  The 
political  movements  of  1795,  had  inaugurated  an  eauality 
of  idghts  for  the  small  Roman  Cathohc  population,  ana  this 
minority  could  not  protect  itself  more  effectually  than  hy 
sustainmg  a  law  which  took  from  the  public  schools  their 
original  rrotestant  character,  and  banished  fi'om  them  the 
catechism  and  all  sectarian  instruction.  But  it  was  inevitable 
that  discontent  should  be  caused  when  the  Government 
began  so  to  use  the  provision  that  no  school  could  be  founded 
without  express  authorisation  as  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  founda- 
tion of  private  denominational  schools.  Permission  to  found 
private  schools  was  in  practice  restricted  to  deacons,  orphanages, 
and  to  the  Society  for  the  Public  Good,  which  "  acted  as  a 
sort  of  agent  of  the  Government  for  bringing  the  existing 
private  scnools  into  harmony  with  the  law,  and  for  organizing 
new  ones  in  its  spirit."  It  made  the  discontent  more  acute 
that  (according  to  M.  Moyersoen)  the  prohibition  of  dogmatic 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  was  not  always  respected,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Catholic  population.  Indeed,  the 
grievance  against  the  system  was  felt  mainly  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  because,  as  Matthew  Arnold  points  out  (p.  143), 
"  the  word  *  Christian  *  in  the  law  of  1806  had  become  in 
practice  merely  another  word  for  'Protectant*"  A  Bill  to 
allow  private  persons  to  open  schools,  provided  the  communal 
authority  did  not  oppose  their  foundation  on  the  ground 
that  there  were  already  several  schools  in  the  commune, 
was  thrown  out  by  the  States-General  in  1830.  Cousin  says, 
"  when  the  Government  in  1829,  in  its  partiaUty  to  the  Liberals 
of  Belgium,  proposed  a  new  law  making  deplorable  changes  in 
the  law  of  1806,  the  Chambers  imited  in  opposition  to  it,  and  the 
Government  was  obliged  to  withdraw  its  proposal" 

A  description  of  tne  connection  between  the  religious  and 
educational  institutions  in  Holland  about  1830  to  1840,  written 
by  Mr.  Nicholls,  who  had  visited   the  country,  niay  here  be 

? noted  from   Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth's  "  Four  Periods  of 
'ublic  Education '[  (p.  218). 

"  As  respects  religion,"  wrote  Mr.  Nicholls,  "  the  population  of 
Holland  is  divided  in  about  equal  proportions  uito  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  and  Protestants  of  the  Reformed  Calvinistic  Church, 
and  the  ministers  of  each  are  supported  by  the  State.  The 
schools  contain,  without  distinction,  the  children  of  every  sect  of 
Christians.  The  reUgious  and  moral  instruction  afforded  to  the 
children  is  taken  from  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  whole 
course  of  education  is  mingled  with  a  frequent  reference  to  the 
great  general  evidences  of  revelation.  Biblical  history  is  taught, 
not  as  a  dry  narrative  of  facts,  but  as  a  storehouse  of  truths, 
calculated  to  influence  the  affections,  to  correct  and  elevate  the 
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manners,  and  to  inspire  sentiments  of  devotion  and  virtue. 
The  great  principles  and  truths  of  Christianity,  in  which  all  are 
agreed,  are  likewise  carefully  inculcated,  but  those  points  which 
are  the  subjects  of  difference  and  religious  controversy  form  no 
part  of  the  instructions  of  the  schools.  This  department  of 
religious  teachino^  is  confided  to  the  ministers  of  each  persuasion, 
who  discharge  this  portion  of  their  duties  out  of  the  school ; 
but  within  the  schools  the  common  ground  of  instruction  is 
faithfully  preserved,*  and  they  are  consequently  altogether  free 
from  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  proselytism." 

As  agamst  tms  somewhat  optimistic  view  of  the  unde- 
nominational teaching  in  Dutch  schools,  it  may  be  permitted  us 
to  quote  a  generalisation  drawn  by  Matthew  Arnold  from  his 
study  of  education  in  Holland : — "  No  religion  has  ever  yet  been 
impressively  and  effectively  conveyed  to  ordinary  minds,  except 
under  conditions  of  a  dogmatic  form  and  positive  formularies." 

At  this  point  it  may  be  advisable  once  more  to  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  contemporary  political  events  in  Europe  in  order  to 
place  the  educational  history  of  Holland  in  its  proper  setting. 
The  French  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  profoundly  affected  Europe. 
To  its  influence  may  naturally  be  traced  the  rising  in  Poland, 
the  movements  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  and,  first,  but  not  legist,  the  Independence  of  Belgium. 

Louis  Bonaparte  had  abdicated  in  July,  1810,  because  he  felt 
that  he  must  act  contrary  either  to  the  designs  of  his  brother 
the  Emperor  or  to  the  true  interests  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
had  been  set  to  nile.t  The  treaty  of  Vienna  had  united  Holland 
and  Belgium  into  a  single  kingaom,  under  William  I.,  formerly 
Stadtholder  of  Holland.  The  union  had  been  effected  for  reasons 
merely  political.  The  differences  which  had  divided  the  Nether- 
lands into  twc»  halves  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  not  been  re- 
moved. The  Dutch  were  mainly  Calvinists  and  tne  Belgians  Roman 
Catholic ;  each  nation  was  alike  devoted  to  its  relirious  faith.  Nor 
was  the  difference  only  one  of  religion ;  the  Dutfjh  were  a  trading, 
the  Belgians  a  manufacturing  people  ;  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands  were  Teutonic  oy  sympathy  and  to  a  great  extent 
by  inherited  character;  the  southern  provinces  were  alike  in 
culture  and  in  language  inclined  to  the  Latin  l}^^e.  But  even 
from  these  differences  a  unity  might  have  been  evolved  but  for 
the  policy  of  William  I.,  which  tended  to  intensify  them.  The 
Belgians,  though  they  were  numerically  superior,  had  no  more 
representatives  than  the  Dutch,  and  the  Constitution  (carrying 
with  it  part  of  the  national  debt  of  the  northern  provinces)  haa 
been  forced  upon  them  against  their  will. 

But  it  was  probably  a  radical   difference   on  the   religious 

*  This  judgment  differs  from  that  expressed  l)y  M.  Moyersoen,  op.  cit,     5. 

"  Le  vol  Lmu's  ahdiqmi  en  181i\  ne  vouhDit  jhis  fuxepler  It  role  d^tnM ru- 
men t  ckjciU  des  volontes  ih  rEnipereur  son-  frere  (pv' il  jvAjeail  continires  aux 
intereU  dupeiiple  Hollanddis'^ — Buissou. 
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Question  as  it  presented  itself  in  education  that  finally  brought 
tne  feeling  of  Belgium  to  that  inflammatory  state  which  neeaed 
only  the  example  set  by  France  in  July,  1830,  to  produce  a 
conflagration.  The  Belgian  clergy  were  alienated  from  the 
Dutch  union  by  the  neutrality  of  public  education,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  secular  character  thus  given  to  it  as  because 
its  neutrality  implied  the  placing  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Calvinists  upon  an  equal  footing.  "  The  law  of  1806  was  a  per- 
fect aboraination  in  the  eyes  of  the  Belgian  clergy.  The  King 
tried  as  iimch  as  was  in  his  power  to  take  away  the  most  oftensive 
features  of  it.  At  length,  in  1829,  he  went  even  so  far  as  to 
offer  a  new  School  Law  to  Parliament.  .  .  Next  year,  1830, 
the  King  issued  a  decree  by  which  considerable  alterations  were 
introduced  into  the  law  of  1806.  But  it  came  too  late  to  appease 
the  resentment  of  his  Belgian  subjects.*"  A  close,  if  unnatural, 
alliance  was  formed  between  the  clerical  and  Liberal  parties  in 
Belgium,  the  clerical  party  being  mainly  actuated  by  its  dis- 
content with  the  existing  state  of  education  in  the  union. 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  Belgium  when  the  news  of  the 
revolution  in  Paris  arrived.  On  August  25  there  was  a  rising  in 
Bnissels.  William  i.  practically  gave  way  since  his  son  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  actually  proposed  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative independence  of  Belgium  under  the  Dutch  crown.  The 
States-General  were  summoned  in  September ;  and  the  scheme  for 
a  separate  legislature  would  no  doubt  have  been  passed  (the 
Duteli  being  nearly  as  ea^er  for  it  as  the  Belgians)  out  for  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Kmg.  Tne  revolution  broke  out  this  time  in 
good  earnest.  The  mdependence  of  Belgium  was  proclaimed 
by  the  provisional  Government.  It  furtner  declared  that  the 
House  of  Orange  had  forfeited  all  claims  upon  Holland,  it 
would  probably  nave  established  a  Republic  but  for  the  clerical 
party  of  the  Kevolution. 

Hx)w  far  the  educational  grievance  of  Belgium  helped  to 
bring  about  the  final  rupture  \ntYi  Holland  may  be  gathered 
from  some  words  of  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth's,  a  witness 
almost  contemporary.f  While  admitting  that  the  Dutch 
Government  haa  committed  some  great  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative errors,  Sir  James  believed  that  "the  sense  of  these 
injuries  was  inflamed  and  rendered  intolerable  by  the  industry 
with  which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  availed  themselves 
of  every  means  to  irritate  the  public  mmd  against  the  com- 
bined system  of  education.  The  impolicy  of  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands  in  other  particulars  might  have  failed  to 
produce  the  Revolution  of  1830,  if  the  clergy  of  the  Roman 
uatholic  faith  had  not  determined  to  resist  a  system  of  education, 
however  efficient,  which  reduced  the  majority  to  the  same  level 
of  civil  rights  with  the  minority  of  the  religious  communions, 
and  which,  for  this  pui-pose,  excluded  from  the  combined  schools 


♦  Contemporary  Bemew,  vol.  vii.,  p.  399. 

t  '*  Four  Periods  of  Public  Education,"  p.  450. 
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instruction  in  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  reserving  them  as  the  separate  duties  of  the  clergy." 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  vmfair  to  speak  of  the  opposition  to 
the  neutral  school  as  coming,  even  at  this  period,  solely  or 
even  mainly  from  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Leopold  I.,  widower  of  Princess  Charlotte,  became  King 
of  Belgium  in  1831,  and  the  London  Conference  drew  up 
the  Constitution.  But  in  August  Leopold  found  that  his 
new  kingdom  was  invaded  by  the  Dutch;  he  was  himself 
defeated  on  the  1 1th ;  and,  as  a  result,  more  favourable  terms  were 
now  given  to  Holland  in  the  separation  effected  by  the  London 
Conference  in  November.  The  Dutch  had  only  been  checked  by 
a  French  Army  under  Marshal  Gerard  and  the  appearance  of  an 
English  fleet  in  the  Scheldt.  Even  in  1832  William  had  to  be 
forced  before  he  would  accept  the  articles  of  the  convention  agreed 
upon  in  the  London  Conference.  An  English  fleet  blockaded 
the  coast  of  Holland,  and  Antwerp  was  besieged  by  the  French. 
A  preliminary  treaty  in  May,  1833,  put  an  end  to  hostihties; 
but  it  was  not  until  1839  that  WilUam  definitely  consented  to 
accept  the  situation  created  by  the  interference  of  the  Powers. 

Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth  ^vrote,  about  the  year  1840, 
"  Holland  is  now  one  of  the  best  instructed  countries  in  Europe ; 
and  the  singular  prudence,  industry,  moral  habits,  and  religious 
feeling  of  the  Dutch  people  are  chiefly  attributable  to  a  system 
of  education  interwoven  with  the  institutions,  and  with  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  nation."  * 

In  the  meanwhile  a  constitutional  Government  had  been 
established  in  Belgium,  and  the  coimtry  made  rapid  progress. 
Among  other  causes  of  this  progress  may  probably  be  reckoned 
the  freedom  of  education  aecreed  by  its  new  Constitution. 
The  authority  of  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth  in  matters 
connected  with  education  is  a  very  high  one,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  acquit  him  of  exaggeration  in  regard  to  the  effect  upon 
Belgium  of  the  declaration  making  education  "  free  "  which  was 
contained  in  her  Constitution  of  1830.  He  sa)rs  "  The  entire 
proceedings  of  the  Dutch  Government  ....  are  descrip- 
tive of  the  benefits  derivable  from  a  judicious  and  persevering 
application  of  the  powers  of  the  Executive  to  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  primary  instruction,  while  the  consequences  of 
the  law  proclaiming  the  liberty  of  teaching,  or  in  other  words, 
abandoning  primary  education  to  the  spontaneous  agencies  of 
society,  are  to  be  found  in  the  almost  complete  ruin  of  all 
institutions  for  the  primary  educa,tion  of  the  people  in  Belgium." 
When  he  wrote  this,  however.  Sir  James  held  a  brief  for  the 
"  State  control  "  of  primary  education ;  and  something  may  there- 
fore be  deducted  from  this  sweeping  judgment  of  "free" 
education  in  Belgium  after  her  separation  from  Holland  in  1830. 
Still,  it  is  probable  that  Belgium  suffered  from  the  defect  of  all 


*  '*  Four  Periods  of  Public  Education,"  p.  218. 
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reactions,  and  went  too  far  in  removing  the  supervision  of  the 
State  from  her  elementary  schools.  The  same  writer  in  another 
passage  (p.  450)  speaks  of  the  "  immediate  secular  consequences 
of  this  outcry  from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Belgium  " 
as  having  been  '*  most  disastrous From  the  Revolu- 
tion vmtil  a  very  recent  period,  elementary  education  in 
Belgium  has  been  in  ruin,  presenting  an  ominous  contrast 
between  the  results  of  the  power  of  the  State  directed  with 
skill  to  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  impotence  of  that  freedam  of  education  which 
(evoked  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  religious  zeal,  and  to  aid  a 
patriotic  resistance  to  the  errors  of  a  foreign  government) 
produced  in  the  schools  nothing  but  failure  and  connision." 

Belgium  was  not  without  its  influence  on  Dutch  education. 
In  particular,  first  her  influence  and  then  her  example  probably 
helped  to  bring  about  the  Royal  decrees  of  1830  and  of  1842. 
From  this  point,  however,  the  history  of  Dutch  education  must 
be  treated  separately. 

The  Royal  decree  of  1830,  which  as  we  have  seen  was  a  tardy 
attempt  to  allay  the  discontent  of  the  Belgians,  allowed  more 
liberty  for  establishing  private  schools  by  transferring  the  power 
to  grant  licences  for  that  purpose  from  the  Mimstry  of  the 
Interior  to  the  local  magistrates.  The  intention  of  the  decree 
was  doubtless  sincere  enough,  but  its  practical  result  was  to 
shorten  the  process  by  which  a  refusal  of  such  licences  could  be 
obtained.  The  uovemors  of  the  Provinces  were  empowered  to 
dispense  with  the  competitive  examinations  of  candidates  for 
appointment  as  teachers,  thus  making  it  easier  for  the  religious 
faith  of  candidates  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Lastly,  the 
use  of  books  containing  anything  oftensive  to  any  denomination 
was  prohibited. 

The  decree  of  1842  attempted  to  allay  the  discontent  in  Holland 
by  providing  that  religious  interests  should  be  represented  on  the 
Provincial  Commissions,  and  that,  in  districts  where  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  majority  of  the  residents  belonged  to  a  particular 
religious  communion,  the  religious  faith  of  the  candidates  for  the 
position  of  teacher  in  the  school  should  be  taken  into  account 
when  an  appointment  was  made.  Theoretically,  of  course,  the 
agreement  m  religious  faith  between  the  teacher  and  the  majority 
in  the  comw.nne  would  only  be  an  additional  point  in  his  favour. 
It  would  influence  their  decision,  ceierU p(triou8\  that  is  to  say, 
when  tiie  educational  (][ualifications  of  the  candidates  were  equal. 
In  practice,  no  doubt,  it  became,  in  districts  where  one  religious 
communion  was  in  predominance,  a  sine  qud  nou  that  the 
teacher  should  also  belong  to  it. 

The  decree  of  1842  further  allowed  the  clergy  of  the  various 
communions  a  right  of  censorship  on  the  school-books,  which  they 
could  exercise  through  their  representatives  on  the  Provincial 
Commissions.      More  important  still  was  the  recommendation 
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made  to  all  communal  authorities  to  place  their  school-rooms 
at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy  for  religious  instruction  out  ot 
school-hours. 

The  decree  was  backed  by  a  circular  from  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  which  it  was  urged  that  "  popular  instruction  should 
remain  a  merely  civil,  social  concern,  and  was  not  to  be 
influenced  by  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  any  denomination." 

In  spite  of  this  and  otner  attempts  at  conciliating  the 
religious  interests,  the  cry  for  some  change  became  more  and 
more  insistent.  The  revised  constitution  of  1848  declared 
education  to  be  free,  although  under  supervision — *'libre,  saufla 
aurvellhuive  de  VautoriU  " — ^and  suggested  that  the  time  was  now 
ripe  for  the  amendment  of  the  laws  dealing  with  primary 
education. 

During  the  next  seven  years  one  or  two  attempts  were  made 
to  introduce  educational  legislation,  but  successive  ministries 
were  turned  out  before  their  proposals  had  even  been  discussed 
in  the  Chambers. 

"  In  1848,"  says  Matthew  Arnold,  "  Holland  had  the  disease 
from  which  it  seems  that,  since  the  French  Revolution,  no 
constitutional  State  on  the  Continent  can  escape ;  it  wrote  down 
its  Constitution.  The  Constitution  of  1848  proclaimed  liberty  of 
instniction It  was  necessary  to  bring  school  legis- 
lation on  this  point  into  hannony  with  the  new  Constitution."* 

The  significance  of  a  constitutional  declaration  of  this  nature  is 
not  easy  to  understand  at  first  sight.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  always  defined  the  sphere  to  which  future  efforts  at  legisla- 
tion must  DO  restricted.!  Le^lative  changes  were  attempted 
almost  immediately,  and  a  bill  was  presented  in  1849  with 
the  object  of  bringing  the  school  law  into  line  with  the 
Constitution  proclaimed  in  1848. 

Among  the  abortive  attempts  at  amendment  of  the  school 
legislation  made  between  1849  and  1855  the  most  remarkable 
was  the  bill  presented  in  1854  by  M.  Van  Reenen.  It  dealt  with 
secondary  as  well  as  primary  education ;  and  this  combination  in 
one  law  raised  so  lively  a  resistance  that  the  measure  had  to  be 
withdrawn. 

In  1855  a  bill,  reproducing  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
180G  in  regard  to  religious  mstruction  almost  in  the  same 
terms,  was  presented  by   M.   Van   Hall,  a  conservative.      The 

E receding  cabinet  had  been  turned  out  in  1854  by  a  coalition 
etween  the  conservatives  and  the  "  anti-revolutionary  "  party ; 
but  the  coalition  was  dissolved  in  consequence  of  this  new  Educa- 


♦  Cf.  Buissc»n  ;  "  Vajiplication  das  pviiici}>es  de  la  constitution  de  1848 
ejclffenit  le  remplacenient  de  la  l<ji  de  1806  jxir  vne  loi  semllalleJ*  Lacheret 
)).  00  ;  "  neuf  ans  ft'^coiderent  avaut  qu^une  loi  2>At  /aire  pauer  ce  principe 
de  la  th^orie  dans  la  jn-adgueJ^ 

+  Even  the  suggested  revision  of  the  "  declaration  "  in  1885,  though  it 
was  superseded  in  the  Constitution  of  1887,  had  its  influence  ou  the 
legislation  of  1889  {see  below), 


Mt  of  1856;  Act  of  1857.  im 


tion  Bill      M.  Grocn  van  Priiistcrer*  led  the  opposition  of  t 
*  anti-revolutionary  "  party,  and  succeeded  in  rousuig  the  opini< 


the 
opniion 
of  the  public  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  Government  felt  constniined 
to  resign.f  In  reality  there  was  considerable  discontent  in  the 
country  not  only  in  re<ifard  to  the  unsatistactory  position  of  the 
ecole  covfesslonelle,  whir.li  the  bill  of  1855  would  have  made  as 
bad  as  it  had  ever  been  in  times  past,  but  also  with  the  neutrality 
of  the  public  schools  in  matters  of  religion,  which  the  bill  woulcl 
have  left  untouched. 

Professor  Lecky  savs  that  "the  'anti-revolutionary  party/ 
which  has  played  an  important  part  in  modern  Dutch  politics, 
was  chiefly  lomied  to  abolish  the  system  of  neutral  education."{ 
In  the  new  cabinet  were  some  members  of  this  party ;  but 
they  failed  in  their  educjational  programme.  For  m  its  tinal 
form  the  Act  of  1857  diftered  but  little  from  the  Bill  of  1855. 
One  concession  to  the  claims  of  religious  bodies  was  common 
to  both  measures.  It  was  provided  that  members  of  religious 
communities  .shoidd  be  allowed  to  use  the  school  buildings 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  attending  that 
particular  school  except  during  the  regular  school  hours.  This 
arrangement  had  first  oeen  recommencied  in  the  Decree  of  1842, 
but  was  now  made  obligatory  upon  those  who  received  a  request 
that  they  should  give  this  opportunity  for  religious  teaching. 
Religious  instniction,  both  in  the  rejected  proposal  of  1855  and 
in  the  law  of  1857,  was  entrusted  to  the  religious  bodies  in  terms 
which  once  more  aflirm  by  implication  the  neutrality  of  public 
schools.  § 

The  failure  of  the  educational  campaign  of  1855  may  fairly  be 
ascribed  to  the  intravsiqetnice  of  the  party  that  organised  it. 
For  one  article  of  the  original  measure  proposed  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  in  1857  embodied  a  substantial  concession  to  the 
claims  of  the  denominational  schools ;  and  yet  the  large  majority 
by  which  it  was  thrown  out  included  the  party  which  the  article 
was  designed  to  conciliate.  With  the  exception  of  this  article,  the 
proposed  became  law  in  spite  of  the  anti-revolutionary  op|X)sition. 

liut  the  rejected  article  (21)  deserves  further  notice.  It 
consisted  of  a  provision  empowering  the  Government  to  subsidise 

*  Laclicret  p.  63.  .  .  .  "  Ufottdatenr  flu  jxtrfi  chrt^tien  histonqufy  qui 
^ajfpelh  nujounVhul  h  )}art{  ant IrtfvohitionnairfJ^ 

I"  J/.  Groen  ntn  Prinsferej*  am  if  revm.  .  .  d  pro^yoqnrr  da^n  h  )xiys  une 
f  orfitntion  qiie  fe  mint  sieve  mtf  dermr  offrir  ta  demission. ^^  (Mo3'ersoen.) 
"  Lfs  ministres/urent  of)lig^s  d€  donner  leur  demissiov^  apres  unepe'titiimdn 
patfs  eniierj  tendant  h  prier  le  roi  de  retirerce  projet  de  foi.^^  (de  Loos.) 

I  "  Democracy  and  Liberty,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  59. 

§  L'instruction  religieuse  est  ahaitdonnie  aux  communauUs  relirrietises, 
Les  locaux  sont  mis  (t  leur  disposition  d  cette  fin  en  dehors  des  hevres 
scolaires  r/gulieres  et  seulement  poiir  les  e'leves  qui  fremventent  Ticole  (1857). 
The  wording  of  the  corresponoing  passage  in  the  Bill  of  1855  was  almost 
identical. 

^'  Nul  ne  coml)attait  cette  projyosition  avec  ]4ut  dentrfjie  que  le  fxirti 
ftntir^polutionnfiire, ,  .  ,  On  verra  quelle  rei^nrhe  Favenir  lui  reserxniit 
Lacheret,  op,  rit.^  p.  65. 

r.580.  X 
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a  *'  free  school,"  when  the  religious  scruples  of  parents  interfered 
with  the  attendance  of  their  children  at  the  public  school.  No 
subsidy  could,  however,  be  granted  on  these  grounds,  unless  it 
appeared,  after  (iareful  examination,  that  the  grievance  of  the 
parents  could  be  removed  bv  the  foundation  of  such  a  "  free  " 
school ;  and  even  then  a  special  law  would  be  required  to  sanction 
the  subsidy.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  restrictions,  the  clause 
would  have  been  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  denominational 
schools,  at  least  as  a  concession  of  principle  and  an  instalment 
of  its  practical  application. 

The  rejection  of  this  clause  did  not,  however,  aftect  the  right  to 
subsidise  private  schools  given  by  another  article  to  the 
cammunes ;  but  in  this  right  was  involved  no  concession  of  prin- 
ciple, since  a  private  school  in  receipt  of  such  a  subsidy  became 
ip«o  facto  "  neutral "  in  the  matter  of  religion. 

The  debates  upon  the  law  of  1857  were  of  extreme  interest. 
Those  who  wish  to  follow  the  current  of  opinion  in  Holland  upon 
this  question  of  denominational  schools  may  read  the  lucid  and 
detailed  account  given  by  de  Laveleye  m  his  "  Debate  sar 
V Evseiffiieinent  Priimiire  dans  les  Vluimbres  Hollandawes, 
1857."  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  choose  a  few  salient  points 
for  remark,  and  to  quote  in  full  the  general  conclusion  which 
Matthew  Arnold  drew  from  his  study  of  de  Laveleye*s  work. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  shoula  be  noted  that  the  minis- 
terial circular  (issued  soon  after  the  law  of  1806)  inviting  the 
religious  bodies  to  undertake  the  religious  instruction  of  public 
school  pupils  had  been  well  received  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Their 
attitude  towards  the  neutral  public  school  had  been  throughout 
widely  ditterent  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Calvinist  and  orthodox 
Protestant  bodies.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all 
the  religious  bodies  who  combined  to  press  for  better  conditions 
for  denominational  schools  were  at  one  in  detesting  the 
"  neutrality  "  of  the  public  schools.  In  the  second  place,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  tne  Roman  Catholics  had  all  along  used  their 
influence  to  banish  every  vestige  of  religion  from  the  schools, 
and  to  impose  the  most  rigorous  observance  of  those  clauses  in 
the  law  of  1806  which  forbade  the  teacher  to  inculcate  any 
religious  ideas  that  belonged  definitely  to  any  one  sect  more 
than  another.  Thus  in  the  thirties  Dr.  Groen  van  Prinsterer  had 
maintained  that  not  only  the  Sepjiratists,  but  the  Reformed 
Church  itself,  were  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  rights  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  And,  in  the  same  sense, 
de  Laveleye  explains  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
CathoUcs  which  drove  the  extreme  Protestants  to  their  strong 
attack  upon  the  neutral  public  school  as  an  **  atheistic  school " 
and  a  "  nome  of  irrcligion  and  immorality."*     And  thirdly,  it 

*  "  r'w^  ecole  athee*^ — "«??,  foyer  cVin'eli(fi^n  ef  d'imnwrfdit^,**  See 
esi)ecially  de  Laveleye  (DeUitiy  etc.)  p.  9  :  Lacheret  {Chases  de  ildlande) 
p.  64  ;  and  compare  tne  pronouncement  ot  the  more  modem  Socialists  (La 
Stjcidte  Nfmvelfey  February.  1894,  p.  142),  "/Vco/e  neutre  est  une  ^coU  sans 
t'iej  sans  dme  ;  c'est  we  ecole  autonuitc.^^ 


fhe  behates  of  185?.  Ji23 

may  be  as  well  to  give  de  Lavcleye's  analysis  of  the  wishes  of  the 
three  parties  he  distinguishes.  The  Hrst  party  wanted  denonii- 
national  schools,  positive  and  dogmatic  Christianity  as  the 
basis  of  ])rimarv  education,  and  the  insertion  of  the  w^ord 
"  Christian  "  in  the  law.*  The  second  was  willing  to  accept  the 
neutral  school,  desired  the  retention  of  the  word  "  Christian," 
but  understood  by  it  only  the  most  general  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion,  together  with  Christian  morality.  The  third  party — 
and  this  was  in  agreement  with  the  cabinet — would  admit 
only  Christian  iixoralitD  in  the  public  schools,  and  would  alter 
the  formula  of  the  law  about  the  moral  function  of  the  neutral 
school,  substituting  some  general  words  about  the  "  development 
of  moral  and  religious  feehn^."f 

Keeping  these  few  points  m  muid,  reiiders  will  be  the  better 
able  to  appreciate  Matthew  Arnold's  summary  of  the  debates. 

"  Against  the  neutral  school  the  high  Protestant  party  stood 
alone ;  but  its  strength,  though  unaided,  was  great.  This  party 
is  at  the  same  time  the  great  conservative  party  of  Holland,  it 
was  strong  bv  its  wealth,  by  its  respectabihty,  by  its  long  pre- 
ponderance, by  the  avowed  favour  of  the  King.  It  was  strongest 
of  all,  perhaps,  by  the  characterof  its  Iciider,  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer, 
a  man  of  deep  religious  convictions,  of  fervent  eloquence,  and  of 

pure  and  noble  character.^ If  the  opponents  of  the 

non-denominational  school  were  one,  its  supporters  were  many. 
First  of  all  stood  the  Roman  Catholics,  insisting,  as  in  States 
where  they  are  not  in  power  they  always  insist,  that  the  State 
which  cannot  be  of  their  own  religion  shall  be  of  no  religion  at 
all,  that  it  shall  be  perfectly  neutral  between  the  various  sects, 
that  no  other  sect,  at  any  rate,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  that  State 
connection  which  here  it  cannot  itself  obtain,  but  which,  when 
it  can  obtain  it,  it  has  never  refused.  Next  came  the  Jews  and 
dissenters,  accustomed  to  use  the  public  schools,  desiring  to 
make  them  even  more  neutral  rather  than  less  neutral,  appre- 
hensive that  of  public  schools  allotted  separately  to  denominations 
their  own  share  might  be  small.  Next  c^ine  an  important 
section  of  the  Protestant  party,  the  Protestants  of  the  New 
School  as  they  are  called,  ....  whose  stronghold  is  in  the 
University  of  Groningeii,  who  take  their  theolog}-  from  the 
German  rationalists,  and,  while  they  declare  themselves  sincerely 
Christian,  incline,  in  their  own  words,  *  to  consider  Christianity 
rather  by  its  moral  side  and  its  civihsing  eftbct  than  by  its 
dogmatic  side  and  its  regenerating  effect.*§     For  these  persons 

*  I.e.  the  retention  of  tlie  words  "  toxUes  les  vertus  Chrdtiennes  et  soeiaies,'^ 

t  ^^  cUveloppenient  du  sentiment  moral  et  reliyieujc" 

X  Cf.  E.  Lacheret  (G/ioses  fie  HoUande),  \).  63  :  "  un  homme  superieury 
dont  le  cardctere  canime  le  talent  imjH>$aient  le  resjyect  a  touSy  un  chef  qui  a 
lui  geul  valait  une  armee.^^ 

§Cp 
tantdt 
viteur 

6589. 
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the  general  chanictcr  of  the  religious  teac'liing  of  the  Dutch 
schools  under  the  law  of  1806,  the  "  Christianity  common  to  all 
sects  "  taught  in  them,  was  precisely  what  they  desired.  Finally, 
the  neutral  schools  were  upheld  by  the  whole  liberal  party,  bent 
in  Holland,  as  elsewhere,  to  apply  on  every  possible  occasion  their 
favourite  principle  of  the  radical  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
bent  to  exclude  religion  altogether  from  schools  w^hich  belong  to 
the  State,  because  with  religion,  they  said,  the  State  ought  to 
have  no  concern  whatever.* 

"  The  party  which  really  triumphed  was  that  of  the  Protest- 
aats  of  tne  New  School.  They  owed  this  triumph  less  to  their 
own  numbers  and  ability  than  ts  the,  conformity  of  their  viewi 
with  the  language  of  tlio  legislation  of  1806.  That  legislation 
was  dear,  and  justly  dear,  to  the  people  of  Holland ;  a  school 
system  had  grown  up  under  it  of  w-hich  they  mi^ht  well  be 
proud ;  they  nad  not  generally  experienced  any  senous  incon- 
venience from  it.  .  .  The  new  law,  therefore,  .  .  .  still 
used,  like  the  old  law,  the  word  Christian.  It  still  declared  that 
the  object  of  primary  education  was  to  "  develop  the  reason  of 
the  yoimg,  ana  to  train  them  to  the  exercise  of  all  Cliristian 
and  social  wtues.  .  .  Popular  instruction  in  Holland  is 
therefore  still  (1861)  Christian.  But  it  is  Christian  in  a  sense  so 
large,  so  wide,  from  which  everything  distinctive  and  dogmatic 
is  so  rigorously  excluded,  that  it  might  as  well,  perhaps,  have 
rested  satisfied  with  calling  itself  moral.  .  .  .  The  Jews 
might  be  satisfied,  but  the  orthodox  Protestants  were  not. 
.  .  .  M.  Groen  van  Prinstcrer  made  a  final  effort  against  the 
new  law.  '  If  this  law  passes,*  he  cried,  *  Christianity  itself  is 
henceforth  only  a  sect.  ...  we  shall  have  not  only  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  the  sepimtion  of  Church  and  State,  but  we  shall  have 
the  separation  of  State  and  reUgion  ...  If  the  Constitution 
makes  the  irreligious  school  a  necessity,  revise  the  Constitutioa* 
When  the  law  passed  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Chamber,  and 
retired  into  private  lifc."f 

But  It  is  now  time  to  deal  with  the  law  itself  It  has  already 
been  said  that  it  conferred  upon  the  communes  the  right  to 
subsidise  private  denominational  schools,  but  that  the  receipt  of 
such  a  subsidy  by  a  school  involved  the  severance  of  its  con- 
nexion with  any  denomination  and  the  adoption  of  the  religious 
"neutrality"  of  the  public  school.  The  provision  placing  the 
school-rooms  at  the  disposiil  of  the  clergy  of  the  various  com- 

*  Cf.  the  words  of  M.  van  der  Brugglien,  a  disciple  of  Vinet,  q^uoted  by 
M.  Ijacheret  {Choses  de  Hollande\  p.  (J2  :  "  La  cause  du  christinnisme  ,  . 
t('est  jKif  una  affaire  d'Etat.  J I  en  residfe  que  .  .  la  ou  PEtat  doit 
donner  P instruction^  vtllt-ci  ue  i^eut  amir  jnmr  hut  Pavauttnient  de  la 
vei'ite  chretiiuvfy /Hirce  f/iu  crtte  (eui>rv  est  a/mffft'temeut  en  dehors  du  droity 
du  jtouroir^  et  de  la  )nhsion  de  rEtntT 

t  Matthew  Arnold,  o/?.  rit,,  pp.  14o,  146.  For  the  voting  see  Steyn  Parve, 
op.  at.,  p  '2'^. 
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mimions  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  outside  the 
regular  school  hours  lias  also  been  noticed. 

By  the  law  of  1857  wide  powers  were  given  to  the  communal 
authorities.  It  became  their  function  to  determine  the  number 
of  schools  in  their  district,  to  decide  whether  subsidies  should  be 
granted  to  private  schools,  to  nominate  teachers,  and  to  suspend 
or  revoke  their  appointment.  But  these  powers  carried  with 
them  a  large  increase  in  the  communal  expenditure.  Practi- 
cally, it  became  the  duty  of  the  commune  to  aefray  the  expenses 
of  primary  education :  for,  though  the  State  and  the  Provinces 
were  empowered  to  subsidise  those  eommaveswXxo^a  expenditure 
on  education  was  necessarily  beyond  their  resources,  they  were 
not  obliged  to  do  so  on  principle.  In  such  cases  the 
GroveiTiment  and  the  Province  each  contributed  an  equal 
share.  But  the  provision  was  rarely  used.  In  187G  only  7  per 
cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  on  education  was  met  in  this  way. 

To  lighten  the  burden  thus  imposed  upon  them  the  communal 
authorities  were  pennitted  to  exact  school  fees.  But  they  were 
also  empowered  to  give  exemption  to  the  poor  who  were  *'  on  the 
rates,"  and  even  to  those  who  were  unable  to  pay  school  fees, 
although  they  received  no  poor  law  aid.* 

Certain  changes  were  also  made  in  the  system  of  inspection. 
Three  grades  of  mspectors  were  provided  for,  viz. :  (a)  tne  local 
commissions  appointed  by  communal  councils  ;  (h)  honorary 
district  inspectors  whose  expenses  were  paid  (indemnity  de 
diplacement) ;  and  (c)  the  provincial  inspectors  who  were  paid  as 
regidar  Government  officials.  Both  the  district  and  the  pro- 
vincial inspectors  were  appointed  by  the  King,  and  the  country 
was  divided  into  ninety-nve  districts  for  inspection.  Matthew 
Arnold  writes,  "  between  the  provincial  inspectors  and  the 
Minister,  the  law  of  1857  has  onutted  to  place  inspectors-general. 
M.  de  Laveleye,  in  general  the  warm  admirer  of  the  Dutch 
school-inspection,  considers  this  omission  most  unfortunate." 
The  new  law  also  provided  for  pensions  for  teachers  in  public 
schools,  one-third  of  which  was  to  be  borne  by  the  commxiTies, 
and  the  remainder  by  the  Government.  Lastly,  in  commxm^9 
with  a  population  of  more  than  3,000,  a  special  school  committee 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  communal  council. 

The  Act  of  1857  appears  to  have  satisfied  the  Catholic  more 
than  the  Protestant  interest.t  This  was  not  onlv  l^eeause  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Catholics  towards  the  **  neutral "  school  which 

*  Art.  33.  " .  .  .  .  les  jxtuvret  a^sist^s  et  ceux  qui,  hien  que  non 
unist^nont  impuismnfs  it  jyif/er  la  retribution  scolmr4,en  sont  dispenUB^ 
— M.  Moyersoen  speaks  ot  ^''  Labu9  qu^  faimient  certaines  communet  de 
leur  droit  de  renare  Vdcole  ofiir.idle  gratuiie^  meme  pour  les  en/ants  iwn 
indigenti^ 

+  On  denonrn  IVcolf  j)ublii/ue,  trtte  eroie  mu4  jfriere,  sans  Bibl^ySaus/oi, 
comme  un  flrau ;  on  tntvailla  a  la  rendre  (oujours  moins  chretienfiry  en 
d^toumant  leu  jeunes  in^itutenrn  jtieu.r  d'entrer  an  service  de  l^Etai ;  les 
pcuteurs  ortkodoxet  sefirent  une  sorte  de  ifrntpule  d^en  franrhir  les  seuiL — 
Ckoies  de  Hollander  p.  56 ;  see  p.  65  for  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  alter- 
native policy  that  the  denominational  jwrty  might  have  adopted. 
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has  already  been  described  *  but  also  because  in  the  Catholic  pro- 
vinces of  the  South  the  public  school  was  often,  in  reality, 
denominational,  owing  to   the   practice   in  regard  to  the  ap- 

S)intment  of  teachers  instituted  by  the  decree  of  1842. 
n  the  other  hand,  the  orthodox  Protestants,  together 
with  the  Catholics  of  the  Northern  provinces,  had,  from  the  first, 
grave  objections  to  the  new  law.  Their  principal  complaint  was 
that  it  made  it  impossible  for  the  denominational  school  to  compete 
with  the  public  school.  Apart  from  the  grievance  that  they  were 
still  compelled  by  the  new  law  to  support  schools  not  attended 
by  their  children  there  was  real  ground  for  discontent  with  its 
administration  by  some  of  the  coramitnes,  who  interpreted  their 
power  to  exempt  from  school  fees  somewhat  too  liberally.  The 
subscribers  to  denominational  schools  had  frequently  to  contribute 
also  to  public  schools  in  which  instruction  was  given  gratuitously 
to  all  children,  irrespective  of  their  ability  to  pay  fees,  and  in 
despite  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  law. 

Thus  it  was  that  gratuitous  instruction  became  the  bugbear  of 
the  supporters  of  denominational  schools.  The  grievance — and 
it  was  real,  for  the  law  was  frequently  infringed — was  of  course 
stated  in  terms  of  finance.  A  school  in  which  the  instruction 
was  free  cost  the  commune  so  much  more  than  a  school  in 
which  fees  were  exacted.  It  was  held  that  local  rates  for  educa- 
tion were  already  high  enough,  and  that  it  was  monstrous  to 
raise  them  still  higher  by  dispensing  with  fees  when  parents 
were  perfectly  able  to  pay  them.  The  real  fact  was  that  it 
mattered  very  little  to  the  jmrents  of  public  school  children 
whether  they  paid  their  contribution  in  the  form  of  fees  or  in 
the  form  of  an  increased  rate.     It  mattered  very  much  to  the 

Earents  of  denominational   school  children,  who  already  paid 
•ighly  enough  for  a  commodity  which  they  could  not,  or  would 
not.  use. 

In  1865  there  were  263  coonmun^sm  which  no  school  fees  were 
charged.  This  feature  of  the  law  of  1857  was  reproduced  in  the 
law  of  1878,  and  the  abuse  of  the  power  to  grant  exemption  from 
school  fees,  persisted  also,  especially  it  seems,  in  Friesland.f 

When  the  Act  of  1857  came  into  force  2,516  out  of  a  total  of 
3,473  schools  were  "  public  " ;  and  of  the  957  "  private  "  schools 
25  only  were  aided  by  the  connmunes.  During  the  first  two 
years  Kblical  history  was  taught  in  most  schools,  because,  though 
jt  was  not  made  compulsory,  it  was  not  forbidden  by  the  new 
law,  but  in  1861  the  Jews  at  the  Hague,  demanded  that  it  should 
be  struck  oft*  from  the  list  of  subjects  that  might  be  taught,  and 
of  course  their  desire  was  complied  with.  The  teachers  began 
to  teach  Biblical   historv   on   Saturdavs   onlv.     One  inspector, 

*  The  French  ritmniontane  new8r>ai»er,  IJUniverSy  declared  about  1857 
that  "scepticism  in  Holland,  niodifiea  by  the  national  character,  ha«  much 
•sweetness '  indeed,  l)ecause  it  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  destruction 
of  Protestant  institutions." — See  CmiteinjHn'arf/  Review^  vol.  viii.,  p.  110. 

t  "  Les  ahiis  fnrenf  n<jm(*rfiw  (i.e.  after  1878).  En  Fn'sty  d^s  que  dans 
vne  commune  s^taLliimii  wu  i^cole  jmi^e  V administration  communale 
Remprtsnwt  de  rendre  ren8ctr/nen\ent  jmlUc  t/ratuit." — Moyersoen,  p,  13, 
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Professor  de  Groot,  urged  the  teachers  in  his  district  to  teuch 
Biblical  history.  But  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  Drenthe  sent  in  a 
protest  to  the  Government,  and  this  inspector  of  twerty-ei^ht 
years*  standing  was  compelled  to  resign.  The  Roman  (Jatholics 
found  the  Jews  welcome  allies  against  Protestantism  in  the 
public  schools. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1867  to  better  the  position  of  the 
"  private "  schools.  M.  de  Brauw,  a  member  of  the  ultra- 
Protestant  party,  introduced  a  measure  empowering  the  com- 
munes  to  make  grants-in-aid  to  demoninational  *' private" 
schools,  under  certain  restrictions  to  prevent  abuse,  but  for- 
bidding them  to  provide  free  instruction  unless  all  the  expenses 
of  primary  instruction  could  be  met  without  any  demand  on 
communal  funds,  while  allowing  them  to  close  the  public  school 
if  it  were  only  attended  by  a  small  number  of  pupils,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  establishment  of  "  private  "  schools.  A  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Chamber  prevented  any  discussion  of  the  measure. 
In  the  following  spring  Heemskerk  proposed  to  adopt  M.  de 
Brauw's  proposals  iis  to  the  limiUition  of  free  primary  instruction 
at  the  expense  of  the  comDiune, 

But  none  of  these  proposals  siu*vived  the  political  changes  of 
the  time.  They  are  interesting  because  they  snow  that  sooner  or 
later  (and  it  was  not  until  1889)  the  question  of  denominational 
schools  would  have  to  be  settled. 

Yet  another  proposal,  more  original  and  sweeping,  but  with 
the  same  tendency,  was  made  by  the  Calvinist  party.  The  State, 
it  was  proposed,  should  indemnify  those  who  supported  a 
denominational  school  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  it,  and  on  the  scale  of  the  average  expenses  per  scholar 
of  pubUc  instruction  in  the  same  commune*  Needless  to  say, 
this  proposal  shared  the  fate  of  others,  less  ingenious,  direct^ 
towards  the  same  end.  The  Calvinist  proposal  of  M.  Kuyper  was 
followed  by  the  Conservative  proposal  of  M.  Heemskerk.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Conservative  Cabinet  from  1874  to  1877.  His 
celebrated  proposal  was  rather  insidious,  for  it  began  by  abolish- 
ing all  grants  to  denominational  schools  even  under  the  pro- 
hibitive restriction,  which  made  a  private  school  in  receipt  oi  aid 
ipso  facto  a  public,  i.e.,  a  neutral,  school.  So  far  it  was  a  con- 
cession to  the  Liberal  platform ;  and  it  emphatically  rejected 
the  aystenie  de  re^titnt'ton  proposed  by  Kuyper.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  in  reality  designed  to  restrict  the  power  of  the 
coniniiLTies  to  give  a  free  education.  They  were,  according  to 
the  proposal,  to  exact  school  fees,  unless  it  could  be  sho^vn  that 
all  tne  expenses  of  communal  administration  could  be  covereii 
without  ratsing  a  local  conununal  rate  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

*  Bimson  writes  of  this,  the  Kuyper  proixwal,  "  cVtotf  une  mnniere 
d^tounh^e  defaire  alltm^r  aux  Scales  nnv^ex  une  stifwention  offtciellfy  tout  en 
/luflant  Us  2»'escni*ti<mi  de  r article  S  de  la  Im,  qui  eaiijeait  des  ^cole» 
pr^tendant  a  une  movent  ion  de  ce  genre  qu'elles  renon^assenl  a  leur  caractere 
c(mfessif/7iel"  M.  Kuyper  (Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  in 
the  Government  formed  in  July,  1901)  wa.s  a  pastor  in  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  a  m-ofessor  in  the  Calvinist  I'nivei-sity  at  Amstei-dam,  and  the 
editor  of  tne  **  Staudaard,"  then  the  or^an  of  the  anti-revoluti'>nar>'  party 
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The  Lihoral  party,  who  did  not  at  all  wish  to  restrict  gratuitous 
education  to  those  families  who  were  unable  to  pay  fees,  resisted 
Heemskerk's  proposal  with  all  their  force.  The  elections 
increased  their  numbers,  and  on  November  4th,  1877,  a  new 
Liberal  Cabinet  was  actually  formed  under  M.  Van  de  Goppello. 

At  this  point  we  are  able  to  quote  contemporary  evidence 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  dissatismction  caused  by  the  school 
system  of  the  law  of  1857.  M.  de  Laveleye,  writing  in  1872, 
noted  that  all  process  in  school  attendance  was  suspended : — 
*' Le  coti  U  pliLsfdcfieux  de  la  situation  d€  Venseignement,  c'eat 
que  le  progr^  de  la  freqiventati^n  des  icoles  est  suspendu.  De 
divers  cotds  me  me  il  y  a  diminution  ^  fait  grave,  car  partout 
dans  les  autres  pays,  an  avan<:e"* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  low  average  of  attendance  at  that  time 
was  lai^ely  due  to  the  antipathy  felt  by  a  great  part  of  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  population  towards  £he  "neutral" 
character  of  State  education.  De  Laveleye,  however,  doei  not 
say  so ;  though  he  is  careful  to  remark  that  the  organisation  of 
schools  had  become  a  party  question,  and  that  all  good  citizens 
should  unite  in  developing  primary  education.!  That  this  was 
the  real  reason  of  the  irregular  attendance  which  de  Laveleye 
deplored  in  1872  ia  well  borne  out  by  the  remarks  made 
to  Matthew  Arnold  by  M.  van  Hoijtema  in  1861. 
He  told  him  that  "  in  the  large  towns,  at  any  rate,  there 
was  an  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  inadequate  religious 
instruction  of  tno  public  schools,  an  increasing  demana  for 
schools  where  a  real  definite  religious  instruction  was  given."  He 
added  that  this  was  "a  grave  state  of  things";  and  that 
"  Government  would  probaby  be  driven  to  do  something  in  order 
to  try  to  remove  the  present  objections "  to  the  public  schools. 
Matthew  Arnold  did  not  regam  this  testimony  as  decisively 
establishing  the  failure  of  the  then  recent  school  law  of  1857. 
"But  it  is  evident,"  he  says,  "that  the  example  of  Holland 
cannot  at  this  moment  be  ap|)ealed  to  as  exhibiting  the  complete 
success  of  the  non-denominational  principle."^  This  was  written 
ten  years  before  M.  de  Laveleye*s  book :  what  was  true  in  1861 
had  become  a  truism  by  1871. 

M.  de  Laveleye's  estimate  of  the  law  of  1857  was  a  high  one. 
He  considered  it  to  be  in  certiiin  aspects  one  of  the  best  educa- 
tional laws  then  existing.  If  it  did  not  produce  the  remarkable 
results  obtained  in  Denmark  and  in  Grermany,  it  was  because  it 
enacted  neither  compulsory  attendance  nor  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion. Without  these  two  measures  it  was  impossible,  he  thought, 
to  get  all  the  children  to  come  to  school,  however  excellent  might 
1)0  the  education  offered  to  them.  But  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events  we  may  well  question  whether  it  would  have  made  for  pro- 
gress to  enact  gratuitous  education  at  that  period ;  and  as  for  the 

*  ]».  262.  "  L'Instniction  du  Peuple."  Emile  de  Laveleye.  Paria* 
Hachette.     1872. 

•♦•  Ihid,  p.  257. 

X  Cf.  Lacheret,  p.  08  :  'Tecofe  neutre,  qui  (fevaitSfre  Vicolede  tous  n*^t< 
plug  qu^  V4co}e  de  (a  niajcrit^,  et  cPune  majorit(i  iam  resse  d^croissante,** 
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compulsory  clauses,  the  lack  of  which  de  Laveleye  notices,  they 
have  not  been  added  to  Holland's  educational  legislation  until 
last  vear  (1900),  and  then  only  as  the  fruit  of  the  successftil 
working  dimng  ten  years  of  the  settlement  made  in  1889. 

In  1871  a  revision  of  the  education  law  was  called  for  and  a 
Bill  was  presented  Mith  the  object,  not  of  altering  the  general 
principles  of  the  legislation  of  1857,  but  rather  of  improving  the 
s(diools  by  augmenting  the  number  of  teachers,  raising  their 
qualifications,  and  fixing  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils. 
The  Bill  never  got  as  fur  as  dcoate. 

Finally,  in  1878,  a  new  education  act  was  passed.  An  amend- 
ment was  proT)osed  by  the  religious  parties  during  the  de- 
bates, authorismg  the  cammitnes  to  subsidise  denominational 
schools;  but  it  was  thrown  out.  Indeed  the  law  actually  defined 
"  private"  (i.e.  denominational)  schools  who  accepted  communal 
grants  to  be  ipso  facto  public  («>.  "neutral ")  schools.  Public 
edumtion,  then,  still  kept  its  "  neutral  "  character.  The  Liberals 
demanded  the  abolition  of  the  pupil-teacher  system,  but  it  was 
retained.  Pupil-teachei's  were,  however,  no  longer  to  be  reckoned 
in  calculating  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils.  The 
communal  authorities  were  once  more  authonsea  to  give 
instruction  absolutely  free  of  cost.  The  commune  retained  the 
admmistrative  powers  conferred  by  the  law  of  1857,  although 
the  annual  expenditure  of  the  State  on  education  now  bore  a 
direct  ratio  to  the  communal  expenditure ;  and,  as  an  immediate 
consequence,  increased  alx)ut  nmefold.  Wliereas  the  State  had 
formerly  paid  only  the  pensions  of  public  school  teachers  after 
forty  years  of  service,  it  now  (by  the  law  of  1878)  undertook  to 
make  good  to  every  com  m we  30  per  cent,  of  its  expenses. 

The  system  of  inspection  was  once  more  readjusted.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  districts  now  took  the  place  of  the  ninety-five 
districts  created  in  1857.  Every  district  was  to  comprise  at 
least  two  (tn^oiidiasementM.  Aryondissemeitt  inspectors  were 
honorary,  though  their  expenses  were  paid ;  district  inspectors 
receivea  a  fixed  payment. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  position  of  schools  at  the 
dates  1857  and  1878  respectively,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  express 
such  a  thing  in  numbers.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a 
"  private  school  receiving  a  subsidy  from  a  commune  "  necessarily 
meant  either  a  school  that  had  severed  its  connection  with  a 
religious  denomination  or  a  school  that  had  never  had  such  a 
connection.  In  any  rase  the  receipt  of  a  communal  grant 
carried  with  it  the  "  neutrality  "  of  the  school. 

;      18.">7.       ,      1878. 


Public  schools    -        -        -        -         2,510  2,731 

Private  schools  -        -       -        -  i         9o7  1,095 


Total  number  of  schools    -        -  ;       3,473  3,826 


Private  schools  receiving   sub-  i 

Bidied  horn  communes     -        -  I  25  120 
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A  regulation  issued  soon  after  the  new  law  had  been  passed 
provided  that  girls  in  training  at  normal  schools  should  reside 
in  the  buildings,  and  that  the  men  should  live  outside ;  also  that 
a  practice  school  should  be  attached  to  each  normal  school. 

The  law  of  1878  created  a  financial  problem  and  aggravated 
the  long-standing  religious  difficulty.  M.  Moyersoen  states  that 
during  the*  twenty-three  years  from  1857  to  1880  (that  is  to  say 
during  the  financial  regime  established  in  1857)  only  fifteen 
million  florins  were  spent  by  Government  on  education. 
In  the  four  years,  1880  to  1884  (that  is  to  say  so  long  as  the 
financial  rigime  of  1878  remained  intact),  the  Government 
expenditure  on  education  exceeded  twenty-five  millions.  The 
same  writer  notes  that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  grants  made  by 
the  State  during  these  tour  years,  the  expenditure  of  the 
communes  became  every  year  more  and  more  burdensome. 
The  discontent  of  the  religious  bodies  was,  moreover,  aggravated 
by  a  new  provision  empowering  the  King  to  determine  now  far 
the  buildmgs  of  private  primary  schools  should  be  subjected  to 
the  hygienic  regulations  enforced  upon  public  schools.* 

Two  years  after  the  new  law  came  into  force,  i.<?.,  in  1882, 
the  power  of  the  King  to  apply  these  structural  rules  to 
private  denominational  schools  was  restricted  to  those  private 
schools  which  received  communal  grants;  and  this  meant,  of 
course,  private  schools  not  connected  with  any  denomination. 
Again,  two  years  later,  the  law  of  July,  1884,  relieved  the 
Government's  educational  budget  by  excluding  from  the  local 
expenditure,  to  which  the  State  was  liable  to  contribute  thirty  per 
cent.,  the  large  items  of  "  maintenance  of  school  buildings  "  and 
"furniture  and  apparatus."  The  same  law  reduced  the  legal 
proportion  of  teachei*s  to  pupils  with  the  object  of  effecting  an 
economy  both  for  ihe  Government  and  for  the  commune. 

But  these  changes  could  not  be  expected  to  do  more  than 
temporarily  relievq  the  pressure.  "  The  school  question  had  by 
then  become  a  burning  Question ;  it  agitated  men's  mincis 
more  than  any  other. "f  In  1883,  through  the  influence  of 
Heemskerk,  a  commission  of  sixteen  members  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  possible  modifi<jations  of  the  Constitution.  The 
commission  coiUd  not  agree  as  to  the  form  that  the  new  consti- 
tutional pronouncement  on  education  should  take;  and  when 
the  Government  proposed  its  series  of  amendments  in 
April,   1885,  there   was  much  disappointment   that  education 


♦  r?(f<?  Moyersoen,  p.  14.     *'.     .     .     .    loinde  terminer  la  ItUte  scolaire 
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t  La  question  srrdaire  etait  devemie  h'i7laute  ;  vu/le  auti^e  iCarjitnil 
daxHiiitage  hf  esprits.-'  ^foyei-soen,  op.  cit.,  p.  IT).  This  was  true  seven 
years  later  in  18JX) : — "«'/7  t/ a  une  f/uestian  qui  inMte,  (Vetre  ap[»elt^e  hi 
'iei^nwe  hrouill^t  dt  la  ^n/itique  ct'titemporaine,  c\'st  hien  la  question 
scolaire,**    Laclierot,  p.  59 
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found  no  place  among  them.  The  pressure  of  public  opinion 
compelled  them,  however,  to  make  an  attempt  six  months  later 
(November  1,  1885.)  After  a  series  of  amendments,  which,  like 
the  proposed  revision,  centred  in  the  question  of  gratuitous 
instruction,  the  Ministry  was  finally  thrown  out  on  the  educa- 
tional issue. 

The  proposal  made  by  Dr.  Schaepman  is  an  interesting  antici- 
pation of  the  attitude  finally  adopted  by  the  Government  in 
1889.     It  began  with  the  words  "  education  is  free."  * 

The  most  important  paragraph  was  as  follows : — "  The  cost  of 
the  primary  qduciition  given  to  the  poor,  or  to  those  who,  while 
not  poor,  are  unable  to  pay  the  school  fees,  shall  be  returned  by 
the  State,  according  to  a  Uiriff,  hereafter  to  be  fixed,  to  the 
primary  schools  attended  by  those  children."  More  important 
still  was  Dr.  Schaepman's  declaration  during  the  debate  of  June 
1st,  1887  : — "  Justice  demands  that  the  State  Treasury,  which  is 
opened  for  the  neutral  school,  shall  be  opened  also  for  the 
denominational  school.  The  latter  cannot  be  branded  as 
infamous ;  the  assistance  of  the  State  cannot  be  pitilessly  with- 
held from  it.  .  .  .  Tlie  Chamber  cannot  put  an  end.  to  the 
educational  controversy ;  it  is  the  consequence  of  the  different 
points  of  view  from  which  the  various  parties  look  upon  life. 
But  at  least  the  Chamber  can  assure  to  all  equal  rights  and  the 
same  freedom." 

The  proposal  was  eventually  throA\Ti  out ;  and  when  the  new 
constitution  was  published  the  original  declaration  of  1848 
remained  untouched.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
declaration  implied  that  no  gi-ant  could  le<(aily  be  made  to 
denominational  schools.  Hecmskerk  himself  declared  that,  in 
his  opinion,  a  law  apportioning  grants  to  *'  private"  schools  would 
be  constitutional ;  and  we  shall  see  that  soon  afterwards  a  law  of 
this  nature  was  not  opposed  as  definitely  unconstitutional,  f 

"  Though  the  Dutch  Protestants  number  only  about  2,700,000 
souLs,  there  were  in  1888  no  less  than  480  Bible  schools 
supported  by  voluntary  gifts,  with  1,000  teachei*s  and  70,000 
pupils.  These  schools  had  an  annual  income  of  three  millions 
of  florins,  they  had  a  subscribed  capital  of  sixteen  millions  of 
florins  or  about  £1,340,000.  During  ten  years  their  pupils 
were  steadily  increasing ;  they  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  pupils  in  the  State  schools,  and  in  fighting  the  battle 
of  denominational  schools  the  Evangelical  Protestants  Avere 
supported  by  the  Catholics.  It  was  impossible  to  be  blind 
to  the  significance  of  these  facts,  ana  when,  in  1887,  a 
lowerin]^  of  the  suffrage  at  last  brought  the  anti-revolutionary 
party    into    power,    a    considerable    section    of    the    Liberals 

*  CoiiHtitution  of  1848  :  *'  L^enscit/nefnent  est  lihre,  snuf  la  surt^ilfance 
fh  rmitoini^y  Pio]^>sjil  of  Dr.  Scluiepman  :  ^^  L'nistfffnemenf  asf  lilive.^ 
Dr.  Scliaepraan  himself  wiis  a  lloiiian  Catholic  ])riest,  on  the  staff  of  the 
Seminary  at  llijzenlmr^,  and  a  distinguished  orator  and  poet, 

t  Set  below,  p.  334, 
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concurred  with  tlioin  in  a  compromise  which  was  based  on 
a  svstom  mu(rh  like  that  which  exists  in  England,  and  which 
lias  been  very  generally  ar<M^])te(l." * 

Soon  after  the  elections  of  1888  Baron  A.  E.  Mackay,  the  now 
Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  put  forth  a  remarkable 
memorandum,  from  whi<h  the  followmg  passages  are  here 
imnslated. 

"Since  in  1848,f  c(Uieation  was  declared  free,  if  only  un- 
willingly and  beciiuse  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem,  private  instruc- 
tion has  accomplished,  in  circumstances  little  fiivourable  to  its 
development,  so  great  an  extension  that  now  more  than  27  per 
cent,  of  the  children  in  the  whole  country  attend  private 
schools;  and  the  legislator  who  has  our  national  education 
at  heart  nmst  reckon  with  them.  In  spite  of  the  denial 
made   even    in    1878    of   the  possibility    ot    rivalry    between 

t)ublic  and  private  education,  that  rivalry  has  none  the 
ess  been  excited  in  practice,  and  has  profited  alike  the  public  and 
the  private  sections  of  primary  education.  The  development 
and  extension  of  private  instruction  are  natural  and  welcome : 
natural,  because  tnerc  is  perhaps  no  other  country  in  which 
religious  opinions  are  so  divergent  as  they  are  in  ours,  and 
beciiuse  the  public  school  cannot  satisfy  those  who  desire  for 
their  children  an  education  other  than  the  so-called  '  neutral  * 
education  given  in  public  schools ;  and  welcome,  because  it  is 
this  very  increase  m  the  number  of  private  schools  which 
proves  clearly  that  parents  attach  great  value  to  the  education 
their  children  receive.  Produced  and  developed  as  it  has  been 
by  private  initiative,  free  instruction,  far  from  meriting  our 
censure,  has  a  right  to  the  support  of  the  State.  The  State  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  education  of  the  nation ;  the  State 
alone  can  secure  the  existence  of  the  national  school  every- 
where and  always.  But  the  State  is  certainly  not  called  upon 
to  oppose  private  education,  nor  to  place  obstacles  in  its  path 
to  the  detriment  of  the  intellectual  development  of  the  nation. 

"  If  it  were  possible  for  the  sttite  to  get  its  expenditure  on 
public  education  re-imbursed  by  those  who  profit  by  it,  the 
problem  presented  to  us  since  1848  would  be  solved  or  nearly 
solved ;  but  seehig  that  that  is  not  possible,  the  State  is  obligecl 
to  supplement  to  some  extent  the  expenses  connected  with 
education  from  the  publie  funds,  and  that  puts  the  private 
schools  at  an  unfair  disadvantage. 

"  If  it  is  im])ossibIe  entirely  to  remove  this  injustice,  the  State 
CiiH  at  Iciist  help  to  modify  it  by  no  longer  excluding  private 


*  Lecky's  *'  Democracy  and  liil)crty,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  59, 60.  See  also  La^^heret, 
p  67,  Note  2,  wlici-e  an  account  is  given  of  the  four  great  Societies  that 
supiK)rt  the  Christian  and  Bil»Io  schools. 

t  /.e.,  since  the  constitutional  declaration  "  Len^Hfuenient  eft  libre^  mnj 
ta  surrnfhnicf  de  rantont^,'' 
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schools  from  its  assistance  every  time  that  it  assigns  a  sum  of 
the  public  money  to  a  giunt  in  aid  of  education.     .     .     ."* 

The  two  main  fetitures  of  the  law  passed  in  December,  1889, 
by  Biiron  Mackay's  cabinet,  were  ( I ),  the  right  of  private 
denominational  schools  to  receive  Government  grants;  (2),  the 
obligation  of  pul)lic  schools  to  exact  fees.  The  first  meant  that 
the  Government  proposed  to  give  "  private  "  schools  a  grant,  in 
respect  of  every  teiicher  in  them,  equal  to  the  grant  given  to 
the  communes  for  every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  under 
their  control.  The  second  characteristic  of  the  law  has  been 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  account  above  given  of  the  con- 
troversy over  the  question  of  gratuitous  instruction.  Some 
words  of  Dr.  Schaepman's  will  make  things  still  clearer.  Theo- 
retically and  at  first  sight  the  (juestion  of  gratuitous  instruction 
seemed,  he  said,  to  require  an  attirmative  solution.  But  "  the 
language  of  practice  is  very  difterent;  every-day  facts  prove  that 
in  this  matter  the  character  and  customs  of  the  people  nuist  be 
reckoneii  with.  •PMucation  free  of  charge  :  they  are  tine  sound- 
ing words,  but  they  make  very  little  impression  upon  a  people 
given  to  thoughtful  calculation,  and  apt  to  estimate  the 
value  of  things  according  to  the  number  of  crowns  they 
cost.  .  .  .  n  ith  persons  not  in  absolute  poverty  school  fees 
act  as  an  excellent  spur ;  their  effect  is  to  make  mrents  watch 
over  the  education  of  their  children  more  carehdly.  School 
fees  often  have  an  excellent  effect  even  upon  the  rich." 

Naturally,  however,  the  main  argiunent  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsory school  fees  was  the  necessity  of  pla(Mng  private 
aenominational  schools  upon  the  same  footing  as  public  schools, 
if  the  hostilities  between  them  were  to  have  an  end.  And  the 
objection  that  it  would  place  the  public  schools  at  a  dis- 
advantage by  compelling  them  alone  to  charge  fees  was  hardly 
convincing.  In  theory,  no  doubt,  the  instruction  given  in 
**  private  "  schools  coulcf  be  free  of  cost,  and  pupils  could  thus  be 
won  over  from  the  public  schools:  in  practice  scarcely  a  single 
'  private "  school  could  afibrd  to  dispense  with  feos.+  More- 
over, the  intention  of  the  legislature  was  not  to  put  the  publiij 
schools  at  a  disadvantage,  but  to  make  the  choice  of  a  school  abso- 
lutely free  for  parentis,  so  that  no  pecuniary  interest  should  influ- 
ence them  one  way  or  the  other.  '*  The  law  cannot  place  parents  in 
a  question  of  this  nature  in  the  dilemma — your  purse  or  your 
conscience.''^  Finally,  the  Queen,  by  Article  4(3  of  the  law,  was 
empowered  to  exenq)t  a  commune  from  this  obligation  upon 
proof  that  the  exaction  of  school  fees  was  an  obstacle  to  its 
educational  progress. § 

♦  Varyent  tie  toua  doit  etre  employe  au  profit  de  torn.  Pour  fax^orijuer 
reeffenient  Venseujnement  national  I  Etat  doit  reronnnitre  et  utouUnir  Us 
ecoles  qui  serrent  a  I'insfnicfiou  de  fa  nation.     I^cheret,  p.  74. 

+  Cf.  Moyersoen,  op.  rit.,  pp.  114,  1 20,  1 27,  24,  2.'),  2i>. 

1  Lacheret,  p.  75. 

5  Only  three  comnmntsi  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  school 
fee»  in  1^03. 
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The  result  of  these  provisions  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  figures  given  by  M.  Moyersoen  for  January  1,  1893 
Public  Schools :  226,546  children  received  free  education,  i.e., 
48  per  ceiit.  ;>»  Private  Schools:  56,552,  i.e.,  27  per  cent. 

lo  revert  once  more  to  the  first  of  the  two  principal  features 
tha*.  distinguished  the  law  of  1889.  For  a  long  period  the  Stat^ 
had  claimed  the  right  to  impose  certjiin  conditions  upon 
denominational  schools.  In  particular,  the  teachers  in  them  nad 
from  the  first  been  upon  the  same  footing  as  public  school  teachers, 
so  far  as  the  neccssiuy  ccrtificiites  oi  qualificiition  and  moral 
character  Avere  concerned.  To  Uike  another  instance  of  the  control 
exercised  bv  the  State  over  schools  to  which,  under  the  old 
system,  it  contributed  nothing,  the  law  of  1878  had  prohibited 
tne  use,  for  primary  instruction,  of  buildings  which  had  been 
declared  insanitary  by  the  Government  Medical  Inspector,  while, 
as  we  have  seen,  another  article  of  the  same  law  (soon  afterwards 
amended)  empowered  the  Sovereign  to  apply  the  hygienic  regula- 
tions for  public  schools  to  private  denominational  schools  also. 
It  was  urged  that,  since  the  State  could  impose  conditions  upon 
private  schools,  it  could  not  justly  withhold  from  them  its 
assistance.  The  right  to  exercise  control  over  schools  has  often 
been  claimed  by  tnose  who  contribute  to  their  cost :  and  some 
held  that  the  converse  was  no  less  reasonable  and  just — those 
who  control  schools  should  also  contribute  to  them. 

This  feature  of  the  law  of  1889  is  well  put  into  its  proper 
perspective  in  some  sentences  of  M.  Moyersoen's.  "  The  solution 
most  in  conformitv  with  the  principles  of  the  anti -revolutionary 
party  would  have  Tbeen  to  make  those  who  profit  by  the  public 
schools  pay  for  their  advantages.  It  was  this  solution  that  the 
great  apostle  of  the  part^,  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  had  upheld 
in  1857.  But  in  1889  its  application  was  no  longer  possible. 
The  State  ought  to  have  created  and  supported  a  Governmental 
type  of  education  in  denominational  scnools ;  it  had,  in  fact, 
attempted  to  compete  with  the  denominational  schools,  and  to 
place  them  in  an  unfair  position  of  inferiority.  It  now  renounced 
the  struggle,  and  decided  to  profit  equally  by  all  educational 
effort." 

Tlie  question  whether  or  not  the  law  accorded  with  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution  was  not  raised  during  the  debates.*  It  was, 
however,  questioned  whether  it  was  expedient  to  determine  by 
legislation  the  right  of  denominational  schools  to  Government 
siiDsidies.  None  tne  less,  the  law  passed  by  a  substantial  majority 
in  both  Chambers.  Its  success  was  mainly  due  to  the  generous 
and  Uberal  view  of  this  national  question  taken  by  an  important 
section  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  neutral  school  was  still  their 
ideal,  declared  this  section  of  the  party ;  but,  since  the  nation 


*  So  Moyersoen,  who  is  generally  accurate.  That  the  constitutional 
aspect  was  discussed  elsewhere,  there  is  no  doubt  ;  but  Lacheret  (p.  78) 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  dealt  with  also  in  the  debates  in  the  First 
Chamber. 
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had  not  been  able  to  adopt  the  neutral  school  system  con- 
tentedly, they  would  support  the  Government  measure  as  at 
once  a  peace-offering,  a  guarantee  of  educational  progress,  and 
an  equitable  award  in  a  contentious  and  long-standmg  difficulty. 
ITie  Liberal  party  renounced  its  long-clierished  hope — the 
neutral  State  giving  a  neutral  education  to  the  whole  nation 
by  means  of  public  schools;  the  clerical  and  the  anti-revolution- 
ary parties  despaired  of  their  ideal — the  Christian  State  giving 
in  denominational  schools  a  Christian  education  to  the  whole 
nation.  Both  came  to  perceive  that  national  unity  is  not  to  be 
sought  for  in  any  fonnuia  to  be  adopted  by  all  men,  whether 
that  formula  be  negative  or  positive.  They  recognisal,  in  fact, 
that  as  Matthew  Arnold  said, ''  the  State  is  of  the  religion  of  all 
without  the  fenaticism  of  any." 

A  Royal  decree  of  April  18,  1890.  extended  the  new  law  in 
some  matters  of  detail.  These,  together  with  the  law  of  1889,  will 
be  dealt  with  in  another  paper.  But  there  are  two  points  which 
demand  notice  here.  Article  11  of  the  Decree  of  1890  obliges 
the  commitmes  to  exact  a  school  fee  of  at  least  40  centimes 
from  all  those  who  are  not  rciiUy  poor,  except  in  cases  where 
the  Queen  gives  a  dispensation.  Article  12  admits  the  principle 
of  subsidies  to  schools  kept  by  private  individuals,  but  stipulates 
that  such  schools,  to  receive  a  subsidy,  must  be  directea  by  an 
institution  or  society  recognised  by  the  Government. 

Finally,  in  September,  1895,  a  slight  improvement  in  favour 
of  denominational  schools  was  eftected  by  an  addition  to  the 
law  of  1889.  Private  denominational  schools  by  that  law  were 
to  lose  their  right  to  a  subsidy  if  a  vacancy  as  headmaster  lasted 
more  than  six  months  or  as  undermaster  more  than  four 
months.  The  addition  of  1895  gave  the  Chamber  power  to 
excuse  the  managers  from  this  obligation  (i.e.,  to  ^nt  the 
subsidy,  though  the  conditions  were  not  fulfilled)  provided  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  managers*  declaration  that  tney  had  been 
unable  to  procure  a  teacher  in  spite  of  their  ofi'ers  of  adequate 
salary  (mcilyre  Uoffre  iVun  traitement  coiivenable). 

The  system  established  by  the  law  of  1889  is  still  in  force.  It 
may  be  held  to  have  eftected  a  final  settlement  of  fehe  only 
serious  difficulty  which  had  obstructed  the  progress  of  educiition 
in  Holland.*  Ihe  act  of  1900  embodies  a  few  small  changes ;  but 
in  reality  it  implies  only  that  compulsory  attendance  has  been 
grafted  on  to  the  existing  system. 

So  long  as  the  religious  difficulty  was  still  acute,  to  enact 
compulsory  attendance  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
successful  working  during  the  past  ten  years  of  the  compromise 
made  in   1889   with  the  religious  interests  in  education  has 

*  Although  the  attitude  of  the  supporters  of  denominational  schools 
towards  the  law  of  1889  has  been  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  **  Dankbaar 
maar  niei  voldaan  " — grateful,  but  not  satisfieo. 
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rendered    compulsory    attendance    practicable,   if   it    has    not 
succeedcil  in  making  it  welcome 

Finally,  since  a  history  may,  by  established  custom,  conclude 
with  a  moral  reflection,  the  following  sentences  written  by 
MatthcAv  Arnold  forty  years  ago  may  be  commended  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with,  or  interested  in,  the  subject :  "  The  power 
which  has  to  govern  men  must  not  omit  to  take  account  of  one 
of  the  most  powerfid  motors  of  men's  nature — their  religious 
feeling.  It  is  vain  to  tell  the  State  that  it  is  of  no  religion ;  it 
is  more  true  to  say  that  the  State  is  of  the  reUgion  of  all  its 
citizens,  without  the  fanaticism  of  any.  It  is  most  of  the 
religion  of  the  maiority,  in  the  sense  that  it  justly  establishes 
this  the  most  widely.  It  deals  with  all,  indeed,  as  an  authority, 
not  as  a  partisan  ...  it  allows  no  one  religious  body  to  persecute 
another ;  it  allows  none  to  be  irrational  at  the  public  expense ; 
.  .  .  but  it  does  not  attempt  to  exclude  religion  from  a 
sphere  which  naturally  belongs  to  it;  it  does  not  command 
religion  to  forego,  before  it  may  enter  this  sphere,  the  modes  of 
operation  Avhich  are  essential  to  it ;  it  does  not  attempt  to  impose 
on  the  masses  an  eclecticism  which  may  be  possible  for  a  few 
superior  minds.  It  avails  itself,  to  supply  a  regular  known 
demand  of  common  human  nature,  of  a  regular  known 
machinery." 

The  system  established  by  the  law  of  1889,  the  debates 
upon  the  law  of  1900,  and  the  general  situation  of  primary 
eaucation  in  Holland  at  the  present  time,  will  be  more  con- 
veniently dealt  with  in  separate  articles.  For  these  subjects 
belong  to  the  actual  present,  while  so  far  we  have  been  dealing 
with  a  development  which,  if  recent,  is  yet,  properly  speaking, 
historical. 

As  an  aid  towards  a  better  understanding  of  this  development 
and  a  supplement  to  the  few  remarks  upon  contemporary 
politics  that  have  crept  into  this  fragment  of  educational  history, 
a  table  of  chronology  nas  been  drawn  up  giving  (in  the  left-hand 
column)  the  political  events  of  Holland,  and  (m  the  right-hand 
column)  the  landmarks  of  the  educational  progression  which  has 
just  been  described. 
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A.  The  Ministerial  Circular  of  May  30,  1806,  together  with  some  of  the 

answers  made  by  the  various  Religious  Bodies. 

B.  Four  Details  in  regard  to  Dutch  Schools,  1800  to  1840:— 

(i.)  Labarre's  "  Phonic  Method,"  1802. 

(ii.)  The  ^^Simultaneous  Method"  of  Instruction,  1630  to  1840. 
(iii.)  School  Furniture,  1838  and  1850. 
(iv.)  Class-divisions  in  a  Dutch  Primary  School,  1830  to  1840. 

C  Bible  Teaching  in  Dutch  Primary  Schools.  Extracts  from  an  Article 
in  ^hmid!s  Enct/klopddie, 

D.  Some  generalisations  about  the  effects  of  Dutch  Primary  Education 
upon  the  National  Character.  By  Prof.  Alphonse  Leroy,  of  the 
University  of  Li^.     1860. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


POLinoAL  Evnrrs  nr  thi  NiTHiRLAirM. 


Educational  Chahqib  ni  tbm  Vithielands. 


War    declared    by    England    against    1780. 

Holland. 
Joseph  II.  demands  free  navi^tion  of    1784. 
*   the  Scheldt  and  revises  old  Imperial 

claims  in  Maestricht.    Datch  resist, 

sopported  by  Prussia  and  Sweden. 
Treaty    of     Fontainebleau     between    1785. 

Joseph  II.  and  the  Datch. 
The  "  Patriot "  party  in  Holland  deprive    1786. 

Stadtholder  of  the  command  of  the 

army. 
Enp^land    and    Prussia    interfere    in    1787. 

Holland   on    behalf    of    Prince    of 

Orange.    The  Prince  is  restored. 
Joseph  II.  declares  the  Netherlands  a    1787. 

province  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  ; 

out  oppoedtion,  heeuied  by  Van  oer 

Noot,  forces  him  to  revoke  the  union. 
Triple      Alliance      formed     between    1788. 

Enffland,  Prussia  and  Holland. 
Revolution  in  Belgium  against  Austrian    1789. 

rule.    Van  der  Noot  enters  Brussels. 
Belgium  throws  off  Austrian  rule  and    1790. 

declares  itself  a  Republic. :{: 
Death  of  Joseph  II.  (Feb.)  1790. 

In   Belgium,  the  democrat )  are  over-     1790. 

thrown  by  party  of  Van  der  Noot. 

Austrian^  reoccupy  the  country. 
National  Convention  of  France  declares    1793. 

war  a^inst  the  Stadtholder :  French 

Repnmicans  invade  Holland. 
French  conquest  of  Holland.  1794. 

French  enter  Amsterdam :  William  V.    1795. 
(Stadtholder)  escapes  with  his  family 

to  England  from  Scheveninffen. 
The  Batavian  Republic  established  in    1795. 
idliance  with  France. 


Battle    of    Camperdown :     defeat    of    1797. 
Dutch  fleet. 


1785.    Foundation   of    the    Sooiety   for   the 
Public  Welfare. 


New  Constitution  drawn  up. 


1798. 


New   Constitution,   Schimmelpenninck    1805. 

Grand  Pensionary  :  abolition  of  the 

Council  ot  tlie  Interior. 
Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland.  1806. 

January:  cessioTT  of  Zeeland.     July  1,    1810. 

abdication      of      Louis    Bonaparte. 

Holland  annexed  to  French  Empire, 

July  9. 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  formed     1813. 

for  the  House  of  Orange  by  union  of 

Holland,  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg. 

William  I.,  King  of  Holland. 


1796.  Suji^gestions  for  State  eontrol  of  Educa- 

tion   presented    to    the     National 
Assembly. 

1 797.  Magistrates  of  Amsterdam  ereet  schools 

for  the  poor  on  plans  suffseeted  bj 
the  Society  for  the  Public  Welftuv. 

1798.  Creation    of  the  Agency  of  National 

Education. 

1801.  FIRST  EDUCATION  LAW :  Govern- 
ment inspection  and  grants  to 
teachers. 

1803.     Extension  of  law  of  1801. 

1805.  (vrand  Pensionary  presents  new  ednoa- 

tiun  law. 

1806.  Law    of    1806    passed    by    Batavian 

Republic  ;  promulgated  April  3 :  rati- 
fied by  Louis  Bonaparte. 
SECOND  EDUCATION  LAW:   In- 
spection,  registration,  assistanee. 
[1811.   Cuvier  visits  Holland  and  reports  to 
University  of  France  on  its  ednea* 
tional  system.] 
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CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLE— confinwerf. 


POLinOAL  EY1NT8  IK  THI  NVTHIRLANDS— OOn^ 


EDUCATIONAL  CHANOKS  IN  THK  N'XtHIRLAVDfl— «me. 


Province  of  East  Friesland  ceded  to    1814. 

Hanover. 
Holland     and     Belgian     Netherlands    1815. 

reunited  by  Congress  of  Vienna. 
<*  Fundamental  Law."  1815. 


Revolution  of  July  in  Paris.    Rising  in    1830. 
Beleium :  Secession  of  Belgium  from 
HoUand.    London  Conference  on  the 
Belgian  question. 

I/eop<3d  L,  King  of  Belgium.    London    1831. 
Conference  frames  Belgian  Constitu- 
tion.   Dutch  invade  Belgium.     Eng- 
land and  France  support  Leopold. 

Siege     of     Antwerp.      English     fleet    1832. 
blockades  coast  of  Holland. 

Holland    recognises    independence   of    1833. 
Belgium  by  preliminary  treaty. 


Peace  with  Belgium.  William  L  accepts    1 839. 
final  award  of  London  Conference. 


William  L  abdicates. 


1840. 


Death  of  William  L  1843. 

William  XL  gives  new  Constitutien.  1848. 


Death  of  William  IL  :  William  111.     1849. 
ascends  throne. 

Roman  Catholic  liierarch  v  i-eestablished .     1 853. 


Law  defining  '* civil    personality''    of    1855. 
associations. 


The  great  inundations. 


1861. 


W.   Indies    slavfry    abolished.      Pro-      1863 
tectionist  Ministry.  to  1866. 


New  Ministry :  M.  de  Thorl^ecke. 


1868. 


Cession  o  Dutch  Guinea  to  G.  Britain.     1871. 


New  Ministry  :  M.  Devies. 


(um, 


1872. 


1815.  "Fundamental  Law"  (Art.  226)  con- 

tains   reaffirmation   of    principle   of 
State  control  of  Education. 

1816.  Establishment  of  Normal  Schools  at 

Haarlem  and  at  Lierre. 

1830.  Bill  permitting  private  persons  to  found 

schools  thrown  outbylStatea-General. 
Hoval  Decree  favouring  foundation  of 
denominational  schools. 

1831.  Belgium  in   new  Constitution  allows 

full  "  freedom  "  of  instruction. 


[1836.   Victor    Cousin    visits     Holland    and 
reports  on  its  education.] 


1842.    Decree  making  clergy  eli^ble  for  Pro- 
vincial Inspection  Commissions,  See. 


1848.  Revised  Constitution  declares  educa- 
tion to  be  free,  though  under  super- 
vision. 


1854.  Bill  dealing  with  both  Secondary  and 

Primary  Education  i\ithdrawn. 

1855.  Bill  similar  to  law  of  1806  introduced 

by  Conservative  party. 
1857.    THIRD  EDUCATION  LAW  i  "  Neu- 

trality  "  of  public  schools  continued. 
[1858.   De  Jjaveleye   publishes   his   "Debate. 

.  .  .  de  1857."] 
[1861.    Matthew  Amohl's  rei>ort.] 

1863.     Law       making      Burghers'     Schools 
'*  intermediate"  inst-c^  of  primary. 

1867.  Attempt   by  Orthodox  Protestants  t9 

better  position  of  "  private  "  schools. 

1868.  Heemskerk's  proposal  to  restrict  com- 

munal power  to  exempt  from  school 

fees. 
Kuyper's  proposal :    syst^me  de  resti- 

tvtion. 
[1871.   De  Laveleye  publishes    his  report  on 

Holland  in  "  T Instruction  du  Feiiple.''] 
1871.     Abortive    Bill    to     improve     schools, 

especially  with  regard  to  teachers. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE— coM<mt/erf. 


I  PoLinoAL  Events  in  thi  NiiHiRiANDS-eone. 


New  MiniBtiy :  M.  Heemskerk. 

iNew  Penal  Code. 

New  Ministry :  Von  de  Capello. 


New  Ministry :  Van  Lynden. 


1874. 
1875. 
1877. 


1879. 


Eduoational  Chanoib  in  thi  Nktbi&lanss— «(mt. 


1878.  FOURTH  EDUCATION  LAW: 
State  eontribates  90  per  cent,  to  cost 
of  schools. 

[1878.  Dr.  Steyn-Parve's  book  pablisheil.] 

1882.  King's  power  to  apply  hysioiic  roles 
to  "  private  "  schools  restncted. 


Heemskerk's  2nd  Ministry. 


Committee  to  revise  Constitution. 


1883.      1883. 


1884.   :    1884. 


New  Constitution  published   Novem-    1887. 
ber30. 

New  composite  Ministry  under  Baron    1888. 
Mackay  (anti-revolutionary). 


Kinff  declared  by  Parliament  incapable  1890. 
ot  conducting  Government     Death 
of  WiUiam  111.     Queen  Wilhelmina. 

New  Ministry  :  Vantienhoven.  1891. 

Labour  Riots.  1892. 

New  Ministry :  Jonkhen  Roell.  1894. 


Suffrage  Extension  Act 

New  Liberal  Ministry :  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  M.  Goeman 
Borgesius. 


1896. 
1897. 


1885. 


188 


i. 


1889. 


1890. 


Catholic  and  Anti  -  Revolutionary 
parties  demand  revision  of  education 
law  in  new  Constitution. 

Government  expenditure  on  eilacatioa 
relieved,  and  legal  proportion  of 
teachers  to  pupils  reducea  by  law  of 
July. 

March  I :  Education  omitted  from 
Constitutional  Revision.  Novem- 
ber 1 :  Government  forced  u>  revise 
declaration  on  Education.  Fall  of 
Liberal  Ministry. 

Dr.  Schaepman's  proposal :  new  Consti- 
tution merely  repeats  oonstltntional 
declaration  of  1848  on  education. 


FIFTH  EDUCATION  LAW  :  SetUe- 
ment  of  denominational  school  ques- 
tion. 

Royal  Decree  fixing  amount  of  school 
fees  and  otherwise  completing  law  of 
1889. 


1895.    Addition  of  clause  to  law  of  1889  in 

favour    of     denominational    ichodl 

managers. 
[1895.  M.  Moyersoen  publishes  his  book  on 

Dutch  education.] 
[1896.   M.  de  Loos*  book   on  Dutch   eduoa- 

tion.] 


Obligatory   personal   military   service    1898.   i 

Act  ! 

Coronation  of  Queen  Wilhelmina.  1900. 

Marriage  of  Queen  Wilhelmina  (Feb.)    1901. 
New    SKnistry    (Dr.    Kuyper    Prime    1901.  ' 

Minister)  July. 

Non.— In  ISM  the  Budget  deficit  wm  3  million  florins :   iu  1895  tlie  national  debt  waa  convertwd  from  H  Ptr  ecpl 

to  8  per  cent.  ;  1F97,  deficit  of  3,330,000  fl.  ;  18P8,  deficit  of  6,800,000  |l. 


SIXTH  EDUCATION  LAW:    Com- 
pulsory  education. 
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APPENDIX   A. 

The   Mini8T£KIal   Cikculak   of    May   30,   1806,  with  some  of  the 
Answers  made  by  the  V.utious  Religious  Bodies. 

The  following  is  the  circular  letter  addressed  bv  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  the  religious  bodies  in  May^  1806.  It  will  be  found  in  French  in 
Bnisson's  ^^ Dicttonnaire  d€  PMagogve  et  d! Instt'u^tum  PHifuiire^^  under 
Pat/8-BaSy  and  in  English  in  Mr.  Horner's  translation  of  Cousin's  Kei)ort 
(Appendix  B.,  p.  233).  Horner  also  gives  a  translation  of  several  of  the 
answers  received.  The  circular  and  the  extracts  from  the  answers  to  it, 
which  will  be  found  below,  have  been  taken  from  his  book. 

After  a  few  general  remarks  the  circular  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
(addressed  to  "all  Synods  of  the  Reformed  Church,  both  Dutch  and 
Walloon ;  Ck>nsistories  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Remonstrants,  and  Men- 
nonites;  and  Prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church)  proceeds  as 
follows : — 

" .  .  .  .  the  Gbvemment  expects  that  you  will  give  your  support  and 
assistance  to  these  educational  establishments  *  andf  invites  you,  by  the 
present  communication,  to  employ  your  powerful  inftuence  for  that  end. 

**  There  is  one  especial  part  of  the  education  of  the  young  in  which  the 
Giovernment  claims  your  co-operation,  namely,  their  instruction  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  different  communions. 

^  You  must  be  well  aware  that  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  our  country, 
there  has,  hitherto,  hardly  existed  a  single  school  in  which  the  master  has 
given  a  properly  regulated  religious  education.  Religioas  instruction  in  the 
schools  has  gone  no  farther  tnan  to  impress  upon  the  memory  of  the 
children,  and  make  them  repeat,  the  questions  and  answers  in  some 
catechism.  There  was,  however,  no  ground  to  expect  more  from  the 
masters  for  several  reasons.  Although  we  (Government  indulges  the  hope  ' 
that  the  newly  established  schools  will  lead  to  the  salutary  result  that  a 
regularly  organised  system  of  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion,  in  so  far 
as  concerns  the  historical  parts  and  (Jhristian  morals,  will  be  gradually 
introduced,  yet,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  does  not  consider  itself 
entitled  to  impose  an  obligation  upon  the  masters  to  teach  the  doctrines  of 
particular  sects. 

'*  If  Gk>vernment  has  thought  it  necessanr  on  that  account  to  separate 
instruction  in  particular  doctrines  entirely  from  ordinary  teaching  m  the 
school,  it  does  not  attach  less  importance  to  the  duty  of  providing  that  the 
children  shall  not  be  deprived  of  that  instruction ;  and  therefore,  having 
foU  confidence  in  your  good  dispositions  to  promote  these  salutary  ends 
and  the  welfare  of  tiie  youn^,  Grovemment  has  considered  that  it  could 
adopt  no  measure  more  effective  than  to  address  the  different  ecclesiastical 
bodies  in  this  Republic ;  and  to  invite  you,  as  I  now  do  by  this  letter, 
to  take  upon  yoiirselves  the  whole  religious  instruction  of  the  young,  either 
Inr  properly  arranged  lessons  in  the  catechism,  or  by  anv  other  means.  I 
snail  be  glad  to  learn  what  measures  you  may  adopt ;  whether  they  arc  to 
be  new,  or  the  revival  of  former  methods 

"  ....  I  conclude  with  commending  you  to  the  protection  of  the 
Most  High. 

"  May  JO,  1806.  "  Hend.  Van  STRiiLEN." 

Hie  answer  of  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  South 
Holland  consists  mahily  of  a  description  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  by 
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them  in  accordance  with  the  last  paragraph  of  the  circular.  Some  general 
remarks  were,  however,  made  in  tnis  answer. 

This  Christian  Synod  has  received  with  heartfelt  joy  this  mark  of 
confidence  in  the  zeal  and  ^ood  dispositions  of  the  ministers  of  the  reformed 
religion.  Honoured  by  this  confidence,  the  Synod  assure  your  Excellency 
that  the  ministers  within  their  jurisaiction  have  never  ceased  to  render 
themselves  worthy  of  it,  either  by  giving  religious  instruction,  or  by  other 

unwearied  exertions in  which  they  will  continue  with  the 

same  zeal,  flattering  themselves  that  the  intention  of  the  Grovemment.  so 
clearly  manifested  (and  of  which  the  Synod  have  never  entertained  a  douot), 
will  wholly  eradicate  the  prejudice  excited  against  the  new  schools,  that  they 
would  have  a  tendency  to  suppress  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
and  substitute,  in  their  stead,  doctrines  and  exhortations  merelv  of  a  moral 
nature  ;  and  tne  Synod  will  therefore  most  sincerelv  exhort  the  ministers 
within  their  jurisaiction  to  continue  to  do  that  which  they  have  always 
hitherto  done,  namely,  to  recommend,  in  their  sermons  at  cnurch,  in  their 
pastoral  visits,  and  upon  all  occasions,  an  assiduous  attendance  at  school." 

There  are  some  other  noteworthy  phrases  in  the  same  letter,  of  which 
two  may  as  well  be  quoted  here.  *  fhe  masters  ought  never  to  miss  an 
opportunity  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  that  it  is  an  honour 
ana  an  advantage  to  attend  the  religious  instruction."  The  second  quota- 
tion is  the  only  i)ortion  of  the  letter  thai  does  not  seem  entirely  sincere. 
The  committee  of  the  Synod  will  impress  upon  the  governors  of  the 
orphan  asylums  and  workhouses  "  the  great  importance  which  the  Govern- 
ment attaches  to  religious  instruction,  and  especially  the  doctrinal  partSy 
etc" 

A  decree  or  "minutes"  was  sent  in  answer  to  the  Synods  of  the 
Reformed  Churches,  dated  26th  September,  1806.  It  contained  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

"These  various  measures  open  up  a  prospect,  which  widens  every  day,  of 
the  hai)piest  results  from  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Government  in  favour 
of  the  young ;  and  justify  a  fervent  hope  that  by  the  powerful  support 
which  ....  the  schools  will  henceforth  receive  from  the  Refonned 
and  other  churches,  the  work  of  improving  the  schools  which  has  been  com- 
menced, will  become,  under  the  divine  blessing,  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
spreading  moral  and  religious  sentiments  throughout  our  native  land, 
which,  in  former  days,  held  in  these  res|)ects  so  eminent  and  so  dignified  a 
position.  This  sacred  object  the  Government  will  never  cease  to  keep  in 
view,  etc." 

One  of  the  answers  from  the  Roman  Catholics  assured  the  Minister 
that  "  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  will  most  willingly  undertake  to  instruct 
the  children  in  the  doctrines  of  their  religion,  and  ^vill  teach  them  the 
catechism  in  the  churches.  ..."  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  replies  was  that  from  the  Archbishop  of  Friesland.  "  J^ai 
tu  le  contenu  de  la  missive  de  Voire  Excdleiice  avec  alUgi^esse,  et  je  meflatte 
que  t/ioi  et  les  cur4s  de  cette  province  nous  r^pondrons  de  tout  notre  pouvoir 
auj-  vues  salutmres  da  gouvernement  batave,  et  que  nous  numtrerons  que 
/wus  ne  somnies  jtas  indignes  de  sa  confiance.  Four  voir  regner  la  conconie, 
Tamiti^,  et  la  charite  entre  les  di verses  communions  il  est  n^cessaire,  a  mon 
avis,  que  les  institutions  s'abstiennent  de  I'en.seignement  des  dogmes  des 
diyerses  communions.  "  In  order  to  see  harmony^  friendship  and  chaHty 
reign  between  the  various  communions  it  is,  in  !ny  opinion,  necessary  that 
sc/ioolmaste7's  should  abstain  from  teachin/g  the  dof/nias  of  the  various 
sects"    The  letter  also  contains  an  excellent  descnption  of  the  evils  of 


enfantillage ;  mais  cependant,  les  enfants  croissent,  et  Fdloignement 
au^mente  de  plus  en  plus  :  la  rancune  se  fixe  dans  le  coBur,  et  toute  leur 
religion  n'est  souvent  qu  un  faux  z^le  que  le  veritable  esprit  religieux  et 
la  cmarit^  chretienne  reprouvent  et  d^testent/'    The  letter  concludeB  with 


ka  assurance  tkat  ''althou^  by  the  discipline  of  our  Church  instruction,  in 
the  dogmas  of  the  faith  is  enjoined,  nevertheless,  the  exhortations  of  "a 
Government  that  sets  so  high  a  value  on  the  welfare  of  the  young  will  carry 
us  forward  with  increased  suxiour  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  dutiesr 

The  letter  from  the  Consistory  of  the  Eef ormed  Lutheran  Church  begins 
with  the  words.  "  We  have  heard  with  delight,"  but  the  rest  of  the  letter  is 
commonplace  if  cordial. 

The  Consistory  of  the  Mennonite  Church  of  Harlingen  desired  "to 
express  their  earnest  wish  to  aid,  as  far  as  depends  upon  them,  the  bene- 
ficent exertions  of  the  Government  in  this  matter,  and  they  flatter  them- 
selves that  the  establishments  which  are  now  devoted  to  that  object  .... 
in  their  community  will  respond  to  the  wishes  which  the  Government  has 
manifested." 

The  Consistory  of  Christians  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  congratulated 
the  country  on  the  interposition  of  Government  for  the  betterment  of 
primary  schools,  and  undertook  to  use  its  "most  cordial  endeavours  to 
second  the  efforts  of  the  Gbvemment  by  every  means  in  its  power." 

These  extracts  show  how  well  the  circular  of  May,  1806.  was  received  by 
the  various  religious  bodies.  They  have  been  set  forth  here  because  it  is 
important  to  realise  that,  when  the  system  of  primary  education  was 
established  in  Holland,  the  religious  difficulty  did  not  exist,  except 
perhaps  in  embryo.  That  difficulty  deveioi)ed  under  the  law  of  18(>S, 
no  ,  however,  because  of  the  actual  provisions  of  the  law,  but  owing 
to  the  method  in  which  they  were  mterpreted  and  admiuislered  by 
ucceeding  Governments. 
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Four  Details  15  Regabd  to  Dutch  Schools,  1800-1840. 


(i.)  It  was  in  Holland  in  the  year  1802  that  Jjabarre,  then  a  refugee 
invented  the  **i>honic  method"  of  learning  the  alphabet.  By  this 
mstliod  the  children  in  infant  schools  learn  tno  "powers  of  letters''  m 
small  words  and  afterwards  their  names.  The  method  was  introduced  into 
all  the  Dutch  schools  by  M.  Prinsen,  who  was  always  ready  to  adopt  fo 
Holland  educational  devices  that  had  survived  the  test  of  experience 
elsewhere. 

For  a  description  of  the  phonic  method  as  actually  followed  in  a  Dutch 
school  in  1850,  see  "  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Joamal,   vol.  xiv.,  p.  260. 

(iL)  The  method  of  instruction  known  as  the  *'  simultaneous  method  '*  (by 
contrast  with  the  "  Mutual  Method  "  then  used  in  the  Lancasterian  schools 
and  to  some  extent  imitated  in  France)  was  a  feature  of  the  Dutch  schools 
when  Dr.  Kay  (afterwards  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttle  worth)  wrote  in  1838.* 
'*  In  the  Dutch  schools  50  children  are,  on  the  average,  instructed  in  a  class 
by  one  master.  This  class  is  often  taught  in  a  room  common  to  it  with 
other  classes.  .  .  .  The  simultaneous  and  mixed  methods  of  instruction 
which  are  now  adopted  in  the  schools  of  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  form  an  essential  feature  of  the  internal  economy  of  a  school 
in  which  it  is  proposed  so  teach  40  or  50  children  in  each  cliss." 

**  In  1825  a  prize  was  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  Public  Good  for  the 
best  essay  on  tne  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  monitorial  system, 
and  the  simultaneous  or  class  system  of  instruction.  The  prize  was 
awarded  to  a  dissertation  by  M.  Visser,  Inspector  of  Primary  Schools  in 
Friesland.  In  his  essay,  the  system  of  monitorial  instruction  is  analyzed, 
and  proved  to  be  unsound  in  every  point  which  bears  upon  education  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  term.  This  essay  was  published  and  widely 
distributed  by  the  Society,  and  contributed  to  form  and  strengthen  the 
opinion  which  prevails  in  Holland  against  the  method  of  mutual 
instruction."t 

(iiL)  Dr.  Kay  goes  on  to  recommend  that  *'  the  desks  and  forms  should  be 
arranged  as  in  the  Dutch  schools,  the  scholars  being  all  placed  with  their 
faces  towards  the  teacher  in  successive  lines  of  desks  half  the  usual  width. 
The  scholars  retain  their  places  while  the  lessons  proceed,  the  chief  demon- 
strations being  given  on  a  large  blackboard  suspended  on  the  wall  or  on  an 
easel  opposite  to  the  class.  The  teacher  during  the  reading,  spelling,  and 
writing  lessons,  sits  on  a  platform,  slightly  elevated,  opposite  tne  centre  of 
the  first  bencli."  There  is  a  curiously  antiquated  flavour  about  this 
description  of  the  furniture  of  a  Dutch  primary  scnool  in  1838.  But  it  would 
require  an  expert  in  the  history  of  the  school-furniture  trade  to  tell  us  how 
far  the  desks  and  rooms  of  the  English  schools  were  influenced  by  Dutch 
models  in  the  'thirties. 

Another  writer  ("  Notes  from  the  Netherlands^"  Chambers's  Edinburgh 
Journal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  260,)  speaks  of  **  a  long  building,  divided  into  three 
square  apartments  by  partitions  fitted  with  sliding  glazed  doors.  Each 
room  contains  four  sets  of  desks  and  forms,  placed  so  as  to  leave  a  passage 

* "  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  Report  on  the  Training  of  Pauper 
Children,"  1841.    See  pp.  45,  46. 

t  Barnard's  National  "  Education  in  Europe,"  1854. 
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all  round  close  to  the  walls,  and  at  right  angles  across  the  centre  ;  and  each 
room  was  occupied  by  boys  and  girls,  two  sets  of  desks  appropriated  to  one 
sex  and  two  to  the  other/'    This  was  in  1850. 

In  another  passage  (vol.  xv.  p.  334)  the  same  writer  speaks  of  a  school- 
house  as  "  built  of  brick,  well-lighted^  and  in  good  condition,  decidedly  the 
best  building  in  the  place . . .  the  mterior  was  perfectly  clean  and  well- 
ordered  ;  fitted  with  desks,  closets,  and  shelves,  with  piles  of  books  placed 
ready  for  use  on  the  latter,  and  maps  hanging  on  the  walls.^ 

(iv.)  More  interesting  still,  and  especially  since  the  fact  is  not  mentioned 
by  other  writers  on  this  subject,  is  Dr.  Kay's  statement  that  the  Dutch 
schools  '*are  commonly  divided  into  four  classes,  denominated  1.  the  pre- 
paiator^  ;  2.  the  elementary  ;  3.  the  middle  ;  4.  tne  su))erior ;  the  range  of- 
mstruction  given  being  ffreatly  superior  to  that  which  is  imparted  in  any  of 
schools  of  the  working  classes  in  tnis  country."* 

♦  Report  on  the  Training  of  Paui>er  Children,  1841,  p.  46. 
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APPENDIX    C. 


BiBL£  Teaching  ik  Dutch  Pkimabt  Schools. 

Extracts   from    an   article   in    Schmid's    EncyJdopddie    des    gesammten 

Erziehungs — uivd  Unterrichtsweseiu.    (1873.) 

The  Bible  at  first  still  retained  its  place  in  the  Communal  Schools,  and  it 
was  not  until  about  the  year  1816  tnat  it  began  to  disaopear  from  them. 
The  reading  of  the  Bible  was  restricted  in  the  province  of  North  Holland  by 
a  decree  of  the  Governor  in  1821.  After  1830  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
wiUin^ess  to  adopt  a  better  course,  as  when  in  1835  the  provincial  school 
commission  of  Groningen  directed  m  a  circular  addressed  to  the  teachers, 
that  *'  The  Bible  ought  to  be  read  and  explained  catechetically,  and  exem- 
plified by  the  teacher  in  his  daily  life.''  in  1842  attention  was  again  called 
to  this  provision.  An  ordinance  was  soon  after  issued  by  the  Governor 
of  South  Holland,  forbidding  the  reading  of  the  Bible  "even  in  schools  that 
were  attended  exclusively  by  Protestant  children."  "  The  use  of  tiie  Bible, 
in  schools  is  still  (1860)  to  be  met  with  only  in  exceptional  instances  .  . 
in  parishes  that  are  wholly  Protestant." 

In  1842  a  Bishop  in  South  Holland  complained,  in  an  address  to 
the  provincial  authorities,  that  the  rights  that  had  been  assured  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  were  violated  by  instruction  in  Biblical  historv. 

Visser,  a  partisan  of  the  neutral  school  and  a  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Frieslana  wrote  in  1821  : — "  In  the  religious  and  moral  training  of  most 
of  the  schools  there  is  very  much  to  be  desired.  On  account  of  the 
banishment  of  the  catechism  and  the  prohibition  of  the  unrestricted  use  of 
the  Bible,  many  teachers  have  become  of  the  opinion  that  henceforth  every- 
thing relating  to  the  service  of  God  must  be  excluded  from  the  schools. 
Hence  they  nave  introduced,  in  place  of  what  has  been  removed,  a  dry 
compilation  of  moral  precepts,  which  are  well  adapted  to  train  up  the 
chilaren  to  be  theorists,  but  m  no  respect  to  make  them  practical  people." 

As  an  instance  of  these  dry  compilations  of  moral  precepts,  the  loUowing 
extract  from  a  book  entitled  "  Instruction  for  School-Teachers."  and  written 
by  a  clergyman  and  a  Government  Inspector  of  schools,  may  here  be 
added.  It  is  an  interpretation  of  the  clause  in  the  law  of  1806  as  to  "  the 
virtues,  both  Christian  and  sociai."  The  writer  admonishes  the  teachers  to 
make  tne  children  **  attentive  to  the  First  and  Almightv  Giver  of  all  thin^ 
not  by  " dry  reasonines  and  sermonising" ;  but,  he  advises,  "  while  talking 
with  the  children,  make  them  observe  the  evil  consequences  of  an  excessive 
drought,  or  of  too  abundant  rain  ;  show  them  that  it  is  in  no  man's  power 
to  produce  even  so  much  as  a  drop  of  rain,  and  that  we  are  all  dependent 
upon  God,  &c.  In  this  way,  it  appears  to  me,  God  and  His  virtues  ou^t 
to  be  made  known  first  and  above  all.  This  is  the  right  religious  teaching 
which  should  be  given  in  all  schools,  since  it  is  suitable  for  all  children,  to 
whatever  Christian  denomination  their  parents  may  belong."  Well  may 
the  "  Dutch  Clergyman  "  from  whose  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
(vol.  vii.  p.  395)  this  extract  is  taken,  observe  "This  sounds  'social' 
enough,  but  where  is  the  *  Christianity '  ? " 
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APPENDIX   D. 

Some    Generalisations    about    the    Effects    of  Dutch   Primary 
Education   upon   the   National   Character,    by    Propessor 

AlPHONSE   IjEROY,  18^. 


A  reasoned  and  philosophical  statement  as  to  the  general  effects  of  their 
j)rimary  education  upon  tne  character  of  the  Dutch  people  could  hardly  be 
attempted  except  by  a  student  who  possessed  something  like  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Dutch  life.  Since  any  judgment  passed  upon  Dutch 
education  in  1860  must  need  very  considerable  modification  in  the 
light  of  the  last  forty  years,  it  has  seemed  better  to  relegate  to 
an  Appendix  the  following  very  interesting  generalisations  made  by 
Prof.  Leroy,  of  the  University  of  Li^ge,  Belgium.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  were  written  a  few  years  after  the  law  of  1857  came  into 
operation. 

**  The  influence  of  Pestalozzi  has  continued  predominant.    The  method 
of  simultaneous  instruction  has  met  with  more  favour  in  Holland  than  the 
monitorial,  *  which    certainly  communicates  information,'   as    Van    der 
Ende  says.  *  but  does  not  educate :   whereas  the  object  of  instruction  is 
education.     But  as  respects  method,  the  Hollanders  are  peculiarly  eclectic, 
their  calm  temperament,  their  prudent  and   considerate  character,  protect 
them  from  any  ill-bestowed  admiration,  they  are  no  friends  to  a  stupid 
adherence  to  ancient  usages,  but  they  would  listen  to  the  teachings  of 
experience,  and  examine  before  they  decide.      Imagine  yourself  in  the 
position  of  the  child — adapt  your  instruction  to  the  gradual  development 
of  his  faculties,  and  never  lose  sight  of  his  destiny  as  a  citizen  and  a  man, 
teach  him  not  merely  to  read  but  put  him  in  a  condition  to  reason 
understandingly  upon   what  he  has  read  *    these  simple  principles  are 
sufficient,  in  tne  opinion  of   the  Hollanaers,  to   destroy  for  ever  the 
pretensions  of  the  Lancasterian  system.    They  have  retained  nothing  of  it 
but  merely  the  principle  of  repetition  in  some  physical  branches.    But  the 
attempt  to  avoid  one  extreme  exposes  them  to  the  danger  of  falling  into 
another.    And  so  the  influence  of  the  spirit  evinced  by  the  regulations  of 
1806  might  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  degree  dangerous,  so  lonff  as  the  new 
system  was  carried  out  with  all  that  zeal  that  is  wont  to  be  called  forth  by 
newly  achieved  success.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  teachers  in  their  desire 
to  make  instruction  in  the  public  schools  such  as  should  improve  the  under- 
standing would  produce  a  chanee  in  the  charsrcter  of  the  people,  make 
them  peevish  and  conceited,  ana  dissatisfied  with  their  condition ;  that 
the  culture  and  development  of  the  finer  feelings  would  be  checked  rather 
than  promoted  by  a  method  of  instruction  in  wmch,  in  direct  neglect  of  all 
moral  training,  the  intellect  and  the  formalism  of   logical  deductions 
always  receive  the  chief  attention :  and  finall]^,  it  has  been  apprehended 
that,  were  the  habits  thus  createa  to  be  carried  too  generally  mto  unre- 
stramed  practice,  sooner  or  later  discipline  would  be  endangered,  and  the 
respect  that  is  due  to  others  would  be  supplanted  by  insolence  and 
insubordination.     It  must  be  admitted  that  these  apprehensions  have 
many  times  been  verified,  though  not  so  frequently  as  has  been  represented  ; 
and  as  proof  of  this,  we  may  point  as  well  to  that  entire  absence  of  the 
ideal,  that  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the  Dutch,  as  to  the  ultra-rationalism 
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Bible  Teaching  in  Dutch  Primary  Schools. 

Extracts   from   an   article   in    Schmid's   EnoyMopadie    des   gesammten 

Erziehungs — und  Unterrichtswegens.    (1873.) 

The  Bible  at  first  still  retained  its  place  in  the  Communal  Schools,  and  it 
was  not  until  about  the  year  1816  tnat  it  began  to  disaopear  from  them. 
The  reading  of  the  Bible  was  restricted  in  the  province  of  North  Holland  by 
a  decree  of  the  Governor  in  1821.  After  1830  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
willin^ess  to  adopt  a  better  course^  as  when  in  1835  the  provincial  school 
commission  of  Groningen  directed  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  teachers, 
that  "  The  Bible  ought  to  be  read  and  explained  catechetically,  and  exem- 
plified by  the  teacher  in  his  daily  life.''  in  1842  attention  was  again  called 
to  this  provision.  An  ordinance  was  soon  after  issued  by  the  Grovemor 
of  South  Holland,  forbidding  the  reading  of  the  Bible  "  even  in  schools  that 
were  attended  exclusively  by  Protestant  children."  "  The  use  of  the  Bible, 
in  schools  \s  still  (1860)  to  be  met  with  only  in  exceptional  instances  .  . 
in  parishes  that  are  wholly  Protestant." 

In  1842  a  Bishop  in  South  Holland  complained,  in  an  address  to 
the  provincial  authorities,  that  the  rights  that  had  been  assured  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  were  violated  by  instruction  in  Biblical  history. 

Visser,  a  partisan  of  the  neutral  school  and  a  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Frieslana  wrote  in  1821 : — "  In  the  religious  and  moral  training  of  most 
of  the  schools  there  is  very  much  to  be  desired.  On  account  of  the 
banishment  of  the  catechism  and  the  prohibition  of  the  unrestricted  use  of 
the  Bible,  many  teachers  have  become  of  the  opinion  that  henceforth  every- 
thing relating  to  the  service  of  God  must  be  excluded  from  the  schools. 
Hence  they  nave  introduced,  in  place  of  what  has  been  removed,  a  dry 
compilation  of  moral  precepts,  which  are  well  adapted  to  train  up  the 
chilaren  to  be  theorists,  out  m  no  respect  to  make  them  practical  people." 

As  an  instance  of  these  dry  compilations  of  moral  precepts,  the  foUowing 
extract  from  a  book  entitled  **  Instruction  for  School-Teacners."  and  written 
by  a  clergyman  and  a  Government  Inspector  of  schools,  may  here  be 
aaded.  It  is  an  interpretation  of  the  clause  in  the  law  of  1806  as  to  "  the 
virtues,  both  Christian  and  sociai."  The  writer  admonishes  the  teachers  to 
make  the  children  "attentive  to  the  First  and  Almighty  Giver  of  all  thin^ 
not  by  "  dry  reasonings  and  sermonising  "  ;  but,  he  advises,  "  while  talking 
with  the  cmldren,  make  them  observe  tne  evil  consequences  of  an  excessive 
drought,  or  of  too  abundant  rain  ;  show  them  that  it  is  in  no  man's  power 
to  produce  even  so  much  as  a  drop  of  rain,  and  that  we  are  all  dependent 
upon  God,  &c.  In  this  way,  it  appears  to  me,  Ckxl  and  His  virtues  ou^ht 
to  be  made  known  first  and  above  all.  This  is  the  right  religious  teaching 
which  should  be  given  in  all  schools,  since  it  is  suitable  for  aU  children,  to 
whatever  Christian  denomination  their  parents  may  belong.''  Well  may 
the  "  Dutch  Clergyman  "  from  whose  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
(vol.  viL  p.  395)  this  extract  is  taken,  observe  "This  sounds  *  social* 
enough,  but  where  is  the  *  Christianity '  ? '' 
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APPENDIX   D. 


Some  Genekausations  about  the  Effects  of  Dutch  Primary 
Education  upon  the  National  Character,  by  Professor 
Alphonse  Leroy,  1860. 


A  reasoned  and  philosophical  statement  as  to  the  general  effects  of  their 
primary  education  upon  tne  character  of  the  Dutch  people  could  hardly  be 
attempted  except  by  a  student  who  possessed  something  like  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Dutch  life.  Since  any  judgment  passed  upon  Dutch 
education  in  1860  must  need  very  considerable  modification  in  the 
light  of  the  last  forty  years,  it  has  seemed  better  to  relegate  to 
an  Appendix  the  following  very  interestingly  generalisations  made  by 
Prof.  Leroy,  of  the  University  of  Li^,  Belgium.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  were  written  a  few  years  after  the  law  of  1857  came  into 
operation. 

''The  influence  of  Pestalozzi  has  continued  predominant.    The  method 
of  simultaneous  instruction  has  met  with  more  favour  in  Holland  than  the 
monitorial,  'which    certainly  communicates  information,*   as    Van    der 
Ende  says.  *  but  does  not  educate :   whereas  the  object  of  instruction  is 
education.     But  as  respects  method,  the  Hollanders  are  peculiarly  eclectic, 
their  calm  temperament,  their  prudent  and   considerate  character,  protect 
them  from  any  ill-bestowed  admiration,  they  are  no  friends  to  a  stupid 
adherence  to  ancient  usages,  but  they  would  listen  to  the  teachings  of 
expNBrience,  and  examine  oetore  they  decide.      Imagine  yourself  in  the 
position  of  the  child — adapt  your  instruction  to  the  gradual  development 
of  his  faculties,  and  never  lose  sight  of  his  destiny  as  a  citizen  and  a  man, 
teach  him  not  merely  to  read  but  put  him  in  a  condition  to  reason 
understandinglv  upon   what  he  has  read  *    these  simple  principles  are 
sufficient,  in  tne  opinion  of    the  Hollanaers,  to   destroy  for  ever  the 
pretensions  of  the  Lancasterian  system.    They  have  retained  nothing  of  it 
but  merely  the  principle  of  repetition  in  some  phvsical  branches.    But  the 
attempt  to  avoid  one  extreme  ex^ses  them  to  the  danger  of  falling  into 
another.    And  so  the  influence  of  the  spirit  evinced  by  the  regtdations  of 
1806  might  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  degree  dangerous,  so  lon^  as  the  new 
system  was  carried  out  with  all  that  zeal  that  is  wont  to  be  called  forth  by 
newly  achieved  success.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  teachers  in  their  desire 
to  make  instruction  in  the  public  schools  such  as  should  improve  the  under- 
standing would  produce  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  people,  make 
them  peevish  and  conceited,  and  dissatisfied  with  their  condition ;  that 
the  culture  and  development  of  the  finer  feelings  would  be  checked  rather 
than  promoted  by  a  method  of  instruction  in  wmch,  in  direct  neglect  of  all 
moral  training,  the  intellect  and  the  formalism  of   logical  aeductiona 
always  receive  the  chief  attention :  and  finally,  it  has  been  apprehended 
that,  were  the  habits  thus  createa  to  be  carried  too  generally  into  unre* 
stramed  practice,  sooner  or  later  discipline  would  be  endan^^red,  and  the 
respect  that  is  due  to  others  would  be  supplanted  by  insolence  and 
insubordination.     It  must  be  admitted  that  these  apprehensions  have 
many  times  been  verified,  though  not  so  frequently  as  has  been  represented  ; 
and  as  proof  of  this,  we  may  point  as  well  to  tiuit  entire  absence  of  the 
ideal,  that  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the  Dutch,  as  to  the  ultra-rationalism 
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and  mucli  more  to  the  selfish  individualistic  tendencies  that  are  now 
becoming  prevalent  among  the  youn^  men  of  the  cities. 

''Some  mav  be  disposed  to  ascnbe  these  manifestations  to  national 
phlegm,  whicn  prefers  the  culture  of  the  intellect  to  that  of  the  sensibilities, 
and  the  wide-  spread  spirit  of  Calvinism ;  and  they  may  assert,  in  fine, 
that  this  system  of  trainiiig  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  character  of  the 
people.  Granted ;  but  it  is  not  well  to  encourage  by  a  partial  course 
of  treatment  those  nropensities,  which,  indulged  too  far,  become  faults. 
It  cannot  be  concealed  that  many  very  intelligent  men  in  Holland  are 
becoming  daily  more  strongly  of  this  opinion,  and  in  this  we  recognise 
a  returning  current  of  feeling  that  promises  much  for  the  future. 

"  Nevertheless  the  reform  of  1806  has  merited  the  thanks  of  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands.  An  intelligent  administration  was  on  the  watch  to 
arouse  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  its  officers  ;  zealous  teachers^  who  in 
general  are  inore  highly  educated  than  tliose  in  many  other  countries, 
a  strict  discipline,  that  is  based  more  upon  the  moral  influence  exerted  by 
the  teachers  than  upon  any  express  regulations  ;  these  agencies  were 
suflficient  to  assure  improvement  and  to  accomplish  a  brilliant  result." 
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III 

THE    PRESENT    SYSTEM    OF    PRIMARY    EDUCATION 

IN   THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Under  the  Laws  of  1889  and  1900. 

A  superficial  study  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Primary  School 
system  in  Holland  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
educational  tree  had  been  uprooted  once  or  twice  since  it  was 
planted  in  1806.  Such  an  impression  would  indeed  be  a 
superficial  one.  The  main  characteristics  of  the  Dutch  Primary 
Scnool  have  remained  irom  the  first  without  any  very  noticeable 
change,  until  the  Compulsory  Act  was  passed  this  year.  The 
controversies  and  the  changes  have  mainly  concerned  those 
ftimary  Schools  that  were  Stogether  outside  the  Government 
system  of  education  until  1889 ;  and  perhaps  the  only  important 
point  in  which  the  position  of  the  public  Primary  Schools  ha*^ 
oeen  from  time  to  tune  materially  affected,  is  their  financial 
relation  to  the  local  and  the  central  authorities.  It  has  not 
made  much  ditterence  to  the  individual  pupil  of  the  public 
Primary  School,  that  the  word  "Christian  virtue"  has  been 
retained  in  the  le^al  definition  of  religious  neutrality ;  nor  has 
it  been  of  much  significance  to  him,  whether  the  State  should 
pay  30  per  cent,  of  all  communal  expenditure,  or  25  per  cent, 
only  of  the  cost  of  building  and  maintenance.  Beneath  all 
chimges — ^the  decree  of  1842,  the  two  Constitutions  of  1848  and 
1887,  the  laws  of  1857,  1878,  and  1889— the  education  of  the 
Primary  School  has  remained  much  the  same,  and  it  is  still 
worthy  of  the  praise  given  to  it  by  Cuvier,  Cousin,  Kay- 
Shuttleworth,  ana  Matthew  Arnold. 

The  law  of  1889  begins  with  a  definition  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  applies  in  the  domain  of  education.  One  exception 
only  is  maae :  all  other  schools  are  subject  to  the  new  legislation. 
This  one  exception  is  the  "home  instruction"  jjiven  in  some 
families,  and  is  defined  as  "  the  instruction  s^ven  in  common  to 
the  children  of  at  most  three  families  at  tne  house  of  the  head 
of  one  of  those  families.'' 

"Public  Education"  then,  in  Holland  comprises  charitable 
schools,  convent  schools,  industrial,  reformatory  or  correctional 
schools,  inasmuch  as  since  the  year  1890  almost  any  private 
school  can  become  "public"  by  receiving  Government  grants 
while  retaining  its  "  private  "  or  denominational  character. 

There  are,  however,  certain  types  of  schools  to  which  the  law 
does  not  apply  at  alL  Those  m  which  only  singing,  drawing 
gymnastics,  manual  work,  and  elementary  agriculture  are  taueh( 
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do  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  nor  do  schools 
where  the  children  are  under  six  years  of  age  and  the  instruction 
is  merely  preparatory.  Not  even  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  m  such  schools  are  determined  bv  law. 

Again,  there  are  other  schools  to  which  the  law  applies  only 
partially,  i.e.,  schools  in  which  certificates  of  qualification  $ire 
required  of  the  teachers,  but  which,  with  this  exception,  are 
independent  of  the  regulations  for  Primary  Schools.  These 
t3rpes  of  school  are : — 

(1.)  Military  Schools. 

(2).  Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  stammerers,  and 
mentally  defective. 

(3.)  &5hools  established  in  prisons,  or  in  poor-law  workhouses 
{dipdts  de  mendiciU). 

Primary  are  distinguished  from  Intermediate  Schools  (iccles 
moyennes — raiddelha/re  acholen)  not  merely  by  the  difference  in 
their  educational  aim  nor  mainlv  by  the  age  of  the  pupils 
attending  them,  but  rather  by  the  matter  of  the  instruction 
given  in  the  one  and  the  other  respectively. 

We  are  here  dealing  solely  with  Primary  education,  and, 
tjherefore,  need  only  give  a  list  of  the  subjects  taught  in  Primary 
Schools,  distin^ishing  those  which  are  optional  (or  "  elective  '^) 
from  those  which  are  obligatory  (or  "  required  "). 

The  obligatory  subjects  of  instructicm  in  Dutch  Primary 
Schools  are  ten  in  number,  namely : —  

(1.)  Reading. 

(2.)  Writing. 

(3.)  Arithmetic. 

(4.)  Elements  of  the  Dutch  language. 

(5.)  Elementary  history  of  the  Dutch  nation. 

(6.)  Elements  of  geography. 

(7.)  General  principles  of  the  natural  sciences. 

(8.)  Singing. 

(9.)  Elements  of  drawing. 
(10.)  Useful    manual    work    such    as    sewing,  knitting,  etc. 
(French :  ouvrages  vnanuels  d'vtiliie.) 

(11.)  Yet  another  subject  is  obligatory,  unless  the  parents  q1  a 
child  particularly  request  that  he  or  she  should  be  excused  from 
it.  Tiiis  is  a  form  of  what  we  call  Physical  Training  (French : 
exercices  de  mmixtien:  ecrercices  Iwres  on  d!ordre  de  la 
gymnastique). 

These  obligatory  subjects  are  taught  in  all  public  schools  with- 
out exception,  and  no  excuse  is  admitted  for  the  omission  of  any 
one  of  them. 

The  optional  subjects  are  only  taught  when  there  is  a 
reasonable  number  of  pupils  who  desire  them.  The  decision  as 
to  this  rests  with  the  communal  council,  subject  always  to  the 
interposition  of  the  "  Deputation,"  or  of  the  Crown ;  but  the 
^xisteiice  of   Intermediate    Schools  in    the    district  does  »ot 
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.  absolve  the  aymmiune  from  its  obligation  to  teach  the  optional 
subjects  if  such  instruction  is  needed.  Intermediate  instruction 
and  the  optional  parts  of  primary  instruction  are,  in  fact,  viewed 
as  the  materials  of  two  different  types  of  education  neither  of 
which  can  take  the  place  of  the  other. 

No  coTfirwwne^  then,  may  omit  any  one  of  the  obligatory 
subjects  nor  decline  to  teach  the  optional  subjects  when 
required.  On  the  other  hand,  no  commune  may  allow  any 
subject  not  mentioned  by  the  law  to  be  taught.  They  have 
power  to  establish  schools  preparatory  to  the  Primary  Schools 
and  Higher  Primary  Schools.  In  a  large  number  of  scnools  one 
or  two  of  the  optional  subjects  are  taught,  French  and  Mathe- 
matics  being  the  most  usual  choice.  '  ^^ 

Pupils  ean  be  excused  from  the  Physical  Training  (aboye» 
No.  11),  but  from  no  other  obligatory  subject. 

There  are  nine  optional  subjects  in  Primary  Schools  :— 

(1.)  Elements  of  French. 
(2.)  Elements  of  Grerman. 
(3.)  Elements  of  English .♦ 
(4.)  General  principles  of  Universal  History. 
(5.)  General  principles  of  Algebra. 
(6.)  Design. 

(7.)  Principles  of  Agriculture. 
(8.)  Gymnastics. 

(9.)  Ornamental  manual  work,  lace,  etc.  (French :  ouvra^ea 
manv£l8  dagriment). 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  commuTiea  in  which  there  exists 
an  Intermediate  School  do  not  provide  for  the  teaching  of  any  of 
these  optional  subjects  in  their  Primary  Schools,  except  the 
rudiments  of  French.  This  subject  is  often  taught  because  it  is 
required  of  children  of  twelve  years  who  wish  to  enter  an 
Intermediate  School. 

Primary  Schools,  being  thus  distinguished  from  Intermediate 
Schools  by  their  course  of  study,  are  distributed  by  defini- 
tion among  two  classes,  public  ajiA  private  Primary  Schools, 
the  first  meaning  those  founded  or  maintained  by  the  State  or 
the  commune,  tne  second  those  not  so  maintained.  But  it  was 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  legislation  of  1889  to  pennit  of 
subsidies  being  granted  by  the  State  to  private  schools. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  while  the  State  is  permitted,  the 
comm^une  is  expressly  forbidden,  to  give  grants-in-aid  to  private 
Primary  Schools.  It  can  only  be  done,  that  is,  by  the  central 
authority  There  are,  however,  certain  special  circumstances 
provided  for  by  the  law  in  which  direct  or  indirect  help  may  be 


♦  It  was  remarked  in  1861  that  English  was  much  studied  in  the 
Netherlands,  "  scarcely  a  mercantile  counting-house  in  which  one  or  more 
of  the  clerks  cannot  speak  it  as  well  as  French  or  German  in  addition  to 
their  own  language,"    Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  vol.  xv.,  p.  73? 
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given  by  the  comtnunes.  They  have  always  power  to  give 
rewards  for  regular  attendance  to  pupils  of  private  schools.* 

Local  Authorities, — The  Constitution,  as  revised  in  1848,f 
decrees  that  "  the  constituted  authority  shall  oi^nise  adequate 
pubUc  primary  education  in  every  district  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
organisation  of  public  instruction  is  regulated  by  the  law ;  and 
this  respects  the  religious  opinions  of  each  individual." 

The  application  of  these  constitutional  principles  is  defined  by 
Article  16  of  the  law  of  1889. 

**^  Article  16.  In  every  comniune  sufficient  j)rimary  education 
shall  he  given  in  an  adequnte  number  of  schools  ;  these  schools 
are  open  to  all  children  without  distinction  of  religious 
opinions^ 

If  all  the  children  in  a  cirmmune  are  attending  a  private 
denominational  school  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  commune  to 
oiganise  a  public  school  only  if  the  parents  made  a  request  for  it. 
While  it  would  be  wrong  to  close  a  public  school  on  tne  ground 
that  all  the  children  who  attend  it  would  attend  some  private 
school  if  there  were  no  public  school,  it  would  be  equally  wrong 
to  organise  a  public  school  on  the  ground,  or  the  supposition, 
that  a  certain  number  of  parents  would  by  preference  send  their 
children  to  such  a  school. 

The  object  which  the  law  has  in  view  is  obviously  this :  no 
child  must  be  forced  to  attend  a  private  denominational  school, 
and  therefore  parents  who  prefer  for  their  children  a  public 
school  education  must  be  able  to  obtain  it  in  their  commune. 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  extent  of  the  obligation  upon  the 
comrmtne  really  is  that  all  children  whose  parents  prefer  a  pubUc 
school  must  be  able  to  obtain  places  in  one. 

The  decisions  of  the  communal  council  on  the  number  of 
schools  are  however  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  "  Permanent 
Deputation"  of  the  Province,  whicn  has  power  to  order  any 
increase,  after  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  inspector  of  the  district. 

The  commune  is  represented  by  the  communal  council ;  the 
administration  is  entrusted  to  a  Board  of  Aldermen,  over  which 
the  Burgomaster  presides.  His  position  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
French  Mayor.  He  is  nominated  by  the  King  on  the  proposal 
of  the  Royal  Commissioner  of  the  Province.  The  aldermen  are 
chosen  by  the  Communal  Council  from  within  its  own  ranks. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"Deputation,"  which  will  frequently  occur  in  what  follows. 
Every  Province  is  administered  by  an  officer  of  the  Crown 

'**'  M.  Moyeisoen  gives  a  good  example  of  what  communes  are  not  entitled 
to  do  under  the  law,  '*  Notons  h  titre  ddtxtmvle^  qvHil  serait  interdtt  d  %me 
commune  de  donner  aux  parents^  govs  quetque  forme  que  ce  goit,  eomme 
secours  ouautrem^entj  V argent  dont  Us  ant  besoin  pour  payer  la  retribution 
scolaire  d'une  ^le  hbre" 

t  In  spite  of  much  discussion  no  change  was  made  in  Article  194  of  the 
Constitution  of  1848  when  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  took  place  in 
1887.  The  revision  went  on  from  1883  to  1887.  The  number  of  this 
education  Article  is  now  192.  The  phrase  referred  to  in  the  text  is  in 
French,  "  ParUmt  dans  I e  royaume  il  sera  donnd  jmr  les  sains  de  PatUoriPi 
^n  enseignetfient  primaire  pnhlic  sufUmnt,^^ 
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(comraismris  des  Konhiga),  who  is  charged  with  the  carrying 
out  of  the  laws,  decrees,  and  administrative  orders  of  the  central 
authority.  These  "commissaries"  preside  over  the  "Provincial 
States "  {ProviTiciale  Staten)  and  enforce  their  decisions.  The 
members  of  the  "  Provincial  States  "  are  directly  elected  by  the 
people  for  a  term  of  six  years.  From  among  themselves  these 
bodies  elect  a  '  permanent  deputation,"  or  permanent  committee, 
here  referred  to  as  the  "  Deputation  "  (French :  dtats  tUputds). 
The  "  Deputation  "  represents  the  provincial  government  when  the 
Provincial  States  are  not  in  session,  and,  since  the  Stiites  are  only 
convened  upon  the  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the 
"  Deputation  "  is  for  all  practical  purposes  the  local  authority  for 
the  Province.  It  consists  generally  of  six  uiembers,  and  has  two 
sessions  in  every  year.* 

The  definition  of  an  *'  adequate  number  of  schools  "  is  further 
modified  by  the  regulation  that  no  pubUc  school  may  contain, 
without  express  Royal  authorisation,  more  than  600  pupils. 

But  two  cainmunea  whose  borders  coincide  may  agree  to 
found  a  public  school  common  to  both  providecl  they  can 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  "  Deputation."!  And  besides,  a 
cornmane  is  always  at  liberty  to  receive  in  its  schools  children 
belonging  U>  other  coinmanfis.  Sometimes  an  agreement  is 
made  out  l)etween  two  communpfi,  but  often  there  is  no  definite 
agreement.  When  there  is  one,  it  must  l3e  submitted  to  the 
"Deputation"  for  approval.  In  order  to  close  a  school  or  to 
unite  two  schools  into  one,  the  approval  of  the  Deputation  must 
be  obtained. 

All  children  in  a  cominurie  have  the  right  to  attend  the  public 
school ;  and,  if  there  are  more  schools  than  one,  they  can  choose 
between  them.  But  their  choice  may  be  detennined  by  the 
communal  coimcil,  since  it  has  power  to  divide  the  commune 
for  school  purposes  into  sections  and  to  assign  a  school  to  each 
of  them. 

The  commune  is  obliged  to  establish  schools  in  distant  villages 
which  have  a  certain  number  of  children  of  school  age ;  but 
neither  the  number  nor  the  distance  are  fixed  by  the  law  of  1889.i 

"  School  age  "  is  not  defined  Iw  the  law  of  1889.  Communal 
councils  are  entrusted  with  the  decision  of  this  matter,  but  their 
action  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  "  Deputation."  As  a 
general  rule,  cnildren  attend  school  in  Holland  oetween  the  ages 
of  six  and  fourteen  years.  It  may  be  held  that  the  exclusion 
from  the  application  of  the  law  of  1889  of  those  schools  which 
were  attenaed  only  by  children  under  six  jears  of  age,  did  in 
feet  amount  to  a  legal  definition  of  the  beginning  of  school  age. 


*  See  Ijbl  Hollande,  Iruiitutions  Polifiqties,  p.  76.      Larousse.     Pari:i, 

leae. 

t  In  1892  there  were  39  schools  founded  and  maintained  by  two  or  more 
communes  in  common. 

I  In  the  province  of  Overyssel,  the  distance  has  been  fixed  at  one  lea^e 
(three  inilesXand  the  number  of  children  at  twenty  ;  but  it  is  provided  tnat 
a  request  for  a  school  must  be  made  by  the  parents. 

6689.  2 
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And  perhaps  a  similar  definition  was  implied  for  the  age  of  lca^^ng 
school  by  the  provision  that  communal  councils  could  prohibit 
the  employment  of  children  between  si^c  and  twelve  in  trades  not 
already  covered  by  the  Employment  Act  of  May,  1889.  But,  in 
any  case,  this  point  has  now  only  a  historical  importance,  in  view 
of  the  Law  of  1900. 

The  re^ilations  which  determine  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
school  buildings  and  apparatus  are  too  minute  to  be  given  here. 
They  are,  moreover,  contained  not  in  the  education  laws  but  in 
Royal  decrees;  and  the  proper  observance  of  them  is  tx)  l^ 
entorced  not  by  any  educational  authority  but  by  the  medical 
inspectors  of  the  Government.  These  Public  Heiilth  officials  are 
required  to  act  in  concert  with  the  school  inspector,  and  must 
never  refuse  to  give  assistance  when  the  school  inspectors  require 
it.  The  school  inspector  is  required  to  inform  the  Health 
Officer  when  he  believes  a  school-building  to  be  insanitary. 

Adult  Contlnvatio^}  8rhm)bi*  The  commune  is  obliged,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  establish  schools  for  those  who  have  "  completed  the 
course  of  ordinary  primary  instruction."  This  phrase,  which 
occTirs  in  Art.  17  ot  the  law  of  1889,  means  merely  pupils  of 
public  schools,  although  it  is  not  intended  to  exclude  from  the 
continuation  schools  those  who  have  completed  their  primary 
education  at  schools  other  than  public  scnools.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  commune  is  obliged  to  establish  a  continuation  school 
for  the  benefit  of  pTipils  who  did  not  receive  their  primar}' 
education  at  the  public  school. 

The  course  of  study  in  (^mtinuation  schools  is  merely 
a  repetition  of  the  subjects  taught  in  Primiiry  Schools 
{herlialin{i80nderwijs).  But  it  maybe  extended  by  the  addition 
to  the  regular  course  of  study  of  those  subjects  which  are  merely 
optional  in  Primary  Schools. 

In  1892,  540  eommvves  maintained  Adult  Continuation 
Schools.f 

The  "  Deputation "  may  compel  a  commune  to  establish  a 
Continuation  School,  but  this  is  made  conditional  upon  a 
sufficient  number  of  pupils  presenting  themselves  for  admission 
to  the  proposed  school. 

Continuation  Schools  are,  like  Primary  Schools,  "  neutral "  in 
religion,  under  the  Government  inspection,  etc. 

Evening  Schoobi. — These  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Continu- 
ation Schools  and  are  attended  as  a  rule  by  children  who  are  at 
the  same  time  attending  the  Primary  School.  An  Evening 
School  is  thus  as  it  were,  an  annexe  of  the  Primarj-  School.  They 
were  formerly  very  numerous,  but  in  1893  existed  in  90 
communes  only.  At  that  time  25,000  children  attended  them, 
of  whom  2,536  weie  attending  the  Evening  School  only.  Thus, 
over  22,000  children  were  in  1893  attending  both  an*  Evening 
School  and  a  Primary  School  at  the  same  time. 

*  French,    ecole^    d'adultes.      The    Dutch    term  for    the    course   of 
instruction  in  these  schools  is  herhaltngsondetnmjs  =  repetition-instnwtion, 

fin  1892,  16,786  persons  attended  the  public,  and  2,828  the  private, 
Continuation  Schools. 
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The  regulation  ot  private  Primary  Schools  will  be  described  in 
a  separate  section,  since  they  are  practically  left  free,  except  in  so 
fitr  as  they  desire  to  fulfil  the  conditions  necessary  for  obtaining 
a  Government  grant.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that, 
whether  they  claim  a  grant  or  not,  private  schools  must  employ 
teachers  who  have  qualifications  determined  by  Government. 

Finance. 

/.  —  Public  Priiruiry  Schools,  —  The  expenses  of  public 
primary  education  arc  borne  partly  by  the  local,  and 
partly  by  the  central,  educational  autiiority — that  is  to 
^y>  t)y  ^^^  commdine  and  the  State.  To  these  sources 
must  be  added  the  income  arising  from  school-fees,  which 
not  only  affectii  the  grant  made  by  the  cortiminip,  but  also 
helps  to  detennine  the  amount  of  grant  to  Ix?  made  by  the 
State  to  the  commune  in  aid  of  its  schools.  Thus,  no  gi-ant  may 
be  made  by  Government  to  a  comviune  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  in  schools,  where  the  fees  charged  amoimt  to  an  average 
sum  of  80  florins  per  annuiu  per  pupil.  With  this  exception, 
the  Government  is  not  concerned  to  Know  what  school  fees  are 
charged  in  public  schools,  except  in  so  far  as  the  law  of  IHHU 
prescribes  that  such  fees  must  be  charged  in  all  schools  to 
piipils  who  are  not  "  indigent "  or  otherwise  unable  to  pay  them. 
The  income  from  school  fees  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a 
source  of  communal  revenue  similar  to  the  Government  grants ; 
and  such  part  of  the  expenditure  of  the  commun^e  upon  its 
schools  as  IS  not  covered  n*om  these  two  sources,  is  met  by  local 
rates. 

Article  44  of  the  law  of  1889  enumerates  the  kinds  of  expendi- 
ture which  have  to  be  met  by  the  commwii^^  under  the  following 
heads: — 

rf.  Teachers*  salaries. 

h.  Board  allowances  (mdemnites  de  logement)  paid  to  head- 
masters of  schools,  who  do  not  receive  a  house  free  from  the 
comvfixive. 

r.  The  subsidies  and  grants  to  be  made  for  the  training  of 
teachers. 

d.  The  expenses  of  maintaining  schools  for  adults  (called  else- 
where in  this  Report,  **  Continuation  Schools  "). 

e.  ITie  cost  ot  building,  maintaining,  and  purchasing  land  for 
school-houses  or  teachers  houses. 

/.  The  cost  of  purchase  and  maintenance  of  school  furniture, 
books,  and  other  small  objects  necessary  for  primary  school 
education. 

g.  The  cost  of  lighting,  warming,  and  cleaning  the  school- 
houses. 

h.  The  cost  of  the  local  ins.pection  and  of  the  organisation  oi 
the  meetings  of  the  Inspectors. 

i.  The  cost  of  school  libraries,  prizes,  and  diplomas. 

Gk>Yemment  grants  are  annual  and  may  vary  from  year  to 
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year.  They  are  proportionate  to  the  number  of  children  in 
attendance  at  the  schools  in  so  far  as  they  are  designed  to  aid 
teachers'  salaries,  but  are  definitely  fixed  at  one  quarter  of  the 
total  expenditure  on  new  school  premises,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
designea  to  aid  the  erection  of  school  buildings. 

(I.  State  Grants  for  Teachers  Salaries. — Every  teacher  in 
charge  of  a  public  Primary  School  receives  a  grant  varying 
according  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  on  the 
following  scale : — 

Florins 
Schools  with  less  than  91  pupils  in  attendance  -  250 
Schools  with  from  91  to  199  pupils  in  attendance  -  800 
Schools  with  from  200  to  309  pupils  in  attendance  400 
Schools  with  from  310  to  419  pupils  in  attendance  500 
Schools  with  more  than  41 9  pupus  in  attendance  -  600 

Every  "assistant-teacher"  or  teacher  assisting  the  teacher 
in  charge,  receives,  provided  always  an  assistant-teacher  Ite 
necessary  in  the  school  according  to  the  legal  proportion  oi 
teachers  to  pupils,  150  florins  if  there  are  between  41  and  90 
pupils,  and  200  florins  if  there  are  more  than  90  pupils. 

But,  if  while  holding  the  rank  of  head-teacher  ne  is  employed 
as  an  assistant-teacher,  he  receives  300  florins  provided  he  is 
twenty-three  years  of  age  or  over.  In  this  case  also,  no  grant 
is  made  unless  it  is  legally  necessary  according  to  Art.  24  (3),  for 
the  assistant  teacher  in  that  school  to  possess  the  qualifications 
of  a  head-teacher. 

h.  Extraordinai^i  State  Grants  for  Teachers'  Salaries. — It 
was  necessary  to  provide  by  legislation  against  the  injustice 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  done  to  certain  communes 
which  had  appointed,  in  the  interests  of  primary  education, 
a  larger  number  of  teachers  than  was  actually  i-equired  and 
fixed  by  the  new  law.  It  would  have  been  unjust  to  withhold 
the  grants  for  these  teachers  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
not  required  by  law,  since  their  appointment  liad  been  made 
before  the  legal  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  was  fixed. 
Partly  in  order  to  avoid  this,  and  partly  also  in  order 
that  the  commune.'^  should  not  be  obliged,  when  a  school  lost 
a  certain  number  of  puj)ils,  either  to  dismiss  a  teacher  or  to 
support  him  without  assistance  from  Government,  the  legislation 
of  1889  provided  that,  when  the  number  of  teachers  was  above 
the  required  miniimun,  extraordinary  grants  should  be  made 
to  the  commtme.  The  scale  of  these  "  extraordinary  grants  *'  is 
as  follows : — 150  florins  for  one  such  extra  teacher  in  a  school 
with  less  than  90  pupils ;  200  florins  for  tme  such  extra  teacher 
in  a  school  with  from  91  to  309  pupils ;  and  200  florins  each 
to  two  such  extra  teachers  in  a  school  with  more  than  309 
pupils. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  State  makes  grants  for  one 
whole  year.  If  a  vacancy  should  occur  in  the  school  staff  during 
the  year  the  grant  would  only  be  paid  for  that  portion  of  the  year 
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during  which  the  position  was  filled.  It  has  also  been  mentioned 
that  when  the  school  fees  amount  to  an  fiverage  of  80  florins 
a  year  for  every  pupil,  no  grant  whatever  in  aid  of  teachers' 
salaries  is  made  bv  the  State. 

c.  State  Grantfi  for  Bttildinf/  or  Baying  School  Houses. — • 
It  is  well  to  take  a  glance  back  at  the  legislation  of  1878  in  order 
to  imdeiTstand  the  principles  which  govern  this  side  of  the  finan- 
cial aid  given  to  education  by  the  Dutch  Government.  The 
financial  clauses  of  the  law  of  1878  had  not  been  repealed  until 
July  1884,  and,  in  the  interval,  the  State  had  indemnified  the 
communes  to  the  amount  of  30  per  cent,  on  their  total  annual 
expenditure.  This  of  course  included  expenditure  on  "  building 
and  maintenance.''  When  in  1889  the  financial  relations  of  the 
local  and  central  authority  were  once  more  readjusted,  it  'H'as 
considered  more  economical  and  otherwise  more  satisfactory  for 
the  State  to  continue  to  share  the  expense  involved  in  the 
creation  of  new  schools  rather  than  to  increase  its  grants  in  aid 
of  teachers'  salaries.  Tliose  who  have  read  the  historical  accoimt 
of  Dutch  education  given  above  >nll  remember  that  the 
arrangement  under  the  law  of  1 878,  by  which  the  State  contributed 
30  |>er  cent,  of  the  total  annual  expenses,  had  so  enormously 
incrciised  the  Government's  educational  budget  that  it  was 
repealed  after  four  years  of  operation.  Yet  we  find  six  years  later 
that  the  Government  undertakes  to  defray  an  expenditure  which 
is  equally  large  to  begui  with,  and  has  possibilities  of  expansion 
to  >vhicli  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  conjectural  limit.  In 
1884  the  State  refused  any  longer  to  contribute  30  per  cent,  of 
the  total  cost  of  public  education;  in  1890  it  begins  once 
more  to  grant  25  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  on  school- build- 
ings, and  charges  itself  besides  with  grants  in  aid  of  siilaries, 
which,  in  the  total,  must  certainly  have  amounted  from 
the  very  beginning  to  quite  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  expended  from  all  sources  on  the  payment  of 
teachers.  Tiius  the  share  of  the  State  is  now  25  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  outlay  on  building  and  land  purchase,  25  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  school  buildings,  rent,  &c.  (income),  and 
between  6  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  teachers'  salaries.  The 
proportion  of  the  total  expenditure  on  public  education  which  the 
State  now  (1899)  bears  ciinnot  be  estimated  exactly ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  it  must  at  the  least  be  equal  to  30  per  cent.,  and 
that  the  law  of  1889  renewed  the  financial  provision  enacted  in 
1878  and  repealed  in  1884. 

It  was  saia  that  the  Government  considered  it  more  economical 
to  continue  its  share  in  the  cost  of  school  buildings  than  to  increase 
it^  sliare  in  the  expenditure  upon  teachers'  salaries.  The  advan- 
tage was  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  to  disturb  the  existing 
arrangement  involved  the  loss  of  the  investment  in  school  build- 
ings already  made,  the  abandonment  of  the  property  in  which  a 
share  had  oeenv  obtained  by  capital  outlay ;  aiid  in  the  second 
place,  after  paying  heavily  towards  the  building  of  new  schools, 
the  Government  would  have  been  charging  itself  afresh  with  the 
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salaries  of  the  teachers  necessitated  by  the  building  of  those 
new  schools.  But  these  considerations  of  economy  might  have 
been  disregarded  if  the  Government  had  had  no  other  reasons 
for  the  arrangement.  Its  most  real  advantage  was  that  it  would 
enable  the  Government  to  bring  far  more  effective  pressure  to  bear 
upon  communes  to  erect  schools  required  in  the  public  interest 
than  it  could  have  done  if  the  expense  of  their  erection  had 
fallen  upon  the  cmmnvnes  alone. 

The  Government,  then,  by  the  law  of  1889,  meets  one  Quarter 
of  the  expenditure  on  school  buildings,  maintenance,  ana  land 
But  this  is  onlv  done  when  the  expense  actually  falls  upon  the 
ontintvne.  Thus,  if  (he  rtnnnuufr  raised  mnuey  l»v  the  sale  of 
old  school  sites  or  old  school  buildings,  towards  the  exj)ense  of 
erecting  now  buildings,  or  if  it  received  donations  for  this  object, 
the  amount  so  raised  would  be  deducted  from  the  total,  and  the 
State  would  pay  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  as  reduced  by  those 
deductions. 

Finally,  two  changes  should  have  been  noticed.  The  law  o( 
1889  abolished  the  Government  contrilniticm  towards  the  fur- 
niture and  apparatus  of  public  Primary  Schools.  It  abolished 
also  the  contiibution  previously  made  by  the  Provincial  adminis- 
trations. Communal  rates,  Government  grants,  and  school  fees 
are  now  the  sole  sources  out  of  which  public  primary  educiition 
is  provided. 

d.  Method  of  Payment  of  Govertiment  Grants. — Every  year 
in  February  the  "Deputations"  send  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  a  statement  detailing : — 

a.  The  number  of  children  who  attended  each  of  the  schools 
in  their  province  on  January  15  of  that  year. 

h.  The  subjects  taught  in  each  of  these  schools. 

r.  The  total  of  the  school  fees  ])aid  by  the  pupils  of  each  ol 
these  schools. 

(1.  The  number  of  teachers  required  by  the  legal  proportion  of 
teachers  to  pupils  in  each  of  these  schools. 

e.  The  number  of  teiichers  employed  in  each  of  these  schools 
over  and  above  the  minimum  of  teachers  reqiiired  by  law. 

/'.  The  grants  to  which  each  of  these  schools  is  entitled  by 
reason  of  tne  above  particulars. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  grants  are  paid  to 
schools  separately.  The  amounts  due  to  all  the  schook  under 
one  communal  authority  are  paid  in  total  to  that  comniivne. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  particulars  under  a.  and  d.  in  the 
above  form  of  statement  enable  the  central  Department  to  satisfy 
itself  as  to  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupds  in  each  school, 
while  e.  gives  tne  number  of  extra  teachers,  employed,  and 
c.  enables  the  Department  to  judge  whether  auy  grant  is  to  be 
made  at  all  in  aid  of  teachers'  salaries  (since  where  the  total 
amount  of  school  fees  received  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
pupils  shows  the  average  school  fees  paid  by  each  pupil  to  be  as 
much  as  80  florins,  the  State  is  not    obliged,   nor  entitled,  to 
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contribute   towards   teachers'  salaries).     Lastly,   h.    informs   the 
Government  whether  the  law  is  or  is  not  observed  in  the  school. 

Those  familiar  with  similar  provisions  in  other  countries  will 
notice  that  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  school  claiming  a 
grant  are  usually  more  elaborate.  In  Holland  they  are  reduced 
to  two:  the  subjects  required  by  law  must  be  taught  in  the 
school  and  a  certain  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  must  be  preserved. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  restrictions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
school  buildings ;  but  no  degrees  are  recognised  in  this  matter. 
Either  the  buildings  are  condemned  by  the  medical  officers 
{iny<pecteur8  du  eontrole  m4dical)y  in  which  case  the  school  is 
closed  imtil  new  buildings  are  erected  or  alterations  are  made  ; 
or  else  the  fact  that  the  school  continues  is  taken  as  proof  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  building  from  all  hygienic  points  of  view, 
situation,  size,  ventilation,  sanitation,  furniture,  acconunodation, 
etc.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  recommendation  for  grants  sent  by 
the  "  Deputation  "  of  the  method  of  instruction  employed  by  the 
teachers,  of  their  qualifications,  of  the  results  of  their  teacfiin|^, 
the  condition  of  the  pupils,  the  educational  requirements  of  the 
district,  or  the  nevda  of  the  school. 

In  pmctice  this  system  works  admirably,  and  the  reiisoiLs  are 
not  tar  to  seek.  The  Government,  after  nearly  a  century  of 
experience,  can  rely  upon  its  inspectors  to  administer  the  system 
locally,  upon  the  teacners  to  perform  their  duties  properly,  and 
upon  the  luna manes  properly  to  use  the  support  given  them. 
Tne  qualiticiitions  of  inspectors  are  determineci  by  Government 
before  their  appointment;  all  teachers  must  satisfy  the 
Government  by  examination  of  their  fitness  for  practical 
teaching  ;  amf  the  public  interest  in,  and  respect  for, 
education  are  so  strong  that  the  local  authority  c^in  stifely  be 
entrusted  with  a  large  measure  of  freedom.  The  result  is  that 
in  Holland  there  is  little  need  of  pressure  to  be  exercised  upon 
the  backward  school,  and  none  of  that  conunon  /(foil Is  descensus 
Ai^erni  of  the  necessitous  school  whose  Government  grant  is 
elsewhere  reduced  in  proportion  to  its  need  of  money. 

The  payment  of  grants  is  made  quarterly  and  is  not  re- 
trospective, /.^.,  grants  are  paid  to  meet  the  coming  quarter's 
expenses,  not  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  expired  quarter. 
Grants  are  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  vtrminunes  by  the 
'*  Deputations  "  in  February.""  In  the  following  January  a  second 
statement  is  sent  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  enable  him 
to  judge  how  far  the  grants  ])aid  to  the  school  have  been 
actually  due  to  it.  If  there  be  a  difference  between  what  has 
been  paid  and  what  was  due,  this  is  wirried  to  the  credit  or  debit 
side  of  the  communes  accounts;  and  accordingly  att'ects  one 
way  or  the  other  tjie  ainount  of  grant  to  be  paid  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  grant  of  25  per  cent,  in  aid  of  school  buildings  is  not, 
like  the  grant  for  teachers'  salaries,  paid  in  advance.  This  is 
partly  because  it  is  seldom  certain  what  a  building  or  a  repair  will 
cost  until  it  is  finished — a  matter  of  experience  not  confined  to 
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public  bodies-  —and  partly  because  the  State,  as  already  mentioned 
must  first  deduct  from  the  total  the  amount  realised  by  the 
commune  on  its  existing  property  before  the  Government  share 
of  one  quarter  is  aijcertained. 

A  Royal  Decree  promulgated  in  1890  enabled  the  Government 
to  pay  grants  in  aid  of  teachers*  salaries  in  advance. 

Finauy,  it  should  be  noted,  in  connection  with  the  degree  of 
confidence  placed  by  Government  in  the  local  aTithorities,  that 
the  contribution  of  one  quarter  of  the  expenditure  upon  new 
buildings  or  new  schools,  does  not  confer  Tipon  the  Government 
any  right  to  question  eitlier  the  necessity  or  tlie  utility  of  the 
new  building  or  school  to  which  it  contributes  so  much. 

r.  School  Fees.  Article  4()  of  the  law  of  1899,  reads  as 
follows : — 

**  In  order  to  meet  the  expenses  which  fall  upon  it,  the 
commtinc  is  obliged  to  exact  the  payment  of  a  school  fee  that 
shall  not  be  less  than  20  cents,  a  month  for  each  child  in 
attendance  at  the  school.  Exception  is  made  in  favour  of  the 
*  indigent,'  or  of  those  who,  while  not  indigent,  are  unable  to 
pay  a  school  fee.  Persons  in  straitened  circumstances  can  be 
partially  exempted."* 

The  law  fixes  only  the  minimum  of  school  feesf ;  it  does  not 
limit  the  freedom  of  a  commune  by  imposing  a  maximum. 
The  only  restrictions  are,  that  the  amount  so  raised  shoidd  go 
towards  diminishing  the  conninmal  exj)enditurc  for  education, 
and  so  relieve  the  conmumal  rates,  and  that  the  school  fees 
should  not  be  in  any  way  a  source  of  profit  for  the  commune. 

The  rich  do  not  pay  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  same 
commune.  The  commune  can  always  make  the  school  fee  pro- 
portionate to  the  circumsUuices  of  the  parents ;  but  it  can  never 
exact  even  from  the  richest  i>jirent  a  school-fee  which  amounts 
in  the  year  to  a  larger  siun  than  the  education  of  his  child  or 
children  actually  costs  the  commune.  What  that  amount  is,  is 
of  course  determined  by  the  average  expenditure  of  the  school 
per  pupil. 

If  two  or  more  children  of  the  same  family  attend  the  same 
public  school  at  the  Siime  time,  the  commune  can  reduce  the 
scale  of  fee  to  be  paid  in  resjM>ct  of  each  child.  This  power 
is,  as  a  general  rule,  fully  exercised. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  public  school  in  the  commune  one 
or  more  of  them  can  be  specially  designated  as  those  to  be 
attonded  by  children  entitlea  to  gratuitous  instniction,  provided 
always  that  the  education  given  m  them  be  on  an  equality  from 
all  points  of  view  with  that  given  by  the  schools  in  which  fees 
must  be  paid. 

To  be  certified  as  "indigent"  by  the  Burgomaster  and  Aldermen 


*  "  Les  personnes  peu  aisees  peuvent  en  etre  exemptets  pour  }?artte.^* 

+  For  the  explanation  of  this  and  of  the  compultjory  obli^^ation  to  charge 
school  fees,  readers  are  referred  to  the  history  of  Dutch  primary  education 
given  above. 
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of  the  commune  confers  in  itself  the  right  to  attend  school  free 
of  charge.  The  "indigent"  are  certified  by  these  communal 
oiHcials  independently  of  the  communal  council  (i.e.,  the  local 
authority  for  schools),  who  cannot  even  dispute  the  certification. 
The  Burgomaster  and  Aldermen  also  fix  the  reduction  in  the 
school  fee  to  be  granted  to  persons  in  straitened  circiunstances. 
The  "  indigent,"  as  well  as  these  others,  are  not  defined  by  a 
fixed  scale  of  income,  but  are  mentioned  by  name  and  classified 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  communal  oflicials.  It  was 
found  that  any  system  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  commune 
might  for  this  purpose  be  placed  in  certain  categories  according  to 
their  income  would  lead  to  numerous  abuses. 

Children  who  are  received  into  a  home  for  oi*phaiis  are 
admitted  to  school  without  fees  and  irrespective  of  their  resources. 

If  the  comtnuTie  admits  to  its  schools  children  belonging  to 
other  com,mu7ie8  it  cannot  alter  its  scale  of  school  fees  to  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  these  children. 

The  (xymmune  may  oraer  that  payment  of  school  fees  shall  be 
made  in  advance  and  can  close  the  school  to  those  children  who 
do  not  comply  with  such  an  onler.  It  can  further  arrange  that 
the  teacher  himself  shall  collect  the  fees,  provided  he  accounts 
for  them  U^  the  communal  treasurer. 

The  levy  of  school  fees  and  the  detennination  of  their  amount 
are  fixed  accoixiing  to  the  rules  established  for  ordinarv  com- 
munal rates ;  and  the  school  fee  itself  is  regarded  as  similar  to  a 
communal  rate.  The  assessment  roll,  in  cases  where  the  school 
fee  varies  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parents,  must 
be  publicly  exhibited. 

Ii  a  commune  exacts  from  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  its 

Sublic  schools  either  too  high  or  too  low  a  school  fee,  the 
[inister  of  the  Interior  may  use  his  influence  to  dimmish  or 
to  increjise  it.  But  his  power  goes  no  further ;  provided  always 
that  the  school  fee  amounts  to  the  minimum  of  20  cents,  per 
child. 

School  fees  are,  as  a  general  rule,  not  high.  They  brought  in, 
in  1892, 1,505,759  florins  (making  an  average  of  about  3*22  florins 
per  pupil  per  annum),  and,  in  1898,  1,743,711. 

Specml  Grants. — Sometimes  the  expenditure  which  the  com- 
mune  cannot  meet  with  its  resources  from  school  fees,  local 
rates,  and  ordinary  Government  grants,  is  met  by  special 
Government  grants.  These  are,  however,  only  temporary',  and 
can  be  apportioned  by  the  Government  according  to  its  pleasure. 

Special  grants  have  in  recent  years  amounted  to  a  very  large 
item  in  the  Government  expenditure  on  public  primary  edu- 
cation. Some  communes  receive  in  the  form  of  special  grants 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  their  total  expenditure. 

//,—  Private  Primary  Schools.    Government  grants  equal  to 
those  apportioned  to  public  Primary  Schools  are  given  also  to 
private  Irimary  Schools  which  fulfil,  besides  some  of  the  condi 
lions  imposed   upon  public  schools,  certain    other    conditions 
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peculiar  to  schools  managed  or  owned  by  private  associations  or 
individuals. 

Before  these  special  conditions  are  described,  the  financial  provi- 
sions of  the  law  of  1878  must  once  more  be  recalled  and  the 
new  position  of  private  denominational  schools  under  the  law  of 
1889  must  be  briefly  indicated. 

The  law  of  1878  had  permitted  communes  to  give  grants  to 
private  schools  in  which  the  instruction  comprised  all  the 
obligatory  subiects  enumerated  for  Primary  Schools  with  modern 
languages  and  mathematics  besides.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
obtaui  such  a  comnumal  grant,  the  private  school  had 
to  abandon  its  denominational  connexion  if  it  had  one.  Lastly, 
until  this  grievous  condition  was  removed  after  two  years' 
operation  by  the  amendment  of  1 882,  private  schools  that  claimed 
commimal  grants  had  to  satisfy  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
public  Primary  Schools  in  regard  to  the  rules  for  hygiene,  size, 
accommodation,  etc. 

It  naturally  followed  that  very  few  private  schools  were  at  once 
willing  and  able  to  satisfy  these  conditions.  Few  were  willing  to 
renounce  their  denominational  chara(.*tcr ;  and,  of  those  few,  not 
all  were  able  to  teach  all  the  subjects  required  of  them  ;  and  not 
many  could  satisfy  the  hygienic  conditions  imposed.  In  1889 
only  57  private  schools  were  in  receipt  of  tnese  commmial 
grants. 

Nothing  more  than  a  retrospective  sanction  was  given  by  the 
law  of  1889  to  these  provisions  of  the  law  of  1878.  The  cam' 
inmies  were  allowed  to  continue  their  grants  to  schools  which 
were  already  m  receipt  of  them ;  provided  always,  that  the  con- 
ditions attaching  to  them  were  in  no  way  altered  and  that  the 
number  of  communal  grants  to  private  schools  was  not  increased. 

Conseauently,  the  number  of  schools  receiving  communal  grants 
has  steaoily  diminished.  In  1892  there  were  only  36  of  these 
"neutral"  private  schools  receiving  commumil  grants,  and  by 
1898  there  were  only  18  left,  while  of  these  18  one  withdrew  its 
claim. 

The  law  of  1889  was  principally  distinguished  by  its  liberality 
towards  denominational  schools.  But,  even  so,  it  (cannot  feirly  bJfe 
said  that  they  are  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  the  public 
Primary  Schools.  There  are  no  special  grants  made  to  private 
schools  who  cannot  meet  their  annual  expenditure,  nor  does  the 
State  contribute  anything  towards  the  cost  of  new  sites,  new 
buildings,  new  schools,  or  extensions,  improvements  and  repairs  of 
existing  schools.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Government 
contributes  one  quarter  of  the  expenditure  involved  in  work  of 
this  nature  in  the  case  of  public  Primary  Schools.  The  ofiicial 
plea  justifying  the  refusal  of  this  assistance  to  the  private 
denominational  school  was  ingenious  but  hardly  convincing. 
It  was  urged  that  such  special  grants  would  involve  the  en- 
forcement upon  the  private  schools  of  those  hygienic  rules  to 
which  they  had  so  strongly  objected  under  the  regime  that 
lasted  fi'om  1880  to  1882;  it  would  involve  them  in  fresh  ex- 
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penditure  and  would  still  further  restrict  their  freedom.  The 
exception,  it  was  urged,  was  not  only  in  the  interests,  but 
according  to  the  expressed  preference,  of  the  denominational 
schools. 

But  it  is  the  facts  not  the  merits  of  the  case  that  here  concern 
us.  By  a  Royal  Decree  of  February  19,  1890,  the  following 
procedure  was  determined  for  private  schools  claiming  a  Grovem- 
ment  grant : — 

Every  year  on  the  first  of  January  they  must  send  their  claim 
to  the  "  Deputation  "  of  the  province.  In  accordance  with  the 
statement  tney  submit,  the  **  Deputation  "  decides  whether  they 
are  entitled  to  a  grant,  and,  if  so,  what  the  amoimt  of  the  grant 
shall  be. 

Accordingly,  the  annual  statement  of  claim  gives  the  following 
particulars : — 

(1.)  The  name  of  the  association  possessing  the  rights  of  "  civil 
personality  "  *  to  which  the  school  oelongs. 

(2.)  A  list  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school. 

(3.)  The  number  of  children  who  attended  the  school  on 
January  15  of  the  previous  year  (or,  if  the  school  was  not  m 
existence  at  that  date,  two  months  after  the  date  of  the  opening 
of  the  school). 

(4.)  The  total  amoiuit  received  in  school  fees  and  the  average 
school  fee  per  pupil. 

(5.)  The  number  of  teachers,  their  names,  ages,  and  certiticates 
of  qualification. 

(6.)  The  claim  must  conclude  with  a  declaration  that  the 
school  is  not  managed  for  pecuniary  profit. 

The  decision  of  the  "  Deputation  "  is  made  before  May  1  of  each 
year  after  a  carehil  examination  of  the  claim  and  of  the  reports 
sent  to  it  by  the  inspectors  of  the  dfstrict.  The  decision  is  com- 
municated to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  specifies  the 
amount  of  grant  to  which  the  school  in  question  is  entitled ;  it  is 
also  communicated  to  the  Inspector-General  of  the  division,  and 
to  the  managing  body  of  the  school. 

Tlie  decision  of  the  "  Deputation  "  does  not  take  into  account 
the  quality  of  the  education  given,  but  only  the  general  ciyiiditions 
tliat  govern  the  application  of  Govemnient  grants  to  private 
denominatioTial  schools. 

These  conditions  must  now  be  summarised. 

(1.)  Private  schools  must  be  under  the  direction  of  an  institu- 
tion or  of  an  association  which  possesses  the  "  civil  personality.'' 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  explain  this  technical  term  in  detail. 

« I  •        ■  ■        ■■■■■111-  -  ■      ■  ,  ■     ■ 

*  Under  the  Act  of  18oo,  see  next  imge. 
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The  law  which  enacted  it  was  passed  in  1855.  All  associiitions, 
whatever  be  their  nature,  can  be  recognised  as  *' civil  personalities/' 
imless  they  are  "contrary  to  public  order,"  i.e.,  designed  to 
provoke  disobedience  to  tlie  law,  or  calculated  to  corrupt  the 
public  morals  or  hinder  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  private 
individuals.  The  recognition  of  such  bodies  is  not  granted  until 
their  statutes  and  by-laws  have  been  anprovecl,  and  these 
by-laws,  etc.,  must  specify  the  object,  the  foundation,  and  the 
sphere  of  activity  of  the  mstitution  or  association.  The  recog- 
nition is  not  difficult  to  obtain,  and  its  refusal  is  rare.  But  it 
acts  in  some  sort  as  a  safeguard  against  an ti  social  associations. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  association  actually  to  own  the 
school  buildings.  It  is  enough  that  the  school  be  under  their 
management. 

(2.)  All  private  schools  receiving  Government  grants  must  be 
conducted  by  a  teacher  possessing  the  rank  ot  head  teacher 
(instltuieiir  ev  chef\  anci  at  least  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
This  condition  is  conmion  to  both  public  and  pnvate  schools. 
But  the  head  mjister  of  a  private  subsidised  school  cannot,  like 
the  head  'master  of  a  private  school  not  aided  by  Govern- 
ment, conduct  more  than  one  sch<.M>l  at  a  time  without  thereby 
depriving  all  the  s(;hools  of  which  he  is  in  charge  of  the  grants 
otherwise  due  to  them.  There  must  be  a  dittferent  liciid  master 
at  the  head  of  each  private  aided  school.  He  must,  further,  be 
assisted  by  assistant  teachei's  in  the  proportion  of  teachers  to 
pupils,  fixed  for  public  schools  by  Article  24  of  the  law. 

An  exception  to  Article  24,  Clause  3,  was  made  in  favour  of 
private  schools.  The  assistant  teachers  in  private  schools  need 
only  possess  the  certificate  of  "ordinary  teacher,'*  wherejxs  in 
public  schools,  whenever  there  are  more  than  three  assistant 
teachers,  one  of  these  must  have  the  rank  of  head  teacher,  and 
when  there  are  more  than  six  assistant  teachers,  two  must  have 
this  rank. 

The  rule  about  vacancies  in  the  staff  was  originally  the  same 
for  both  public  and  private  schools;  a  vacancy  could  not 
continue,  in  the  case  of  a  head  master,  for  more  than  six,  nor  in 
the  case  of  other  teachers  for  more  than  four,  months.  In 
practice  this  restriction  was  found  to  press  hardly  upon  the 
private  schools,  and  acconlingly  it  wjis  amended  in  1895  on  the 
motion  of  M.  dc  Savornin  Lohman.  The  law  of  13  September, 
1895,  provided  that  the  condition  need  not  be  fulfilled  {i.e.,  that 
grants  could  be  given  although  this  condition  had  not  been 
fulfiQed)  in  the  case  of  private  schools,  provided  they  could 
satisfy  the  Goveniment,  through  the  mspector  of  the  arrctndise- 
ment,  that  they  had  l)een-  unable  to  secure  a  competent  teacher 
'Within  the  period  specified  in  spite  of  their  oifer  of  adequate 
salary  {traitemeiit  convenohle)* 


*  Ste  be  Loos,  "  Oi^'anisation  de  I'Enseigneinent  Primaire,  iScc,"  pp.  23, 
24 
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(3.)  The  instruction  given  in  a  private  school  claiming  a 
Government  grant  must  comprise  all  the  subjects  defined  as 
"  obligatory "  in  Article  2  of  the  law.  In  other  words,  their 
course  of  studies  must  be  the  same  as  that  in  public  schools. 
Private  schools  are,  however,  excused  from  giving  "manual 
training  "  if  the^^  can  show  that  the  children  in  attendance  have 
other  opportunities  of  obtaining  instniction  in  this  subject.* 
Those  subjects  which  are  defined  as  the  '*  optional "  branches  of 
primary  education  in  Article  2  (branches  facultatives)  may 
also  be  taught  in  private  schools,  but  there  is  no  obligation  to 
teach  any  ot  them. 

Private  schools  are  left  entirely  to  themselves  in  the  matter 
of  religious  instruction.  No  obstacles  can  be  put  in  their  way 
in  this  matter,  and  the  inspectors  are  not  allowed  to  concern 
themselves  with  it. 

(4.)  The  instniction  in  obligator}''  subjects  must  be  given 
during  at  least  18  hours  in  every  week,  and  not  more  than 
2  out  of  the  18  hours  may  be  devoted  to  manual  training.  Of 
course  in  schools  where  instruction  is  given  for  more  than 
18  hours  per  week  more  than  2  hours  per  week  can  be  devoted 
to  manual  training. 

The  managers  of  the  school  are  entirely  free  so  far  as  the 
dates  and  duration  of  the  holidays  are  concerned. 

(5.)  All  subsidised  schools  must  have  a  code  of  rules  and 
regulations,  in  which  must  be  specified  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  school,  with  the  hours  of  eacli  dav  that  are  to  be  devoted 
to  each.  These  rules  are  submitted  to  the  arrondissement 
inspector  every  year  before  the  opening  of  the  school.  The 
mspector  examines  it  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  legal 
correctness ;  he  has  no  right  to  make  suggestions  in  regard  to  tne 
curriculum  or  anything  else. 

Private  schools  claiming  grants  must  satisfy  these  five  con- 
ditions. 

There  are  three  classes  of  private  schools  which  have  no  claim 
to  Government  grants  even  though  they  should  satisfy  the  five 
conditions  alreadv  described. 

These  are : — 

(1.)  Schools  in  which  there  are  not  more  than  25  pupils  over 
six  years  of  age. 


*  M.  Moyersoen  {Op.  cit.,  p.  112)  gives  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
relations  between  the  romvi  une  and  the  private  school  :  "  Si  une  adminis' 
f ration  communah  t^tnhlismit  ties  /colex  sp^cinlex  pour  len  travaux  manuehy 
elle  ne  pourraii  y  admettre  les  i  n/ants  des  ecoles  lihre»  defa^on  a  d^chnrgrr 
edltn-ci  dt  Vobl\{pition  de  les /aire  enseigner ;  car  rctte  admission  serait 
consid/r^e  comme  un  subside  iildi^^ct  don fU par  la  commune  a  ces  ecoles" 
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(2.)  Schools  in  which  the  school  fees  reach  an  average  of 
80  florins  per  year  per  pupil. 

(3.)  Schools  established  or  managed  for  pecuniary  profit. 

The  exclusion  of  CUass  1.  from  Government  gmnts  is  designed 
to  exclude  infant  schools  (ecoles  gardienv^^),  which  might 
otherwise  attempt  to  pass  for  primary  schools.  It  is  supposed 
that  those  schools  which  belong  to  Class  2  will  be  quite  able  to 
do  without  Government  support.  Class  3  is  less  difKcnilt 
to  define  than  one  woidd  suppose.  It  is  the  "  Deputation  " 
of  the  province  that  decides  whether  a  school  is  conducted  for 
profit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  burden  of  proof  that  the  school 
is  not  conducted  for  profit  is  not  impose!  by  law  on  the 
managers.  The  scale  of  the  school  fees  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  school  was  established  are  usually  the  principal 
grounds  of  the  "  Deputation's  "  decision. 

The  following  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  situation  of  the 
private  schools  whether  subsidised  or  not  at  the  dates  1892,  1893, 
pnd  1898  respectively. 


Table  I. 


1892. 

1898. 

1893. 

Private      schools      (undenomi- 
national) still  receiving  com- 
munal gi-ants  under  the  law  of 
1878 

Private  denominational  schools 
receiving  Government  grants 
under  the  law  of  1889     - 

Private  denominational  schools 
not   receiving    such   Govern- 
ment grants    -        -        -       - 

— 

36 

1,022 

273 

18 

1,174 

256 

34 

1,047 

270 

statistics  of  Pnhlir  ami  Prhate  fiohools. 
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Table  II. 


Denominational  Private  Schools 

Koman  Catholic 

Protestant  -        -        -        .        . 


Jewish 


Other  Denominations 

Total     -    - 

rndenominational  Private 
sehools,  ?>.,  schools  orifpnally 
denominational  that,  having 
severed  their  religious  con-  | 
nexion  in  order  to  ol)tain  oom- 
nnmal  grants  under  the  law 
of  1878,  remain  undenomin- 
ational because  they  continue  i 
to  accept  such  grants 

Grand  Total  (»f  Private  Schools  - 


1892. 


1898. 


68:i 


18 


1,448 


1893. 


1,430     I    1,317 


544 

(598 

11 

26 


1,430        1,317 


34 


1,351 


Table  III 

Population  (according  to  communal  returns)  on  December  31,  1898. 
Males         -....-    2,513,267. 
Females 2,561,365. 


Total 


5,074,632. 


Table  IV. 


Total    Number    of    Public 
Schools    -        -        -        - 

Total    Number   of   Private 
Schools    -        -        -        - 

Grand    Total    of    Primar>' 
Schools     -        -        -        - 


1892. 


1898. 


1893. 


2,993 

- 

3,096 

- 

1,331 

4,324 

1,448 

4,544 

— 

— 

3,022 


1,351 


4,373 
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Table  V. 


1892. 


1898. 


1893. 


Boys  attending  Primte 
Sc/iftofs,  whether  denomina- 
tional or  not,  l)oth  sub- 
sidised and  non-snlKsidised 


88,615 


Girls      attending      Primtt 
Schotth  ditto    -        -        -    111,748 


Pnpils     attending     Primte 
Seh<H^»h^  ditto    - 


l^ovs       attending  Public  , 

SrhfH>h     -        -  -        -    253,799 

Girls       attending  Public 

Sch(K>h     -        -  -         -    204,940 


Pupils  attending  Public 
Schools     -        -        -        - 

Grand  Total  of  pupils  receiv- 
ing Primary  Education 
whether  in  Public  or 
Private  Schools 


Grand  Total  of  boys 
Grand  Total  of  girls 


342,414 
316,688 


200,363 


458,739 


659,102 


09,268 
125,093 

- 
224,361 

91,033 
114,345 

- 

205,378 

275,310 
219,744 

495,054 

257,840 
209,070 

— 

466,910 

719,415 

672,288 

374,578 
344,837 


348,873 
323,415 


Table  VI. 


The  attendance  figures  for  1899  were  :  — 

Public  Schools  : 

Boys  -----. 

Girls- 


Private  Schools  : 
Boys  - 

Girls - 


Grand  Total  of  Pupils 
Grand  Total  of  Boys - 
Grand  Total  of  Girls  -        -        - 


280,152 
223,579 

99,470 
127,487 


-503,731 


-226,967 
'30,688 


379,622 
351,066 
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Religious  Instruction. 

The  text  of  the  law  of  1889  is  as  follows : — 

"  Primary  education,  while  imparting  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  necessary  or  useful,  ought  to  develop 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  tne  children  and  prepare  them 
for  the  practice  of  all  the  virtues,  whether  Christian  or 
social. 

"The  teacher  should  carefully  abstain  from  teaching  or 
doing,  or  allowing  to  be  done,  anything  whatsoever  that 
may  be  contrary  to  the  religious  opinions  of  those  who  pro- 
fess some  form  of  worship  other  than  his  own." 

It  will  be  convenient  to  examine  this  question  first  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher.  His  obligation  to  preserve 
**  neutrality  "  in  religion  lasts  only  during  the  regular  hours  of 
school.  Outside,  he  is  as  free  as  anyone  else.  He  can  then 
openly  profess  his  religious  opinions  and  may  even  teach  a 
dogmatic  creed  to  any  audience.  During  school  hours  he  may 
always  speak  of  God,  or  the  Divine  Providence,  and  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  He  cannot  teach  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  if  there  are  Jewish  children  in  the  school.  He  cannot 
bring  any  emblems  of  religion  into  the  class-room.  He  can  say 
a  prayer  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  day ;  but 
the  prayer  must  be  so  framed  as  to  be  acceptable  to  all  the 
shades  of  religious  conviction  represented  in  tne  school.  As  a 
matter  of  feet,  the  prayer  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  school 
day  is  now  very  selaom  used.  The  teacher  may  not  read  aloud 
passages  from  the  Bible  in  school,  although  he  may  give  a 
narrative  of  Biblical  facts. 

Such  is  the  negative  side  of  his  attitude  on  religious  questions; 
but  it  has  its  positive  side  as  well.  A  member  of  the  Second 
Chamber  declared  during  the  debates  of  1889  that  the  real 
object  of  the  State  was  not  to  realise  any  doctrinaire  notion 
of  absolute  neutrality,  but  rather  to  secure  the  observance  of  a 
neutrality  relative  to  the  religious  convictions  actually  repre- 
sented in  the  particular  school.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
teacher  in  school  is  to  abstract  himself  from  the  atmosphere 
in  which  he  lives  out  of  school  hours.  It  is  not  expectedf  that 
he  should  respect  all  possible  reli^ous  opinions,  including  those 
which  have  no  adherents  either  m  the  school  or  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Naturally  the  system  of  neutrality,  for  all  its  rigid  appearance 
in  the  formulas  of  an  Act,  admits  of  a  great  deal  of  variety  in 
its  local  application.  Thus,  in  Limbourg  and  Brabant,  where 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  religious  faith,  the 
teacher  enjoys  considerably  more  freedom  than  he  would  else- 
where. \Vhere  the  religious  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  are 
really  divided,  the  law  is  enforced  with  all  severity. 

But  even  in   districts  such  as  those  just  mentioned,  where 
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Roman  Catholicism  is  practically  the  only  faith,  no  members 
of  the  religious  orders,  whether  Brother  or  Nun,  could  be  allowed 
to  teach  m  the  habit  of  an  order ;  and  this  amounts  in  prac- 
tice to  excluding  all  "  rehgious  "  from  the  ranks  of  professional 
public  school  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teaching  of 
reUgion  is  entrusted  everywhere  to  the  ministers  of  the  various 
communions,  and  the  time-table  of  every  public  school  sets 
apart  a  certain  number  of  hours  during  which  the  school  houses 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy  under  certain  conditions. 

Varying  use  is  made  of  this  opportimity.  Sometimes  a  whole 
holiday  is  given  to  the  children  once  a  week,  and  during  that 
day  the  school-house  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  ministers.  Some- 
times an  afternoon  only  is  thus  riven  up,  perhaps  Friday 
afternoon,  for  this  is  a  usual  day  for  a  half-hoUday.  Or  the 
school  invites  the  clergyman  to  come  and  give  religious  teaching 
before  or  after  school ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  common 
practice,  because  it  has  been  in  use  ever  since  1857. 

There  is  one  practice,  not  very  common  perhaps  but  still  well 
known,  which  seems  to  be  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law.  Religious  instruction  is  sometimes  riven  during  the 
ordinary  school  hours,  and  the  children  of  a  different  faith  or  of 
no  particular  faith  leave  the  schoolroom  for  a  time  and  play  about 
imtil  the  religious  lesson  is  over.  This  procedure  would  be  quite 
likely  to  accentuate  the  reU^ous  distinctions  and  barriers  wnich 
the  legislators  of  1889  (and  indeed  of  1806  and  1857)  desired  to 
miminise  in  the  public  schools.  In  any  case  it  is  contrary  both 
to  the  letter*  andl^to  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  1889. 

General  leave  is  not  given  to  the  pupils  of  a  public  school  upon 
religious  festivals,  unless  these  are  observed  in  common  by  all  the 
principal  Christian  communions.  Thus,  school  is  held  as  usual 
on  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Viimn,  although 
this  is  a  feast  of  obligation  for  the  Roman  Cathohcs.  But  the 
Roman  Catholic  parents  of  the  commune  can  alwa3rs  apply  for 
special  leave  for  their  children  in  cases  such  as  this,  and  such 
special  leave  is  not  often  refused. 

The  Dutch  people  have  never  inscribed  among  the  obligatory 
subjects  of  instruction  tor  Primary  Schools  any  such  subjects  as 
"morality"  or  "civics."  Yet  their  law  obliges  the  teacher  to 
prepare  his  pupils  for  the  exercise  of  all  virtues,  Christian 
and  social.  It  is  well  understood  that  this  preparation  is  to 
be  given  more  by  the  teacher's  example  than  by  his 
precept,  more  by  the  tone  of  the  school  than  by  direct 
teaching. 

It  is  aifficult  to  give  any  figures  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
reUgion,  as  the  usual  official  reports  do  not,  it  is  suppose,  contain 
such  details.  M.  Moyersoen's  figures  for  1 892  must  tJierefore 
suffica 

1892.  Rehgious  instruction  was  given  in  786  out  of  2,993 
public  schools  distributed  among  446  commune. 


*  A  cetteJlnUs  locatuc  sont  mis  d  leur  dispositum   en  dehors  des  heures 
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Teachers. 

Among  the  features  of  the  Dutch  system  of  primary 
education  that  have  been  the  least  changed  by  the  successive 
enactments  of  the  Legislature,  figure  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  supply,  the  training,  the  appointment,  and 
the  payment  of  teacners.  The  favourable  judgments  passed  upon 
this  system  by  competent  observers  in  1811,  1836,  and  1861 
are  equally  true  of  it  as  it  now  is ;  and  accordii^gly,  those  who 
wish  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  value  may  be  referred  to  the 
historical  portion  of  this  essay  where  the  opinions  of  Cuvier, 
Cousin,  and  Matthew  Arnold  are  reported  or  quoted.  Here  the 
facts  o.nly  will  be  given;  and  nothing  more  than  a  concise 
statement  of  them  seems  desirable. 

Both  sexes  attend  together  the  Primary  Schools  of  Holland, 
or,  to  use  current  phraseology,  the  schools  are  "mixed," 
"  co-education  "  is  the  general  rule.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that 
the  supply  of  teachers  must  correspond  to  this  central  fact. 

Usually  the  teacher  at  the  head  of  a  school  is  a  man; 
although  mixed  schools  under  a  mistress  are  not  unknown. 
Only  about  one  (quarter  of  the  whole  niunber  of  primary  teachers 
are  women.  Article  25  of  the  law  of  1889  lays  down  a  general 
principle  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  men  and  women 
teachers  when  both  are  employed  in  the  same  school ;  but  it  does 
not  make  this  distribution  obligatory  nor  is  there  any  clause 
compelling  schools  imder  certain  conditions  to  employ  a  woman 
teacher. 

Article  25  is  as  follows : — 

"  When  a  school  comprises  several  classes,  the  instruction 
of  the  lower  classes  should  be  entrusted  by  preference  to 
women  teachers,  and  the  instruction  oi  the  higher  classes 
to  men  teachers,  except  in  schools  exclusively  reserved  for 
rirls." 

All  teachers  undergo  some  kind  of  training,  and  nearly  all  pass 
through  a  period  of  probation.  The  training  is  carried  out 
partly  by  nomicd  schools  supported  by  Government  or  by  private 
associations,  partly  by  courses  of  normal  instruction  (Kijksnor- 
maUessen)  paid  for  by  Government,  partly  by  the  pupil-teacher 
system  which  England  originally  borrowed  from  Holland. 

On  the  whole,  the  supply  of  teachers  is  just  equal  to  the 
demand.  The  training  is  admittedly  thorough,  though  some 
critics  allege  that  it  is  not  practical  enough,  and  that  a  clearer 
distinction  should  be  made  between  the  training  suitable  for 
teachers  in  towns,  and  that  for  rural  school  teachers.  Adequate 
provision,  however,  seems  to  be  made  for  manual  training  and 
norticultural  instruction  in  the  training  colleges,  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  as  many  teachers  pass  from  rural  to  urban 
schools,  their  professional  preparation  cannot  be  wholly  differenti- 
ated. Moreover,  town  children  specially  need  good  teaching  in 
natural  history. 

No  person  can  give  primary  instruction  without  two  certificates, 
a  certificate  of  moral  character  and  a  certificate  of  qualification. 
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The  first  is  given  by  the  communal  authorities,  the  second  is 
obtained  by  examination.  Certificates  of  qualification  are  of  two 
grades,  those  of  "  head  teacher  "  and  "  ordinary  teacher." 

But,  before  going  any  further,  the  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule  must  be  noted.  A  certificate  is  not  necessary  for  those  who 
wish  to  teach  the  children  of  one  family  only,  i.e.,  to  private 
tutors  or  governesses.  Nor  is  one  required  of  a  professional 
teacher  who  gives  his  services  for  nothing.  These  are  as  a  rule 
charitable  people,  often  ladies,  who  undertake  the  instruction  of 
children  living  a  long  way  from  any  school.  But  even  they 
must  obtain  an  authorisation  from  the  Queen.  Those  women, 
again,  who  manage  evening  schools  for  domestic  servants  or 
women  workers  can  obtain  the  same  authorisation.  Finally  all 
persons  who  hold  the  certificates  necessary  for  teaching  in  the 
intermediate  Schools,  or  who  have  degrees  confinning  the  right 
to  teach  generally  (Doctor  of  Letters,  Sciences,  etc.),  may  teach  in 
Primary  Schools. 

"  Orainary  teachers,"  or  teachers  possessing  the  second  grade  ot 
qualification  (ondentrijzer  =  teacher)  can  teach  the  first  eight 
of  the  obligatory  branches  of  study  for  Primary  Schools 
enumerated  above  (p.  350).  A  special  certificate  is,  however, 
required  of  those  who  wish  to  teach  gymnastic  exercises  or 
manual  work  (10  and  11,  gymnastics  and  '*  ouvrages  mamiela 
d*utUitd").  Teachers  who  possess  the  rank  of  head  teacher 
(hoofdonderwijzers  or  hoofaen  van  acholen  =  head  teachers, 
heads  of  schools)  can  teach,  besides  the  first  eight  obligatory 
subjects,  the  elements  of  universal  history  and  drawing. 

A  certificate  of  qualification  as  "  ordinary  teacher  "  is  obtained 
under  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  The  candidate  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age. 

2.  He  must  apply  to  the  district-inspector  tor  permission  to 
enter  at  an  examination  which  is  held  at  least  once  a  year  in 
every  province. 

3.  He  must  accompany  his  application  with  a  birth  certificate 
and  a  certificate  of  character  obtained  from  the  Burgomaster  or 
other  trustworthy  person  in  his  cornmune. 

4.  He  must  pay  a  fee  of  five  florins. 

5.  He  must  satisfy  the  examiners  in  the  following  subjects : — 

a.  Reading  and  writing. 

b.  Analysis  of  sentences,  orthography,  elements  of  the 
Dutch  language. 

c.  Faculty  to  express  his  thought  with  facility  and 
exactitude  m  speech  and  on  paper. 

d.  First  exercises  in  drawing. 

e.  Arithmetic,  including  addition,  subtraction,  &c.,  of 
vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  the  theory  of  proportion,  and 
the  Dutch  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

/.  Elementary  outlines  of  geography,  particularly  of  the 
geography  of  Holland  and  of  its  foreign  possessions. 

g.  The  principal  events  of  the  national  history. 
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h.  The  elements  of  natural  history. 

i  The  theory  of  singing. 

jf.  The  principles  of  pedagogy  and  education. 

Those  who  already  possess  the  certificate  of  "ordinary  teacher" 
can  again  enter  for  an  examination  in  one  or  more  of  the 
optional  subjects  which  can  be  taiight  in  Primary  Schools,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  elements  of  French,  German,  or  English,  in  mathe- 
matics, aj^culture,  and  gymnastics.  A  fee  of  five  florins  must 
be  paid  for  exammation  m  any  one  of  these  subjects. 

Those  who  possess  no  certificate  at  all  can  be  admitted  to 
special  examinations  in  gymnastics,  drawing,  and  manual  work 
for  ^Is,  if  they  pay  a  fee  of  two  florins  for  examination  in  each 
subject. 

To  obtain  the  certificate  of  qualification  as  "  head  teacher " 
certain  additional  conditions  have  to  be  fulfilled.  These  conditions 
are: — 

(1.)  A  birth  certificate. 

(2.)  A  certificate  of  moral  character. 

(3.)  An  attestation  which  must  be  signed  by  the  head  of  the 
school  from  which  the  candidate  comes  to  the  effect  that  he 
has,  during  at  least  two  years,  given  primary  instruction  as  an 
"ordinary  teacher,"  either — a,  in  a  pnvate  school;  or,  6,  in  a 
public  school;  or  c,  has  taught  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
classes  of  Primanr  Schools  as  a  pupil-teacher  holding  an  "  ordinary 
teacher's "  certificate ;  or,  d,  has  given  primary  instruction  in  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blina,  the  mentally  defective, 
or  stammerers. 

(4.)  In  cases  where  the  candidate  has  not  been  engaged  during 
two  years  as  a  teacher  in  a  Primary  School  he  may  replace  the 
attestation  (3)  by  a  certificate  from  the  director  of  a  Nonnal 
School  to  the  effect  that  he  has  followed  the  course  of  normal 
instruction  in  that  school  during  two  years  since  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  ordinary  teacher. 

(5.)  He  must  pay  a  fee  of  10  florins. 

Commissions  are  appointed  in  each  province  for  awarding  the 
certificate  of  "  ordinary  teacher."  The  commissions  for  awarding 
the  certificate  of  "  head  teacher  "  are  appointed  annually  by  the 
Minister  ot  the  Interior  and  vary  in  number  according  to  his 
discretion.  Members  of  these  "  commissions  "  have  their  expenses 
paid. 

All  teachers  must  pass  the  State  certificate  examinations 
There  are  no  denominational  commissions  for  giving  certifi- 
cates to  teachers  from  private  denominational  schools  or  Normal 
Schools.  The  proposal  to  constitute  such  denominational  com- 
missions has  tor  some  years  formed  part  of  the  Clerical  and 
Anti-Revolutionary  platform  of  educational  reform,* 

*  See  Moyersoen,  op.  cit.  p.  43. 
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There  are  very  few  complaints  against  the  system  which 
makes  a  certificate  obligatory. 

Any  teacher  can  be  deprived  of  his  qualification  to  teach  if  he 
has  been  convicted  in  a  court  of  law  of  certain  specified  offences. 

Foreigners  who  wish  to  teach  in  a  Dutch  Primary  School  must 
obtain  an  authorisation  from  the  Crown,  besides  the  ordinary 
certificates  of  Qualification  and  of  moral  character. 

Article  24,  Clause  3,  determines  what  shall  be  the  proportion 
of  teachers  to  pupils  in  public  Primary  Schools.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  elsewnere  provided  that  no  school  can,  without  the 
express  authority  of  tne  Crown,  contain  more  than  600  pupils. 
When  a  school  nas  more  than  forty,  and  less  than  ninety-one 
pupils  in  attendance,  the  head  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school 
must  be  assisted  by  one  '*  ordinary  teacher" ;  when  there  are 
between  91  and  144  pupils  he  must  be  assisted  by  tvx)  ordinary 
teachers ;  and  if  there  are  more  than  144  pupils  he  must  have 
one  additional  teacher  under  him  for  every  55  pupils  over  144. 
But  this  legal  minimum  can  always  be  exceeded  at  the  will  of  the 
cmnmune  should  the  interests  of  primary  education  in  the 
district  render  it  desirable. 

When  there  are  more  than  three  assistant  teachers,  at  least 
one  of  them  must  be  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  possess  the 
certificate  of  "  head  teacher."  When  there  are  more  than  seven 
assistant  teachers,  two  must  fulfil  these  conditions.  Teachers 
who  rive  instruction  only  in  the  branches  which  require  a 
special  certificate,  or  in  the  optional  branches  only,  are  not 
reckoned  in  this  calculation.*  Pupil-teachers  are  not  recognised 
for  the  purpose  of  school  staff. 

♦  The  following  scale  is  borrowed  from  M.  Moyersoen^s  book,  p.  82  : — 
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The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school  fixes  the  hours  for  the 
classes,  the  intervals  between  classes,  and  the  dates  of  opening 
and  closing  school.  The  school  year,  as  a  rule,  begins  about  the 
middle  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  that  is,  after  the 
long  hoUdays.  The  teacher  in  charge  is  responsible  for  the 
internal  management  of  the  school,  the  discipline  of  the 
pupils,  &c.,  but  nis  regulations  for  the  school  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  "  College  of  the  Burgomaster  and  Aldermen," 
and  of  the  district  inspector.  Subject  to  this,  he  can  choose 
the  books  to  be  used  in  the  school,  and  usually  in  comTaunes 
where  there  is  more  than  one  pubUc  Primary  School  the  head 
masters  make  a  common  arrangement  as  to  this. 

When  a  commvme  refuses  or  neglects  to  appoint  the  proper 
number  of  teachers,  the  teacher  in  charge  or  the  inhabitants 
of  the  commune  may  complain  to  the  "  Deputation,"  which  may 
refuse  its  sanction  to  the  communal  budget.  As  long  as  a 
commune  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  law  it  cannot 
obtain  a  Government  subsidy. 

The  calculation  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  niunber  in  attendance  on  the  15th  January 
in  each  year.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  average 
amoimt  of  school  fee  paid  per  pupil,  as  well  as  the  proportion 
of  teachers  to  pupils,  this  arrangement  has  obvious  disad- 
vanta^.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  in  attendance  does 
not  affect  the  Government  grant.  It  is  perhaps  an  advantage 
that  there  should  be  no  elaborate  marking  and  testing  of 
registers  to  interfere  with  the  regular  work  of  the  school. 

Teachers  of  public  Primary  Schools  under  communal  authority 
are  nominated  by  the  communal  council.  In  the  case  of  a  teacher 
to  be  placed  in  cnaij^e  of  a  school,  the  nomination  is  made  from 
a  list  of  three  apphcants,  which  is  prepared  by  the  Aldermen  in 
consultation  witn  the  district  inspector.  Formerly  it  was  obli- 
gatory to  hold  some  form  of  examination  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  comparative  attainments  of  the  candidates.  But  this  system 
led  to  so  many  complaints  and  appeals,  that  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  proposed  some  years  ago  to  abolish  it.  This  he  was  not 
permitted  to  do ;  and  a  compromise  was  made  which  is  still  in 
force,  namely,  that,  when  the  Aldermen  and  the  inspector  of  the 
district  cannot  agree  on  the  merits  of  the  apphcants,  an  exami- 
nation must  be  held.  If  the  candidates  are  very  numerous,  the 
Aldermen  and  the  district  inspector  may  choose  six,  who  alone 
shaU  compete,  and,  if  they  cannot  agree  upon  these  six,  they 
must  authorise  the  whole  number  to  compete. 

When  an  examination  is  held  for  the  appointment  of  a  teacher 
to  the  charge  of  a  school,  the  district  inspector  prepares  a  select 
list  of  at  least  three  candidates,  and  this  is  sent  to  tne  communal 
council,  with  a  note  of  his  opinion  as  to  their  merits.  But  if  the 
communal  council  is  not  inclined  to  appoint  any  one  of  those  on 
the  list  (to  which  its  choice  among  the  candidates  is  limited),  it 
may  choose  a  teacher  in  charge  of  some  other  pubUc  school  in 
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the  commune,  with  the  district  inspector's  consent.     For  such 
changes  the  concurrence  of  the  teacner  is  not  required. 

"Ordinary  teachers"  are  nominated  by  the  communal  council 
from  a  list  of  three  candidates  prepared  by  the  College  ot 
Aldermen  in  consultation  with  the  arrondisaement  inspector, 
and  after  hearing  the  views  of  the  head  teacher  in  charge  oif 
the  school  concerned. 

Teachers,  whether  they  be  head  teachers  in  charge  or  assistant 
teachers  of  "  head  "  or  "  ordinary  teacher's  "  rank,  are  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  those  schools  which  are  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  State,  i.e.,  the  Practice  or  "  Model " 
Schools  attached  to  the  Government  Normal  Schools. 

The  communal  council  has  also  power  to  dismiss  a  teacher  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  College  of  Aldermen  or  the  district 
inspector  if  he  is  in  charge  of  a  school.  If  he  is  an  "  ordinary  " 
assistant  teacher,  the  recommendation  must  come  from  the 
arrondissertieiit  inspector.  The  "  Deputation  "  can  also  revoke 
the  appointment  of  a  teiicher,  suspend  him  from  his  functions, 
and  even  deprive  him  of  them. 

When  a  teacher  is  suspended,  dismissed,  absent,  or  prevented 
from  teaching  for  the  time  being,  the  College  of  Aldermen  must 
see  that  his  place  is  provisionally  tilled.  The  arrandissement 
inspector  is  consulted  in  such  cases.  The  commune  always  pays 
the  salary  of  such  a  provisional  teacher,  though  if  the  regular 
teacher  is  only  taking  a  long  holiday  he  must  pay  the  salary  ot 
his  substitute.' 

Salaries. — The  communal  council  fixes  the  salary  to  be  paid 
to  the  teachers,  but  a  minimum  is  determined  by  law,  and  the 
approval  of  the  "  Deputation  "  must  always  be  obtained. 

The  minim^um  established  by  the  law  of  1889  is  as  follows: — 

Head  teacher  possessing  head  teacher  s  certificate,  and  actually 
in  charge  of  a  scnool — at  least  700  florins. 

Teacher  possessing  head  teacher's  certificate  engaged  as  ordi- 
nary teacher — at  least  600  florins. 

Ordinary  teacher — at  least  400  florins. 

The  fixed  salary  may  not  be  altered.  For  instance,  no  part  ot 
it  may  be  paid  in  the  form  of  a  bonus  upon  the  number  or  the 
success  of  the  pupils. 

The  commune  is  obliged  to  place  a  house,  with,  if  possible,  a 
garden,  at  the  disposal  of  each  teacher  in  charge  of  one  of  its 
schools;  or,  if  it  possesses  no  house  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
it  may  pay  him  a  lodging  allowance  {indemnite  de  hgement). 
Communes  are  left  entirely  free  as  to  what  augmentation  of 
salary  (if  any)  they  will  allow  to  teachers  after  a  certain  number 
of  years'  service. 

No  teacher  may  be  engaged  in  commerce  or  practise  any  trade 
or  other  profession  whatever.    It  is,  however,  difficult  to  estab- 
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lish  exact  limits.  The  law  authorises  a  teacher  to  ^ve  instruc- 
tion elsewhere  than  in  the  school.  Ho  can  give  religious 
instruction,  and  even  private  tuition ;  or  he  may  teach  in  a  trade 
or  professional  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commimal 
council,  while  it  may  not  interpose  in  an  individual  case,  may 
always  forbid  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools  of  its 
district  to  give  any  instruction  outside  them. 

Pensions. — Teachers  in  public  Primary  Schools  of  sixty-five 
years  of  age  are  entitled  to  a  Government  pension.  A  pension 
may  also  be  given  to  teachers  who,  after  ten  years  of  teaching, 
become  unable  to  perform  their  duties  through  illness.  But  no 
teacher  has  a  right  to  such  a  pension. 

A  pension  may  in  no  case  exceed  three-quarters  of  the  salary 
previously  received  by  the  teacher.  The  calculation  is  made 
according  to  the  amount  received  by  the  teacher  during  the 
last  twelve  months  of  his  service  as  a  teacher.  In  this  calcula- 
tion the  rent  value  of  the  house  given  him,  or  his  lodging 
allowance,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  reckoned. 

Teachers  pay  to  the  Goveriunent  2  per  cent,  of  their  total 
receipts  as  teachers  towards  the  provision  of  pensions. 

There  is  no  system  of  Government  pensions  for  teachers  in 
private  Primary  Schools.  But  various  associations,  both  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic,  have  established  funds  for  pen- 
sioning the  teachers  of  their  schools. 

Interim  Salary  (traitement  d'attente). — A  teacher  in  charge 
of  a  school  who  has  no  post  owing  to  the  closing  of  his  former 
school,  receives  during  a  period  never  to  exceed  five  years  an 
interim  salary  equal  to  half  the  amount  of  his  receipts  in  his 
last  position,  provided  he  is  not  yet  of  the  age  for  a  pension. 
His  lodging  allowance  is  not  included  in  this  calculation. 
Similar  interim  salaries  are  also  given  to  "ordinary"  or  assistant 
teachers,  except  that  they  cannot  be  continued  lor  more  than 
two  years.  In  either  case  the  interim  salary  is  discontinued 
when  they  are  nominated  to  some  Government,  provincial,  or 
communal  appointment  with  a  salary  equal  to  the  interim 
salary,  or  if  tney  have  refused  to  take  up  such  an  appointment 
when  oflfered  to  them. 

Normal  Schools. — The  State  founds  and  maintains  Normal 
Schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  coiurse  of  training  lasts 
for  four  years  ;  no  class  may  consist  of  more  than  twenty  pupils ; 
at  the  head  of  the  Normal  School  is  a  Director  (or  Lady  Directress 
in  Girls*  Normal  Schools)  assisted  by  at  least  four  teachers ;  all 
officials  of  Government  Normal  Scnools  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown. 

Every  j^ear  before  May  a  programme  of  studies  for  the  follow- 
ing year  is  drawn  up  by  the  Director  and  submitted  to  the 
inspector  of  the  district,  who  forwards  it  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  with  his  remarks  upon  it.  Neutrality  on  matters  of 
religion  is  obligatory  in  these  schools. 
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The  Director  gives  uotice  in  the  newspapers  when  pupils  can 
be  admitted  to  the  Normal  School.  Candidates  for  admission 
must  have  completed  their  fifteenth  year  and  may  not  have 
entered  upon  tneir  eighteenth.  The  Director  consults  the 
teachers  oi  the  schools  as  to  the  programme  of  the  examination  for 
entrance ;  and  this  is  submitted  to  the  educational  authority  over 
him.  But  the  examination  is  always  upon  the  subjects  taught  in 
Primary  Schools. 

As  only  twenty  pupils  can  be  admitted  at  the  same  time,  a 
selection  has  to  be  made  when  there  are  more  than  twenty 
satisfactory  candidates.  If  their  qualifications  are  equal, 
preference  is  given  to  those  who  live  in  the  town  in  which  the 
Normal  School  is  situated,  because  Normal  Schools  for  men 
teachers  are  always  day  schools.  The  Government  pays  for 
their  lodging  in  the  town,  and  these  lodgings  are  chosen  by  the 
Director,  rupils  of  the  Normal  Schools  for  women  teachers  are 
lodged  in  the  school. 

A  Primary  School  called  a  "  Practice  School "  (dcole  d'appren- 
tiasage)  is  attached  to  every  Normal  School  Pupils  are  m  this 
way  given  practical  instruction  in  class-teaching.  These  practice 
schools  are  also  supported  and  managed  by  the  Government  as 
an  mtegral  part  of  tne  Normal  School  to  which  they  are  attached. 

There  are  six  Government  Normal  Schools:  Groningen, 
Haarlem,  Herzogsbusch  (Bois'le-Duc),  Middelbourgh,  Deventer, 
and  Maestricht. 

leachers  in  Normal  Schools  are  not  as  a  rule  engaged  in  other 
work  besides  the  training  of  the  teachers  in  the  school. 

Comrriiinal  Normal  Schools. — Certain  conditions  have  to  be 
fulfilled  before  a  private  Normal  School  or  a  communal  Normal 
School  can  become  entitled  to  a  grant  firom  Government.  Com- 
munal Normal  Schools  must  satisfy  the  same  conditions  as 
Government  Normal  Schools.  Their  grant  from  Government  is 
equal  to  one-half  of  their  expenditure,  provided  that  a  maximum 
of  18,000  florins  in  the  case  of  the  Normal  School  proper,  and 
6,000  florins  in  the  case  of  the  Practice  School  attached  to  it,  be 
in  no  case  exceeded.  But  such  grants  can  only  be  made  to 
communal  Normal  Schools  established  under  the  law  of  1878 
and  still  existing.  New  Normal  Schools  established  by  (xymmunes 
are,  since  1889,  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  private  Normal 
Schools.  There  are  three  communal  Normal  Schools  under  the 
law  of  1878,  those  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and  Groningen. 

Private  Normal  Schools, — A  decree  of  April  3,  1894,  made  it 
an  indispensable  condition  of  receiving  a  Government  grant 
that  the  instruction  of  a  private  Normal  School  should  be  riven 
in  a  special  establishment  by  teachers,  some  of  whom  should  be 
exclusively  attached  to  the  Normal  School  and  should  not 
perform  other  duties.  The  instruction  must  comprise  the 
subjects  included  in  the  examination  for  the  certificate  of 
"  ordinary  teacher "  and  must  be  given  during  at  least  twenty- 
three  hours  per  week.    Private  Normal  Schools  can  be  denomina- 
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tional  both  in  organisation  and  in  the  instruction  given   by 
them. 

The  Government  pays  to  every  private  Normal  School  30 
florins  a  year  for  every  hour  of  instruction  given  during  one  week 
in  the  different  branches,  both  obUratory  and  optional,  enume- 
rated in  Clause  2  (Article  1.)  of  the  law  of  1889  (see  above, 
pp.  350,  351),  Grants  are  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
training  lasts  for  four  years. 

Besides  this  ordinary  grant,  400  florins  is  paid  to  every  private 
Normal  School  for  every  ordinary  teacher's  certificate  obtained 
by  the  pupils,  taking  the  average  number  of  such  certificates 
oDtained  during  the  mst  five  years 

Coii/rses  of  training  (RijksnormaUesaen),  These  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  Government  Normal  Schools  {RijksweekachoLen), 
They  are  not  organised  by  or  in  separate  or  special  establish- 
ments, but  are  merely  courses  of  instruction  given  by  acting 
teachers  who  are  chosen  for  the  purpose  by  the  Minister  from 
amon^  those  who  seem  most  capable  of  the  task.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  is  the  district  inspector  who  by  his  advice  determines 
this  selection.  The  Director  also  is  appointed  by  the  Minister. 
His  functions  are  very  like  those  of  a  Director  ot  a  Government 
Normal  School;  but  he  is  expected  to  do  his  utmost  to  give 
opportunities  of  practice  in  class-teaching  to  the  students  who 
attend  the  higher  normal  course. 

These  courses  of  training  are  of  various  "  degrees."  The  "  first 
dwree"  comprises,  besioes  all  the  obligatory  and  optional 
subjects  of  primary  instruction  mentioned  in  Clause  2  (Art.  1.)  of 
the  law  of  1889,  pedagogy,  mathematics,  and  one  modem 
language,  either  French,  English,  or  German.  Girls  are 
also  taught  needlework,  &c.  Mathematics  and  modem 
languac^es  are  not  taught  in  courses  of  training  of  the  "  second 
degree. ' 

The  course  usually  lasts  four  years,  but  sometimes  a  prepara- 
tory class  is  added.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  courses 
must  be  fifteen  years  old,  the  age  when  a  pupil  may  become 
a  pupil-teacher  (or  twelve  in  the  case  of  a  preparatory  class). 
They  must  prove  that  they  have  attended  the  courses  in  a 
Primary  School.  Their  parents  or  guardians  ought  also  to 
certify  that  the  candidates  are  destined  for  the  profession 
of  teaching. 

The  entrance  examination  is  upon  the  subjects  of  primary 
instruction,  and  those  who  show  themselves  to  be  sumciently 
advanced  may  at  once  enter  the  upper  classes. 

Pupil-Teachers  and  Vdunta/ry  Teachers, — The  pupil-teacher 
system  of  Holland  is  one  of  the  features  of  its  primary 
daucation  that  have  suffered  the  least  change  in  the  succes^ve 
legislative  measures  on  primary  instruction. 
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Its  main  features  must  here  be  outlined;  and,  in  particular, 
the    distinction    between    the    pupil-teacher    proper  and    the 
voluntary  '*  pupil-teacher  must  be  emphasised. 

By  Article  8  of  the  law  of  1889,  head  teachers  in  charge  of  a 
Primary  School,  whether  public  or  private,  can  admit  into  their 
school  young  persons  of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  nineteen,  as  pupil-teachers,  provided  they  give  three  days' 
notice  to  the  at^^ondisseinent  school  inspector.  These  pupil- 
teachers  learn  the  practical  work  of  tcachmg  in  the  school  and 
are  not  allowed  to  attend  any  class  in  the  school  as  pupils.  No 
actual  class  is  held  for  them  m  the  school ;  but  they  are  always 
under  the  supervision  of  a  certificated  teacher  while  they  are 
teaching,  and  are  strictly  forbidden  to  teach  except  under  some 
such  supervision.  But  while  an  "  ordinary  teacher  "  may  super- 
vise their  practical  work,  their  preparation  for  the  teacher's 
examination  must  be  undertaken  dv  the  head  teacher,  or  at  all 
events  by  a  teacher  ^vith  the  rank  oi  "  head  teacher." 

After  three  months'  work  pupil-teachers  receive  a  document 
attesting  that  their  conduct  and  their  progress  have  been  satis- 
factory. Unless  this  attestation  is  gran  tea  to  them,  they  must 
leave  the  school  at  the  end  of  three  months.  In  other  words, 
even  a  pupil-teacher  must  pass  through  a  probationary  period. 
Moreover,  the  attestation  or  certificate  once  granted  must  be 
renewed  every  year,  and  this  is  the  only  method  by  which  the 
head  teacher  of  the  school  can  dismiss  a  pupil-teacher ;  properly 
speaking,  he  has  no  right  to  turn  a  pu^u-teacher  away,  but  he 
may  always  refuse  to  renew  the  certificate.  The  certificate, 
again,  must  be  countersigned  by  the  arrondisaeinent  inspector ; 
and  this  is  not  by  any  means  a  mere  formality.  It  has  never 
become  a  matter  of  course,  but  unplies  a  definite  approval  of 
the  continuance  of  the  pupil-teacher's  work  in  the  school  to 
which  he  is  attached.  If  the  inspector  refuses  to  countersign 
the  pupil-teacher's  certificate,  the  head  teacher  may  appeal 
within  a  fortnight  to  the  district  inspector. 

A  Government  grant  is  given  directly  to  the  head  teacher  for 
every  pupil-teacher  trained  by  him  according  to  the  regulations 
just  described. 

It  is  even  more  important  to  note  that  the  pupil-teachers  as  a 
general  rule  obtain  other  instniction  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  education  outside  the  hours  during  which  they  are  actually 
teaching  a  class.  The  Government  normal  courses  have  already 
been  mentioned,  and  there  are  also  similar  coui*ses  organised  by 
comvmnes,  associations,  or  individuals,  which  the  Government 
suppoits  by  grants.  Like  the  Government  normal  courses,  these 
comprise  all  the  optional  and  obligatory  subjects  of  primary 
instruction  and  "  pedagogy  "  as  well.  Ana  all  who  follow  these 
courses  of  training  are  under  rules  similar  to  those  enforced 
u|K)n  pupil- teachers,  so  far  as  the  annual  certificate  of  good 
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conduct  and  progress  is  concerned.  The  courses  of  training  are 
given  only  by  head  teachers  in  charge  of  schools,  whether  public 
or  private,  and  must  always  be  during  hours  when  the  schools 
are  closed.  The  head  teachers  form  a  kind  of  association ; 
and  this  association  is  required  to  inform  the  arrondiasement 
inspector  of  the  names  of  the  pupils  attending  the  course,  and 
of  the  dates  when  they  began  to  do  so.  This  is  a  necessary 
piece  of  information,  because  the  grant  is  based  upon  the 
number  of  years  during  which  the  courses  are  attended.  In 
any  case,  grants  are  made  only  in  respect  of  pupils  who  have 
obtained  a  teacher's  certificate,  and  the  course  of  training  must 
have  lasted  for  at  least  two  years  previous  to  their  entrance  for 
the  certificate  examination. 

"  Every  evening,"  wrote  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth  in 
1843,*  "  all  the  pupil-teachers  of  the  town  are  assembled  to 
receive  instruction.  The  Society  of  Teachers  provides  from  its 
own  body  a  succession  of  instructors,  by  one  of  whom,  on  each 
night  of  the  week,  the  pupil-teachers  are  taught  some  branch  of 
elementary  knowledge  necessary  to  school-keeping.  One  of  the 
most  experienced  masters  of  the  town,  likewise,  gives  them 
lectures  on  method,  and  on  the  art  of  organising  and  conducting 
a  school."  In  manv  of  the  great  towns  what  is  described  in 
these  words  actually  takes  place  now.  But  in  general  the 
normal  courses  of  training  organised  by  the  cornviuTies  or  by 
denominational  bodies  have  taken  the  place  of  these  voluntary 
associations. 

Nonnal  courses,  or  courses  of  training,  organised  hycovimuves, 
associations,  or  individuals,  receive  grants  in  respect  of  every 
pupil  who  obtains  the  "  onlmary  teacher's  "  certificate,  according 
to  the  number  of  years  during  which  the  successful  candidate 
has  attended  the  course,  upon  the  following  scale : — 

Course  of  four  years  -        -        -     300  florins. 
Course  of  three  years  -        -     250  florins. 

Course  of  two  years   -        -        -     200  florins. 

Head  teachers  who  have  properly  supervised  one  or  more 
pupil-teachers  in  their  schools  receive  grants  upon  the  above 
scale  for  everyone  who  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  "ordinary 
teacher's  "  certificate.  Grants  can  be  claimed  a  fortnight  after 
the  examination  for  teachers'  certificates.  When  the  candidate 
has  been  prepared  by  more  than  one  person,  or  in  more  than 
one  course  of  training,  the  Minister  is  authorised  to  apportion 
the  grant  according  to  the  period  durin;^  which  the  candidate 
attended  this  or  that  ctnirsc  of  training,  or  taught  under  this  or 


*  "Second  Report   on    the  Training  of    Parochial    Schoolmasters    at 
ittersea."    See  "  Four  PeriDds  of  Public  Education,"  p.  395. 
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that  head  teacher.  Everyone  in  fact  who  has  contributed  to  the 
training  of  a  teacher  has  a  right  to  be  paid  by  Government  for 
his  share  in  doing  so. 

Inspection. 

At  the  top  ot  the  whole  educational  structure  there  is  a 
co-ordinated  system  of  inspection.  De  Laveleye  noticed 
forty  years  ago  that  the  law  of  1857  had  omitted  to  place 
inspectors-general  between  the  provincial  inspectors  and  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  regaixled  the  omission  as  most 
unfortimate.  The  various  alterations  of  the  system  have  been 
described  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  It  is  enough  here  to  point 
out  that,  while  the  orovincud  inspectors  no  longer  exist  under 
the  law  of  1889,  tneir  place  being  taken  by  the  district  as 
distinct  from  the  arrondiasement  inspectors,  the  link  in  the  chain 
which  de  Laveleye  thought  the  legislators  of  1857  should  have 
inserted,  was  practically  supplied  in  the  form  of  the  "  Inspectors  " 
proper  instituted  in  1889.  The  system  of  school  inspection  can 
oest  be  described  in  a  figure. 


Government  School  Inspection, 


Minister  of  the  Interior. 


Inspector-General 

01  N.  Brabant, 

Guelderland,  and 

Limbourg. 


Inspector-General 

of  N.  &  S.  Holland, 

Zeeland,  and 

Utrecht. 


Inspector-General  ot 

Friesland,  Overyssel 

Gronmgen,  and 

Drenthe. 


Twenty-five  District  Inspectors. 


Ninety -four  Arrondissement  Inspectors. 


Ivspection. 
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Local  School  Iiiapectiov. 

There  are  between  200  and  300  Local  Commissions  for  com- 
munal school  inspection. 


District. 

No.  of  Arron- 
dissements. 

No.  of 
Communes. 

Hertogenbusch     .        -        - 

3 

48 

Breda 

4 

33 

TUbiirg        -        -        -        - 

4 

52 

Eindhoven  -        -        -        - 

3 

51 

Amheim      .        -        .        - 

4 

23 

Zutphen      -        -        -        - 
Tie! 

3 

33 

4 

60 

's  Gravenhage 

4 

60 

Rotterdam  -        -        -        - 

4 

56 

Dordrecht   -        -        -        - 

3 

72 

Amsterdam          -        -        . 

2 

21 

Haarlem      -        .        -        - 

4 

50 

Hoom          .        -        -        - 

4 

63 

Middelburg-        .        .        . 

3 

54 

Goes 

3 

55 

Utrecht       .        .        -        - 

5 

72 

Leeuwarden         .        .        . 

6 

18 

Heerenveen 

5 

25 

Zwolle         -        -        -        - 

4 

32 

Deventer     .        -        -        - 

4 

29 

Groningen  -        -        .        - 

4 

32 

Winschoten 

4 

25 

Assen           .        .        .        - 

6 

34 

Maastricht  -        -        -        - 

4 

70 

Rotimond    -        -        -        - 

4 

53 

25 

96 

1,121 

Total  nimiber  of  persons  directly  engaged  in  Government  school 
inspection,  121 ;  of  whom  28  receive  a  fixed  salary,  namely, 
three  Inspectors-General  at  3,700  florins  a  jear  (with  expenses 
paid  up  to  400  florins),  and  twenty-five  District  Inspectors  at 
2,500florins(with expenses  paid  up  to  300  florins).  Arroridisaement 
Inspectors  receive  only  tneir  travelling  expenses,  and  a  small 
sum  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  meetings  of  teachers  summoned 
by  them  and  to  enaole  them  to  collect  small  libraries  for  the  use 
of  teachers  in  their  a/rrondiasement 

Such  is,  in  rou^h  outline,  the  system  of  inspection.  All  the 
officials  first  mentioned  are  nominated,  suspended,  or  dismissed 
by  the  Queen.    But  the  arrondisseTnent  inspectors  are  appointed 
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for  six  years  only,  although  the  Queen  may  renew  their  appoint- 
ment for  a  further  period  of  six  years.  The  Inspectors-General 
and  district  inspectors,  who  are  paid  a  fixed  salary  besides  their 
travelling  and  office  expenses,  are  not  allowed  to  exercise  any 
other  functions  or  to  pursue  any  other  profession  or  trade  with- 
out authorisation  from  the  Crown. 

Local  Commissions. — Side  by  side  with  the  Government  in- 
spection of  schools  and  quite  mdependeut  of  it  is  a  system  of 
local  inspection.  The  powers  of  tne  ''local  commissions'*  by 
whom  this  duty  is  generally  performed  are,  however,  defined  by 
law,  and  this  clause  of  the  law  of  1878  may  as  well  be  translated 
here  since  it  does  not  occur  in  the  amending  Act  of  1889, 
of  which  a  translation  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

Law  of  1878.     Clause  74. 

The  Local  Commissions  carefully  supervise  all  the  Primary  Schools  in 
their  commune.  They  visit  them  at  least  twice  in  every  year^  and  see 
that  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  faithfully  complied  with  in  them  ; 
they  note  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  school  staff,  the  number 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  Every  year  before 
March,  they  send  to  the  communal  council  a  report  upon  the  state 
of  education  in  the  communey  ....  and  send  a  copy  of  it  to  the 
arrondissement  inspector.  They  notify  him  of  every  important  change 
that  has  occurred  m  the  educational  condition  of  the  commune ;  and 
they  give  to  the  arrondissement  inspector,  the  district  inspector,  and  the 
Inspector-Greneral  all  the  information  wnich  they  desire.  These  Com- 
missions are  also  rc(]uired  to  instruct  teachers  who  ask  their  help  or 
their  advice,  and,  m  a  word,  to  encourage  by  all  means  at  their 
disposal  the  development  of  education. 

Local  Commissions  are  appointed  by  the  communal  councils, 
and  only  residents  in  the  commune  are  eligible.  Women  are 
excluded  from  membership  of  them,  although  the  commission  is 
permitted  to  attach  to  itself  a  committee  of  women.  In  some 
communes  a  committee  of  women  is  actually  charged  with  the 
inspection  of  the  instruction  given  in  manual  work,  sewing,  &c., 
to  girls  and  young  women. 

In  cases  where  the  commune  does  not  appoint  a  special 
Local  Commission  such  as  is  contemplated  in  clause  74  just 
quoted,  the  "  College "  of  the  Burgomaster  and  Aldermen 
undertake  this  duty  ex  officio. 

Next  in  order  above  the  Local  Commissions  or  the  ordinary 
communal  authorities  come  the  arrondissement  inspectors. 
They  can  inspect  all  schools,  public  and  private,  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  arrondissement  They  visit  each  school 
twice  a  year  and  make  a  detailed  report  upon  the  situation  of  the 
schools  four  times  a  year.  This  report  is  sent  in  to  the  district 
inspector.  They  also  secure  the  establishment  of  Local  Com- 
missions for  inspection,  where  these  seem  desirable ;  and  often 
attend  the  meetings  of  such  commissions.  Arrondissement 
Inspectors  supervise  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  courses  of 
normal  training  supported  by  the  Qoveynm^nt,  by  the  conimunes 
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or  hy  private  associations.  They  report  upon  these  to  the 
district  inspector  and  suggest  what  improvements  they  may 
consider  desirable.  They  are  given  a  small  sum  every  year  to 
be  devoted  to  buying  bc»oks  for  a  small  library  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  to  covering  the  small  expenses  of  the  meetings  ot 
teachers  which  they  summon  from  time  to  time. 

District  inspectors  are  obliged  to  live  in  the  principal  town  of 
their  district.*  By  letters  of  enquiry  and  by  personal  visits,  as 
well  as  through  the  reports  sent  to  them  by  the  arroiidissement 
inspectors,  they  must  keep  themselves  fiiUy  informed  of  all  that 
is  going  on.  They  are  required  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
new  schools.  At  least  three  times  a  year  they  summon  all  the 
arrondiasement  inspectors  to  discuss  with  them  the  interests  of 
education  in  the  district ;  and  every  year  before  May  they  send  a 
general  report  to  the  Inspector-General  and  to  the  permanent 
"  deputation  "  (the  local  financial  authority  over  the  communes) 
upon  the  schools.  They  also  send  to  the  Inspector-General  a 
report  upon  the  meetings  of  inspectors  and  otners  over  which 
they  have  presided. 

Finally,  the  Inspectors-Generalf  inform  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  of  all  the  needs  of  the  national  education  and  advise  him 
as  to  the  measures  calculated  to  supply  them.  For  this  purpose 
they  meet  at  the  Minister's  office  at  least  once  a  year.  Every 
year,  too,  they  are  obliged  to  send  a  report  to  the  Minister  upon 
the  state  of  education  m  the  provinces  under  their  jurisdiction. 
Inspectors-General  may  visit  schools  when  they  wish  to  do  so, 
and  may  summon  meetings  of  the  district  inspectors  or  of  the 
arroTuliaaement  inspectors  under  them. 

All  Inspectors  have  the  right  to  enter  public  and  private 
schools  in  their  sphere  of  inspection ;  and  all  schools  must  at 
once  be  opened  to  them  upon  the  first  request.  Every  head 
teacher  and  every  assistant  teacher  of  a  school  is  reqiured  to 
give  all  the  information  they  ask  for,  whether  verbwly  or  in 
writing,  at  the  time  of  their  visit  to  the  school  or  not.  Inspectors 
are  chaxged  to  see  that  no  instruction  contrary  to  good  morals 
or  leading  to  disobedience  to  the  laws  shall  be  given. 

Teachers  who  obstinately  refuse  to  obey  an  order  from  an 
inspector  of  any  rank  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  600  florins  or  an 
imprisonment  of  three  months. 

Beyond  verifying  the  amount  alleged  to  be  raised  by  school 
fees  and  dividing  this  by  the  numter  of  pupils  in  attendance 
in  order  to  obtam  the  average  school  fee,  the  inspector  may 
not  concern  himself  with  the  financial  position  of  any  private 
school. 

♦  /.«.  practically  in  the  "  county  capital " — chef -lieu  de  leur  circonsortption. 

tThe  title  Inspector  is  confined  in  the  Dutch  terminology  to  the 
Inspectora-Qeneral,  t.e.,  Inspecteurs,  di$trict9'8choolopzimer$y  anrmdisBe- 
menU-  tchoolopzieners, 
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On  the  whole,  the  private  denominational  schools  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  inspection  is  carried  out. 
Their  freedom  from  unnecessarj^  interference  is  fully  guaranteed 
by  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  they  recognise  both  that 
inspection  must  accompany  a  system  of  Government  grants  and 
that  it  makes  for  their  own  efficiency. 
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IV. 

HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  COMPULSORY 

EDUCATION    ACT  1900. 


No  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  study  the  educational 
development  of  Holland  can  have  proceeded  far  in  his  subject 
without  discovering  the  historical  importance  of  a  society 
founded  at  Edam  in  1785  by  a  Mennonite  Pastor,  John 
Nieuwenhuizen,  and  called  "  The  Society  for  the  Public  Good." 
One  very  interesting  mention  of  it  and  its  educational 
work  will  serve  to  pomt  the  contrast  between  the  Compulsory 
Education  Act  of  1900  and  a  period  when  in  Holland  the  State 
was  only  just  beginning  to  take  upon  itself  the  work  of  public 
education.  Victor  Cousin,  writing  in  1836  on  the  state  of 
education  in  Holland,  which  he  visited  "  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  his  inquiries  into  the  different  systems  of^  education 
among  the  great  civilised  nations  of  the  world,"  notes  one  very 
important  point  in  which  the  Dutch  education  law  at  that 
time  differed  from  the  law  of  Prussia,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously studied.*  There  was,  he  observed,  no  obligation 
imposed  by  law  on  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  when  they  could  not  show  that  they  were  educated  at 
home.  "  In  Holland  .  .  .  where  both  municipal  and  parental 
authority  have  ^  immense  power,  and  where  tnere  is  a  very 
influential  association,  the  Society  for  the  Public  Good,  which  has 
been  long  at  work,  and  continues  actively  to  promote  and  to 
encourage  the  education  of  the  people  throughout  the  country, 
the  obligation  imposed  by  the  Prussian  law  could  not  be  imposed, 
nor  was  it  indispensably  necessary." 

Cousin  was  a  shrewd  observer ;  and  his  testimony  to  the  feet 
that  this  Society  had  by  its  educational  work  supplied  the  want 
of  some  compmsory  legislation  both  before  and  after  the  law  of 
1806  is  the  more  remarKable  in  that  he  himself  frankly  professes 
his  belief  in  such  legislation.  It  amounts  to  saying  tnat  a  large 
part  of  what  must  otherwise  have  been  done  by  the  State  and 
through  compulsory  legislation  was  in  fact  done  by  a  private 
association  tm*ough  encouragement  and  by  other  effort. 

*  *'  On  the  state  of  Education  in  Holland,  as  regards  schools  for  the 
working  classes  and  for  the  poor,  by  M.  Victor  Cousin.  Translated,  with 
BFcUminary  observations,  ...  by  Leonard  Homer,  Esq.,  F.R.S."  John 
Murray,  1838. 
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For  more  than  sixty  years  since  Cousin  ^vrote,  and  more  than 
ninety  since  the  enactment  of  State  primary  education,  Holland 
had  enjoyed,  or  acauiesced  in,  this  absence  of  compulsory  atten- 
dance clauses  from  ner  corptLS  of  educational  law,  until  the  present 
Act  was  introduced.  During  this  period  there  have  been  many 
heated  controversies,  many  complicated  problems  to  solve,  and 
three  or  four  considerable  changes  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  country. 

But  if  we  enquire  what  have  been  the  steps  by  which  the 
people  of  HoUana  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  (in  so  far  as 
the  majority  of  the  people  can  be  held  to  agree  with  it)  that 
compulsory  legislation  is  now  indispensable  and  necessarj'  for 
the  prosperity  of  education,  it  is  to  the  law  of  1889  that  we 
should  refer.  The  compromise  upon  the  most  difficult  of  the 
educational  problems  which  was  effected  bv  that  law  has  made 
possible  and  practicable  the  compulsory  Act  of  1900.  For,  so 
long  as  there  was  a  widespread  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
public  schools  of  the  countrv,  a  law  enacting  compulsory  attend- 
ance, supposing  that  it  could  have  been  passed  by  a  representa- 
tive Government,  would,  according  to  experienced  observers,  have 
produced  an  agitation  and  unrest  out  of  proportion  even  to  the 
great  importance  of  such  a  measure. 

M.  George  Nicholls  in  his  "  Report  on  the  condition  of  the 
Labouring  Poor  in  Holland  and  Belgium,"  dated  1838,  remarks 
that  "  the  State  has  not  rendered  education  actually  obligatory 
upon  the  municipalities,  neither  has  it  required  evidence  of  the 
eaucation  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  by  any  educational 
test ;  for  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  education  pervades  the 
entire  community — it  is  sought  by  the  poor  for  their  children 
with  an  earnestness  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  more  wealthy 
classes  in  other  countries ;  and  in  Holland,  the  direct  interference 
of  Government  is  confined  to  regulating  the  mode  of  instruction 
by  means  of  an  organised  ayistem  of  inspection." 

In  1839,  one  province,  Groningen,  had  made  an  experiment  in 
compulsory^  school  attendance.  The  device  was  indirect  and 
ingenious.  A  regulation  was  enforced  obli^ng  every  &ther  of 
a  lamilv  to  pay  scnool  fees  (schoolgeld'pligtigkeid)  for  every  child 
of  his  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years,  whether  they 
frequented  the  public  school  of  the  commune  or  not.  If  the 
parent  could  show  that  his  child  or  children  received  a  primary 
education,  either  at  home  or  in  a  "  private "  school,  ne  was 
exempted  from  this  obligation.  The  regulation  had  a  marked 
success,  and  the  number  of  truants  became  insignificant  The 
number  of  children  attending  school  rose  from  20,000  to  30,000 
in  a  few  years. 

The  Schoolgdd '  pligtigheid  or  Compulsory  School  fee^ 
established  in  Groningen,  was  adopted  also  (according  to 
Matthew  Arnold)  in  Drenthe  and  in  OverysseL  But  Arnold 
possibly  misunderstood  a  reference  by  de  Laveleye  to  rules 
enforced  in  these  two  districts  in  1630  and  1666  respectively. 
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However  this  may    be,  the  example    of   Groniiigen  in   1839 
was  not  generally  followed 

A  writer,  describing  the  organisation  of  a  Poor  School  at  the 
Hague  in  1850,*  says  that  cnildren  were  received  at  the  age  of 
six  and  remained  until  twelve.  Whenever  a  child  was  absent 
another  was  immediately  sent  to  inquire  the  cause.  Wilful 
absence  of  fifty  times  in  six  months  was  punished  by  irrevocable 
exclusion,  but  this,  he  added  did  not  happen  more  than  about 
once  in  four  years. 

Until  last  year,  1900.  there  hjul  been  no  compulsory 
attendance  at  school,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  no 
conapulsory  education.  The  State  had  not  until  then  laid 
it  down  that  every  parent  is  obliged  to  have  his  children 
educated,  although  the  principle  had  long  been  admitted,  and 
the  advisiibility  of  mucking  education  a  compulsory  obligation 
of  parents  had  often  been  discussed  in  the  Chambers  and 
elsewhere. 

In  the  Debates  upon  Article  32  of  the  law  of  1857,  the 
adherents  of  compulsory  education  made  fresh  efforts  to  intro' 
duce  at  the  least  some  indirect  form  of  penalty  to  be  imposed 
on  those  parents  who  neglected  the  education  of  their  children 
and  did  not  send  them  to  school.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  law 
of  1878  did  introduce  some  such  indirect  method  of  compulsion  ; 
but  the  country  was  not  ready  for  such  legislation  in  1857^ 
M.  Blaupot  ten  Cate  in  the  debates  of  1857  proposed  to 
establish  oy  the  new  law  the  obligation  to  pay  school  fees  for  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve,  whether  they 
attended  school  or  not,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the^ 
were  receiving  an  education,  at  home  or  elsewhere.  This 
statesman,  who  was  always  to  the  fore  where  the  interests  of 
primarv  education  were  concerned,  represented  Gronin|jen  ;  and 
naturally  he  cited  its  example  in  favour  ol  the  proposal.  But  it 
was  rejected. 

"  The  usual  arguments  for  compulsorv  education  were  adduced 
— that  other  countries  had  successniUy  established  it,  that 
imorance  was  making  rapid  strides  for  want  of  it — that  in 
China,  where  it  reigns,  all  the  children  can  read  and  write.  It 
was  replied  that  compulsory  education  was  altogether  against 
the  habits  of  the  Dutcn  people.  Even  in  the  mitigated  form  of 
the  schoolgdd'pligtigheid  a  large  majority  of  tlie  Chamber 
refused  to  sanction  it"f 

l^mile  de  Laveleye  noticed  so  early  as  1858  that  the  figures  of 
the  pupils  in  attendance  at  public  schools  were  unsatisfectiory, 
and  mcreasingly  so.  "  It  was  possible,"  he  said,  "  to  con^tulate 
oneself  upon  the  great  progress  that  had  resulted  in  this  respect 
from  the  law  of  1806.    Unhappily  this  progress  has  not  been 


•  "  Notes  from  the  Netherlands  "  in  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  vol. 
xiv.  p.  261.  The  master  of  this  Poor  School  on  parting  with  the  writer 
(Mr.  Chambers)  said  "  Farewell  mynheer  ;  I  hope  soon  to  hear  that  your 
piMuante  patrie  will  have  enough  of  schools  as  good,  or  better  than,  this." 

t  IMDettthew  Arnold  :  Education  Commission  Report,  1861,  p.  151. 
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continued,  and  during  the  last  few  years  it  is  impossible  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  there  is  actually  retrogression,  a  marked 
retrogression,  all  the  more  deplorable  in  that  it  seems  to  get 
quicker  and  quicker.  In  1835,  there  were  304,450  pupils  in  tne 
ten  Provinces  of  Holland,  which  meant  a  ratio  of  one  pupil  to 
8*3  inhabitants.  In  January  1848,  and  January  is  tne  most 
favourable  time  for  school-attendance,  we  find  128*4  pupils  to 
every  1,000  inhabitants,  or  one  pupil  to  7*78  inhabitants 
.  .  .  . ;  there  is  therefore  a  slight  progress  as  compared 
with  1835.  But  in  1854  it  is  no  longer  the  same  tning; 
we  find  in  January  only  106  8  in  1,000,  that  is,  one  pupil 
to  9*83  inhabitants  .  .  .  ,  which  constitutes  a  notaole 
difference  and  a  difference  for  the  worse.  .  .  This  is 
among  the  most  serious  facts  of  the  situation — one  that  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  and  the  liberty  of 
Holland  cannot  suflSciently  regret.'  * 

"  For  several  years  previous  (to  1857),  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  scholars  had  been  observed  ....  it  might  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  children  had  left 
the  public  in  order  to  enter  the  private  schools,  which  was  a 
daily  occurrence.  The  evidence  that  freedom  of  instruction  was 
degenerating  into  liberty  to  remain  in  ignorance,  became  a  source 
of  anxiety,  and  some  of  the  delegates  (in  the  Chambers) 
endeavoured  on  this  account  to  reconcile  compulsory  attendance 
at  school  with  the  principles  affirmed  in  the  Constitution."  Their 
motto  was : — "  Instniction  compulsory  and  gratuitous.    .     .     .f  " 

Professor  Leroy  also  states  that,  in  accordance  with  Article  33  of 
the  law  of  1857,  "  several  of  the  lai^e  cities,  Rotterdam  among 
others,  have  made  their  support  of  the  parents  conditional  upon 
the  school  attendance  of  the  children." 

It  should  be  noted  that  until  the  Education  Act  of  1878  came 
into  force  the  local  authorities  charged  with  the  distribution  of 
poor  law  funds  {achniaistratioiis  civiles  d^  Inenfaisance)  had 
power  to  refiise  all  assistance  to  those  parents  whose  children  were 
not  receiving  any  education.  In  some  cases  this  power  had  been 
abused,  for  it  was  easy  to  exercise  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
attendance  at  the  puolic  elementary  school  obligatory  upon  all 
children.  Thus  it  was  a  possible  weapon  of  attack  upon  the 
denominational  school. 

Some  excellent  remarks  upon  the  whole  question  of  school 
attendance  in  Holland  are  made  in  the  report  published  by  the 
Royal  Commission  of  the  Netherlands  in  1876.  J  These  remarks 
are  especially  interesting  because  they  were  written  so  soon  before 

*  "/>^M  8ur  rUnseiffnemtnt  PHmairey  1857,  p.  7. 

t  Prof.  Alphonse  Leroy  of  the  University  of  Li^ge,  Belgium.  Report  of 
1860.  Translated  in  Barnard's  "Systems  of  Public  Instruction/'  New 
York.    1872. 

X  '*  Elementary  and  Middle-Class  Instruction  in  the  Netherlands.'*  A. 
W.  Sjrthoff.  Leyden.  1876;  perhaps  prepared  for  the  international 
exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  that  year. 
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the  measures  of  1878,  and  because  they  give  an  account  of  the 
work  done  by  private  associations  for  the  promotion  of  regular 
school  attendance.  Thus  we  find  that  in  1873  the  work  which 
had  been  done  up  to  1836,  as  Victor  Cousin  noticed,  by  the 
Society  for  the  Puolic  Good,  was  still  undertaken  with  more  or 
less  success  by  similar  associations  of  persons  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  national  education.  The  Dutch,  one  of  the  most 
mdividualistic  nations  in  the  world,  have  always  disliked  com- 
pulsory legislation.  Not  until  the  inadequacy  of  private  eflFort 
to  secure  regular  attendance  had  been  proved  by  the  experience 
of  ninety  years  or  more^  did  compulsory  school-legislation 
become  a  question  of  practical  politics,  and  even  then  it  was 
passed  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only  in  a  representative 
Chamber. 

The  remarks  referred  to  are  as  follow: — "It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  opportunities  for  instruction  are  fiir  too  much 
neglected.  Several  causes  tend  to  this.  IndiflFerence  of  the 
parents,  in  the  first  j)lace: — they  themselves  have  Jogged  on 
^nthout  learning,  or  without  learning  much ;  the  children  need 
not  plod  so  long  at  school. 

"  But  this  is  not  the  only  cause,  perhaps  not  even  the  principal 
one.  ...  In  the  larger  communes  where  it  is  desirable  for 
the  mothers  to  earn  something  too,  the  children,  especially  the 
girls,  are  often  kept  from  school  for  domestic  occupations ;  else- 
where, especially  in  manufacturing  places,  and«often  among  small 
tradespeople,  tne  children  are  required  to  earn  something  too, 
the  parents'  wages  being  but  trifling ;  but  what  more  than  any- 
thing else  t^nds  to  paralyse  the  efficiency  of  the  school  and  tne 
cultivation  of  the  people,  is  field  labour  and  the  tending  of  cattle. 
Not  only,  or  exclusively,  the  more  indigent  labourers  make  their 
children  take  part  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  but  the  wealthier 
farmers  are  guilty  of  the  same  abuse.  In  Drenthe  and  Overyssel 
there  are  the  peat  grounds  ;  in  Groningen — where,  however 
instruction  stands  very  high — it  is  the  culture  of  flax ;  in  South 
Holland,  along  the  Yssel,  the  brick-fields ;  here  and  there  spin- 
ning ;  and  everywhere — mostly,  and  sometimes  exclusively,  in  the 
summer  months — agriculture,  which  undermines  what  moral 
influence  endeavours  to  estabUsh.*  ....  Pauperism,  too, 
contributes  to  foster  this  evil.  Though  this  cause  niay  not 
be  the  most  powerful,  yet  it  certainly  goes  a  great  way.  Want 
of  clothes  or  shoes  prevents  many  a  child  from  being  sent  to 
school,!  for  a  time  at  least,  if  not  for  long.  In  this  way  irregular 
attendance  is  promoted." 

■ 

*  The  passage  bears  obvious  marks  of  translation  from  the  Dutch.  No 
general  moral  disapproval  of  agriculture  is  here  implied.  The  regular 
attendance  which  Dutch  societies  had  endeavoured  to  pi-oduce  by  moral 
suasion  had  been  counteracted  by  the  attractions  and  exigencies  of  agricul- 
tural life. 

t  Cf.  the  pro)X)sal  made  by  the  Socialist  member,  M.  van  Kol,  the 
amenament  of  M.  de  Boer,  and  Article  35  tm  finally  passed  in  the  Act 
of  1900.    See  below,  p.  397. 
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The  Report  continues  with  a  description  of  the  efforts  of 
certain  associations,  and  of  the  attitude  generally  adopted 
towards  the  whole  question.  "  Has  the  question  ever  been  mooted 
in  the  Netherlands,  What  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  combat 
this  enemy  successfully  ?  It  certainly  has ;  but  the  answer  does 
not  meet  with  the  sympathy  of  all  parties.  After  certain 
authorities  (ind  teachers  had  pointed  out  the  extent  of  the  evil, 
a  Union  was  formed  to  combat  non-attendance  at  school — *  The 
Netherlands  School  League.'  At  the  beginning  this  School 
League  met  with  encouragement  and  co-operation ;  it  spread  all 
over  the  coimtry  in  more  than  a  hundred  departments.  Its  aim 
was  U)  promote  schooling,  and  a  regular  school  attendance 
without  legislative  interference,  and  by  mere  moral  influence 
School  festivals  were  instituted ;  prizes  for  regular  attendance 
offered ;  school  libraries  established ;  increased  opportunities  for 
receiving  instruction  were  insisted  on,  as  also  the  augmentation 
of  the  staff  of  assistant  teachers;  the  encouragement  of  needle- 
work was  urged  as  a  powerful  means  to  keep  girls  longer  at 
school,  but  in  vain.  .  .  .  Yet  it  must  be  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged that  the  labours  of  many  departments  of  the  School 
League,  and  of  several  local  and  independent  societies  for  the 
promotion  of  regular  school  attendance,  have  had  a  beneficial 
influence. 

'*  Another  corporation,  the '  Union  for  the  promotion  of  Popular 
Education/  has  from  small  beginnings  obtained  a  considerable 
range,  and  bears  on  its  banner  Coinjyxdaory  Scltooling,  but 
compulsory  schooling  with  ample  and  efiicient  means  for 
obtaming  ^ood  instruction. 

"  Great  is  the  number  of  those  who,  from  antagonists,  have 
l^een  converted  into  champions  of  compulsory  education,  partly 
from  the  experience  that  moral  means  are  nugatory,  but  also 
partly  from  the  powerful  influence  of  the  last-mentioned  society. 
The  conviction,  however,  of  the  necessity  of  introducing  com- 
pulsory education  is,  as  yet,  far  from  being  generally  prevalent. 

"  By  far  the  greatest  number,  even  the  most  zealous  advocates, 
acknowledge  that  the  time  for  its  introduction  is  not  ^et  come ; 
that  augmentation  of  the  number  of  schools,  extension  of  the 
staff  of  teachers,  must  i)i'ecede.  This,  therefore,  is  strenuously 
insisted  on.  It  is  to  l>e  hoped,  however,  that  as  leng  as  com- 
pulsory education  cannot  be  introduced,  the  strenuous  exertions 
of  those  who  desire  to  work  only  by  means  of  moral  influence 
will  prevail," 

These  comments  were  put  forth  in  1876,  and  give  an  accurate 
account  of  the  views  entertained  at  that  date,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  Report  speaks  of  "mere  moral  influence,'!  it  is 
evident  that  some  dissatisfaction  was  felt  by  the  writers 
with  the  method  of  suasion  which  had  so  far  been  upheld  as  the 
only  satisfactory  method  of  improving  school  attendance.  It 
was  something  nearly  akin  to  moral  suasion  that  was  adopted  in 
the  law  of  18/8,  only  that  the  indirect  method  there  enacted 
was  rather  to  penalise  those  who  were  irr^^lar,  than  to  reward 
or  encourage  tnose  who  were  regular,  at  school 
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The  following  are  the  clauses  of  the  law  of  1878  which  dealt 
Avith  this  question  of  school  attendance. 

Law  of  1878.    Art.  80. 

Elvery  year  before  the  Int  of  February,  the  head  masters  of  primary 
schools,  whether  public  or  private,  shall  send  to  the  Burgomaster  and 
Aldermen  of  the  commune  m  council  assembled  a  list  of  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years  who  were  in  attendance  at 
their  schools  on  the  1st  of  January.  All  teachers  who  give  home- 
instruction  *  shall  send  a  similar  list  of  the  children  they  educate. 

Art.  81.  The  Burgomaster  and  Aldennen  shall  draw  up  a  list  of  the 
children  of  school  a^e  who  are  resident  in  the  commtmt^  and  they  sliall 
make  mention  therem  of  those  children  not  receiving  any  education. 
The  parents  of  these  children  cannot  obtain  any  other  form  of  com- 
munal assistance,  except  medical  assistance,  unle^  thev  can  prove, 
either  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  regard  to  their  children,  or  that 
it  is  due  to  circumstances  beyond  their  control  that  their  children  do 
not  attend  school."  + 

Although  the  principle  involved  in  such  legislation,  /.^.,  the 
right  of  the  State  to  insist  that  parents  should  have  their 
cliildren  educated,  was  generally  admitted,  the  clauses  just 
quoted  were  passed  with  difficulty. 

In  the  debates  upon  the  law  of  1878  the  question  of  actually 
enacting  compulsory  instruction  had  already  been  raised.  Indeed, 
it  appears  that  by  that  time  the  "  Liberal '  party  as  a  whole  had 
adopted  this  among  the  series  of  refonns  that  made  up  their 
political  programme.  Tlie  proposal  was  rejecttd  by  the  Cabinet 
of  1878,  but  not  from  any  dislike  of  the  principle  involved.  The 
Government  went  so  mr  as  to  instance  with  approval  the 
example  set  in  certain  countries  which  had  recently  admitted 
the  compulsory  principle  into  their  educational  legislation. 

But  at  that  period  the  opposition  felt  towarck  the  "  neutral  " 

f)ublic  school  was  too  strong.  It  woidd  have  been  impossible  to 
imit  any  further  the  right  of  parents  to  choose  their  own  type 
of  school  for  their  own  children.  J 

On  the  other  hand,  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  an  official 
recognition  of  the  denominational  schools  as  enjoying  the  status 
of  public  schools;  and  nothing  less  than  such  a  recognition 
would  have  been  implied  by  compulsory  clauses  in  which  the 
education  given  in  denominational  schools  should  be  declared 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  obligation. 

Nor  was  it  merely  a  respect  for  the  liberty  of  parents  that 
decided  the  Government  011878  against  compulsory  clauses.    It 

♦  L*enmgnem£nt  a  cbmieile.  It  was  thus  defined  :  "Instruction  given 
in  common  to  the  children  of  at  most  three  families  in  the  residence  of  the 
head  of  one  of  these  families  is  considered  to  be  home-instruction.'' 

f  **....  ou  que  c^est  pour  des  motifs  tnd6pendani9  de  leur  vdonU 
ju*tU  ne  votU  pas  d  r^cole"  This  was  only  intended  to  cover  cases  of 
inveterate  truancy  out  of  the  control  of  parents.  It  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  "  outweighing  objections  "  referred  to  by  the  Act  of  1900.  (Art.  10.) 

J  Moyersoen,  p.  53.  "  La  faculty  de  prifirer  V6ccle  la  plus  co^fotme  A 
ses  id(ks  eiU  paru  un  vain  mot  dans  les  communes  qui  ne  poss^datent  pas 
ctdeoles  priv^s  ;  les  parents  eussent  ^t^ forces  d^envoyer  lews  enfarUs  dans  un 
dtaJblissement  neutre,  alw*smeme  quails  eusseni  eru  alan^cessiUl€U>iolu4  iune 
^M*  ''ynfessioTulle/* 
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was  a  matter  of  expediency  as  well  as  of  conflicting  principles. 
To  swell  the  ranks  or  augment  the  grievances  of  the  opponents  of 
the  neutral  public  school  was  a  thing  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

Accordingly  the  Government  went  no  further  than  to  offer 
inducements  to  parents  in  this  matter,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
Articles  of  the  law  of  1878  just  quoted  (Articles  80  and  .81). 

During  the  discussion  in  1889  of  these  clauses  of  the  then 
existing  education  law,  M.  Goeman  Borgesius  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  admitted  the  principle  of  the  obligation  of 
parents  to  educate  their  children,  without,  however,  enacting  any 
penalty  for  its  neglect.  But  the  Government  of  1889  was  a  coali- 
tion in  which  the  dominant  element  was  Calvinist ;  and  their 
attitude  towards  the  question  was  very  diflerent  from  that  taken  by 
the  Liberal  Government  of  1878.  They  were  actually  hostile  to  the 
principle  itself  as  a  dangerous  extension  of  what  is  called  "  State 
interference."  Moreover,  to  enact  the  parental  obligation  to 
educate  children  would  have  impUed,  in  those  districts  where  there 
were  no  "  private  **  schools,  the  obligation  of  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  the  "neutral"  public  school,  and  tnis  the  Calvinist  ele- 
ment could  not  in  any  case  approve.  M.  Borgesius*  amendment 
was  thrown  out,  and  the  original  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1878  were 
passed  in  the  law  of  1889. 

But,  while  the  communes  were  by  the  new  law  required  to 
encourage  regular  attendance  at  school  as  much  as  possible, 
their  former  power  to  refiise  all  forms  of  commiinal  assistance, 
except  medical  aid,  to  parents  whose  children  were  not  receiving 
any  education  was  now  to  be  more  liberally  interpreted  so  as  to 
include  a  "  private  "  school,  as  well  as  a  public  school,  education. 
Nothing  could  be  more  contrary,  says  M.  Moyersoen,  to  the  spirit 
of  the  new  law  than  a  decision  W  which  the  benefits  of  poor  law 
aid  should  be  made  conditional  upon  regular  attendance  at  a 
public  school.  When  the  communes  were  charged  to  secure 
r^ular  attendance  they  were  not  intended  to  make  any  distinction 
whatever  between  attendance  at  a  public,  and  attendance  at  a 
private  denominational,  school.* 

Two  small  advances  were,  however,  made  m  this  year  towards 
the  encouragement  of  regular  attendance.  One  was  the  pro- 
hibition of  tne  employment  in  factories  of  children  imder  twelve 
years  of  age  which  was  contained  in  the  law  of  May,  1889.  The 
other  was  in  the  Education  Law  itself.  One  of  its  clauses  (82) 
gave  power  to  the  communal  councils  to  apportion  prizes  and 
public  distinctions  for  regular  attendance  at  school.  These 
prizes  could  of  course,  be  won  by  pupils  of  private  denomi- 
national, as  well  as  of  public,  schools. 

"  School  age  "  has  never  been  defined  by  law  in  Holland  until 
the  present  year.     Neither  the   age  for  entering  nor  that  for 

*  Moyersoen,  op.  cit^  p.  102 — elle  (la  loi)  lui  defend  d^entiuver  sous  aucun 
prSUxte  la  liberie  des  jm^es  et  mhts  d! envoy ei^  leurs  en/ants  dans  une  doole 
privie.  Rein  ne  serait  pltts  contraire  a  resj/rtt  dt  la  loi  et  a  Vordre  public 
mi'uneji^cisionjies  bureaux  de  bienfaisance  pour  soumettre  la  joutuance 
aes  iecQura  d  la  fr^quentation  des  icoles  pMiques. 
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leaving  school  has  been  detennuaed  until  now  except  by  the 
local  customs  of  each  district.  And  even  these  local  customs 
had  remained  unchanged  under  aU  previous  legislation.  There 
had  been  neither  positive  nor  negative  measures  taken  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  of"  school  age." 

In  1857  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  remedy  the  evils  that 
resulted  from  the  pupils  leaving  school  at  an  early  age  or  at  least 
before  they  had  received  the  fiiU  benefits  which  a  primary 
schooling  is  designed  to  confer.  This  attempt  took  the  form  of 
"  schools  for  adiilts "  similar  to  what  we  in  England  call 
"  continuation  schools."  But,  according  to  M.  Moyersoen,  this 
remedy  only  aggravated  the  disease.* 

The  statistics  of  school  attendance  given  in  the  Report  pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  Commission  of  the  Netherlands  (1876),  show 
that  the  attendance  of  girls  was  less  regular  at  all  ages  than 
that  of  boys  during  the  period  from  1862  to  1873 ;  and  that, 
especially  with  boys,  attendance  was  less  regular  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  nine  than  it  was  between  nine  and  twelve. 

By  the  law  of  1889  communal  councils  were  empowered  to 
determine  the  ages  for  entering  and  leaving  the  public  schools. 
But  their  decisions  were  referred  to  the  "  Deputation "  of  the 
Province ;  that  is,  to  the  authority  responsible  for  checking  the 
budgets  of  the  communes,  for  transmitting  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  the  claims  for  Government  grants  submitted  by  the 
communes,  and  for  distributing  to  the  cmnmun^s  the  money 
paid  to  it  on  their  behalf. 

In  1889  it  would  doubtless  have  been  possible  to  fix  the  age  for 
leaving  town  schools  at  twelve ;  but  any  such  measure  would  have 
been  fatal  to  country  school  education,  because  the  continuation 
schools,  or  "schools  for  adults,"  were  rare  in  the  country 
districts.  Moreover,  in  summer  the  country  schools  are  very 
irregularly  attended,  so  that  the  limit  for  leaving  school  should 
be  higher  in  age  for  country  than  for  town  schools.  But  some 
measures  had  to  be  taken  to  prevent  any  com^rmtne  putting 
obstacles,  from  motives  of  economy,  in  the  way  of  children  who 
desired  to  attend  beyond  a  certain  age.  Consequently  the  law  of 
1889  contented  itself  with  empowering  commwiies  to  fix  their 
own  "  school  age,"  and  made  no  suggestions  as  to  what  "  school 
age  "  should  be. 

As  a  g3neral  rule  children  attend  school  in  Holland  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years.  There  are  two  clear  indica- 
tions that  six  and  twelve  years  were  for  all  practical  purposes 
regarded  as  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  school  age,  in  towns 
at  least,  about  ten  years  ago.  Schools  attended  only  by  children 
under  six  years  of  age  were  expressly  excluded  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  of  1889,  and  the  Factory  Employment  Act  of  the 
same  year  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under  twelve. 
But,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Compulsory  Act  of  1900  fixed  the  ages 
at  seven  and  thirteen. 


Op,  cit.j  p.  69  ;  "  ce  remede,  hon  en  soi,  ne  Ht  q%Cempirer  U  maL^ 
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In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  com/m/mwl 
council  was  empowered  to  prohibit  the  emplojrment  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  in  trades  or  occupations  not 
already  covered  by  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Factory  Em- 
plojonent  Act  of  May,  1889.  Had  this  power  been  properly  used  in 
country  districts,  much  mi^ht  have  been  eflfected  towards  mitigat- 
ing the  evil  of  truancy.  But,  like  school  attendance  committees 
elsewhere,  the  communal  councils  have  generally  been  reluctant  to 
use  their  powers  fully;  and  the  employment  of  young  children  at 
home  or  in  the  small  tasks  of  an  agricultural  hfe  has  continued 
without  much  interference.  Irrejnilar  attendance  in  country 
districts*  (together  with  the  curtailment  of  the  period  of  school 
life)  was  the  least  satisfiictor}r  feature  in  the  educational  system 
of  Holland  when  the  new  regime  of  1889  was  fairly  established.! 

A  word  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  leligious  parties  towards  this 
question.  They  are,  or  at  least  have  been,  generally  hostile  to 
compulsory  education.  On  the  other  hand,  manv  members  of 
all  communions  are  fully  alive  to  the  dangers  whicn  wide-spread 
"  truancy  "  may  involve  for  a  nation  in  the  present  day  when 
the  ignorant  are  at  the  mercy  of  agitators  of  every  hue.  But 
thev  consider  further  State  aid  to  tlie  denominational  schools, 
ana  further  facilities  for  parents  who  desire  to  send  their 
children  to  them,  to  be  the  first  thing  requisite,  and  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary.  Their  support  to  the  principle  of 
obligatory  education  is,  in  fact,  conditional  upon  a  turther 
improvement  in  the  position  of  denominational  scnools. 

It  has  been  remarted  that  the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole  had 
adopted  "  obligatory  education  "  in  their  programme  of  reforms 
even  before  the  Act  of  1878.  They  have  held  firmly  to  it  since. 
In  1892  the  question  once  again  came  to  the  fore.  But  eight 
years  were  to  elapse*  before  the  idea  could  gain  sufficient 
strength  to  enable  it  to  survive  the  disintegrating  process  of 
debate  in  a  representative  Chamber. 

Thus  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  compulsory  idea  in 
Dutch  education  conveys  the  impression  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  religious  difficulty,  the  obh^ation  of  parents  to  get  their 
children  ediicated  would  have  received  a  legislative  sanction  to 
reinforce  its  moral  cogency  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  first 
serious  step  was  taken  in  the  law  of  1878 ;  but  its  purpose  was  to 
be  attained  in  a  venr  indirect  and,  one  may  suppose,  an 
impopular  manner.  Ten  years  later,  in  1889,  wo  find  that  a 
reaction  against  compulsory  attendance,  whether  enforced  by 
direct  or  indirect  means,  had  entered  the  Grovemment  vrith  the 
Calvinist  element  which  at  that  time  l^eld  the  balance  of  political 


♦  Especially  in  the  Limbourg  district,  Moyersoen,  p.  123. 

t  This  was  not  until  1892-3.    The  law  came  into  force  in  1880. 

J  Moyeraoen  in  1895  wrote,  '\on  en  jmrle  moins  avjourdHhui ;  datiirt^ 
¥niM  occupentj  (TaUleurg,  le  ministh'ej  et  il  est  probable  que  bien  du  Ufmps 
if^coulera  encore  avaiit  qvHl  itr^eente  un  prqjet  dam  ce  sejie" 
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parties.  The  indirect  method  of  compelling  parents  to  educate 
their  children  adopted  in  the  law  oi  1878  was  once  more  em- 
bodied in  the  new  law;  but  rather  from  a  dislike  of  changes  not 
imperatively  necessary  than  from  any  aflFection  for  the  principle 
involved.  In  the  ten  years  succeeaing  the  great  educational 
change  of  1889  the  general  prosperity  of  education  in  Holland, 
owing  to  the  settlement  of  tne  religious  difficulty,  was  marred  by 
one  unpleasant  feature — attendance  was  stilf  spasmodic  and 
irregular.  Finally,  in  1900,  an  Act  (framed  witn  elaborations 
and  exemptions  that  would  appear  excessive  and  dangerous  to 
those  who  had  not  studied  the  question  in  its  particular  compli- 
cation in  Holland)  was  passed,  bringing  Holland  into  une 
with  those  other  nations  whose  example  was  quoted  with  mild 
and  academic  approval  by  the  Government  of  1878. 


Most  of  those  who  read  the  text  of  the  Act  of  1900  will  get  an 
impression  that  it  belongs  to  the  type  of  legislation  known  to 
the  impatient  as  "  timid. '  Guarded  and  careful  it  is,  without 
doubt.  But  it  would  be  unwise  to  set  it  down  as  hesitating  and 
self-destructive  without  a  further  study  of  the  process  to  which 
it  was  submitted  before  it  became  law. 


The  opposition  which  the  Compulsory  Education  Act  of 
1900  experienced  should  not  be  traced  solely  to  the  religious 
question  affecting  primary  schools.  In  1887,  Hir.  Homer,  wnose 
translation  of  Victor  Cousin's  report  has  already  been  quoted, 
remarked  that  the  Dutch  were  "  as  jealous  of  their  freeaom  as 
we  are."  This  national  characteristic  is  imchanged;  and  the 
dislike  of  compulsion  in  any  form  accounts  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  opposition  that  the  Bill  experienced;  although,  no 
doubt,  the  dislike  was  aggravated  among  certain  types  of  political 
opinion  by  the  religious  question  implicated  in  this  instance. 

But  the  balance  of  parties  was  affected  by  a  question  outside 
the  domain  of  education  as  ordinarily  imderstoood.  During  the 
debate  on  the  first  reading  in  the  Second  Chamber  a  proposal 
was  made  by  M.  van  Kol,  a  Socialist  member,  that  the  communal 
authorities  should  be  obliged  to  furnish  poor  children  attending 

5 public  or  private  schools  m  their  district  with  food  and  clothing, 
'his  proposal  having  been  rejected,  M.  de  Boer  introduced  a 
clause  empowering,  but  not  obliging,  the  communal  authorities 
to  assist  the  children  of  poor  parents  in  this  way,  according  to 
their  discretion.  Forty-mn^  members  of  the  Second  Chamber 
voted  in  favour  of  M.  de  Boer's  clause,  and  forty -eight  against  it. 
It  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  Bill  would  pass  at  the  second 
reading.  Everything  depended  upon  the  attitude  of  the  four 
Socialist  members  towaras  this  clause.  The  compromise  did  not 
satisfy  them ;  and,  in  their  desire  for  a  clause  le^ly  compelling 
the  communes  to  provide  food  and  clothing  to  poor  children, 
they  voted  against  the  BiU  on  its  second  rea£ng. 
But  in  the  meanwhile  two  supporters  of  the  Government  had 
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reappeared  to  vote  for  the  Bill,  and  two  Clerical  Democrats  had 
shifted  their  ground.  The  Bill  passed  the  Second  Chamber  by 
fifty  votes  against /o?'^i/-ti we,  and  became  law  on  July  7, 1900. 

A  few  words  of  comment  upon  the  significance  of  one  or  two  of 
its  clauses  will  prevent  misunderstanding.  Clause  3  of  Article  7, 
taken  with  Article  10,  provides  that,  when  parents  have  an 
overmastering  objection  to  the  instniction  given  in  all  the 
primary  schools  within  a  certain  distance  from  their  homes,  and 
their  written  declaration  to  this  effect  has  been  countersigned  by 
the  school  inspector  of  the  arrondisaement,  they  may  be  exempted 
from  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  Act.  This  provision  seems 
at  first  sight  to  be  contrary  to  the  whole  principle  of  the  Act ; 
but  a  fm^/her  study  of  Article  10  will  probably  convince  most 
readers  that  the  declaration  for  which  it  provides  will  be  but 
seldom  submitted  by  parents.  Public  opinion  and  self-respect 
will  work  together  against  an  abuse  of  this  clause ;  and, 
if  there  should  be  cases  where  both  proved  ineffective,  the 
signature  of  the  inspector  would  always  have  to  be  obtained 
before  the  exemption  could  be  granted.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  manv  persons  will  care  to  declare  in  writing  every  twelve 
months  tnat  they  propose  to  leave  their  children  without  any 
education,  unless  mdeed  their  objections  to  the  instruction 
given  in  the  schools  both  public  and  private  really  are  "  out- 
weighing."* The  renewal  of  the  public  declaration  every  twelve 
months,  together  with  the  force  of  public  feeling  against  the 
neglect  by  parents  of  their  children's  education,  wnl  compel 
those  who  entertain  such  objections  to  weigh  them  careftilly, 
and  annually  to  reconsider  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are 
based. 

R.  Balfour. 


♦  The  wording  of  the  Act  Ib  "ovcrwegende  bezwaren,"  /»f.,  outweighing 
objections. 
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V. 

APPENDICES. 

(i.)  RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION  IN  THE 

NETHERLANDS. 

A.— COMPULSORY  EDUCATION    LAW.* 


JULY,  1900. 

Law  of  the  7th  July,  1900,  containing  provisions  for  regulating  com- 
pulsory education. 

We  Wilhelmina,  by  the  Grace  of  Gkni,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  Princess 
of  Orange-Nassau,  &c.,  <fec.,  Ao. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  : 

Having  taken  into  consideration  that  it  is  desirable  to  promote  the 
primary  education  of  children  by  legal  provisions  for  controlling  non- 
attendance  at  school,  for  determining  at  wnat  instruction  attendance  shall 
be  required,  and  for  assuring  opportunities  for  receiving  repetition  lessons. 

Having  consulted  the  Council  of  State  and  deliberated  with  the  States- 
General,  nave  approved  and  sanctioned  the  following  articles  : 

TITLE  L 
Of  the  usual  primary  education. 

*  Article  1. 

Parents,  giiardians,  and  other  persons  charged  by  the  law,  or  bv  arrange- 
ment, witn  the  care  of  children,  so  far  as  those  children  live  with  tJiem  or 
in  the  institution  under  their  control,  are  bound  to  provide  that  during  the 
time,  and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  enacted  in  this  law,  due 
primary  education  shall  be  given  to  those  children. 

This  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled  by  them  : 

1.  Either  by  providing  that  the  child  shall  be  placed  as  a  pupil  at  a 
primary  school  and  that  it  shall  attend  the  school  regularly  : 

2.  Or  by  giving,  or  causing  to  be  given,  to  the  child  home  instruction. 

Article  2. 

By  the  primary  schools  mentioned  in  Article  1  shall  be  understood  all 
schools  for  primary  instruction,  either  public  or  private,  in  which  instruction 
is  given  in  the  subjects  mentioned  under  a — h  in  Article  2  of  the  law  for 
regulating  primary  education. 

Attendance  at  school  shall  be  considered  as  regular,  if  for  two  consecu- 
tive months  there  have  not  been  more  than  two  omissions  without  reason- 
able excuse. 

The  home  instruction  mentioned  under  2,  in  Article  1,  includes  the 
subjects  named  in  connection  with  a  good  curriculum  under  a — ^,  in 
Article  2  of  the  law  for  regulating  primary  instruction. 

...  I        ■■■  -      — I ■!  I "^T  111  ^m..  m. 

*  This  translation  was  forwarded  to  the  Foreign  Office  by  the  British 
Minister  at  the  Hague.  It  \a  here  published  by  permission  of  the  Foreign 
Office. 
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Article  3. 

In  cases  where  preference  is  given  to  instruction  in  a  school,  the  obligation 
to  provide  that  the  child  shall  be  placed  at  a  primary  school  begins  as  soon 
as  It  has  reached  the  age  of  seven. 

This  obligation  ceases  as  soon  as  the  child  has  been  six  years  a  pupil  of 
a  primary  school  and  has  gone  through  all  the  classes,  or,  wnen  the 
instruction  is  given  in  classes  which  take  up  a  longer  time  than  six  years, 
so  many  classes  as  include  a  i)eriod  of  six  years,  provided  that  in  the 
last  case  the  obligation  does  not  cease  until  the  child  has  reached  the  age 
of  twelve  and  has  passed  through  the  class  in  which  it  was  placed  on  reach- 
ing that  age.  A  child,  which  on  its  admission  to  the  school  is  at  once 
placed  in  a  higher  class,  shall  be  considered  to  have  passed  through  the 
period  of  instruction  which  the  lower  class  or  classes  take  up. 

The  obli^tion  ceases  in  any  case  if  the  child  has  passed  through  the 
class  in  which  it  wa«  placed  on  reaching  the  age  of  thirteen. 


Article  4. 

In  cases  where  preference  is  given  to  home  instmction,  the  obligation 
to  provide  that  such  instruction  shall  be  given  to  the  child,  begins  as  soon 
as  the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  seven. 

As  regnards  a  child  to  which  home  instruction  in  the  sense  of  this  law 
is  given  oefore  or  after  it  has  reached  its  sixth  year,  this  obligation  ceases 
on  its  attaining  the  age  of  twelve,  if  the  child  has  then  l>een  i*eceiving 
instruction  for  six  consecutive  years. 

As  regards  a  child,  which  bc^ns  to  receive  home  instruction  at  a  later 
I)eriod  than  the  one  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  obligation 
ceases  on  its  attaining  the  age  of  thirteen. 

Parents,  guardians,  and  other  persons  mentioned  in  Article  1  shall  be 
considerea  not  to  have  fulfilled  their  obligation  to  supply  home  instruction 
so  lon^  as  they  have  not  made  a  return  to  the  burgomaster  of  the  comnume 
in  which  they  reside  detailing  in  the  form  of  a  declaration  signed  by 
them  :— - 

1.  The  subjects  in  which  the  children  receive  home  instruction  j  2.  (a) 
the  surnames  of  the  children,  with  their  Christian  names,  date  of  their  birth 
and  place  of  actual  residence,  as  also  the  place  where  the  instruction  is 
^ven  ;  (6)  the  surnames  and  Christian  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  the 
instruction  is  given.  If  Article  7  or  Article  16,  under  letter  a,  of  the  law 
for  regulating  primary  education  is  applicable  to  the  person  giving  instruc- 
tion this  fact  shall  also  be  notified. 

"Riis  declaration,  which  must  also  be  signed  by  those  persons  who  give 
the  instruction,  should  be  sent  in  every  year  before  Ist  Feoruary. 

Any  change  in  the  persons  by  whom  the  instruction  is  given  shall  be 
notified  to  the  burgomflfiter  within  twenty-eight  days. 

It  shall  be  fixed  by  Us  in  what  manner  those  returns  are  to  be  drawn 
up,  and  how  they  shall  be  brought  to  th^  knowledge  of  the  arrondissement 
inspector  of  schools. 

Article  5. 

The  obligation  to  provide  that  the  child  shall  regularly  attend  the  school 
in  which  it  is  entered  as  a  pupil  begins  on  the  day  on  which  it  can  for  th« 
first  time  lake  its  place  at  the  school. 

Article  6. 

The  obligation  mentioned  in  Article  1  is  not  fulfilled  :— 

1.  So  long  as  the  child,  having  attained  the  age  of  seven  and  not  being 
beyond  the  ace  for  receiving  instruction  according  to  the  third  paraffraph 
of  Article  3,  that  is  to  say,  not  being  thirteen,  is  not  placed  as  a  pupil  at  a 
primary  school,  and  does  not  receive  home  instmction  according  to  the 
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regulations  of  the  law,  while  there  i»  no  proof  of  the  earlier  termination  of 
the  period  of  compulsory  education  according  to  the  second  paragraph  of 
Article  3,  or  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  4,  nor  of  any  legal  exemption. 
2.  So  long  as  the  child,  placed  as  a  pupil  in  a  primary  school  and  not 
\miig  beyond  the  age  of  compulsory  education  according  to  the  second  or 
third  paragraph  of  Article  3,  aoes  not  attend  that  school  regularly,  whilst 
there  were  no  valid  reasons  for  temporary  irregularity,  nor  proof  that  the 
person  responsible  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  did  everything  in 
reason  that  was  possible  to  prevent  irregular  school  attendance. 

Aetiole  7. 

Parents,  guanlians,  and  other  responsible  persons  mentioned  in  Article  I 
are  exempt  from  the  obligation  imposed  in  Article  1  so  long  as  : — 

1.  They  have  no  settled  home. 

2.  They  send  the  children  to  a  school,  which  is  considered  to  belong  to 
the  higher  or  intermediate  instruction,  and  where  the  children  in  addition 
to  the  evenings  receive  at  least  sixteen  hours'  instruction  in  the  week. 

3.  They  have  serious  objections  to  the  instruction  in  all  the  primary 
schools  situated  within  the  distance  of  four  kilometres  from  their  home,  in 
which  the  children  could  be  placed. 

4.  They  can  get  no  places  for  the  children  in  any  primary  school  situated 
within  the  distance  of  four  kilometres  from  their  home,  notwithstanding 
their  application  for  admission. 

5.  Tne  date  for  admission  to  the  primary  school,  in  which  the  promise  of 
a  place  has  been  obtained  has  not  yet  come.     * 

6.  A  legal  order  prohibits  the  child  from  attending  primary  schools. 

7.  The  children,  according  to  a  written  declaration  of  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, are  not  proper  subjects  for  attending  a  primary  school  or  a  primary 
school  situated  witnin  the  distance  of  four  kilometres  from  the  home. 

The  distance  mentioned  in  3, 4,  and  7  of  this  Article  shall  be  measured 
along  the  shortest  road  that  is  in  use. 

Article  8. 

Those  persons  who  remain  in  a  commune  longer  than  twenty-eight 
consecutive  days,  no  matter  whether  they  live  in  a  house,  tent,  boat,  or  van, 
shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  this  law  to  have  a  fixed  domicile 
in  the  commune  until  the  day  when  they  again  leave  that  commune,  unless 
they  have  a  fixed  domicile  elsewhere  where  the  children  go  to  school. 

Article  9. 

Parents,  guardians  and  other  persons  mentioned  in  Article  1  who  have 
a  fixed  domicile  cannot  claim  any  exemption  from  obedience  to  the 
obligation  laid  upon  them  in  Article  1  until  they  have  given  notice  to 
the  burgomaster  of  the  commune  in  which  they  are  domiciled,  for  which 
child  and  for  what  reason  they  can  claim  an  exemption 

This  notice,  so  long  as  the  claim  to  exemption  is  continued,  and  the 
children  are  still  at  the  age  for  attending  school,  must  always  be  sent  in 
afresh  on  the  expiration  of  twelve  months. 

It  diall  be  fixed  by  Us  in  what  manner  these  notices  are  to  be  drawn  up, 
and  how  they  shall  oe  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  arrondissement 
school  inspector. 

It  shall  also  be  fixed  by  Us  through  whom  and  in  what  manner  the 
names  of  the  children  whicn  have  been  submitted  with  a  view  to  placing 
them  in  a  primary  school,  but  who  have  not  yet  been  admitted,  snail  be 
brought  to  tne  knowledge  of  the  arrondissement  school  inspector. 

Article  10. 

Parents,  guardians,  and  other  responsible  yiersons  mentioned  in  Article  1 
can  claim  tne  exemption  under  3  of  Article  7  only  if  they  have  appended 
to  the  notice  mentioned  in  the  first  and  second  paragraphs  of  Article  9  a 
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declaration  in  writing  that  they  have  such  strong  objections  to  the  instruc- 
tion in  all  those  schools  situated  within  the  distance  of  four  kilometres  from 
home,  in  which  places  can  be  obtained  for  the  children,  that  the^  would 
rather  their  children  should  for  the  present  go  witnout  the]  instruc- 
tion required  b^  law,  than  entrust  them  to  one  of  those  schools. 

lliis  declaration,  to  render  it  valid,  must  also  bear  the  signature  of  the 
arrondissement  school  inspector.  This  oflScial  is  bound  to  sive  his 
co-operation  by  affixing  his  signature  within  twenty-eight  days  from  the 
appUcation. 

whenever  the  school  inspector  ascertains  that  the  child  had  been  placed 
for  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  the  declaration  at  the  school,  or  one  of 
the  schools,  to  which  objection  is  made,  and  he  is  convinced  that  no  serious 
objection  to  the  instruction,  but  some  other  reason,  has  led  to  the  applica- 
tion for  exemption,  he  shall  refuse  his  co-operation. 

If  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  refuses  to  countersign  the  declara- 
tion he  shall  immediately  ^ve  notice  thereof.  Avith  his  reasons  for  it,  to 
the  person  interested.  This  person  within  a  fortnight  from  the  date  when 
the  refusal  is  made  known  to  him  may  appeal  to  the  district  school 
inspector,  who  shall  decide  within  three  weeks.  If  his  decision  be  favour- 
able this  official  shall  affix  his  signature  to  the  declaration.  He  shall  at 
once  give  notice  ol  his  decision  to  the  person  interested  and  to  the  arron- 
dissement school  inspector. 

Up  to  the  day  on  which  the  final  decision  is  made  known  to  them  the 
parents,  guardians,  or  other  responsible  persons  mentioned  in  Article  1  are 
exempt  from  the  obligation  mentioned  in  Article  1. 

Abticle  11. 

• 

A  child  placed  at  a  primary  school  mav  have  his  name  removed  from 
the  list  of  pupils  b^  the  head  teacher  of  the  school  on  the  application  of 
the  person  responsible  for  his  instruction  by  Article  1,  if  tne  following 
provisions  are  observed  : — 

During  the  period  of  the  age  of  obligatory  instruction  mentioned  in 
Article  3,  the  head  of  the  school  is  competent  to  decline  to  give  effect  to  such 
an  application  whenever  it  is  made  for  any  other  than  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  On  account  of  the  child  going  to  live  in  another  commune,  it 
bemg  proved  to  the  head  teacher  that  this  removal  has  taken  pla^ 
or  is  about  to  take  place. 

(2)  On  account  of  an  intention  to  place  the  child  at  another 
school,  it  being  proved  to  the  head  teacher  that  such  a  change 
will  be  effected  within  a  fortnight. 

(3)  On  account  of  an  intention  to  give  the  child  home  instruc- 
tion, it  being  proved  to  the  head  teacher  that  the  provisions  of 
Article  4  are,  or  will  be,  complied  with. 

(4)  On  account  of  one  of  the  exemptions  mentioned  in  Article  7,  it 
being  proved  to  the  head  teacher  that  the  provisions  of  Articles 
9  and  10  are  complied  with. 

In  the  cases  mentioned,  under  1  to  3  inclusive  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph  of  this  Article,  the  head  teacher  is  competent  to  give  a  written 
permission,  for  not  more  than  a  fortnight,  for  the  child  to  be  absent  from  the 
school,  and  to  defer  the  removal  of  the  child's  name  from  the  list  of  pupils 
until  it  is  proved  to  him  that  the  child  is  living  in  another  commune,  or  that 
it  IS  placed  at  another  school,  or  that  it  is  receiving  home  instruction  and 
that  the  provisions  of  Article  4  are  complied  with. 

The  head  teacher  of  a  public  primary  school  is  not  competent  to  remove  the 
name  of  a  child  from  the  list  of  pupils  during  the  period  assigned  for  instruc- 
tion described  m  Article  3  for  other  reasons  than  one  of  those  mentioned  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  this  Article  under  1  to  4  inclusive,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  arrondissement  school  inspector. 

A  child  that  is  officially  inscribed  according  to  Article  20,'  Section  4, 
must  not  have  its  name  erased  from  the  list  of  pupils  without  the  consent 
of  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  during  the  first  six  months  after  it  is 
pla<»d  m  the  school,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  second  parairraph 
of  this  Article  under  1,  2,  and  3.  ^ 
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Abticle  12. 

Valid  reasons  for  temporary  non-attendance  at  school  are : — 

(1)  Temporary  closing  of  the  school  or  suspension  of  the  instruction. 
r2)  A  legal  order  prohibiting  for  a  time  attendance  at  the  school 
13)  TempK)rary  dismissal  from  the  school  as  a  disciplinary  measure, 
[4)  Permission  for  temporary  non-attendance  at  the  school  in  behalf 

of  work  in  or  for  the  occupation  of  agriculture,  gardening,  tending 

cattle,  or  turf -digging,  granted  by  the  school  inspector  on  the  grounds  of 

Article  13.  ^ 

(.>)  IndiH(x)Hition  of  the  child,  iKjrforniance  of  religious  duties,  or 

other  imiKirtaut  circumstances,  which  can  be   connidered    an  valid 

reasons. 

Abticle  13. 

The  arrondissement  school  inspector  may  grant  a  temporary  exemption 
from  attendance  at  school  in  behalf  of  work  in  or  for  the  occupation  of 
agriculture,  gardening,  tending  cattle,  or  turf -digging,  to  children  who,  in 
the  last  six  months  preceding  the  application,  have  regularly  attended  school, 
for  not  more  than  six  weeks  annually,  not  reckoning  the  vacations.  This 
exemption  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  school  inspector  on  account  of  irregular 
school-attendance  occurring  subsequently  to  the  application. 

Notice  shall  be  immediately  ^ven  to  the  person  interested  of  the  decision 
of  the  arrondissement  school  inspector.  In  cases  of  refusal  the  reasons 
shall  be  given. 

Parent  guardians,  or  other  responsible  persons  mentioned  in  Article  1, 
may  make  an  appeal  to  the  district  school  inspector  within  a  fortnight 
after  the  refusal  is  brought  to  their  knowledge. 

Notice  of  the  permissions  granted  shall  be  given  at  once  to  the  head 
teacher  of  the  scnool  in  which  the  children  are  inscribed.  The  Minister 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  law  for  regulating  primary  instruction  shall 
decide  in  what  manner  notice  of  the  i)emiission  shall  be  given  to  the 
inspector  and  to  the  other  authorities  concerned. 

The  inspector  shall  send  every  year  before  1st  February  to  the  Minister 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  law  for  i-eeulating  primary  instruction 
a  return  of  the  number  of  permissions  granted  during  the  preceding  year 
in  each  arrondissement,  with  the  period  for  which  they  were  granted. 

Abticle  14. 

The  permissions  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article  shall  be  refused 
only— 

(1)  On  the  ground  of  irre^lar  school  attendance  during  the  last 
six  months  preceding  the  application. 

(2)  If  there  are  substantial  reasons  for  suspecting  that  no  use  will 
be  made  of  the  permission  for  the  object  described  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  Article  13. 

(3)  If  the  child  has  not  yet  attained  the  age  of  ten  years. 

Abticle  15. 

The  Communal  Council  is  competent  as  regards  the  entire  commune  or 
certain  portions  of  the  commune  to  issue  orders  for  regulating  the  period 
or  the  periods  within  which,  exclusive  of  the  other  parts  of  the  year,  the 
permissions,  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  13,  may  be  granted. 

The  arrondissement  school  inspector  shall  be  consulted  about  every  pro- 
posal for  that  end,  before  it  is  introduced  for  discussion  in  the  Council. 

Abticle  16. 

The  head  teacher  of  the  school  is  authorised  to  give  the  pupils  permission 
in  writing  to  be  absent  from  the  school  for  a  time  :  > 

(1)  For  an  indefinite  time  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  the 
child  : 

(2)  For  a  definite  time  for  one  of  the  other  reasons  mentioned  under 
6  in  Article  1% 
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The  permission  mentioned  under  2,  if  it  is  granted  to  the  same  child  for 
more  than  ten  school  attendances  in  twenty  eight  days,  re<|iiire3  the  con- 
firmation of  the  arrondissement  school  inspector. 

If  the  head  teacher  considers  a  non-attendance  at  school  for  which 
he  has  not  ^nted  permission  legalised  or  excusable  for  one  of  the  reasons 
mentioned  in  Article  12,  he  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  arrondissement 
school  inspector,  according  to  the  provisions  of  Article  19. 

A  non-attendance  at  school,  concerning  which  a  communication  with 
reasons  assigned  has  not  been  received  by  the  head  teacher  within 
eight  days,  shall  not  be  registered  by  him  as  excusable. 

Abtiole  17. 

The  arrondissement  school  inspector  is  authorised,  as  regards  a  non- 
attendance  for  which  no  nermission  was  granted  according  to  Article  16, 
to  excuse  it  or  declare  it  allowed  by  law  tor  one  of  the  reasons  mentioned 
in  Article  12. 

The  arrondissement  school  inspector  shall  enter  in  a  register  the  cases,  in 
which  non-attendance  at  the  school  was  for  a  time  permitted,  and  those  in 
which  he  excused  the  non-attendance  or  declared  it  allowed  oy  law,  giving 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  so  to  act. 

Instructions  shall  be  issued  by  Us  concerning  the  form  of  the  register 
aforesaid  and  the  manner  in  which  either  in  its  entirety  or  in  extracts  it 
sh^l  be  communicated  to  the  authorities  to  be  indicated  by  Us. 

Article  18. 

Every  year  before  15th  January  the  burgomaster  and  aldermen  shall 
draw  up  in  duplicate  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  children  living  in  the  com- 
mune on  the  nrst  d&y  of  the  month  of  January,  and  who  in  the  course  of 
that  year  have  attained  or  shall  complete  the  age  of  seven  to  thirteen 
years. 

The  list  shall  contain  the  surnames  of  the  children,  with  the  Christian 
names,  the  sex,  date  of  birth,  and  place  where  they  reside. 

Provided  the  instructions  of  the  second  paragraph  of  this  Article  be  duly 
observe  those  children  of  the  age  aforesaid  shall  always  be  included  in  the 
list  who  in  the  course  of  the  vear  come  to  settle  in  the  commune,  who 
reside  there  in  the  sense  of  Article  8,  who  leave  the  commune,  or  who 
change  their  place  of  residence  within  the  commune,  or  who  die. 

One  of  the  duplicates  of  the  list  shall  be  sent  to  the  arrondissement 
school  inspector  before  Ist  February,  to  whom  also  within  a  fortnight 
from  the  termination  of  every  month  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  entries 
made  during  that  month,  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

If  the  commune  belongs  to  the  jurisdiction  of  more  than  one  arrondisse- 
ment school  inspector,  more  than  two  copies,  as  they  are  required,  shall  be 
made  of  the  list  which  is  then  drawn  up  according  to  arrondissement,  and 
one  copjr  shall  be  sent  to  each  arrondissement  school  inspector  together 
with  notice  of  all  the  entries  marie  in  it. 

Article  19. 

Every  year  before  22nd  January  the  heads  of  the  public  and  private 
primary  schools  shall  make  u})  in  duplicate  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
children  attending  their  school  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  that  month,  with 
separate  mention  of  those  children  who  no  longer  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Articles  3  and  5. 

This  list  shall  contain  the  surnames  of  the  children,  the  Christian  names, 
the  sex,  the  date  of  birth  and  place  of  abode,  ana,  in  case  of  official  in- 
scription, a  note  of  this  circumstance  also.  If  the  place  of  abode  is  situated 
in  an  arrondissement  other  than  that  to  which  the  school  belongs,  mention 
shall  be  made  of  this  fact  on  the  liat. 

A^ote  shall  always  be  kept  on  the  list  of  the  admission  of  the  children 
and*of  the  erasure  of  their  names,  as  also  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the 
erasure  ;  furthermore  of  ev^ry  non-attendance,  with  niention  of  the  reason's 
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that  led  to  that  non-attendance,  of  every  i>ennis.sion  panted  according  to 
Article  16,  and  of  every  non-attendance  which  the  head  teacher  of  the 
school,  according  to  the  last  paragraph  but  one  of  Article  16,  considers 
excusable  or  allowed  by  the  law. 

The  duplicate  of  the  list  shall  be  sent  to  the  arrondissement  school 
inspector  before  Ist  February,  to  whom  also  every  week  notice  shall  be 
given  of  the  entries  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  which  have 
been  made  in  the  week  jast  expired. 

These  notices  shall  be  given  in  writing,  and  whenever  they  relate  td 
the  non-attendance  of  a  pupil  in  a  class  ouier  than  that  in  which  the  head 
teacher  of  the  school  gives  instruction,  shall  be  signed  also  by  the  teacher 
of  that  class. 

The  school  inspector  \^  bound  to  warn  the  head  teachers  of  the  schools, 
in  case  where  they  do  not  send  in  or  send  in  only  incomplete  lists  ana 
notices,  to  fulfil  their  obligation  within  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  him. 

Article  20. 

1 .  As  soon  as  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  has  received  the  lists 
nientioned  in  Articles  18  and  19,  as  also  the  notices  and  returns  mentioned 
in  Articles  4  and  9,  he  shall  make  a  note  of  those  children  of  the  age  for 
instruction  assigned  in  Articles  3  and  4  who  have  not  been  placea  in  a 

Erimary  school  nor  have  been  proposed  for  one,  and  who  are  receiving  no 
ome  instruction. 

If  he  ascertains  on  inquiry  that  as  regards  a  child  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  of  this  paragraph  there  is  no  ground  of  exemption  according  to 
Article  7,  he  shall  by  letter  warn  the  person  responsible  by  Article  1  to 
fulfil  as  soon  as  possible  the  obligation  laid  upon  him  by  the  law. 

2.  If  the  arrondissement  s^ool  inspector  finds  that  the  warning 
nientioned  in  the  ))receding  paragraph  has  not  been  attended  to  after  a 
fortnight,  he  shall  give  notice  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  Commissions 
for  preventing  non-attendance  at  school. 

Within  eignt  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  notice  mentioned  in  the  first 
jMirt  of  this  ]>aragraph  the  person  responsible  by  Article  1  shall  be 
summoned  in  writing  by  the  Commission  aforesaid. 

At  least  eight  clear  days  must  elapse  between  the  summons  and  the  day 
appointed  for  the  appearance  of  the  person  summoned. 

The  person  responsible  by  Article  1,  on  appearing  before  the  Commission, 
shall  have  his  obligation  pointed  out  to  him,  and  shall  be  solemnly  warned 
against  continuing  to  offend. 

If  the  person  summoned  does  not  appear,  a  similar  warning  in  writing 
shall  be  sent  to  him. 

The  arrondissement  school  inspector  shall  receive  at  once  notice  of  the 
warning  and  of  the  date  of  it. 

3.  If  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  finds  that  the  oftence,  descril^ed 
in  Article  1  and  Article  6,  1,  is  stiJl  being  committed,  after  a  fortnight  has 
olai>sed  since  the  warning  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  was  sent 
to  the  offender,  he  shall  announce  to  him  in  writing  that  the  cnild  will  be 
inscribed  a.s  a  pupil  in  a  primary  school  by  the  authorities,  that  therewith 
the  administrative  treatment  of  his  offence  is  closed,  and  that  in  case  of  his 
neglecting  his  obligation  to  assure  regular  attendance  at  school,  ho  will  be 
prosecuted  for  the  offence  in  a  criminal  court. 

4.  At  the  same  time  lie  shall  give  notice  of  the  announcement  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  to  the  Commission  for  preventing  non-atten- 
dance at  school,  and  the  Commission,  on  the  receipt  of  this  notice,  shall 
take  measures  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  child  to  be  inscribed  by  authority 
as  a  pupil  in  a  primary  school.  In  choosing  the  school  as  much  regard  as 
p088U)le  shall  be  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  person  interested,  if  he  expresses 
any. 

Notice  shall  be  given  of  this  inscription  by  authority  to  the  arrondissement 
school  inspector  and  to  the  person  responsible  by  Article  1,  and  it  shall 
include  the  name  of  the  schooland  the  date  when  the  child  is  placed  as  a  pupil. 

As  regards  a  child  which  is  inscribe<l  in  a  school  by  authority,  the 
existing  regulation  for  the  levying  of  school-money  is  in  force. 
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Article  21. 

1.  If  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  finds,  on  examining  the  lists  and 
notices  sent  him,  that  a  pupil  has  not  regularly  attended  school,  while  no 
permission  of  absence  nas  been  given  and  no  other  reason  justifies  or 
excuses  the  neglect,  he  shall  by  letter  warn  the  person  responsible  according 
to  Article  1  as  soon  as  possible  to  fulfil  in  future  the  obligations  laid  ux>on 
him  by  the  law. 

2.  If  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  finds  that  the  offence  described 
in  Article  1  and  Article  6,  2,  is  repeated  within  six  months  after  the 
warning  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  has  been  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  person  responsible  by  Article  1,  he  shall  give  information 
to  the  Commission  for  preventing  non-attendance  at  school,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  repetition  of  the  offence  is  proved  to  him. 

Within  eight  days  from  the  recei[)t  of  the  notice  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  of  this  paragraph  the  person  responsible  by  Article  1  shall  be 
summoned  in  writing  by  the  Commission  for  preventing  non-attendance  at 
school. 

At  least  eight  free  days  must  elapse  between  the  summons  and  the  day 
appointed  for  the  api)earance  of  the  responsible  person. 

The  person  responsible  according  to  Article  1,  on  appearing  before  the 
Commission,  shall  be  reminded  of  his  obligation  ana  solemnly  warned 
against  a  repetition  of  his  neglect. 

If  the  person  summoned  does  not  appear,  the  person  responsible  by 
^Article  1  snail  at  once  be  reminded  of  his  obligation  and  solemnly  warned 
in  some  other  way,  considered  most  desirable  by  them,  against  a  repetition 
of  his  neglect  by  the  Commission  for  preventing  non-attendance  at  school. 

The  arrondissement  school  inspector  shall  receive  immediate  notice  of  the 
day  on  which  the  warning,  in  accordance  with  the  fourth  or  fifth  part  of 
this  paragraph,  was  given. 

3.  If  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  finds  that  the  violation  of 
Article  1  and  Article  6,  2,  is  repeated  within  six  months  after  the  warning 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  was  given,  he  shall  send  the  person 
responsible  by  Article  1  a  written  notice,  that  the  administrative  treatment 
of  nis  offences,  with  reference  to  the  child  whose  name  is  given  in  the 
notice,  is  closed^  that  he  is  reminded,  as  a  fresh  offence  has  been  committed 
by  him,  that  this  offence  will  not  yet  be  followed  by  a  criminal  prosecution, 
but  that  in  the  case  of  the  next  offence  committed  within  six  months,  and 
of  further  offences  subsequently,  a  proc^-verbal  will  be  drawn  up. 

Instructions  shall  be  issued  as  to  the  manner  of  serving  the  notice 
mentioned  in  this  paragraph  on  the  resix>nsible  person  by  a  general  measure 
of  administration. 

4.  If  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  finds  that  the  offence  described 
in  Article  1  and  Article  6,  2,  has  been  committed  as  regards  the  same 
child  within  six  months  after  the  notice  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  was  sent  to  the  offender,  he  shall  transmit  a  proces- verbal  of  Uiis 
offence  and  of  subsequent  offences,  and  of  the  notice  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  to  the  ofiScial  of  the  authorised  Gk>vemment  Depart- 
ment. And  he  shall  also  state  therein  the  reasons  of  the  irregular  school 
attendance,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  him. 

5.  If  six  months  have  elapsed,  since  the  notice  mentioned  in  Section  3, 
without  a  fresh  offence  having  been  committed  by  the  same  person  about 
the  same  child,  proceedings  shall  be  taken  over  again  according  to  Sections 
1  to  3  incl.  of  this  article  in  case  of  a  subsequent  offence. 

If  a  year  has  expired  without  a  fresh  offence  having  been  committed  by 
the  same  person  in  connection  with  the  same  child,  since  the  commission  of 
an  offence,  on  which  a  sentence  without  appeal  has  been  passed,  or  since 
the  person  convicted  willingly  paid  the  fine,  proceedings  shall  oe  taken 
afresn  as  provided  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paragraph  in  the  case  of  a 
Bubscmient  offence. 

6.  The  administrative  measures  described  in  Sections  1  to  3  incL  of  this 
article,  are  not  applicable  to  an  offence  mentioned  in  Article  1  and  Article 
6,  2,  committed  with  reference  to  a  child  which  has  been  inscribed  hy 
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authority  as  a  pupil  of  a  primary  school,  within  six  months  from  the  day 
when  that  child  was  considered  to  belong  to  the  children  attending  the 
school. 

With  regard  to  such  an  oflfence  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  shall 
at  once  transmit  a  proc^s-verbal  to  the  Public  Prosecutor,  adding  an 
extract  from  the  lists  and  notices  mentioned  in  Article  19,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  case. 


Article  22. 

The  conununal  council  shall  appoint  one  or  more  commissions  to  assist 
the  arrondissement  school  inspector  to  perform  the  duties  mentioned  in 
Articles  20  and  21. 

These  commissions  shall  be  appointed  from  among : 

(1)  Parents,  guardians,  and  other  persons  living  in  the  commune 
responsible  for  the  children  in  the  commune  inscribed  in  a  primary 
school  • 

(2)  Teachers  of  full  age  who  are  employed  at  a  public  primary 
school  in  the  commune ; 

(3)  Teachers  of  full  age  who  are  employed  at  a  private  primary 
school  in  the  commune ; 

(4)  Other  inhabitants  of  the  commune,  who  are  of  full  age,  and  who 
are  not  included  in  one  of  the  preceding  classes. 

All  the  persons  in  the  classes  1  to  4,  incL,  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
represented  in  every  commission. 

These  commissions  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  '*  Commissions  for 
preventing  non-attendance  at  school." 

If  more  than  one  commissian  is  chosen  in  a  commune  every  commission 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  specifically  indicated  portion  of  the  commune. 

The  communal  council  shall  fix  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission or  commissions  to  be  instituted  in  the  commune,  but  be  it  under- 
stood that  the  number  of  members  in  one  commission  shall  never  exceed 
nine. 

The  members  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  three  years.  The 
retiring  members  are  eligible  for  re-appointment. 

If  the  communal  council  has  appointed  no  commission  for  preventing 
non-attendance  at  school  within  three  months  after  the  date  of  this  law 
coming  into  operation,  or  has  not  filled  up  a  vacancy  in  the  commission 
within  three  months,  the  appointment  or  filling  up  of  the  commission  shall 
be  made  by  Our  civil  governor  in  the  Province, 

The  sphere  of  action  of  these  commissions  shall  be  regulated  by  general 
administrative  measures. 

If  the  commission  fails  to  fulfil  the  duties  assigned  to  it,  the  burgomaster 
and  aldermen  shall  take  its  place  and  fulfil  those  duties,  according  to  rules 
to  be  enacted  by  general  measures  of  administration. 


Article  2a 

1.  Parents,  guardians,  and  other  responsible  persons  mentioned  in 
Article  1  who  commit  an  offence  described  in  Article  1  and  Article  6, 
shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifteen  florins  in  any  one  of 
the  following  cases: 

(1)  If  the  offence  relates  to  a  child  which  has  been  inscribed  by 
authority  as  a  pupil  in  a  primary  school,  and  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted within  SIX  months  from  the  day  when  the  child  was  considered 
to  belong  to  the  school ;  - 

(2)  If  the  notice  mentioned  in  Article  21,  Section  3,  was  sent  to  the 
offender,  and  if  the  offence  concerns  the  child  to  whom  the  notice 
refers,  and  was  committed  within  six  months  after  the  notice  was  sent 
to  the  offender ; 
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(3)  If  the  oflfender  was  previously  convicted  without  right  of  appeal 
by  1  or  2  of  this  paragra])h  or  \dllingly  paid  the  fine,  and  the  offence 
was  committed  within  one  year  after  the  offence  whicn  led  to  the  con- 
viction, and  relates  to  the  same  child ; 

(4)  It  the  offender  was  previously  convicted  without  right  of  apiieal 
by  3  of  this  para^ph  or  willingly  paid  the  fine,  and  the  later  offence 
was  committed  withm  one  year  after  that  which  led  to  the  conviction, 
and  relates  to  the  same  child. 

2.  If  at  the  date  of  the  commission  of  the  offence  six  months  have  not 
elapsed  since  a  former  conviction  of  the  defendant  without  right  of  appeal, 
in  reference  to  the  same  child  for  one  of  the  offences  mentioned  m  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  article  or  since  the  convicted  person  willingly 
paid  tne  fine,  ne  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  florins. 

In  the  case  of  a  second  or  third  rei>etition,  committed  in  regard  to  the 
same  child,  also  within  six  months  after  the  last  conviction  without 
right  of  appeal  or  since  the  convicted  person  willingly  paid  the  fine, 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  seven  days  may  be  inflicted  instead  of 
the  fine. 

Article  24. 

U^ad  teachers  who  do  not  attend  to  the  warning  mentioned  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  Article  19,  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  not  exceeding 
fifteen  florins. 

If  at  the  date  of  the  commission  of  this  offence  a  year  has  not  yet 
claimed  since  a. previous  conviction  of  the  oft'ender  without  right  of  appeal 
for  an  offence  mentioned  in  the  first  para^puph  of  this  article  or 
since  the  convicted  person  willingly  jiaid  the  line,  he  shall  be  punished 
%vith  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  florins. 

On  a  second  or  third  repetition,  committed  also  within  a  year  from  the 
date  of  the  liist  conviction  without  right  of  ai)j)eal,  or  since  the  offender 
willingly  paid  the  fine,  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  florins 
shall  be  inflicted. 

AUTICLE  25. 

The  arrondissoiiK'Ht  scliool  in^jjector  is  ein})Owered  to  risk  parents, 
ffuardians^  and  other  responsible  persons  mentioned  in  Article  1,  who 
fulfil  their  obligation  mentioned  in  Article  1  by  affording  home 
instruction,  for  information  in  writing  of  the  time  during  wmch  the 
children  receive  primary  home  instruction  in  the  various  subjects.  The 
person  responsible  by  Article  1  is  bound  to  furnish  that  information. 
The  arronaissement  school  inspect<jr  is  empowered  to  reijuest  to  bo 
admitted  to  the  lessons. 

He  is  eni[»owered  to  call  up  the  children  mentioned  in  the  first  jiaragraph 
once  in  the  year,  in  order  to  a><<'(Mtnin  it  adeciuatc  instruction  is  given  in 
the  subjects  which  that  instrurtiou  ought  to  embmce.  The  person  respon- 
sible by  Article  1  is  bound  to  take  care  that  the  summons  is  olioyed. 

At  least  ten  clear  days  must  intervene  Ijetween  the  summons  and  the  day 
appointed  for  the  examination. 

If  the  instruction  proves  to  be  unsatisfactory,  the  arrondissement  »ch<xri 
inspector  shall  warn  the  person  resix)nsible  by  Article  1  to  ade<]uately 
improve  it  within  three  months,  and  the  latter  is  bound  to  obey  that 
warning. 

The  arrondissement  school  inspector  must  make  use  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  him  in  this  article  only  when  there  is  a  well-grounded  reason  for 
i  erious  doubt  that  the  obliinttion  to  give  instruction  is  .strictly  fulfilled. 

Whenever  parents,  guardians,  or  other  res|)onsible  persons  do  not  furnish 
the  required  information  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  ;of  this  article, 
or  whenever  children  are  not  submitted  by  parents,  guardians,  or  other 
responsible  persons  to  the  examination  by  the  arrondissement  school 
inspector  as  prescribed,  as  also  whenever,  in  a  second  examination  at  the 
ena  of  the  jwiiod  mentioned  in  the  third  paragraph,  no  satisfactory 
improvement  is  shown,  the  arrondissement  scnool  inspector,  uulesb  the 
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reasons  fur  it  seem  to  liiui  to  justify  or  excuse  it,  shall  send  a  proc^s-verbal 
on  the  subject  to  the  authorised  ofhcial  of  the  Government  Department. 

The  provisions  of  this  article  are  also  applicable  to  pupils  of  private 
schools,  where  less  than  sixteen  hours  per  week  of  instruction  is  given  in 
the  subjects  mentioned  under  a—h  in  Article  2  of  the  law  for  re^^ulating 
primary  instruction. 

Instructions  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  Article  shall  be  given  in  general 
measures  of  administration. 

Article  26. 

The  penalties  in  Article  23  are  applicable  to  parents,  guardians,  or  other 
resjKinsible  persons  mentioned  in  Article  1,  who  are  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  one  of  the  regulations  in  Article  25. 

Article  27. 

'ITie  cognisance  of  the  offences,  mentioned  in  Article  23,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  Articles  1  and  6,  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  district  jud^e 
within  whose  jurisdiction  the  primary  school  to  which  the  child  belong  is 
situated.  The  cognisance  of  the  offences  nientioned  in  article  26  lies  within 
the  province  of  the  district  judge,  within  whose  jurisdiction  is  situated 
(a)  the  home  of  the  responsible  person,  if  the  child  lives  with  that 
person  ;  (b)  the  institution  under  the  control  of  the  responsible  person,  if 
the  child  is  in  that  institution. 


Article  28. 

The  declaration  made  by  the  arrondissement  school  insj^ctor  on  his 
oHicial  oath  to  the  etl'ect  that  it  is  proved  from  the  lists,  the  observations, 
and  the  infonnation  drawn  up  according  to  Article  19  which  have  been 
handed  to  him,  that  a  child  has  been  placed  in  a  primarv  school,  that 
a  child  has  been  inscril»ed  by  authority^  and  that  a  child  on  the  davs 
and  in  the  school  hours  set  down  in  that  declaration,  apart  from  the 
cases  mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  2.  nas  not  attended 
the  school,  shall  be  held  to  furnish  a  complete  proof  of  each  of  these 
circumstances,  so  far  as  the  above  facts  are  not  contradicted. 

The  declaration  made  by  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  on  his 
official  oath : — 

1.  That  parents,  guardians,  or  other  responsible  persons  mentioned 
in  Article  1  have  not,  on  his  application,  furnished  him  with  the 
information  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  25. 

2.  That  parents,  guardians,  or  other  reponsible  i^ersons  mentioned  in 
Article  1  have  not  submitted  a  child  to  the  examination  prescribed 
by  the  second,  sixth,  or  seventh  imragraph  of  Article  25. 

3.  That  no  satisfactory  improvement  has  been  shown  at  a  second 
examination,  according  t^)  the  sixth  i)aragiaph  of  Article  25,  shall  be 
held  to  furnish  a  complete  pi'oof  of  each  of  these  circumstances. 

Article  29. 

^  The  communal  council  is  empowered  to  issue  an  order  that,  under  con- 
ditions to  be  detailed  in  that  order,  police  officers  shall  be  empowered  to 
bring  a  child,  whom  they  find  on  tne  public  road  during  schod  hours  to 
the  head  teacher  of  the  school  to  whicn  the  child  belongs. 

Article  30. 

The  declarations,  the  lists,  and  the  information  mentioned  in  Articles  lo, 
18,  and  19,  shall  be  drawn  up  in  forms  to  be  approved  by  the  Minister 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  law  for  regulating  primary  instruction. 
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Article  31. 

The  forms  of  the  declarations  mentioned  in  Articles  4  and  10,  as  also  the 
blank  lists  and  the  forms  of  the  information  tables  mentioned  in  Article  19, 
may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  at  the  office  of  the  spcretarv  of  the  commune, 
ana,  together  with  the  lists  mentioned  in  Article  18,  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  State,  free  of  expense,  to  the  communal  authorities. 

Article  32. 

The  acts  made  punishable  by  this  law  shall  be  considered  as  criminal 
offences. 

Article  33. 

All  printed  petitions  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  this  law  are  free  from 
stamp  duty  and  from  the  formality  of  registration  ;  the  issue  of  these  docu- 
ment is  free  of  charge. 

Notices,  declarations,  applications,  and  petitions,  mentioned  in  Articles 
4,  9,  10,  and  13,  with  due  ooservance  of  the  instructions  to  be  given  by  Us, 
may  be  sent  free  of  postage  by  the  persons  concerned.  Free  postage 
shall  also  be  granted  for  sending  to  persons  concerned  the  information  of 
permissions,  arrangements,  warnings,  summonses,  etc.,  mentioned  in 
Articles  10, 13,  16, 20,  21,  and  25. 


TITLE  11. 
Instruction  in  Continuation  Schools. 

Article  34. 

Opportimities  of  instruction  in  a  Continuation  School  shall  be  afforded 
to  those  persons  who  have  received  the  usual  primary  instruction. 

The  Continuation  School  course  may  also  be  extended  to  subjects  not 
comprised  in  primary  instruction. 

The  communal  council,  after  consulta^on  with  the  district  school 
inspector,  and  after  receiving  information  from  the  head  teacher  or  head 
teachers  of  the  primary  schools,  shall  regulate  the  curriculum  of  the 
Continuation  School  and  the  manner  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given, 
according  to  local  requirements,  and  Avith  due  observance  of  the  follow- 
ing regulations : 

1.  That  it  must  be  given  for  at  least  ninety-six  hours  in  the  year. 

2.  That  it  must  include  at  least  four  subjects  of  instruction,  amon^ 
which  two  at  least  are  comprised  in  the  usual  school  instruction. 

3.  That  it  must  be  so  arranged  that  parents  who  do  not  wish  their 
children  to  receive  more  than  96  hours  of  repetition-instruction  in  the 
year,  may  be  able  to  send  them  to  a  regular  course,  without  exceeding 
this  number  of  hours. 

4.  That,  excepting  always  temporary  exemption  for  certain  com- 
munes or  parts  of  commimes  to  be  allowed  by  Us,  opportunity  must 
be  afforded  for  girls,  whether  they  take  part  in  the  lessons  with  boys  or 
not,  of  receiving  Continuation  School  instruction  for  96  hours  in  the 
year  apart  from  the  hours  in  the  evening. 

5.  That  not  more  than  two  half-days  in  the  week  must  be  devoted 
to  this  instruction,  apart  from  the  hours  in  the  eveniug. 

6.  That  during  the  hours  assigned  for  this  instruction  in  the  rooms 
selected  for  that  purpose,  the  usual  primary  instruction  shall  not  be 
given  to  the  classes  of  the  primary^  school  which  are  instructed  in 
tibose  rooms. 

A  lesson  hour,  beg^ning  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  later,  shall  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  evening  hours. 
Article  18  and  Article  19,  6,  are  applicable  to  this  case. 
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TITLE  III. 
Final  and  temporary  provisions. 

Akticle  35. 

For  the  furtherance  of  attendance  at  school  the  communal  council  is 
empowered  to  supply  food  and  clothing  to  school  children  who  stand  in 
need  of  them,  or  to  grant  a  subsidy  for  that  object,  in  both  cases  according 
to  reflations  to  be  made  by  general  measures  of  administration. 

Children  who  attend  the  public  schools  and  children  who  attend 
private  schools,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  2  of  this  law, 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Article  36. 

As  regards  children  for  whom  permission  shall  be  asked,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  13,  within  six  months  from  tne  date  of  this 
law  coming  into  operation,  the  period  of  six  months,  mentioned  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  Article  13,  snail  be  replaced  by  the  shorter  period  which  has 
elap^  petween  the  date  of  this  law  coming  into  operation  and  the  day  of 
the  application. 

Article  37. 

This  law  may  be  cited  under  the  title  of  the  "  Compulsory  Education 
Law." 

Article  38. 

This  law  shall  come  into  operation  at  a  dat^e  to  be  subsequently  fixed 
by  Us. 

On  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  law  the  Articles  80  and  81  of  the 
law  for  regulating  primary  instruction  cease  to  be  in  force. 

We  order  and  direct  that  this  law  shall  be  inserted  in  the  StaaUblad. 
and  that  all  Ministerial  Departments  Authorities,  Boards,  and  Civil 
Functionaries,  whom  it  may  concern,  shall  co-operate  to  the  strict  carrying 
out  of  the  same.    Qiven  at  Soestd^jk,  the  7th  July,  1900. 

(Signed)       Wilhelmina. 
(Contersigned) 
H.  Qoeman  Boroesius, 

Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Published  on  the  Eighteenth  of  July,  1900. 

(Signed)       Cort  V.  D.  Linden, 

Minister  of  Justice. 
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B.— THE  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  LAW  OF  1889. 


(Staatsblad  No.  175.)  Law  of  the  8th  December  1889,  for  the  partial 
amendment  of  the  Law  of  17  August  1878  (Staatsblad  No.  127)  for  the 
regulation  of  primary  instruction. 

We  William  III.,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Prince 
of  Orange-Nassau,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

To  all  who  shall  see  this  or  hear  this  read,  greeting  ! 

We  proclaim  that  we,  taking  into  consideration  that  it  is  desirable 
partially  to  revise  the  law  of  17  August,  1878  (Staatsblad  No.  127),  for  the 
regulation  of  primary  instruction,  as  amended  by  the  laws  of  27  July  1882 
(Staatsblad  No.  117),  3  January  1884  (Staatsblad  No.  2),  11  July  1884 
(Staatsblad  No.  123),  and  15  April  1886  (Staatsblad  No.  64) ; 

Having  attended  to  Our  Council  of  State  and  by  common  consent  of  the 
States  (^neral,  do  hereby  approve  the  following  : 


Article  I. 

Clauses  2,  3,  8,  9,  12,  14,  15,  16,  19,  24,  28,  32,  second  section,  39,  45,  46, 
48,  56,  57^,  60,  61,  63,  last  section,  65,  65  bis,  73  and  86,  last  section,  of  the 
law  of  17  August  1878,  shall  read  as  follows  : 

Clause  2.— This  law  includes,  among  the  subjects  of  primary  education 
instruction  in : 
a.  Reading. 
6.  Writing. 

c.  Arithmetic. 

d.  The  elements  of  the  Dutch  language. 

(p.  The  elements  of  the  history  of  Holland. 

/.  The  elements  of  geography. 

.7.  The  elements  of  natural  history. 

A.  Singing. 

t'.  First  exercises  in  drawing. 

j.  Gymnastic  exercises,  indei>endent,  or  in  form  of  drill. 

k.  Useful  manual  work  for  girls. 

Besides  the  above,  instruction  can  also  be  given  in  primary  schools  in-^ 
/.   The  elements  of  the  French  language. 
in.  The  elements  of  the  ( iennan  language. 
n.  The  elements  of  the  English  language. 
o.  The  elements  of  universal  history. 
p.  The  elements  of  science. 
g.  Drawing. 

r.  The  elements  of  agriculture. 
8.  Gymnastics. 
t.  Fancy  manual  work  for  girls. 

Clause  3.— The  primary  schools  established  and  supported  by  the  State 
or  by  communes  are  public  schools,  the  others  are  private  schools.  No 
provision  is  made  by  the  waterway  departments*  to  provinces  on  behalf 

♦  Dutch  "  wnterschappeny'  adapted  French  " waleringtie$,^' 
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of  priniarjr  instruction.  No  contributions  of  money  nor  any  other  support 
may  be  given  by  the  commune^l  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  private 
schools  or  private  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers,  except  in  the 
cases  and  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  this  law. 

Clause  8. — Young  persons  of  both  sexes  may  be  admitted  into  the  school 
as  pupil -teachers,  provided  they— 

a.  Have  attained  their  fifteenth  year  and  not  exceeded  their  nine- 
teenth, or  hold  the  certificate  referred  to  in  Clause  56,  under  «. 

b.  Are  engaged  in  no  work  in  the  school  other  than  that  in  which 
they  are  occupied  under  the  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  competent 
person  present  in  the  same  school-room  ;  and 

c.  After  having  been  appointed  pupil-teachers  for  three  months,  are 
in  posse&sion  of  a  testimonial  approved  in  writing  by  the  scnool 
inspector  of  the  arrondissement.  not  less  recent  than  one  year,  and 
issued  and  signed  by  the  head  teacher  of  the  school  which  they 
were  attending  at  the  time  of  such  issue,  stating  that  their  moral 
conduct  and  their  progress  are  satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  the  school  inspector  of  the  arrondissement  withholding 
his  approval,  the  head  teacher  of  the  school  may  within  a  fortnight  after 
such  refusal  appeal  for  a  decision  to  the  district  school  inspector.  This 
latter  gives  his  decision  within  a  month. 

The  nead  teacher  of  the  school  gives  a  written  notice,  at  least  three  days 
in  advance,  of  the  admission  of  a  pupil-teacher  into  his  school,  to  tne 
school  inspector  of  the  arrondissement. 

Clause  9. — Whosoever  shall,  in  opposition  to  the  rules  laid  down  in 
Clause  6  (1878X  give  instruction  in  premises  not  approved  of,  or  who  as 
head  teacher  ot  a  school  admits  more  pupils  into  a  cla.s8-room  than  it  may 
hold  by  the  regulations  set  forth  in  that  Clause  or  who  admits  thereto 
pupil-teachers  without  previously  having  dispatched  the  requisite  written 
notification,  or  otherwise  than  in  the  manner  stated  in  Clause  8,  is  (lunished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  florins  (gulden). 

If  at  the  time  the  offence  was  committed  two  years  have  not  elai>sed 
since  a  previous  sentence  without  appeal  was  pronounced  on  the  offender 
for  a  similar  offence,  he  is  punished  oy  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
florins  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  a  fortnight.  On  a 
second  or  subsequent  repetition  of  the  offence  committed  within  two 
years  after  the  last  sentence  without  api)eal  was  pronounced,  a  punishment 
of  at  least  one  year's  imprisonment  is  inflicted. 

Clause  12. — Normal  schools  and  courses  of  instniction  for  the  training  of 
teachers  are  established  and  supported  by  the  State. 

The  establishment  of  them  is  regulated  by  general  measures  of 
administration. 

A  State  contribution  can  be  granted  on  behalf  of  the  training  of 
teachers : — 

1.  To  communal  or  private  normal  schools ; 

2.  To  normal  school  teachers  and  head  teachers  for  each  of  the 
persons  trained  by  them,  who  have  obtained  the  certificate  referred  to 
in  Clause  56,  according  to  the  rules  and  conditions  to  be  made  by  Us 
by  general  measures  of  administration. 

Regulations  a  and  c  of  Clause  8  and  those  of  Clause  9,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  admission  of  pupil-teachers,  do  not  apply  to  the  practice 
schools  which  are  attached  to  tne  normal  schools  indicated  by  Us. 

Clause  14. —  ....  Excepting  the  cases  provided  for  in  Clause  19 
under  a,  b^  c,  d  and /J  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  Us  against  every  resolution 
taken  in  virtue  of  tnw  law  by  the  Deputations*  by  any  person  interested  in 
the  supervision  or  amendment  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Deputation. 


*  *'  Gedeputeerde  Staieu,'  EtaU  D^jmi^s  or  Deputations  Fermanent^s, 
the  official  Dody  to  which  all  communal  accounts  are  paid  in  each  Province. 
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The  apj^l  must  be  lodged  within  thirty  daya,  counting  from  the  dav 
whereon  the  resolution  was  published  or  forwarded  to  the  party  concemea. 

Clause  15. — This  law  is  not  applicable  to — 

a.  Any  person  who  gives  special  instruction  exclusively  in  one  or 
more  of  the  subjects  stated  in  Clause  2,  under  h^i^k^q^  r,  and  t. 

b.  Those  schools  exclusively  intended  for  instruction  in  one  or  more 
of  the  subjects  stated  in  Clause  2,  under  A,  t,  j,  kj  qy  r,  «,  and  t. 

Clause  16. — In  every  commune  sufficient  primary  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  an  adequate  number  of  schools,  which  shall  be  accessible  to  all 
children  without  any  distinction  of  creed. 

The  instruction  embraces  the  subjects  enumerated  in  Clause  2,  a-A;,  and 
when  sufficient  need  of  extension  exists,  one  or  more  or  even  aU  subjects 
mentioned  in  that  clause  under  l-t. 

The  children  admitted  to  the  school  are  obliged  in  each  class  to  take 
part  in  all  the  branches  of  instruction  taught  therein,  excepting  the 
subjects  mentioned  in  Clause  2,  under  j  and  s. 

Adjoining  communes  may  ....  combine  in  the  foundation  and 
maintenance  of  joint  schools,  or  in  the  drawing  up  of  regulations  con- 
cerning the  admission  of  children  from  the  one  commune  to  the  schools  of 
the  other. 

Clause  19. — The  resolutions  of  the  Communal  Council  concerning — 

a.  The  place  where  school  premises  shall  be  erected ; 

b.  The  diminution  of  the  number  of  schools  or  of  the  scope  of  the 
instruction ; 

c.  The  amalgamation  of  a  school  with,  or  its  substitution  for,  another 
school  \ 

d.  The  closing  of  a  school  or  the  suspension  of  instruction  in  a 
school ; 

e.  The  age  which  children  must  have  attained  before  they  are 
admitted  to  the  public  school  and  the  age  at  which  they  must  quit 
the  school ;  and 

/.  The  dismissal  of  teachers    .... 

are  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Deputation. 

Clause  24. —The  head  teacher  of  the  school  is  assisted  by  at  least  one 
teacher,  as  soon  as  the  number  of  children  attending  the  school  exceeds 
forty,  and  by  at  least  two  teachers  as  soon  as  the  number  amounts  to 
ninety-one. 

An  additional  teacher  b  required  for  every  twenty-five  children  in 
attendance. 

When,  including  the  head  teacher  of  the  school,  the  number  of  teachers 
attached  to  the  school  according  to  the  aforesaid  regulations  of  this  clause 
shall  exceed  four,  two  of  them  at  least,  or  if  the  number  exceeds  eight, 
three  at  least,  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  mutt 
possess  the  rank  of  head  teacher. 

Among  the  teachers  mentioned  in  this  clause,  those  wno  give  instruction 
exclusively  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  named  in  Clause  2  under  h-t 
are  not  included. 

More  than  600  children  may  not  be  admitted  simultaneously  to  any 
school,  unless  permission  be  granted  by  Us  for  special  reasons. 

The  application  of  this  clause  is  based  upon  the  number  of  children  who 
are  recognised  as  pupils  actually  in  attendance  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month  of  January  in  the  current  school  year. 

When  this  basis  cannot  be  taken  owing  to  the  date  when  the  school  was 
established,  the  numbei  of  pupils  who  were  recognised  as  actually  in 
attendance  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  following  that  on  which  the 
school  was  opened,  shall  be  substituted. 
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Clause  28. — The  teachers  attached  to  the  communal  schools  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  communal  council. 

The  nomination  of  the  teacher  placed  at  the  head  of  the  school  is  made 
by  a  committee  of  at  least  three  authorised  persons,  including  the  Burgo- 
master and  Aldermen  and  the  district  school  mspector. 

Should  the  Burgomaster  and  Aldermen  and  the  school  inspector  be  unable 
to  agree  (on  a  selection),  a  comparative  examination  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  candidates  must  precede  the  nomination.  Should  more  than  six 
competent  persons  present  themselves  for  examination,  the  Burgomaster 
and  Aldermen,  in  consultation  with  the  district  school  inspector,  may 
determine  what  candidates  shall  compete,  provided  that  thev  be  not  less 
than  six.  In  the  event  of  disagreement  respecting  the  choice  of  the 
persons  to  be  examined,  all  those  candidates  wno  presented  themselves  for 
examination  shall  be  admitted  to  it. 

In  the  event  of  the  nomination  taking  place  after  the  said  competitive 
examination,  a  report  furnished  bv  at  least  three  competent  persons 
shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  district  school  inspector  and  forwarded  to  the 
council,  together  with  a  written  explanatory  recommendation  regarding  the 
candidates.  Everything  which  furtner  concerns  the  examination  mentioned 
in  this  clause,  is  settled  by  Us  by  general  measures  of  administration. 

In  communes  where  there  are  more  schools  than  one  the  teacher  who  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  one  can  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  other, 
without  any  report,  if  the  municipal  council  agree  thereto  after  consulting 
the  district  school  inspector.  The  nomination  of  other  teachers  must  be 
based  ui)on  a  report  of  at  least  three  competent  persons,  including  the 
Burgomaster  ind  Aldermen  in  conference  with  the  school  inspector  of  the 
arrondissement,  after  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  head  teacher  of  the 
school  to  which  the  nomination  i»  to  be  made.  The  head  teacher's  report 
and  the  written  explanatory  recommendation  of  the  arrondissement 
inspector  are  laid  before  the  communal  council. 

Teachers  attached  to  schools  which  are  supported  exclusively  by  the 
State  are  nominated  by  Our  Minister  who  is  charged  with  the  admimstra- 
tion  of  this  law. 

Clause  32,  second  section. — If  in  the  case  of  a  head  teacher  no  provision 
is  made  by  the  communal  council  to  fiU  the  post  within  six  months  of  its 
becoming  vacant,  the  appointment  is  made  by  the  Deputation  after  a 
preliminary  examination  into  the  qualifications  of  the  canoidates. 

Clause  39. — A  head  teacher  or  an  ordinary  teacher  who  is  discharged  owing 
to  the  suppression  of  the  school,  or  owing  to  the  abolition  of  his  post  because 
the  numoer  of  teachers  exceeds  that  prescribed  by  law  (provided  he  has  not 
reached  the  period  when  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension),  shall  receive  an 
interim  salary*  to  be  granted  by  the  State  amounting  to  one-half  the 
annual  salary  which  he  was  receiving  at  the  time  of  his  discharge.  This 
interim  salary  expires  in  five  years  in  the  case  of  a  head  teacher  and  in  two 
years  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  teacher,  or  when  the  head  teacher  or 
ordinary  teacher  becomes  entitled  to  a  pension,  or  as  soon  as  he  is 
nominated  to  any  Government,  provincial,  or  communal  post,  the  salary  of 
which  equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  this  interim  salary,  or  accepts  any 
appointment  not  offered  by  the  State,  province,  or  commune.  Upon  his 
accepting  an  appointment  not  offered  by  the  State,  province,  or  commune, 
the  income  of  which  is  less  than  the  interim  salary,  thh  latter  is 
decreased  by  the  deduction  of  the  amount  of  that  income. 

Except  in  the  last-named  case,  the  time  during  which  such  interim  salary 
has  been  received  is  reckoned  in  the  claim  for  pensions. 

One-half  of  the  interim  salary  granted  to  ordinary  teachers,  but  no  part 
of  that  granted  to  head  teachers  of  schools,  is  refunded  to  the  State  by 
the  c:^mmune. 


♦  Dutch,  VKwhtfjeld ;  French,  traitenienU  dattente. 
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(The  above  clause  does  not  apply  to  teachers  m  public  schools  who  are 
exclusively  entrusted  with  instruction  in  one  or  mote  of  the  subjects  named 
in  Clause  2  under  A,  t,  A*,  </,  r  and  ^,  nor  to  teachers  in  public  schools  who 
give  instruction  exclusively  in  one  of  the  subjects  or  in  both  the  subjects 
named  in  Clause  2  under  j  and  «,  unless  they  also  give  instruction  in  one  or 
more  of  the  subjects  named  in  Clause  2  under  A,  t,  Ar,  g,  r  and  t) 

Clause  45.— Every  year  a  contribution  is  given  by  the  State  to  the 
commune  as  follows  :— 

1  a.  For  every  head  teacher  of  a  school  of  ninety  pupils  and  under, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  florins  ; 

From  ninety-one  to  a  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pupils  inclusive,  three 
hundred  florins ; 

From  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  nine  pupils  inclusive,  four 
hundred  florins  ; 

From  three  hundred  and  ten  to  four  hundred  and  nineteen  pupils 
inclusive,  fiv^  hundred  florins  ;  • 

From  four  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  and  upwards,  six  hundred 
florins  ; 

6.  For  every  teacher  who  assists  the  head  teacher,  so  far  as  such 
assistance  is  obligatory  according  to  Clause  24,  for  schools  of  forty-one 
to  ninety  pupils  inclusive,  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins ; 

Of  ninety-one  pupils  and  above,  two  hundred  florins  ;  but  for  each  of 
those  teachers  who  nave  attained  the  age  of  twenty-three  and  hold  the 
rank  of  head  teacher,  so  far  as  such  teacher  or  teachers  are  required 
by  Clause  24,  three  hundred  florins. 

r.  If  the  teaching  staff  attached  to  the  school  exceeds  the  minimum 
of  teachers  fixed  by  Clause  24  :— 

For  schools  of  ninety  pupils  and  under,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
florins,  and  from  ninety-one  to  three  hundred  and  nine  pupils 
inclusive,  two  hundred  florins  for  each  teacher ; 

For  schools  of  three  hundred  and  ten  pupils  and  above,  two 
hundred  florins  per  teacher  for  at  most  two  teachei:s  ; 
But  if,  in  addition  to  subjects  a — X*,  the  instruction  at  the  same  time 
includes  two  at  least  of  the  subjects  mentioned  under  l,  niy  and  i^  and 
the  subject  mentioned  imder  p  of  Clause  2  : — 

For  schools  of  ninety  pupils  and  under,  two  hundred  florins  for 
one  teacher ; 

For  schools  of  ninety-one  pupils  to  a  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
inclusive,  two  hundred  and  nfty  florins  per  teacher  for  at  most 
two  teachers. 

For  schools  of  two  hundred  pupils  and  upwards,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  florins  per  teacher  for  at  most  three  teachers. 

If  a  teacher^  in  the  course  of  the  year,  has  to  perfonn  his  military 
service,  or  is  discharged,  or  dies,  the  contribution  is  reckoned  according 
to  the  scale  named  under  a,  6,  and  c,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
full  months  during  which  he  has  been  attached  to  the  school  in  the 
course  of  that  year. 

2.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  erecting, 
altering,  or  purchasing  school  premises,  so  far  as  these  ei^nses  do 
not  devolve  upon  others,  or  are  found  in  other  ways. 

With  regard  to  the  contribution  under  1,  those  schools  do  not  come 
under  its  application  in  which  the  fees  produce  an  average  income 
of  eighty  flonns  and  upwards  per  annimi  in  respect  of  each  pupil. 

For  the  computation  of  the  grant  the  basis  taken  is  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  puDils  to  the  number  of  teachers,  in  accordance  witii 
the  scale  mentioned  in  Clause  24. 
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Roles  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  these  reflations  are  ffiven  by 
Js  by  general  measures  of  administration  with  due  regard  to  the 
beginnings,  and  mth  the  exceptions  of  the  completion,  or  of  the 
repayment  after  the  expiration  of,  the  year  of  service  for  which  the 
payment  of  this  grant  was  made. 

a.  Grants  are  paid  in  advance  as  follows  : — 

To  those  mentioned  under  1  a  and  h  according  to  the  number  of 
teachers  which  must  be  attached  to  the  school  by  the  rules  set 
forth  in  Clause  24  ; 

To  those  mentioned  imder  1  r,  so  far  as  the  number  of  teachers 
attached  to  the  school  on  January  1  of  the  year  of  service  comes 
into  consideration  for  the  contribution  ; 

b.  To  those  named  under  2,  in  connection  with  the  periods  of  payment. 

Clause  46. — To  meet  the  expenses  which  are  to  be  defi*ayed  by  the 
commune,  a  school  fee  of  at  least  20  cents,  per  month  must  be  exacted 
from  every  pupil  in  attendance,  with  the  exception  of  the  indigent,  or 
those  who,  though  not  indigent,  ai-e  in  straitened  circumstances.*  The 
poorer  parentst  are  only  liable  for  a  projjortion  of  the  fee  when  the  school 
tees  are  alike  for  every  child  of  the  same  class. 

Exemption  from  the  obligation  to  levy  school  fees  may  be  granted  to  a 
commune  by  Us  in  Council  by  a  decree  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  such 
exemption.    Withdrawal  of  this  exemption  is  effected  in  like  manner. 

The  intrtxluction,    modification,  or  abolition    of   these  school  fees  is 

effected  with this  understanding,  that  Oiir  approval 

of  this  payment  will  not  be  withheld  save  by  the  advice,  giving  explicit 
reasons.:^  of  the  Council  of  State. 

The  levying  of  fees  is  settled  by  local  statute The 

school  fees  shall  amount  to  no  more  for  any  child  that  can  be  considered 
to  represent  the  exi)ense  incurred  by  the  commune  for  the  instruction 
of  that  child. 

Clause  48.— Unless  otherwise  ordained  by  a  regulation  made  in  virtue  of 
the  last  section  of  Clause  16,  the  school  fees  exacted  from  the  children 
from  other  communes  shall  not  exceed  those  exacted  from  the  school 
children  resident  in  the  commune  which  levies  the  school  fees.  For  two 
or  more  children  of  one  family  who  attend  school  at  the  same  time,  the 
fees  can  be  reduced  below  what  they  would  be  if  reckoned  for  each  child 
separately. 

('lause  56. — C'ertificates  of  (iualificiition§  imply  :— 

rt.  That  the  i>osses.sor  thereof  is  authorise^l  to  impart  home  and 
.school  instruction  in  the  subjects  mentioned  in  Clause  2  under  n-t. 
The  certificate  can  at  the  same  time  confer  competence||  to  give  home- 
and  school  instruction  in  one  or  l)oth  the  subjects  named  under 
j  and  k  in  Clause  2  of  the  law. 

h.  That  the  i)osse:Hsor  thereof,  if  he  holds  also  the  rank  of  head 
teacher,  is  emjiowered  to  give  home  and  school  instruction  not  only 
in  the  subjects  stated  in  Clause  2  under  cr-i,  but  also  in  those  therein 
.specified  under  o  and  a.  The  certificate  can  at  the  same  time  confer 
competence  to  give  nome  and  school  instruction  in  one  or  lx>th 
subjects  sjHicified  under./  and  k  in  Clause  2  of  the  law. 

c.  That  the  possessor  thereof  is  thereby  made  competent  to  give 
home  instruction,  or  \x)t\\  home  and  school  instruction  in  definite 
branches. 


*  Dutch  onvermogen.    "  Indigent "  here  represents  the  Dutch  beduld, 

t  De  minverinor/etideif. 

X  Met  redeiien  omklud  heslult  ;  i.e.,  avh  nwiiv^. 

§  Akien  van  behtHiamJieid, 

1 1  BeiH>€adhfid  ve^^leeneiu 
$689.  P  D 
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Clause  576. — ♦  ...»  examination,  for  which  opportunity  shall  be 
oflfered  at  least  once  a  year  in  every  province,  by  a  committee  composed 
of  the  inspector  of  lower  instruction  in  the  i)rovince,  and  four  district 
or  arrondisscmcnt  school  in.sjxjctors. 

Clause  60.-  -The  examination  comprises :  good  reading  and  writing  ; 
analysis  of  sentences,  orthography,  and  the  elements  of  the  Dutch 
language ;  skill  in  expressing  oneself  correctly  and  easily,  both  verbally 
and  in  writing  ;  first  exercises  in  drawing ;  arithmetic,  both  simple  sums 
and  vulgar  and  decimal  fiuctions,  a  knowledge  of  proportion,  and  the 
Dutch  standard  of  weights  and  measures;  the  elements  of  geogi-aphy, 
especially  of  Holland  ana  its  foreign  possessions  ;  the  main  features  of  the 
history  of  the  fatherland  ;  the  elements  of  natural  history ;  the  the<>r>'  of 
singing  ;  the  principles  of  \yeds^o^y  and  education. 

Upon  their  admission  being  ratified,  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  all  those 
who  have  made  application  to  that  effect  of  furnishuig  ])roof  of  their  skill 
in  gymnastics,  whether  independent  or  in  the  form  of  drill,  and  to  female 
teachers  of  furnishing  proof  of  their  skill  in  useful  manual  work  for  girls. 

Every  candidate  who  jiasses  satisfactorily  is  furnished  free  of  charge 
with  a  certificate  of  proficiency.  In  the  case  of  those  who  have  passed 
their  examination  in  gymnastics,  whether  independent  or  in  the  form 
of  drill,  or  in  useful  manual  work,  or  in  both  bmnches,  a  note  is  made 
to  that  effect  on  their  certificate. 

Those  who  hold  a  certificate  for  subject  g,  accorduig  to  Clause  65  bi\  are 
exempted  from  the  examination  in  preliminary  drawing. 

Clause  61. — To  obtain  the  certificate  quoted  in  Clause  56  under  6,+  the 
following  conditions  are  required : — 

a.  Poasession  of  the  certificate  mentioned  in  Clause  56a. 

b.  Proof  of  at  least  two  years*  experience  as  teacher,  or  (after  under- 
going the  examination  mentioned  m  Clause  56a)  as  pupu  teacher  ni 
one  or  more  public  or  private  schools  for  primary  instruction,  or  as 
teacher  in  one  or  more  schools  for  deaf  mutes,  the  blind,  dumb, 
or  idiots,  the  proof  thereof  to  be  furnished  by  the  head  teacher  or 
teachers  of  such  schools,  or  proof  to  be  furnished  by  the  manager  of 
one  of  the  training  schools  for  teachers  indicated  by  Us,  of  having 
followed  at  that  school  for  two  years  the  classes  preparatory  to  this 
examination,  after  entering  for  the  examination  mentioned  in  Clause  56 
under  a, 

c.  Entrance  for  an  examination,  comprising — excent  the  subjects 
mentioned  in  Clause  2  under  a-^— the  subjects  named  therein  under 
o  and  a,  and  the  methods  of  pedagogy  and  education. 

So  far  as  subject  q  is  concerned,  those  are  exempt  who  possess  a 
certificate  of  proficiency  in  this  subject  in  accordance  with  Clause  65 
bis. 

Clause  63,  last  se<.'tion. — A  certificate  of  proficiency  will  be  presented 
free  of  charge  to  every  candidate  who  satisfies  the  examiners. 

The  notification  referred  to  in  the  last  section  but  one  of  Claitse  60 
is  written  across  the  head  teacher's  certificate  of  qualification. 

Clause  65. — To  obtain  a  certificate  for  home  and  school  instnietion  in 
one  or  more  of  the  subjects  named  in  Clause  2,  under  /,  m,  n,  /?,  r,  and  «, 
the  candidate  is  required  : — 

a.  To  possess  the  certificate  mentioned  in  Clause  56fi, 

b.  To  i)resent  himself  (or  herself)  for  examination  before  one  of  the 
C'ommissions  mentioned  in  Clause  69  of  the  law  of  2nd  May  18^ 
(Staatsblad  No.  50). 

Anything  which  may  fui-ther  concern  the  examinations  referred  to  in  this 
clause  is  settled  by  lis  by  general  mea^sures  of  administration. 


♦  This  refers  to  the  examination  for  certificates  of   qualification  as 
"  ordinary  teacher." 
t  I.e.,  the  head  teacher's  certificate. 
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Clause  65  his. — From  time  to  time  opportunity  i»  afforded  of  obtaining  ft 
certificate  for  home  and  st^hool  instruction  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects 
mentioned  iu  Clause  2,  under  ./,  k\  y,  and  t^  by  an  examination  before  a 
special  commission  appointed  for  tnis  purpose  by  Our  Minister  charged  with 
tne  administration  of  this  law.  Everything  that  concerns  the  examinations 
mentioned  in  this  clause  is  settled  by  Us  l)y  general  measures  of  admin- 
istration. 

Clause  73. — All  schools  both  public  and  private  where  primary  instruction 
is  given  must  be  always  accessible,  and  upon  demand,  must  be  at  once  thrown 
open  to  members  of  the  college  of  the  Burgomaster  and  Aldermen,  to  the 
presidents  and  members  of  local  commissions  of  supervision,  to  the  scliool 
inspectors  of  the  arrondissement,  to  the  district  school  inspectors,  and  to  all 
inspectors  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  head  teachers  of 
these  schools,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  teachers,  are  bound  to  furnish  the 
desired  information  respecting  the  school  and  its  instruction,  either  to  the 
persons  above-mentioned  or  to  Our  ^finister,  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  law.  They  are  bound  to  do  this  in  any  form,  either  verbally 
or  in  winting,  l>otli  during  school  hours  and  at  other  times. 

Clause  HT),  last  section.— The  notification  added  to  the  certificate  for 
school  instruction,  which  is  given  upon  satisfactorilv  i)assing  an  examina- 
tion in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  named  under  k-p  of  Clause  I  of  the 
law  of  August  13th  1857  (Staatsblad  No.  103)  confers  the  same  competence 
as  r^^rds  those  subjects  as  is  conferred  by  the  sjwcial  certificates  mentioned 
in  Clause  56  under  c. 

The  exemption  referre<l  to  in  the  last  sentence  of  Clause  61  applies  like- 
wise to  those  in  possession  of  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  or  of  the  special 
mention  for  the  subject  mentioned  in  o  of  Clause  1  of  the  law  of  13th  August 
1857  (Staatsblad  No.  103.)    {See  l)elow.). 

Article  2. 

Clause  54  6w.~The  State  grants  to  the  managers  of  private  primary 
schools  for  every  year  of  service  a  contribution  according  to  the  same  scale 
as  tliat  which  by  Clause  45  (1)  is  granted  to  the  comnume  on  behalf  of  the 
public  primary  schools,  provided  : — 

1.  The  school  is  under  the  management  of  an  institution  or 
resjKjnsible  society. 

2.  The  instruction  includes  the  subjects  named  in  Clause  2  under 
rt-t',  as  likewise  X*,  unless,  so  far  as  this  last  subject  is  concerned,  it 
appears  that  the  pupils  in  attendance  have  received  adecpiate  in- 
stinction  therein  elsewhere. 

3.  That  instruction  is  given  during  at  least  eighteen  hours  per  week, 
of  which  two  hours  at  most  are  devoted  to  the  subject  mentioned 
under  k  of  Clause  2,  in  accordance  with  a  time-table  which  must  l)e 
submitted  to  the  school  inspector  of  the  arrondissement,  and  hung  up 
in  a  conspicuous  place,  anci  in  which  the  holidays  and  \acations  shall 
also  l>e  set  forth. 

4.  That  the  number  of  teachers  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the 
public  schools  as  stated  in  Clause  24,  the  third  section  excepted. 

Those  si[)ecial  schools  are  not  entitled  to  claim  such  contributions  :— 

a.  In  which  the  number  of  pui)ils  al)<)ve  six  years  recognised  as 
actually  in  attendance  amounts  to  less  than  twenty-five,  according  to 
the  standard  mentioned  in  Clause  24. 

L  In  which  the  school  fees  produce  an  avei-age  annual  income  of 
eighty  florins  or  more  in  respect  of  each  pupil. 

r.  In  which,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  teaching  staff,  a  i)eriod 
elap«es  between  the  time  when  the  post  falls  vacant  and  its  accept- 
ance by  the  nominee  longer  than  six  months  in  the  case  of  the  head 
teacher  in  charge,  or  longer  than  four  months  in  the  case  of  the  other 
ordinary  teachers. 

d,  W  nich  appear  to  l>e  conducted  for  purpases  of  profit. 

5589,  P  l>  2 
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In  calculation  for  the  purpoae  of  Sub-section  h  the  rule  followed  is  that 
set  forth  in  Clause  46. 

The  authorities  are  1)ound  to  afford  all  reiiuisite  information  relative  to 
conditions  a-d  to  our  Minister  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  law, 
and  to  the  Deputation  of  the  Provmce  wherein  the  school  is  established, 
and  this  under  pain  of  forfeiting  all  claim  to  the  contribution. 

Every  year  in  the  month  of  January  the  school  authorities  who  claim  a 
Gk)vemmeut  contribution  by  virtue  of  this  clause  shall  send  their  applica- 
tion to  the  Deputation  of  the  Province  whei-ein  the  school  is  situated. 

The  Deputation  decides  l>eforc  the  following  May  whether  the  school 
satisfies  the  requirements  and  conditions  for  a  Government  grant  as  specified 
in  this  clause,  fixing  the  amount  of  the  said  Qovernment  grant^  in  accord- 
ance with  the  first  portion  of  this  clause,  and  notifying  their  decision  without 
delay  to  Our  Minister  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  law,  as 
likewise  to  the  inspector  of  primary  instruction  in  whose  official  district  the 
school  is  situated,  and  to  the  school  authorities  who  made  the  application. 

Within  thirty  clear  days  from  the  date  of  the  decision  appeal  can  be 
made  to  lis  by  Our  Commissioner  in  the  Province  and  by  the  mspector  and 
authorities  mentioned  in  the  preceding  [)aragraph. 

The  amount  which  the  authorities  may  claim  is  settled  by  Us  in  a  final 
decision. 

Rules  relating  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  clause  are  given  by  Us  in 
general  measures  of  administration. 

Article  3. 

Clause  32  bis.  -When  young  persons  holding  the  certificates  mentioned 
in  Clause  56  under  a  arc  adinitted  to  a  communal  school  on  the  condition 
described  in  Clause  8  as  pupil-teachers,  such  pupil-teachers,  in  the  event  of 
suspension,  dismissal,  or  tempoi'ary  indisiXKsition  of  a  teacher,  are  empowered 
and  obliged,  when  so  directed  by  the  head  teacher,  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  the  vacant  post. 

Article  4. 

Clause  65  <<?>•.— The  following  sums  are  payable  in  advance  for 
examinations  : — 

For  the  examination  named  in  Clause  57,  h,  fi\e  fiorins ; 

For  the  examination  named  in  Clause  61,  under  r,  ten  florins  : 


For  the  examination  named  in  Clause  65/>,  in  each  of  the  subjects 
named  under  /,  vi,  w,  ;>,  y,  r  and  «,  in  Clause  2,  five  florins  ; 

For  the  examination  named  in  Clause  65  bu,  in  each  of  the  subjects 
•named  under ^/  and  /•,  in  Clause  2,  two  florins  j 

For  the  examination  named  in  Clause  65  his,  in  each  of  the  subjects 
named  under  q  and  t,  in  Clause  2,  five  florins. 
These  fees  are  paid  into  the  State  Treasury. 

Article  5. 

The  amendment  effected  by  this  law  in  Clause  45  of  the  law  of  17th 

August  1878  (Staatsblad  No.  127) comes  first  into  force 

in  the  year  1891. 

Clause  45,  as  it  now  reads,  remains  in  force  for  the  preceding  years  with 
the  understanding  tliat  for  the  year  1890 ;  (1)  a  Government  grant  of  25  per 
cent,  shall  Ije  disbursed  for  the  expenses  of  erecting^  altering,  or  purchasing 
school  premises  •  (2)  that  the  expenses  incurred  m  erecting,  altering,  or 
purchasmg  teachers'  houses,  and  those  incm-red  in  procunnjy;  necessary 
school  furniture  for  the  establishment  of  new  school  premises,  are  not 
reckoned  in  the  calculation  of  the  amount  to  be  made  good  by  tne  State, 
unless  the  designs  for  the  building  and  altering  of  schools  and  teachers' 
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dwellings  are  submitted  before  24th  September  1889,  to  the  approval  re- 
(luired  by  Clause  50  of  the  law  of  17th  August  1878  (Staatsblad  No.  127), 
so  far  as  that  law  embodies  the  law  of  11th  Julv  1884,  in  which  case  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  these  expenses  shall  be  refunded. 

If  the  grant  in  aid  of  teachers'  salaries  in  accordance  with  the  amended 
law  as]!  set  forth  in  Clause  45  of  the  law  of  17th  August  1878  (Staatsblad 
No.  127)  amounts  to  less  in  any  one  yeai*  for  any  commune  than  the  sum 
refunded  by  the  State  for  the  exjjenses  of  primary  instruction,  not  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  establishing  school  premises  and  teachers'  dwellings,  and 
the  purchase  of  necessary  school  fmniture  upon  the  establishment  of  new 

premises,  to  which  the  commune  by  virtue  of  the  said  clause could 

lay  claim  for  the  jear  1889,  the  State  shall  refund  to  the  said  commune,  in 
lieu  of  the  grant  m  aid  of  teachers'  salaries  above  named,  the  amount  which 
they  would  have  been  entitled  to  claim  for  that  year,  according  to  the  terms 
of  tie  above-named  Clauses  45  of  the  laws  of  1878  and  1884,  me  amount  to 
be  refunded  by  the  State  towards  the  expenses  of  primary  instruction^  ex- 
clusive of  the  expenses  of  erecting  school  premises  and  teachers'  dwellings, 
and  the  purchase  of  necessary  school  furniture  upon  the  establishment  of 
new  premises  ;  yiet  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  exceed  that  awarded  to  it 
for  similar  purposes  in  1889. 

The  pajineut  of  the  amount  so  refundeil  is  made,  taking  into  account  the 
fixed  maximum,  and  is  only  designed  to  make  good  or  i>ay  back  certain 
sums  after  the  settling  of  the  communal  accounts,  by  way  of  advance  on 
the  l)asis  of  the  approved  estimates. 

As  soon  as  the  regulations  of  the  third  section  of  this  clause  do  not 
i-equire  to  be  applied  to  a  commune  for  any  year,  they  cease  to  have  any 
subsequent  force,  as  far  as  that  commune  is  concerned. 

Clause  54  bis  shall  first  be  applicable  in  the  year  1890,  yet  with  this 
understanding,  that,  if  during  that  year  the  number  of  teachers  attached  to 
the  school  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  public  schools  as  stated  in 
Clause  24.  the  third  section  excepted,  the  claim  to  the  Government 
grant  for  tnose  teachers  shall  not  Ikj  thereby  forfeited.  During  the  years  1 891 
to  1898  inclusive  the  claim  to  Government  aid  will  only  be  forfeited  for  non- 
compliance with  the  terms  of  54  his  (4),  if  the  private  schools  do  not 
comply  with  Clause  23  as  regards  the  teaching  st-iO;  or  so  far  as  Clause  24 
is  concerned,  do  not  comply  with  the  rules  to  Im  f mined  by  Us.  In  any 
deviation  from  the  regulations  of  the  last  section  but  one  of  Clause  24, 
so  far  as  that  clause  is  amended  by  this  law,  the  application  of  Clause 
24  for  the  year  1890,  to  the  private  primary  schools  existing  when  this 
law  came  into  force,  and  which  are  entitled  to  the  Government  grant  named 
in  Clause  54  bis^  snail  be  based  upon  the  numl>er  of  children  who  on 
31st  December  1889  were  recognised  as  actually  in  attendance. 

The  number  of  teachei*s  attached  to  the  communal  schools  when  this  law 
comes  into  force  shall  not  be  decreased,  except  so  far  as  the  number  retjuired 
by  Clause  24,  as  amended  by  this  law,  may  nave  been  exceeded. 

Instructions  respecting  the  administration  of  this  clause  are  given  by  Us 
by  general  measures  of  administration. 


Abticle  6. 

Instruction  commanded  by  this  law  in  the  subject  named  in  Clause  2 
under  J,  becomes  obligatory  on  Ist  January  1893. 

During  the  six  years  following  this  period  exemption  from  the  obligation 
of  imparting  this  instruction  may  be  granted  by  Us  to  certain  schot»ls  in 
each  case  for  at  Jiiost  two  years. 
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Thase  wlio  have  given  instructiou  in  tlic  .subject  named  in  Clauw   2 

under  «  before  or  on  1st  Septenil^er  1880,  awording  to  Clause  15fi 

may  continue  to  give  instruction  in  that  subject  ujion  the  same  standing  as 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

Those  who  l>efore  this  law  comes  into  force  have  obtnined  the  certificate 
named  in  Clause  56  under  u  or  6,  or  who  ai-e  i»ossesse<l  of  other  ec^uivalent 
certificates  or  licences,  are  exem[)ted  from  the  examination  fee  prescril»ed 
in  Clause  C)  f^r,  upon  going  up  for  examination  in  subject  J  mentioned  in 
Clause  65  bi^. 


iVrticle  7. 

n rants  at  present  enjoye<l  in  virtue  of  Clause  3,  third  section,*  of  the  law 
of  17th  August  1878  (Staatsblad  No.  127),  may  still  Im  grant^  after  this 
law  comes  into  force,  though  they  shall  not  l»e  increased  in  amount  or 
granted  under  any  other  conditions. 

Other  grants  which  are  made  by  connnunes  under  the  law  of  17th  August 
1878  (StaatnHl^lad  Xo.  127),  but  which  can  no  longer  l>e  made  after  this 
pre^sent  law  comes  into  force,  may  be  imid  for  live  yeai'^  after  that  i)eriod, 
provided  they  be  not  increased  in  amount  nor  given  under  new  con- 
ditions. 


Akticle  8. 

Female  te^ichers  who  have  obtaineil  the  certificate  named  in  Clause  5G 
(a)  of  the  law  of  17th  August  1878  (St4iat**blad  No.  127),  or  who  arc 
mentioned  under  h  of  that  clause  of  the  law  in  force  l>efore  this  present  law- 
comes  into  force,  or  who  hold  ecjuivalent  certificates  or  licences  placed  on  the 
same  level  therewith,  retain  their  autliority  to  give  home  and  school  instruc- 
tion in  the  subject  named  under  it  in  Clause  2  of  that  law,  within  the  district 
in  which  they  possessed  that  authority. 

All  those  who  have  obtained  the  certificate  mentioned  in  Clause  56  {b)  of 
the  law  of  17th  August  1878  (Staatsblad  No.  127),  before  this  present  law 
comes  into  force,  or  who  are  in  possession  of  tne  certificates  or  licences 
placed  on  the  same  level  therewith,  retain  their  authority  to  give  home  and 
school  instniction  in  the  subject  named  under  }*  in  Clause  2  of  that  law, 
within  the  district  in  which  they  possessed  that  authority. 

The  certificate  mentioned  in  Clause  ">6  (<0  of  the  law  of  17th  August 
1^78  (Staatsblad  No.  127),  cibt^iined  liefore  this  law  comes  into  force, 
confers  equal  authority  to  give  home  and  school  instruction  in  the 
first  elements  of  drawnig,  as  the  certificate  named  in  Clause  56  (a),  as 
amended  by  this  law. 


Abticle  9. 

The  existing  regulations  as  to  the  examinations  for  obtaining  the 
certificate  of  proficiency  referred  to  in  Clause  56  (<?)  and  (6X  and  as  to  the 
competitive  examinations,  remain  in  force  until  those  subject-s  shall  be 
reorganised  in  agreement  with  this  law,  though  not  after  the  Ist  January 
1801,  and  with  this  understanding,  that  the  regulations  in  Clause  65  ^rr 
shall  be  in  force  for  all  the  examinations  nannxl  in  that  cla«se,  from  tiie 
period  when  this  present  law  comes  into  force. 


♦  This  refers  to  the   communal  grants   made  to  private  schools  cx)n- 
ditionally  ujwn  their  severing  all  denominational  connection. 
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Article  10. 

This  law  comeii  into  force  on  1st  January  1890. 

We  charge  and  command  that  this  shall  be  placed  in  the  Staatsblad, 
and  that  i3l  Ministerial  Departments,  Authorities,  Colleges,  and  Officials 
concerned  therein  shall  apply  themselves  to  its  strict  enforcement. 

Given  at  The  Loo,  on  the  8th  of  December  1889. 

WILLIAM. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior, 

Mackay. 

Published  on  the  eleventh  day  of  December,  1889. 
The  Minister  of  Justice, 

llUYS   VAN   BiKKENBROCK. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  LAW  OF  1889. 

(Staatsblad  No.  189).  Decree  of  23rd  Decemlier  1889,  cont^vining 
instructions  for  the  administration  of  Clause  5,  2nd  section  of  the  law  of 
8  December  1889  (Staatsblad  No.  175)  for  jmrtial  amendment  of  the  law 
relating  to  primary  instruction. 

We  William  III.,  by  the  Gmce  of  (^od,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Prince 
of  Orange- Nassau,  (irand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

On  the  reix>rt  of  Our  Mini.'^ter  of  the  Interior  of  10th  Deceml>er  1889, 
(B)  Department  of  General  Affairs  and  Accounts  ; 

Considering  that  the  necessary  instructions  must  be  given  by  Us  for  the 
administration  of  Clause  5,  2nd  section  of  the  law  of  8th  December  1889 
(Staatsblad  No.  175)  for  a  partial  revision  of  the  law  regulating  primary 
instruction ; 

Having  listened  to  Our  State  Council  (opinion  of  20th  December  1889> 
No.  5) ; 

And  having  seen  the  later  rei)ort  of  our  aforesakl   Minister,  of  Slat 
December  1889,  No.  G378,  Department  of  General  Affairs  and  Accounts  ; 
Have  api)roved  and  confirmed  :— 

Clause  1. 

In  the  month  of  January  1890  the  Deputation  shall  present  a  ?*tateracnt 
to  Our  Minister  charged  with  administenng  the  law  for  regulating  primary 
instruction,  of  the  sums  approved  by  them  which  in  the  budget  of  each 
commune  in  their  province  are  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  primary 
instruction  for  that  year  ....  relative  to  tne  hire  of  school 
premises  and  teachers'  dwellings. 

The  statement  likewise  includes  the  figures  of  the  Government  grant  to 
the  coinmune  for  the  pirovision  of  salaries  to  teachers,  both  male  and 
female,  in  the  primary  schools,  granted  l)efore  the  law  of  17th  August  1878 

i Staatsblad  No.  127)  came  into  effect.  Of  sums  more  recently  approved 
>y  them,  or  placed  by  them  on  the  communal  budget  ....  for  the 
expenses  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  clause,  the  Deputations  must 
furnish  a  statement  to  Our  Minister  aforesaid  within  a  fortnight  of  the 
date  of  their  decision. 
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Clause  2. 

Our  Minister  aforesaid  detenuines  the  advance  to  which  each  commune 
may  lay  claim  for  the  year  1890,  estimated  according  to  the  Rums  referred 
to  in  Clause  I  of  our  present  decree,  and  gives  notice  thereof  to  the 
Deputations. 

Clal'sk  X 

At  the  ex]«iration  of  tlie  jniricxi  when  i)ayment  l>ecomes  due  by  the 
commune  to  make  good  the  exix?nditure  on  tne  establishment,  alteration, 
or  purcliase  of  school  premises,  and  after  the  declaration  claiming  reim- 
bursement of  the  expenditure  thereby  incurred  ha**  lieen  receiveil  by  the 
commune,  the  communal  authorities  shall  send  to  the  De])utations  a 
declaration  claiming  on  the  amount  of  this  exiKjnditure  a  reimbursement  of 
25  i)er  cent,  owed  to  theni  by  the  State. 

The  communal  authorities  shall  add  thereto  a  cojiy  duly  signed  in  the 
pi-esence  of  witnesses  of  the  declaration  of  the  contractor  who  undertook 
the  establishment  or  altemtion  of  the  school  premises  or  of  the  vendor  of 
the  school  premises  or  of  the  site  destined  for  such  premises,  and  shall  add 
to  that  document  a  statement  to  the  elfect  that  what  the  contractor  or 
veiulor  claims  from  the  commune  on  l^ehalf  of  the  aforesaid  undertakings 
is  rightfully  due,  and  that  the  sum  has  not  already  l)een  settled. 

The  declaration  is  forwarded  with  this  addition  to  Our  Minister  aforesaiil 
by  the  Deputations,  after  these  latter  IxKiies  have  added  to  the  document, 
an  explanation  to  the  effect  that  the  expenditure,  25  i)er  cent,  of  which 
is  claimed  for  reimbursement  by  the  (rovemment,  must  devolve  on  the 
communal  bud^fet  for  the  year  1890. 

A  precisely  similar  course  is  i)imiued  with  regard  to  the  reimbursement 
of  the  30  per  cent,  claimed  from  the  Cjovemment  on  the  total  expenditure 
of  the  establishmeiit,  alteration,  and  purchase  of  site  for  school  premises 
and  teachers'  dwellings,  and  of  ac([Uiring  the  necessary  school  furniture 
when  the  school  is  tirst  established,  provided  the  designs  for  the  building 
and  alteration  of  schools  and  teacners*  dwellings  have  been  previously 
submitted  Iwfore  24th  Se]>tember  1889  to  the  approval  required  by 
Clause  50  of  the  law  of  17th  August  1878  Stiuitsbhul  (No.  127). 

The  copy  of  the  contractor's  or  vendor's  declaration  to  l>e  furnishe<l 
by  the  communal  authorities  together  with  their  declaration  in  that  case  - 
tt^  when  it  concerjis  the  c«jst  of  the  building  or  alteration  of  school  jiremises 
and  teachers'  dwellings,  and  when  the  iilans  for  such  building  or  alterations 
ai*e  submitted  to  the  a|)proval  of  tiic  distiict  school  inspector,  shall  be 
com])leted  by  that  otKcer  with  a  declaration  of  the  exact  date  on  which 
these  plans  were  received  for  approval  ;  and  further,  h — when  it  concerns 
the  cost  of  the  school  furniture  necessary  uix>n  the  establishment  of  the 
school  premises,  thedeclaration  shall  be  completed  with  a  statement  that  the 
school  funiiture  of  which  mention  is  made  m  that  document  were  : — 

1.  Obtained  when  the  school  was  first  established. 

2.  Necessary  for  the  establishment. 

Payment  upon  the  Iwisis  of  the  declarations  is  made  within  four  weeks 
after  they  have  been  presented  to  Our  Minister  {foresaid,  and  found  by 
him  to  be  in  onler. 

Clause  4. 

In  the  month  of  Januarv  1892  the  Deputations  furnish  a  statement  to 
Onr  Ministei  afore^^aid  of  the  ajuount  of  the  expenditure  which,  as  shown 
by  the  accounts  for  the  year  1890,  has  beeJi  incurred  by  each  commune  in 

th*»ir  Piovincc  :  and  shall  claim  reimbursement In  cases 

where  the  a<M'ounts  are  not  yet  determined  at  that  i)eric<d,  the  statement 
nuist  in  each  case  b^  received  a  fortnight  after  thev  have  been  determined. 
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Clause  5 

Our  Minister  aforesaid  determines  the  exact  figures  of  the  amount  to 
which  each  commune  lays  claim,  as  reimbursement  for  the  year  1890,  after 
he  has  received  the  statement  mentioned  in  Clause  4.  He  gives  notice 
thereof  to  the  Deputations.  The  difference  between  the  amount  of  the 
repayment  due  ana  that  received  jjy  the  commune,  is  either  restored  to  the 
commune  by  placing  that  sum  to  its  credit  for  the  following  year,  or  else 
is  added  to  tlie  advance  granted  to  the  commune  for  the  year  1892,  by 
vii-tue  of  Clause  48  of  the  law  for  the  regulation  of  primary  instruction, 
a<jcording  as  the  said  difference  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  commune 
or  to  that  of  the  G<jvernment. 

Clause  6. 

Our  Minister  aforesaid  examines  the  statements  and  ailditions  of  certain 
communal  accounts  relating  to  the  year  189(),  so  far  as  they  concern  the 
costs  mentione<l  in  this  decree. 

He' sends  these  back  to  the  Deputations  with  observations  to  which  his 
e.xamination  has  given  rise,  and,  where  necessary,  alters  the  amount  of  the 
repa>inent. 

Clause  7. 

The  statements  quoted  in  Clauses  1  and  4,  and  the  declarations  in  Clause 
3  are  made  up  in  the  form  apix)inted  by  Our  Minister  aforesaid. 

Clause  8. 

Our  decree  of  3nl  Oct«jl>er  1884  (Staatsblad  Xo.  206)  remains  in  force 
for  the  years  1888  and  1889,  but  with  the  understanding  that  the  recovery 
(by  Government)  of  the  surplus  which  the  comnmne  has  enjoyed  in  advance 
during  the  year  1888,  shall  oe  considered  in  determining  the  advance  which 
shall  be  granted  under  Our  present  decree  by  virtue  of  Clause  2. 

Clause  9. 

Tliis  decree  comes  into  force  on  the  fifth  dav  after  publication. 

Our  Slinistcr  of  the  Interior  is  charced  with  the  administration  of  this 
decree,  which  shall  be  placed  simultaneously  in  the  "Staatsblad"  and 
"  Staatscourant,''  and  of  which  a  copy  shall  Ije  forwarded  to  Our  Minister 
of  Finance,  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  to  the  General  Accountant's  office. 

Given  at  The  Loo,  the  23rd  of  December,  1889. 

WILLIAM. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior, 

Magkay. 

December  27th.  1889. 

Tne  Minister  of  Justice, 

RUYS  VAN  BlKRENBBOOK 
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C._THE  EDUCATION  LAW  OF  1857 


Clauses  Relating  to  Primary  Instruction. 

VVk  Williiun  III.  hy  the  Grace  of  Got!,  King  of  the  Xetherlands,  Prince  of 
Orange-Naiisaii,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  itc,  &c. 

To  all  who  shall  »ec  or  hear  this  read,  greeting  ! 

WuKUEAs  We  have  taken  into  connidenition  that  Article  104  of  the 
Fundamental  Law  provides  that  the  establishment  of  IMblic  Instruction, 
with  due  resi>ect  to  everyone's  religious  principlesj  shall  be  regulated  hy 
J^aw  :  that  throughout  the  kingdom  sufficient  public  Primaiy  Instruction 
shall  bo  given  by  the  Authorities,  and  that  education  shall  l)e  free,  subject 
always  to  the  suf>erintendence  of  the  authorities,  and  as  far  as  concerns 
Intennediatc  and  Primary  Instruction,  subject  also  to  examination  into 
the  capacity  and  morality  of  the  master  ;  all  of  this  to  be  established  by 
law ; 

niat,  in  the  meanwhile,  and  until  provision  shall  be  made  for  the 
regulation  of  Intermediate  and  University  Instruction,  it  is  ncce^*sary  to 
give  effect  to  these  provisions  as  far  as  Primary  Instruction  is  concerned ; 

Therefore  AVe,  having  heard  the  Council  of  State,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  States  General,  have  thought  g(X)d  and  determined,  as  We 
think  good  and  determine  by  these  presents  : 

(iENEKAL  PROVISIONS. 

Articlk  1. 

/      Primary  Instruction  is  divided  into  Ordinary  and  Higher  Instruction. 
'      Ordinal y  Instruction  includes  : — 

ff.   I  {fading. 

A.  Writing. 

r.  Arithmetic. 

(L  The  Elements  of  Moniholog^-.    (Knowledge  of  form  in  general). 

f.      „  ,         of  the  Dutch  Language. 

/'.      ,,  „         of  Geography, 

tf.      ,,  „         of  History. 

//.      „  „         of  Natural  Philo.sophy. 

i.  Singing. 

Tlie  Higher  Instruction  is  considered  to  include  : — 

k.  The  Elements  of  the  Modern  Languages. 

/.      „  „        of  Mathematics. 

fii.    „  „         of  Agi-iculture. 

n.  Gymnastic?. 

o.  Drawing. 

/>.  Ne<)dlework. 
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Article  2. 

Primary  Instruction  may  be  given  either  in  schools,  or  in  the  houses  ol* 
the  mrcnts  or  guardians  of  the  children. 

The  former  is  School  E<lucation,  the  latter  Home  Education. 

Instruction  given  to  the  children  collectively  of  not  more  than  three 
families  is  to  be  considered  as  Home  Education. 

■ 

Article  3. 

IVimary  schools  to  be  distinguished  as  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

Public  Schools  are  thase  established  and  maintained  by  the  Communes, 
the  Provinces,  and  the  Government,  severally  or  in  common ;  all  others 
are  Private  Schools. 

Subsidies  may  be  gmnted  U^  Private  Schools  on  the  imrt  either  of  the 
Commune  or  of  the  Province  under  such  conditions  as  the  Communal,  or 
Provincial  Authorities  may  deem  necessary.  Schools  thus  assisted  shall  Ix; 
oi>en  to  all  children,  without  distinction  of  religious  creed.  The  1st  and 
2nd  clauses  of  Article  23  arc  applicable  to  these  schools. 

Article  4. 

No  school  instruction  shall  be  given  in  buildings  declared  detrimental  to 
health  by  the  District  School- Insi^ector,  or  insuflicient  in  iK)int  of  rrK^m  for 
the  number  of  children  attending  the  school.  In  the  event  ol  the  decision 
of  this  officer  not  being  acquiesced  in,  the  matter  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Deputations,  after  a  fresh  and  independent  inquiry. 

1*  urther  appeal  *  from  the  decision  of  the  School -Inspector  as  well  as 
from  that  of  the  Deputations,  must  Ijc  maile  within  fourteen  days  from 
the  day  when  notice  of  the  decision  has  Ijeen  received  by  the  parties 
interested. 

All  persons  to  whose  prejudice  the  decision  may  oi>erate  are  <iualiiied 
thus  to  appeal ;  that  is  to  say,  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children 
attending  tlie  school,  if  the  District  School- Inspector  shall  have  acquie«<'ed 
in  the  decision  of  the  Deimtations.  Pending  the  final  decision, 
instruction  may  continue  to  be  given  in  the  buildhig  objected  to. 

Article  5. 

Scho<jl  education  shall  be  given  by  Head-teachers  and  Assistant- 
teachers,  Head- Mistresses,  and  female  Assistant-teachers,  and  both  male 
and  female  Pupil -teachers. 

Pupil -teachers  are  those  who,  not  having  yet  attained  the  age  at  which 
they  can  be  admitted  for  examination  as  Assistant- teachers,  assist  in 
giving  school  instruction. 

Havinff  attained  that  age,  they  may  continue  to  act  as  Puj>il- teachers 
during  the  time  that  is  yet  to  elapse  before  they  can  be  admitted  for 
examination.  Pupil- teachers  failing  to  i)ass  the  examination  mentioned  in 
the  2nd  and  3rd  clauses,  or  having  been  prevented,  bv  reasons  satisfactoiy 
to  the  Provincial  Insi>ector,  from  presenting  themselves  for  examination, 
may  continue  in  function  as  Pupil-teachers  until  the  next  examination. 

Article  G. 

Nobody  is  allowed  to  give  Primary  Instruction,  who  does  nr)t  possess  the 
proofs  of  qualification  and  morality  required  by  this  Law. 
Foreigners  require,  besides.  Our  sanction. 


*  Tliis  final  api^eal  is  to  the  Crown  ;  sec  Article  13  of  this  Law. 
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Akticle  7. 

The  provisions  of  the  preceding  Article  are  not  applicable  to— 

a.  Pupil-teachers,  so  far  as  instruction  in  the  school  where  they  arc 
employed  is  concerned ; 

h.  Those  who  give  Primary  instruction  to  the  children  of  one  family 
exclusively ; 

r.  Those  who,  not  making  a  profession  of  Primary  instruction,  but 
being  willing  to  be  emplojred  without  any  pecuniary  remuneration,  may 
have  obtained  Our  {jermission  to  give  such  instruction. 

d.  Bachelors  and  Doctors  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  so  far  as,  by  reason  of 
their  University  degrees,  they  are  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  one  or 
other  of  the  bi-anches  mentioned  in  Article  1. 

Artic'LE  8. 

Any  ])erson  giving  Primary  Instruction  without  being  qualified,  or  in 
violation  of  the  1st  clause  of  Article  4,  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  Ix^ 
punished  with  a  fine  of  at  least  twenty-five  but  not  exceeding  fifty  florins  ; 
for  the  second  offence,  with  a  fine  of  fifty  but  not  exceeding  a  hundred 
florins,  and  imprisonment  for  eight  or  more,  but  not  exceeding  fourteen, 
days,  cumulatively  or  seiwirately  ;  and  for  each  subsequent  onence,  with 
imprisonment  for  at  least  one  month  or  more,  but  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Any  |)erson  giving  Primary  Instruction  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
qualification,  shall  be  liable  to  half  the  amount  and  duration  of  the  above- 
mentioned  punishments.  Assistant- teachers,  temporarily  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  scnool,  provided  the  temporary  occupation  does  not  la-st  longer 
than  six  months,  are  excepted  from  these  provisions. 

Article  Ji. 

On  every  condemnation  to  a  fine  it  shall  be  declared  by  the  judge  that, 
on  failure  of  payment  of  the  fine  and  costs  by  the  offender  witnin  two 
months  after  naving  Ijeen  summoned  to  pay,  the  penalty  inflicted  shall  l)e 
changed  into  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  fourteen  days  if  the  tine 
exceed  fifty  flonns,  and  for  not  more  than  seven  days  if  a  fine  not 
exceeding  fifty  florins  has  been  imposed. 

Article  10. 

Except  in  the  cases  mentioned  hereafter,  the  qualification  to  give 
Primary  Instruction  ceases  for  any  person  condemned  by  final 
sentence, — 

a.  for  crime. 

b,  for  theft,  swindling,  perjury,  breach  of  trust,  or  immoral  conduct. 

Article  U. 

No  person  having  lost  his  qualification  for  giving  Primary 
Instruction  can  recover  it. 

In  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  7th  clause  of  Article  22,  and  in  Article  3S>, 
it  can  be  restored  by  l^^s. 

Article  12. 

For  the  Education  of  Teachers  there  shall  be  at  least  two  Government 
Training  schools  ;  and  Normal  Ck)urses  shall  be  established  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  best  Primaiy  Schools  by  authority  of  the  Oovommcnt. 
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The  education  of  male  and  female  Teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools  shall 
be  promoted  by  Government  as  much  as  i)08sible. 

Artk^le  13. 

From  every  decision  taken  by  the  Deputations  in  virtue  of  this  law 
an  appeal  lies  to  Us. 

Article  14. 

The  provisions  of  this  Law  concerning  male  Teachers  are  likewise 
applicable  to  female  Teachers,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  contain  any 
exceptions  for  the  latter. 

Article  15. 

This  Law  is  not  applicable  , — 

'I.  To  those  who  give  instruction  exclusively  in  one  of  the  branches 
mentioned  under  /,  w,  o,  and7>,  of  Article  1,  and  to  the  schools  destined  for 
those  purposes. 

/>.  To  Military  Instructors  and  the  instruction  given  by  them  to  military 
men. 


OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

§  1.  Of  the  Schools. 
Article  16. 


In  every  Commune,  Primary  Instruction  shall  be  given  in  a  certain 
number  of  schools,  sufficient  for  the  number  and  requirements  of  the 
))opulation,  and  open  to  all  children,  without  distinction  of  religious  creed. 

The  instruction  shall  include  at  least  the  subjects  classed  from  a  to  t  in 
Article  1.  Wherever  any  want  exists  of  extension,  such  being  practicable, 
all  the  subiects  classed  from  k  to  />  in  Article  1,  or  one  or  more  of  them, 
shall  be  included  in  the  instruction. 

Two,  or  more,  adjoinin|;  Communes  may  join  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  combined  schools. 


Article  17. 

The  Council  of  the  Commune  shall  fix  the  number  of  schools.  Its 
resolution  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Deputation. 

If  the  Deputation  think  the  number  insufficient,  they  shall  order  an 
augmentation. 

If  it  shall  appear  insufficient  to  Us,  an  augmentation  may  be  ordered 
by  Us. 

The  extension  of  instruction,  mentioned  in  the  2nd  clause  of  the  last 
Article,  shall  be  established  in  the  same  way. 

§  2.  Op  the  Teachers. 

Article  18. 

If  the  number  of  pupils  in  one  school  exceed  seventy,  the  Head-teacher 
shall  be  assisted  by  one  Pupil -teacher ;  in  schools  exceeding  one  hundred, 
by  one  Assistant-teacher ;   exceeding   one    hundred   and    fifty,    by  one 
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AsHiataiit  and  one  Pupil  Beyond  the  latter  number,  he  shall  be  assisted  by 
one  Puj)il-tcacher  for  fifty,  9nd  by  one  Assistant  for  one  hundred,  pupils 
respectively. 

Article  19. 

A  yearly  salary  shall  be  as.signed  to  every  Head- teacher,  besides  a  house 
rent-free,  with  a  garden,  if  possible. 

fn  case  no  house  rent-free  can  be  provided  for  him,  he  shall  receive  an 
equitable  compensation  for  house-rent. 

In  case  of  disjigreement  between  the  Communal  Council  and  the  Teacher 
with  ra«ii)ect  to  the  amount  of  such  compensation,  the  question  shall  be 
decided  oy  the  Deputation. 

For  every  Pupil-teacher  mentioned  in  the  last  Article,  an  additional  sum 
shall  be  granted  to  the  Head-teacher. 

To  every  Assistant- teacher  a  yearly  salary  shall  be  a.ssigned. 

The  yearly  salaries  isind  additions  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Communal  Council, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Deputation. 

The  amount  of  the  yearly  salary  for  a  Head-teacher  shall  be  at  least  400 
florins  ;  for  an  Assistant-teacher  at  least  200  florins.  The  amount  of  the 
additional  sum  shall  be  at  least  25  florins  (for  each  Pupil-teacher). 

Article  20. 

In  those  Communes  where,  on  account  of  their  large  and  scattered 
jxipulation,  a  greater  number  of  schools  are  required  than  would  other- 
wise be  ne<;essjiry,  a  Head-teacher,  or  Assistant-teacher,  whose  yearly 
salary  shall  be  at  least  200  florins,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  ot  those 
schools,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Deputation. 

Article  21. 

In  order  to  be  qnnalified  for  appointment  as  Head-teacher  or  Assistant- 
teacher,  the  candidate  is  required  to  possess — 

a.  A  Certificate  of  capacity  to  give  school  instruction. 

6.  Testimonials  of  good  moral  conduct  accorded  by  the  council  of 
administration  of  the  Commune,  or  Communes,  where  the  candidate  has 
been  living  during  the  last  two  years. 

Article  22. 

Head-teachers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Communal  Council,  from  a  list 
containing  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  six  names,  made  up  by  the 
lUirgomaster  and  Assessors,  in  concert  with  the  District  School-Inspector, 
after  a  comi)etitive  examination  conducted  by  the  latter,  or  under  his 
direction,  in  presence  of  the  Burgomaster  and  Assessors  (or  of  a  deputation 
from  them),  and  of  the  Local  School  Committee  (or  of  a  deputation  from 
that  Board).  The  members  of  the  Communal  Council  shall  be  invited  to  be 
l»resent  at  the  examination. 

Assistant-teachers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Communal  Council,  from  a 
list  containing  three  names  maae  up  by  the  Burgomaster  and  Assessors, 
in  concert  with  the  Head- teacher  and  the  District  School-Inspector. 

Head-teachers  and  Assistant-teachers  may  l)e  suspended  by  the 
Burgomaster  and  Assessors,  after  consultation  with  the  District  School- 
Inspector.  The  Burgomaster  and  Assessors  shall  give  an  account  of  their 
decision  to  the  Communal  Council  as  soon  as  i)ossible. 

Head-teachers  and  A.HHistant -teachers  may  l»e  dismissed  by  the 
Comiminal  Council  on  the  requisition  of  the  Burgomaster  and  Aasessors, 
and  the  District  Sch(K)l-Insi)ector.  Resignations  are  accepted  by  the 
Council  of  the  Commune  directly. 

Jf  sn8)>onsion  or  dismissal  bo  necessary,  either  according  to  the  opinion 
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of  the  Local  School  Committee,  or  of  the  District  School-Inspector,  and 
the  Communal  Council  delay,  or  refuse,  to  proceed  thereto,  such 
suspension,  or  dismissal,  may  be  effected  by  the  Deputation. 

Suspension  shall  never  exceed  a  tenn  of  three  months^  and  the  salary 
may  continue  to  Ikj  iwid,  or  be  partially  or  entirely  withheld,  during 
suspension. 

Those  who  are  dismissed  on  account  of  scandalous  conduct,  or  of  the 
propagation  of  doctrines  either  inconsistent  with  morality  or  tending  to 
excite  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  may  be  declared  by  the 
1  )eimtation  to  have  lost  their  qualification  to  give  instruction. 

The  appointment  and  dismissal  of  Pupil -teachei'S  is  made  by  the  Ilead- 
teacher  siibject  to  the  appi-oval  of  the  District  School-Inspector. 

in  cases  of  suspension,  of  dismissal,  or  of  a  vacancy  in  the  place  of 
Head-teacher  or  Assistant-teacher,  the  Burgomaster  and  Assessors  shall 
provide  for  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  vacant  place ;  in  the  case  of  a 
Head-teacher,  in  concert  with  the  District  School-Inspector ;  and  in  concert 
with  the  Head-teacher,  in  the  case  of  an  Assistant-teacher.  The  place 
of  Hea<l-teacher  shall  be  filled  up  within  six  months  at  most  after  becoming 
vacant. 

Article  23. 

The  system  of  education  in  the  schools,  while  imimrting  suitable  and 
iiseful  information,  shall  l>e  inade  conducive  to  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  cajjaeities  of  the  children,  and  to  their  training  in  all  Christian 
and  social  virtues. 

The  teacher  shall  abstain  from  teaching,  or  permitting  to  be  taught,  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  the  respect  due  to  the  religious  opinions  of  others. 
Religious  instri\ction  is  entrusted  to  the  ecclesiastical  communities.  The 
school -rooms  shall  be  at  their  disposal  for  that  purpose  out  of  school  hours, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  attending  the  school. 

iVRTICLE  24. 

The  Head-teacher  and  Assistant-teachers  ai-e  not  allowed  to  hold  any 
office  or  employment,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Deputation, 
after  consultation  with  the  Burgomaster  and  Assessors,  and,  in  Communes 
of  3,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  with  the  Local  School  Committee,  and  in 
other  Comraun&s  with  the  District  School-Inspector.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  carry  on  any  business,  to  work  at  any  trade,  or  to  exercise  any 
profession  :  this  prohibition  is  applicable  also  to  members  of  the  families 
of  the  Head-teachei*s  and  Assistant-teachers,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  carrying 
on  any  occiii>ation  of  this  kind  in  their  dwellings. 

Article  2.5. 

The  Head-teacher  and  Assistant  teachers  shall  l^  entitled  to  a  jiension 
from  GJoTcrnment  in  the  following  cases  and  under  the  (conditions  thereto 
annexed. 

Article  2G. 

The  right  to  a  Pension  is  acquired  after  receiving  an  honourable  discharge 
on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  and  completing  a  period  of  forty 
years'  service. 

A  Pension  may  likewise  be  granted  to  those  who,  after  ten  years'  service, 
have  become  incapable  of  perfonnin^  the  duties  of  their  calling,  on  account 
either  of  mental  or  bodily  infirmities,  and  have  received  an  honourable 
discharge  on  such  grounds. 

The  incapacity  shall  be  established  by  the  declaration  of  the  District 
School-Inspector  and  of  the  Deputation.    In  calculating  the  amount  of  the 
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pension,  such  nervices  only  shall  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  may  have 
oeen  performed  as  Head-teacher,  or  as  Assistant-teacher,  under  this  Law, 
or.  previously  to  this  law  coming  into  operation,  as  Teacher  of  a  public 
scnool  of  Primary  instruction. 

Those  who  have  not  received  an  honourable  discharge,  forfeit  their  right 
to  a  pension. 

Article  27. 

The  Pension  shall  amount  for  each  year's  service  to  one  sixtieth  part  of 
the  ahnual  salary,  which  during  the  last  twelve  months  previous  to  an 
honourable  discharge,  may  have  served  as  a  basis  for  the  payment  of  the 
contributions  mentioned  in  Article  28  ;  it  shall  not,  however,  in  any  case, 
exceed  two-thirds  of'the  annual  salary. 

Article  28. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  Pension  Fund,  Head -teachers  and  AsMstant- 
teachers  shall  pay  from  the  day  on  which  this  law  comes  into  ojKJration, 
two  i»er  cent,  oer  annum  of  their  yearly  salarv.  This  contribution  shall  l>e 
collected  on  oohalf  of  the  State,  at  the  charge  of  the  Ommune,  and 
accounte<l  for  to  the  Public  Treasury. 


Artk^le  29. 

Those  Communes  in  which  Head-teachers  or  Assistant-teachers  shall  be 
pensioned  by  virtue  of  this  Law,  shall  make  good  to  the  Government  a 
third  part  of  the  amoimt  of  such  pensions. 


>5  3.  Of  tue  Costs  of  Instruction 

Article  31. 

Each  Commune  shall  provide  for  the  costs  of  its  Primary  Instruction, 
for  so  far  as  these  costs  are  not  charged  to  others,  or  shall  not  be 
provided  for  in  any  other  manner. 


Article  3i. 
These  charges  are : — 

a.  The  yearly  salary  of  the  Head-teachers  and  Assistant-teachei-s. 
ff.  The  a<lditional  renmneration  on  account  of  Pupil-teachers. 

c.  The  charges  for  the  erection  and  maintenance,  or  for  the  rent  of  school- 
buildings. 

d.  For  i)roviding  and  keeping  in  order  the  school  fumitui-e  and  school- 
books,  and  for  other  school  requirements  for  the  pupils. 

e.  For  light  and  fire  for  the  school-rooms. 

/.  For  the  erection  and  maintenance,  or  for  the  rent  of  dwelling-houses  for 
the  teachers. 

(J.  Comi)en8ation  to  the  Head-teacher«  in  lieu  of  a  house  rent-free. 
A.  The  contribution  of  the  Commune  to  the  pension  of  the  teachers. 
I.  The  expenses  of  the  Lo«al  School  Committee. 
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Article  33. 

To  meet  these  charges  in  part,  school  fees  may  be  required  from  each 
child  attending  the  school.  Children  supported  by  public  rates,  and  such 
as,  though  not  receiving  relief,  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  shall 
not  be  called  upon  for  this  payment. 

The  Communal  Council  shall  provide,  as  far  as  ix>ssible,  for  the  school 
attendance  of  children  of  parents  receiving  relief,  or  in  indigent 
circumstances. 


Articlk  35. 

The  school  fee  shall  be  the  same  for  all  children  of  the  same  claAs  in 
any  school. 

For  two  or  more  children  of  the  same  family,  attending  school  at  the 
same  time,  the  rate  of  payment  may  be  reduced. 

Article  36. 

If,  after  inquiry  by  the  DejMitation,  and  after  the  report  thereon  of  the 
States  of  the  Province,  We  shall  judge  any  Comnmne  to  be  too  heavily 
taxed  hy  the  expenditure  requisite  for  suitable  estiiblishmejits  of  Primary 
Instruction,  such  portion  thereof  as  is  to  be  charged  upon  the  Commune 
shall  be  fixed  by  Us,  and  the  deficiency  shall  be  made  up  by  the  Province, 
and  by  the  8tate,  in  the  proportion  of  one  half  by  each. 


OF  PRIVATE  EDUCATION. 


Article  37. 

For  conducting  education  in  private  schools,  or  in  private  houses,  the 
following  qualifications  are  reciuired  : 

a.  A  certificate  of  Capacity. 

h.  Testimonials  of  the  same  description  as  those  mentioned  in 
Article  21  b. 

c.  A  Certificate  that  all  these  documents  have  been  inspected  and  found 
in  due  order  by  the  Burgomaster  and  Assessors  of  the  Commune  where  the 
instruction  is  to  be  given. 

'Article  38. 

The  Burgomaster  and  A-sessors  shall  give  their  decision  respnecting  the 
issue  of  the  Certificate,  mentioned  under  Article  37  c,  within  four 
weeks  from  the  date  of  the  claim  of  such  Certificate.  An  appeal  may  be 
made  from  such  decision  to  the  Deputation,  or  an  apj)eal  may  be  made,  if 
no  decision  shall  have  been  communicated  to  the  parties  interested,  within 
the  above-mentioned  period.  After  rejection  of  appeal  by  the  Deimtation, 
or  in  default  of  notice  of  their  decision  within  six  weeks  to  the  parties 
interested,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  Us. 

Article  3^. 

Teachers  who,  in  conductiiig  education  in  private  schools,  or  in  private 
houses,  shall  propagate  doctrines  inconsistent  with  morality,  or  tending  to 
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excite  disoljedifuce  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  may,  on  the  repreaentation 
of  tlie  Burgomaster  and  As^esnors,  of  the  Local  School  Committee,  or  of 
tlie  District  Sch<x)l-In8pector,  be  declared  by  the  Deputations  to  have  lost 
their  qualifications  to  give  instruction.  111 

This  Rovisiun  is  also  applicable  to  such  teachers  as  make  themselves 
jbnoxious  by  scandalous  conduct. 


OF   THE   CKHTIFICATES   OF   CAPACITY    TO   GIVE 

INSTRUCTION. 

Article  40. 

Certificates  of  C^i>acity  for  giving  instruction  in  sch<x)ls  and  private 
houses  are  to  l>e  obtamod  l>y  passing  examinations. 

Akticlk  41. 

An  opix)rtunity  for  such  examinations  shall  be  afforded  twice  a  year  in 
each  l^vince,  by  a  Commission,  c()miK>sed  of  the  Provincial-Inspector  and 
four  District  School-In8i)ector8. 

This  Board  shall  hold  its  sittings  in  the  capital  of  the  Province.  It 
shall  have  power  to  attach  to  itself  Assistant-Examiners. 

The  appointment  of  the  District  School-Inspectors,  and  the  fixing  of  the 
time  of  meeting  of  the  Boards,  shall  be  settled  by  Our  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

The  examinations  shall  be  held  in  public,  except  those  for  the  female 
teachers. 

Akticle  4± 

The  time  when  the  Examinations  are  to  take  place,  shall  be  made  known 
to  the  jniliHc  by  advertisement. 

Any  i>erson  desiring  to  present  himself  for  examination,  shall  apply  in 
due  time  to  the  School-Inspector  of  the  District  where  he  resides,  or  where, 
if  a  stranger,  he  intends  to  establish  himself,  with  notice  of  the  Certificate 
which  he  desires  to  obtain. 

He  must  further  produce  one  or  more  testimonials  of  moral  conduct,  and 
his  certificate  of  birth. 

The  tiine  and  the  place  of  the  Examination  will  l)e  conmiunicated  to  him 
by  the  District  School- Inspector. 

He  shall  present  himself  for  examination  in  the  Province  where  he 
resides,  or,  if  a  stranger,  in  the  Province  in  which  he  intends  to  establish 
himself. 

Article  43. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  examination,  the  candidate  must  have 
attained  the  requisite  age  ;  this  is  fixed  at  eighteen  years  for  Private  and 
Assistant-teachers  of  either  sex,  at  twenty-three  years  for  Head-masters  and 
Head-mistresses. 

Article  44. 

Candidates  for  examination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Certificate  of 
Capacity  as  Assistant -teachers  of  either  sex,  are  required  :— 

To  read  and  write  well. 
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To  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  Analysis,  of  the  rules  of  S]>elling,  and 
of  the  Elements  of  the  Dutch  Language. 

To  be  able  to  express  themselves  with  correctness  and  ease,  as  well  orally 
as  in  writing. 

To  know  the  rudiments  of  Morphology. 

Arithmetic,  with  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  ap[)lied  to  money,  weights, 
and  measures-  in  addition  to  this,  male  candidates  are  re<iuired  to  l>e 
acquainted  with  the  ITieory  of  E(] nations. 

Geography  and  History. 

Tlie  rudiments  of  Natural  l*hilasophy. 

Theory  of  Singing. 

sJTie  Irinciples  of  Teaching  and  Education. 

Article  4'). 

Candidates  for  Certificates  of  Capacity  a.s  Head-mistresses,  are  required 
to  possess  attainments  of  the  same  description  as  those  required  of 
Assistant-teachers,  but  more  advanced,  and  applicable  to  their  profession  as 
lleatl -mistresses. 

AkticU':  4(). 

Candidates  for  Certificates  of  Capacity  as  Head-masters,  are  required  to 
possess  attainments  of  the  same  description  as  those  required  from 
Assistant-teachers,  but  more  advanced,  comprehensive,  and  developed. 

Article  47. 

Candidates  desiring  to  obtain,  or  having  already  obtained,  one  of  the 
Certificates  mentioned  in  the  last  three  Articles,  may,  at  their  request,  be 
further  examined  in  one,  or  more  of  the  subjects  mentioned  under  k  to 
p  in  Article  1. 

Article  48. 

The  examination  for  obtaining  a  Certificate  of  Capacity  as  Private- 
teacher,  of  either  sex,  embraces  one  or  mere  of  the  brancnes  mentioned  in 
Article  1. 

For  this  piuri>ose,  attainments  at  least  equal  to  those  of  Assistant- 
teachers  are  required. 

Article  49. 

When  the  examination  has  been  passed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board, 
they  shall  deliver  the  Certificate  to  the  Candidate. 

The  subject  or  subjects  of  higher  Primary  Instruction,  in  which  the 
Candidate  may  have  passed  his  examination  successfully,  shall  be  recorded 
in  his  Certificate  of  Caiiacity  to  give  School- Instruction. 

In  like  manner  mention  shall  Ihj  made  in  Certificates  of  C'ajjacity  to  give 
private  lessons  of  the  other  subjects  of  Primary  Instruction  in  which  the 
examination  has  been  successfully  jwissed. 

Article  r>0. 

Certificates  (if  ICapacity [shall  lie"  delivered;  on  i»ayment  of  :-  ten  fiorius 
for  those  of  Head-master  or  Head-mistress  ;— five  florins  for  those  of 
Assistant-teacher  of  either  sex  ;— five  florins  for  those  of  Private- teacher, 
either  male  or  female,  in  more  than  one  subject ;— three  florins  for  those  of 
Private-teacher,  either  male  or  female,  in  one  subject  only. 
^For  the  first  record  (as  mentioned  in  Clauses  2  and  3  of  the  preceding 
Article),  in  the  Certificate  of  School-Instruction,  three  florins  shall  be  paid, 
and  in  that  for  Private  Tuition  in  one  subject  only,  two  florins.  The  first 
record  in  the  Certificate  as  Private-teacher  in  more  than  one  branch,  and 
in  general  any  further  records  shall  be  made  without  charge. 
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The  above-mentioned  sums  shall  go  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Boards,  including  the  remuneration  to  the  Assistant- 
examiners.    Any  surplus  shall  be  paid  into  the  Public  Treasury. 

Article  51. 

Certificates  of  Capacity  shall  l)e  valid  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

Certificates  for  School-Instruction  shall  l>e  also  valid  for  Private  Tuition. 

Certificates  for  Private  Tuition  also  qualify  the  holders  to  give 
instruction  in  a  school,  in  one,  or  more,  of  the  branches  marked  6,  c,  and 
i  to  /),  inclusive,  in  Article  1. 

Certificates  of  Capacity  as  Head-master  or  Head-mistress  qualify  equally 
to  hold  the  place  of  Assistant- teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  provided  for  in  Article  20,  the  Certificate  of 
Assistant-teacher  may,  under  the  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  Us, 
qualify  the  holder  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  Public  School. 


OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Article  52. 

The  superintendence  of  ^education,  subject  to  the  sujiervision  of  Our 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  is]confided  to- 
ft. Local  School  Committees. 
'k  District  School-Inspectors, 
r.  Provincial  Inspectors. 

Article  53. 

There  shall  be  in  every  Connnune  a  Local  School  Committee. 

In  Commimes  united  by  virtue  of  the  3rd  Clause  of  Article  IB,  for  the 
puriK)se  of  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  combined  schools,  there  shall 
be  a  joint  School  Committee. 

Article  54. 

In  Communes  of  less  than  3,000  inhabitants,  the  duties  of  the  Local 
School-Iioard  are  i)erf()rnied  by  the  Burgomaster  and  Assessors. 

In  other  Communes  the  Boards  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Communal 
C^mncil. 

The  office  of  Member  of  the  School  Committee  may  be  held  together 
with  that  of  Member  of  the  Commimal  Council. 

Article  55. 

Every  Province  shall  be  divided  by  Us  into  School-Districts. 

Every  District  shall  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  District  School- 
Inspector. 

In  case  of  decease,  sickness,  or  absence,  of  the  District  School-Insj^ector, 
provision  may  be  made  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  Our  Minister 
of  the  Interior. 

Article  56. 

The  District  School -Inspectors  shall  be  appointed  by  Us  for  the  period 
of  six  years. 
On  the  expiration  of  their  period  of  service,  th©.V  may  be,  re-appointed. 
They  may  be  dismissed  at  any  time  by  Us. 
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Article  57. 

The  District  School-Inspectors  shall  receive  a  certain  sum  from  the 
Public  Treasury,  as  allowance  for  travelling  expenses  and  maintenance. 

Article  58. 

In  each  Province  there  shall  be  one  Provincial  Inspector. 

They  shall  be  appointed  by  Us.  They  may  l)e  dismissed  at  any  time 
by  Us. 

They  shall  receive  from  the  Public  Treasury  a  yearly  salary,  and  an 
allowance  for  travelling  expenses  and  maintenance. 

Article  59. 

The  Provincial  Insj^ectors  shall  be  summoned  to  meet  together  once  a 
year,  by  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  the  puqwse  of  delil^rating  upon, 
and  pi-omoting,  under  hLs  authority,  the  general  interests  of  fiimary 
Instruction. 

Article  60. 

The  Provincial  Inspectors  shall  hold  no  office,  or  employment,  without 
Our  permission. 

Article  61. 

The  Members  of  the  Local  School  Committee,  the  District  School-Inspec- 
ors,  and  the  Provincial  Inspectors,  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  shaft  be 
sworn,  or  promise  upon  their  honour,  to  discharge  them  duly  and  faith- 
fully. 

Tne  oath  shall  be  administered,  or  the  promise  accepted,  for  Members  of 
the  Local  School  Committees,  in  Communes  of  3,000  inhabitants  and  upwards, 
by  the  Burgomaster  ;  in  other  Communes  by  the  Judge  of  the  Canton 
where  they  reside  ;  for  District  School-Inspectors,  by  Our  Commissary  in 
the  Province,  and  in  the  case  of  Provincial  Inspectors,  by  Our  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 

Article  62. 

JajThe  Members  of  the  Local  School  Committees,  the  District  School-Inspec- 
tors, and  the  Provincial  Inspectors^  are  empowered  to  prosecute  any  person 
for  transgressions  of  this  Law. 

Articlb  63. 

All  Schools  where  Primary  Instruction  is  given,  whether  public  or 
private,  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  Members  of  the  Local  School 
Committees,  to  the  District  School- Inspector,  and  to  the  Provincial  Inspector. 

The  Teachers  are  bound  to  give  them  any  information  that  may  be 
required  concerning  the  School  and  the  instruction. 

Default  in  this  respect  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  twenty -five  florins, 
or  imprisonment  for  three  days  ;  and  for  every  fresh  offence,  with  both 
penalties  together 

Article  64. 

The  Local  School  Committee  shall  carefully  inspect  all  schools  in  the  Com- 
mtliies  where  Primary  Instruction  is  given.  They  shall  visit  them  at 
least  twice  a  year,  either  collectively  or  by  a  Deputation  from  their  body. 
They  shall  see  that  the  regulations  concerning  IMmary  Instruction  are 
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strictljr  observed.  They  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  teachers,  of  the  number 
of  pupils,  and  of  the  state  of  the  instruction  given.  They  shall  send  in  t4i 
the  Communal  Council,  every  year  before  the  Ist  of  March,  a  Report,  with 
their  observations  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  Commune,  and  they 
shall  send  a  copy  of  this  Keport  to  the  District  School-Inspector.  They 
shall  ^ve  notice  to  him  of  any  important  alterations  that  may  have  taken 

iilace  m  the  state  of  the  Schcx)ls  ;  they  shall  furnish  hiut^and  the  Provincial 
nspector  ^ith  aU  the  information  they  may  each  require;  they  shall 
accord  their  co-operation  to  such  Teachers  as  may  require  it,  and  shall 
consider  it  their  diity  to  promote  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  schools 
to  the  utmast  extent  of  their  i>o\ver. 

Article  65. 

The  District  Sch<Kjl- Inspectors  shall  always  be  fully  acquainted  with  the 
stat«  of  the  schools  in  their  District.  They  shall  visit,  at  least  twice  a  year, 
all  schools  where  Primarv^  Instruction  is  given  and  keep  an  accurate 
recoril  of  such  visits.  They  shall  see  that  the  regulations  concerning 
Primary  Instruction  are  strictly  observed.  They  shall  correspond  with 
the  Local  School  Committees,  and  with  the  Communal  Councils  ;  they 
shall  lay  before  them,  as  well  as  before  the  Provincial  Inspector,  such  proposals 
as  they  mav  think  conducive  to  the  interests  of  education.  They  shall 
report  to  the  said  Provincial  Inspector  everything  which,  in  visiting  the 
schools,  has  appeared  to  them  of  any  importance,  and  furnish  him  with  such 
information  as  he  may  require.  They  shall  send  in  to  the  Provincial 
Inspector,  before  the  1st  of  May  in  every  year,  a  Ileix)rt  on  the  state  of 
education  in  their  District,  with  their  remarks  thereon,  and  send  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  Deputation.  They  shall  promote  the  interests  of  tne 
Teachers,  and  their  periodical  Meetings,  and  be  present  at  them  if  possible. 

Article  66. 

The  District  School-Inspectors  shall  have  access  to  the  Meetings  of  all 
Local  School  Committees  in  their  District,  and  shall  have  consultative 
powers  at  such  Meetings. 

Article  67. 

The  Provincial  Inspectors  shall,  both  by  visiting  the  schools,  and  by  oral 
and  written  communications  with  the  Local  School  Committees  and  with 
the  Communal  Councils,  do  their  utmost  for  the  improvement  and  pros- 
perity of  the  schools.  They  shall  advise  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior  on 
any  questions  respecting  which  their  opinion  may  be  required.  They 
shall  prei>are  from  the  annual  rei)orts  of  the  Distnct  School-Inspectors  a 
Report,  with  their  own  observations,  on  the  state  of  education  in  their 
Province,  and  send  this  Report,  l)cfore  the  Ist  of  .July  in  each  year,  to  Our 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 


TRANSITIONAL    PROVISIONS. 

Article  69. 

The  yearly  salaries  of  all  i)ublic  Head-masters  and  Head-mistresses  in 
actual  service  at  the  time  of  this  Law  coming  into  operation,  shall,  in  no 
case,  as  long  as  they  continue  to  hold  their  places,  be  fixed  at  an  amount  less 
than  the  average  annual  income  which  they  have  been  receiving  during  the 
five  years  preceding  the  alcove  date ;  or,  for  those  who  have  l)een  in  service 
for  a  shorter  time,  during  such  shorter  period. 
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Article  70 

To  carry  into  etfect  the  Provisions  respecting  the  number  of  schcx)l8  in 
{>roportion  to  the  population  and  their  wants,  and  the  extension  of  the 
instruction  (Articles  IfJ  and  17),  the  assistance  in  teaching:  to  be  afforded  to 
the  Head-master  (Article  18),  the  yearly  salaries  and  other  emoluments  of 
the  Head-masters  and  Assistant-teachers,  and  the  additional  remuneration 
on  account  of  the  Pupil -teachers  (Articles  19  and  20),  and  the  costs  of 
education  (Articles  31 — 35), — a  term  of  three  years  at  most  is  allowed, 
reckoning  from  the  date  of  this  Law  coming  into  effect. 

During  such  term  the  yearlv  salaries  and  contributions  of  the  Provinces 
and  of  the  Grovemment  shall  be  paid  to  the  Head-masters  and  Head- 
mistres'^es  and  to  the  (Jommunes,  according  to  the  amount  due  for  the 
time  being  at  the  date  of  this  Law  coming  into  effect. 

Artjclk  71. 

Private  schools  in  receipt  of  subsidies,  at  the  date  of  this  I^w  coming 
into  effect,  either  from  the  Commune,  or  froni  the  Province,  and  not  ful- 
filling the  condition  of  the  4th  clause  of  Article  3,  shall  not  continue  to 
receive  such  suKsidies  for  a  i)eriod  exceeding  one  year  from  the  first  date 
al>ove-mentione(l. 

Akticle  73. 

This  Law  shall  ceme  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1858. 

Saving  the  Provisions  of  Article  70,  all  existing  general  Provincial  and 
I..ocal  Regulations  concerning  Primary  Instruction  will  then  be 
abolished  •  the  Provincial  School  Commissions,  Local  School  Ck)mmittees, 
and  Sub-ConMiiittees  dissolved ;  the  District  School -In^ctors  dismissed^ 
and  the  system  of  superintendence  of  schools  accordmg  to  the  present 
Law  substituted  for  them. 

We  therefore  decree  etc.,  etc. 

(Signed)    WILLD^M. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
(Signed)    A.  G.  A.  VAN  RAPPARD. 

The  Hague,  13  August,  1857 


(ii.)  NOTE  ON  AN  INFANT  SCHOOL  IN  AMSTERDAM, 
FOUNDED  IN  1830  BY  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
FRIENDS. 

In  the  April,  1901,  number  of  ''The  Leigh  tonian,''  the  Leigh  ton  Park 
School  Magazine,  is  an  interesting  account  by  the  Editor,  Mr.  E.  Little,  c)f 
an  Infant  School  in  the  Beerenstraat,  Amsterdam,  which  was  founded  by 


memory 

Mr.  Little^s  article,  "  by  a  long  inscription  written  in  larjje  characters  on 
the  wall  in  English  and  Dutch,  which  I  will  leave  to  s])eak  for  itself.  It 
runs  as  follows  :   - 

***  This  infant  sch(M)l,  established  since  1H3(),  was  founded  by  the  Religious 
Society  of  Fiiends  in  l^ondon  out  of  funds  arising  from  the  capture  of  a 
Dutch  East  Indianian  by  one  of  their  members  during  the  war  between 
England  and  America,  when  Holland  was  in  alliance  with  the  1  \tter. 
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"  *  This  religious  Society  believes  war  to  be  forbidden  to  the  Christian  and 
will  not  allow  its  members  to  take  up  arms  nor  to  have  any  profit  whatever 
from  war.  80  John  Warder,  who  was  a  Friend  that  had  a  share  in  the 
English  vessel  which  had  captured  the  Dutch  Indiaman,  but  without  his 
knowledge  or  approval,  gave  up  the  money  he  received  for  his  jwrtion  of 
the  prize  to  his  Jb  riends,  who  undertook  for  him  the  task  of  finding  out  the 
suiFerers  by  the  capture  of  the  vessel  and  to  make  them  compensation  in 
money  for  their  losses.  But  it  took  many  years  before  this  could  be  done, 
chiefly  from  the  wars  which  raged  on  the  continent ;  and  when  the  oppor- 
tunity occurred,  the  original  sum  had  been  so  increased  by  investment 
that,  after  paying  to  all  the  sufferers  that  could  be  found  both  principal 
and  interest  ut)  to  the  time  of  payment,  there  still  remained  a  sum  of 
money  over.  This  money  was  agam  invested,  and  the  Friends  who  had 
the  care  of  it  let  it  increase  by  accumulation  of  interest,  till  they  became 
anxious  to  apply  it  in  some  way  for  the  benefit  of  Holland,  and  more 
especially  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  the  port  to  which  the 
captured  ship  belonged. 

It  was  then  that  John  8.  MoUett,  himself  a  member  of  the  religious 
society  of  Friends  and  a  citizen  of  Amsterdam,  saw,  when  in  London  on  a 
visit,  an  Infant  School,  then  first  established,  and  was  so  pleased  with  its 
usefulness  as  to  wish  for  one  in  his  city,  for  there  were  no  infant  schools 
then  in  Holland.  He  found  the  Friends  willing  to  have  the  money 
remaining  from  the  Dutch  ship  devoted  to  such  a  purpose  ;  so  a  house  in 
the  Beerenstraat  was  bought,  and  the  school  has  been  tiiere  ever  since.  It 
was  the  first  Infant  School  established  in  Amsterdam,  and  is  now  the  only 
one  where  the  education  given  is  quite  without  subscriptions.  About  120 
children  attend  daily. 

"  *  The  house  ])ecame  so  old  that  it  was  feared  it  would  fall  in  and  the 
School  would  be  closed,  because  the  money  held  by  the  Friends  was  not 
enough  to  rebuild  the  house.  But  they  did  not  like  that  an  Institution, 
which  was  doing  good  and  was  a  proof  of  their  views  against  all  war, 
should  cease  to  exist,  and  so  have  subscribed  among  themselves  and  rebuilt 
the  school  at  their  own  exjiense. 

"  *  It  is  hoped  it  will  now  long  remain,  and  be  to  the  neighbourhood,  as 
the  name  of  the  captured  ship  indicates,  an  "Amsterdam's  Welvaren.'" 

"  The  infant  School,  as  stated  alx)ve,  is  self-supporting,  and  is  managed 
by  a  local  committee  The  children,  who  are  from  three  to  six  years  old. 
pay  a  penny  or  twopence  a  week.  Besides  the  two  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  which  are  used  also  on  the  Sunday,  there  is  a  good  basement,  where 
on  my  last  visit  one  class  was  engaged  in  kindergarten  games,  with  a 
little  open  ground  at  the  back,  and  upstairs  a  living  room  for  the  mistress 
and  a  committee  room.  In  the  latter  are  iwrtraits  of  Elizabeth  Fry  and 
Samuel  Gumey." 
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Translated  and  abridged  (except  where  otherwise  stated)  from  the 
Official  Regulations  for  Primary  and  Secondary  Instruction,  from  **  L*fi  cole 
Primaire,*!  by  Caetauo  Pinto,  and  from  "  M^tho<les  d*Enseignemen  t 
dans  les  Ecoles  Primaires,"  by  Eugenio  de  Castro  llodrigues ;  issued 
in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  by  the  Portuguese 
Government. 
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PORTUGAL. 

Historical  Introduction. 

Since  its  inauguration  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Don  Denis,  Thirteent 
the  son  of  Alphonso  III.,  popular  education  in  Portugal  has  had  Century ; 
a  long  and  troubled  history.    The  French  influences  under  which  ulJSer^i 
Don  Denis  was  brought  up  naturally  dominated  his  educational  Denis, 
reforms,  and  latei'  on  another  extraneous  influence  was  brought 
to  bear,  when  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Jesuits 
exercised  a  virtual  educational  monopoly.    But  popular  education  Reform  oi 
only  l^ecame  an  appreciable  factor  in  social  life  when  it  was  co-  ^r  p^*J2.i 
ordinated  into  a  legally  regulated  system,  under  the  auspices  of  1772. 
the  great  Marquis  of  Pombal,  in  1772.     Vitalised  by  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the    pedagogic   standpoint    of   his    time,    his 
reforms  included  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  each  locality, 
regular  inspection  by  royal  inspectors,  examinations  for  teachers, 
and  the  allotment  of  a  special  fund  t<>    educational   purposes. 
Foui-  hundred  and  fortv  schools  on  the  mainland,  fifteen  in  the 
islands,  and   twenty-foiu*  in   the  colonies  were  opened  at  once, 
and    the    next     vear    saw    the    creation    of    fiftv-seven    more. 
Hut   the  death   of  the  King  and  the  i)oliticAl  changes  which  it 
entailed,  including  the  fall  from  power  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal, 
l)revented    the   complete   execution   of   this   measure.      Political 
vicissitudes   have   l^een    fatal    to  many  projects  of    educational 
i-eform   in  Portugal.    Thus  a  short-lived  levival  of  educational 
activity  after  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1820  was  extinguished 
by  the  Restoration  three  years  later,  and  a  similar  fate  befell  a 
projected  reform  in  1833,  foi*  the  loss  of  which  the  insuflBcient 
measures  introduced  after  the  September  revolution  in  that  year 
provided  no  adequate  compensation. 

At  last,  in  1844,  a  Conservative  reaction  led  to  the  enactment  of  Code  of  U 
a  code  which,  with  modifications,  lasted  in  force  until  1881. 
Although  it  greatly  i*esti*icted  local  lil)erty  of  action,  and  omittCvl 
any  amelioration  of  the  position  of  teachers,  these  deficiencies  were 
compensat4?d  by  the  institution  of  |)enal  resj)onsibility  of  parents 
for  their  children's  school  attendance  and  the  creation  of  an  educii- 
tional  council  with  delegates  in  every  district.  It  also  recognised 
two  grades  of  popular  instruction.  Later  on,  under  the  same  code, 
normal  schools  were  founded  at  Listen  and  a  s|)ec'ial  education 
depai'tment  established  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

The   measure   under   which    public    instruction    in    Portugal  Decentrali 
attained  its  fullest  development  became  law^  in  1881,  and  ^as ^j*^*^^ ®^ 
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the  work  of  Antonio  Rodriguez  Sampaio.  It  devolved  the  control 
of  public  instruction  on  the  naunicipal  authorities  and  local  school 
lx)ard3,  each  member  being  mtde  individually  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  attendance  obligation,  and,  while  retaining  the 
two  grades  of  instruction  recognised  in  1844,  greatly  extended 
their  progranames.  Under  this  liberal  enfranchisement  schools 
sprang  up  all  over  the  country,  private  benefactors  coming  to  the 
aid  of  the  municipalities  in  founding  and  endowing  them,  the 
mimicipality  of  Lisbon  especially  distinguishing  itself  by  the  number 
and  excellence  of  its  schools.  Some  local  bodies  there  were,  of  course, 
who  did  not  rise  to  the  situation,  and  showed  no  adequate  com- 
prehension of  their  obligations  under  the  new  Act ;  but,  had  there 
l^een  a  really  sincere  intention  to  give  the  policy  of  decentralisa- 
tion a  fair  trial,  the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion  would,  \\nth 
time,  have  remedied  such  deticiencies.  As  it  was,  in  1890  the 
Central  Government  resumed  the  control  of  the  schools,  civating 
an  independent  Minister  of  Education,  whose  oflSce,  howevei*,  wjis 
abolished  in  1892,  when  educational  administration  returned  to 
its  dependence  on  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  1891  the 
Central  Government  handed  over  2,3G0  schools  to  the  municipal 
authorities,  in  1892  it  received  from  them  4,472  schools,  many 
of  them  excellently  housed,  equipped  with  eflBcient  teachers,  and 
maintaining  an  encouragingly  progressive  attendance. 


Primary  Instruction. 

Imioistra-       The  centi'alising  tendency  of  modem  educational  legislation  in 
>n.  Portugal  concentrates  the  whole  administration  in  the  education 

department,  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who 
is  assisted  by  a  supreme  educational  council,  and  presents  an  annual 
I'eport  on  education  to  ParUament.  The  educational  I'ole  of  the 
municipalities,  although  they  bear  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the 
financial  burden  of  primary  instruction,  is  mei'ely  that  of  inter- 
mediary between  the  schools  and  the  department  so  far  as 
concerns  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  buildings  and 
material.  In  all  administrative  and  financial  niattens  the  civil 
governors  of  the  departments,  thi-ough  their  subordinates  the 
communal  administrators,  are  the  intermediaries  between  the 
department  and  the  schools,  while  the  pedagogic  organisiition  is 
in  the  hands  of  district  superintendents  of  primaiy  instruc- 
iveniment  tion.  There  is  no  permanent  inspecting  staflf,  and  no  regular 
spec  lOD.  Q^jveinment  inspection  of  the  schools,  but  extraordinary  inspec- 
tions are  ordei'ed  from  time  to  time  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Minister,  who,  having  at  his  disposal  a  competent  staflf  of 
employes,  can  mobilise  an  inspecting  corps  at  the  shortest  notice. 
In  i888  special  funds,  administered  by  the  Government,  wei'e 
allocated  to  purposes  of  primary  instruction.  In  round  figures 
they  provide  an  annual  sum  of  6,500,000  franco,  and,  if  this  does 
not  suflSce  to  meet  the  charges  imposed  ))y  the  educational  code 
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the  deficiency  must  be  made  good  out  of  any  available  ra«*ourcei 
possessed  by  the  communes,  oi*,  failing  these,  by  a  special  Govern 
ment  gi^ant-in-aid.      The  accounts  ai-e  kept  at  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  and  were  as  follows  in  1900  : — 

Rbceipts. 

Francs. 

Municipal  contributions 1,950,122 

Special  municipal  rate 2,749,719 

Departmental  rate 617,719 

Interest  on  legacies -  6,11^ 

State  grant 1,266,29 

Expenditure. 

Pnmary  schools -       -       -  5,935,669 

Normal  and  preparatory  schools  for  primary  teachers  324,212 

Departnientiil  administration G9,55() 

Sundries 260,546 

The  books  to  be  used  in  all  schools— primary  and  secondaiy,  ^^ks, 
public^  and  private— are  prescribed  by  Government,  and  severe 
penalties,  which  may  amount  to  revocation  of  their  certificate,  or, 
in  the  case  of  private  schools,  to  the  dosing  of  the  institution 
are  imposed  on  teachei*s  who  introduce  any  but  the  oflScially- 
sanctioned  works  into  their  schools.  Every  five  years  the  Govern- 
ment holds  a  competition  for  the  best  set  of  school  books,  the 
award  being  made  by  a  jury  of  nineteen  prof essoi's— ten  secondary 
and  nine  primary  teachers— from  which  are  excluded  all  teachers 
who  are  authors,  editors  or  pubUshers  of,  or  have  any  personal 
interest  in,  the  works  to  be  examined.  The  Government  often 
acquires  the  pubUshing  rights  of  works  selected  by  the  jury, 
otherwise  it  fixes  the  price  at  which  they  are  to  be  sold. 

The  Primary  Instruction  Act  of  1897  recognises  two  qlasses  School 
of  primaiy  schools — elementary,  and  higher  primary  or  comple-  ^f^^i^j 
mentary  schools.    The  latter  can  only  be  established  in  towns  and  DiBtrii 
and  villages  having  a  population  exceeding  4,000,  but  in  actual  tion  of 
fact  the  higher  primary  course  is  only  given  in  connection  with  ^^"®®"- 
the  training  classes  for  teachei*s. 

According  to  the  regulations,  every  parish  has  an  elementary 
school  for  each  sex,  unless    the    population    is    so  scanty  or  so 
scattered  over  a  large  area  that  one  mixed  school  suflSces.    In 
thickly-populated  districts,  where  more  than  one  school  for  each 
sex  is  needed,  "  central  schools  "  are  estabUshed,  each  of  which  **  Centml 
forms  a  group  of  four  graduated  classes,  with  a  separate  master  for  S^^*'**^*^*-" 
each  class.    Where  local  circumstances  prohibit  the  estabUshment  Perinatetu 
of  a  permanent  school,  temporary  or  peripatetic  classes  for  in- an<^  Tempi 
struction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  reUgious  doctrine  "^'^^ 
may  be  held  as  a  substitute. 

New  schools  and  classes  can  only  be  instituted  by  royal  decree, 

with  the  consent  of  the  district,  municipal,  and  parish  councils, 

of  the  district  superintendent  of  primary  instruction,  nnd  of  the  Grades  of 

civil    governor.     Elementary    instruction    is    divided    into    two  Elementar 
•  °  "^  Instiuctioi 
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grades  and  four  classes.  la  the  fii'st  grade  (three  classes) 
attendance  is  compulsory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twelve ;  attendance  in  the  second  grade  (one  class)  being 
a  condition  of  admittance  to  secondary  and  technical  schools. 
Children  who  live  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from  a  school 
are  exempted  from  attendance,  as  well  as  those  who  can  pi-ove 
that  they  are  receiving  equivalent  instruction  in  a  private  school 
or  at  home.    The  instruction  is  absolutely  gratuitous. 

For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  attendance  obligation, 
a  yearly  census  of  all  children  of  school  age  in  each  parish 
is  undertaken  in  the  month  of  August  by  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  the  parish  priest,  the  **  I'egidor,"  and  the  "  regidor's  " 
secretary.*  This  census  comprises  all  the  children  of  school  age 
who  have  been  Ijaptised  or  are  resident  in  the  i)arish,  except  those* 
who  have  attained  the  standard  of  exemption  before  their  twelfth 
year.  The  census  returns  are  afhxed  to  the  dooi*s  of  the  j)arish 
church,  and  parents  and  guardians  whose  children  ai-e  not  entered 
in  the  school  register  within  the  period  allow^ed  by  law,  or. 
having  been  entered,  do  not  attend  the  school  reT:ularly,  are, 
after  a  previous  warning  by  the  administmtor  of  the  commune, 
liable  to  a  fine  of  one  day's  labour  or  a  pecuniary  equivalent, 
the  fine  being  i*e})eated  for  every  year's  default  till  the  childi'en 
rcfich  the  age  of  exemption.  The  fines  are  imposexl  by  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  commune,  after  hearing  the  defaulter  in  liis  own 
defence,  and  the  latter  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  judge  of  fii'st 
instance. 

The  school  vear  commences  on  the  10th  of  October  and  ends 
on  the  31st  of  August.  Thursdays  and  Sundays  and  national 
and  religious  festivals  are  holidays,  and  there  are  Ijesides  holidays 
of  eight,  seven,  and  four  days  respectively  at  Chiistmas,  carnival, 
and  E'vster .  The  school  hours  ai*e  fixed  for  each  school  bv  the  district 
superintendent  in  iiccordance  with  local  i^equirements,  but  then- 
number  must  not  exceed  six,  nor  be  less  than  four,  in  the  dav. 
In  rural  schools,  there  are  generally  two  daily  meetings  of 
equal  duration,  except  where  the  school  building  is  too  small 
for  the  number  of  children  in  attendance,  in  which  case  half 
the  children  attend  in  the  morning  and  half  in  the  afternoon. 

Cei-tain  punishments  and  rewards  are  allowed  as  aids  to  the 
maintenance  of  discipline.  The  rewards  consist  of  a  public  com- 
mendation in  school,  wliich  may,  in  casas  of  special  merit,  be 
officially  conununicated  to  the  child's  parent%s,  and  of  presents 
of  Ixioks  and  pictures.  Pupils  who  have  shown  steady  applica- 
tion to  their  studies,  and  good  conduct,  made  marked  progress. 


*The  **  regidor  "  is  the  representative  in  a  parish,  or  in  a  group  of 
parishes,  of  Ihe  civil  governor  of  the  district,  by  whom  he  b  appointed  ; 
he  has  the  control  of  the  k)cal  i)oliee,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  inform  the 
governor  of  any  omissions  or  irregularities  on  the  part  of  the  parish  council, 
the  local  religious  fraternities,  and  charitable  associations. 
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or  done  service  to  the  school  by  helping  the  toacher,  have  their 
names  inscribed  on  the  monthly  board  of  honoiu*.  A  prize  is 
publicly  presented  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  district  super- 
intendent to  the  pupil  whose  name  has  been  inscribed  on  the 
board  every  month.  The  punishments  vary  from  admonition 
or  reprimand,  deprivation  of  playtime  and  keeping  in,  to  tem- 
porary suspension  or  expulsion;  sentence  of  expulsion  being 
pronounced  by  the  Government  on  the  representation  of  the 
teacher  that  the  pupil  is  not  amenable  to  the  school  discipline, 
or  that  association  with  him  is  harmful  to  his  school-fellows. 

Printed   forms  are  furnisheJ  to   the  schools   by  the  munici-  School 
palities    for    the    folloAving  registers,  some    of    which  are  pre-  Registers  u 
served    at  the  school    and    some  returned    to    the    respective    *^"^* 
authorities— a  general  school  register,  a  register  of  attendances,  an 
examination   register,  statistics  of   marks  and  attendances,  and 
annual  school  statistics. 

Before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  schools,  children  must  present  School 
a  vaccination  certificate  and  a  medical  certificate  that  they  are  Hygiene, 
suffering  from  no  contagious  disease,  and  they  are  forbidden  to 
attend  while  they  or  any  memlxjr  of  their  family  are  suflfering 
from  any  infectious  malady.  The  schools  are  regularly  inspected 
by  medical  oflScei's,  who  have  to  look  after  the  health  of  the  scholars, 
especially  of  any  who  may  be  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  eyas, 
mouth  and  skin,  and  report  to  the  local  authorities  any  circum- 
stances which  may  require  the  closing  of  the  school. 

The  subjects  of  the  primary  coui*se  are  prescribed  by  the  Govern-  Curricalan 
ment  code,  the  apportionment  of  work  to  the  different  classes 
being  made  by  the  district  superintendent,  and  the  daily  time- 
table by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  is  left  free  to  choose  the  methods 
and  systems  of  instruction  he  will  employ,  so  long  as  he  apj^lies 
the  best  theoretical  and  practical  educational  principles ;  but, 
of  course,  the  obligation  to  use  only  the  books  sanctioned  by  Govern- 
ment tends  to  produce  a  certain  uniformity  of  system  in  all  schools. 
In  the  first  grade  the  instruction  comprises  reading,  '^Titing, 
arithmetic  and  the  metric  system,  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion, drawing:,  manual  work,  and  gymnastics. 

The  second  grade  carries  on  the  instruction  in  all  these  subjects,  _ 

with  the  addition  of  grammar,  the  elements  of  chronology,  geo- 
graphy, Portuguese  liistory,  elementary  geometry,  and  linear 
drawing. 

The  higher  elementary  course  consists  of  Portuguese  history, 
reading  aloud  and  recitation,  writing,  composition,  theoretical 
and  applied  elementary  arithmetic  and  geometr}%  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizens,  elementary  notions  of  economics,  accounts  and 
book-keeping,  elementary  notions  of  physics,  chemistry  and 
natural  history  as  applied  to  industry,  agriculture  and  hygiene, 
chronology,  geography,  Portuguese  history,  morals  and  scripture 
history,  linear  drawing  and  design,  gymnastics,  music,  and 
pwimming  (where  possible). 
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UkkIs  of  The  Government  wisely  leaves  the  teacher  perfectly  free  as  to 
a!d'w^  the  methods  by  which  he  will  teach  reading.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  every  letter  in  a  Portuguese  word  is  pronounced,  and  that 
there  is  comparatively  little  uncertainty  of  pi'onunciation,  Portu- 
guese children  leai-n  to  read  with  such  ease  that  the  old-fashioned 
spelling  method  dies  hard,  and  there  is  really  no  need  for  com- 
plicated systems.  Not  that  this  has  hindered  their  ingenious 
invention,  nor  their  application  by  teachers  anxious  to  be  up  to 
date  in  all  things  pedagogic.  Foreign  reading  methods  are  little 
used,  being  unsuited  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  language. 

But,  whatever  system  he  may  adopt,  the  teacher  must  from  the 
very  begimiing  make  the  reading  and  writing  lessons  the  vehicle 
of  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue,  which  only  makes  its  appear- 
ance as  an  independent  subject  in  the  second  grade.  In  the  reading 
lesson  he  must  pay  careful  attention  to  clear  and  correct  pro- 
nunciation, exact  definition  of  the  meaning  of  words,  and  the 
addition  of  new  words  to  the  childi-en's  vocabulary.  In  the  writing 
lesson  he  imparts  notions  of  orthography  and  simple  grammatical 
inflections,  so  that  the  practical  teaching  of  the  language  and  its 
orthography  precedes  any  systematic  grammatical  instruction. 
When  he  leaves  the  first  grade  the  pupil  knows  no  grammatical 
rules,  but  he  lias  sufficient  practical  acquaintance  \nth  the  lan- 
guage to  enable  him  to  express  sim})le  ideas  comprehensibly  and 
without  gross  faults.  In  the  second  gi^ade  the  grammar  is  still 
of  the  simplest,  and  the  basis  of  instruction  is  not  an  abstract  of 
grammatical  rules,  but  the  reading-book.  The  teacher  must  not 
give  definitions  to  te  learnt  by  heart,  but  must  deduce  the  sim- 
plest rules  of  grammar  and  syntax  from  the  reading. 

In  the  higher  primary  course  great  stress  is  still  laid  on  practical 
exercise  in  language,  but  systematic  grammar  plays  a  larger  part 
in  the  lessons. 

The  first  lessons  in  writing  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  position 
of  the  child  and  of  his  slate  or  paper,  and  the  way  to  hold  his  pencil. 
The  child  traces  (on  a  tracing-slate,  or  by  going  over,  with  a  pen. 
letters  written  in  pencil  by  the  teacher)  and  then  copies  strokes 
and  letters,  a  very  dull  employment,  which  a  child  hardly  ever  does 
at  all  well,  and  which  it  is  desirable  to  vary,  as  much  as  the  avail- 
able number  of  boards  allow,  by  \mting  on  the  blackboard,  which 
is  both  easier  and  pleasanter. 

In  the  higher  primary  school,  writing  is  taken  in  connection 
with  drawing,  and  with  special  attention  to  form.  The  most 
notable  Portuguese  writing  method  is  that  of  J.  J.  Ventura  da 
Silva  ;  it  is  a  \'eritable  treatise,  with  a  folio  atlas  of  forty-three 
plates, 
rithmetic.  The  elementary  arithmetic  course  does  not  go  beyond  numera- 
tion, the  four  operations  with  whole  numbers  and  decimals, 
and  their  applications  to  simple  problems  of  common  use,  and 
practice  in  mental  calculation.  In  the  first  grade  the  arithmetical 
tea.'^liing  is  essentially  concrete  and  practical,  numeration  bein^ 
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taught  with  a  mechanical  numerator,  or,  according  to  Professor 
Leite's  method,  with  little  sticks,  or,  where  no  aids  of  this  kind  are 
available,  with  any  objects  that  may  be  at  hand.  The  oflScial  in- 
structions particularly  recommend  the  avoidance  of  "  all  definitions 
and  absti'act  demonstrations,  and  especially  all  falsification  of 
theori^  in  order  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of  the  cliildren's 
powers  of  comprehension."  As  far  as  possible  the  teaching  should 
be  intuitive  and  inductive.  The  metric  system  naturally  lends 
itself  to  the  teacliing  of  decimals,  ofi'ering  the  readiest  source  for 
the  concrete  numbera  required,  and  the  pupils  must  be  fami- 
liarised with  it  by  means  of  actual  measurements  and  calculations 
of  current  coins.  The  geometrical  teaching  is  also  to  be  entirely 
practical  and  concrete,  and  is  confined  to  an  intuitive  acquain- 
tance, by  means  of  models,  w-ith  the  principal  geometric  figures, 
and  with  the  different  linas,  angles,  and  surfaces  on  them ;  of 
the  division  of  a  circumference,  of  the  measurement  of  angles 
by  a  protractor,  of  the  idea  of  a  vertical  Une  demonstrated  by  a 
plumb-Une,  and  of  a  horizontal  line  as  demonstrated  by  a  mason's 
level,  etc. 

While  the. second  grade  proceeds  to  the  abstract  notion  of 
numbers,  founded  on  the  concrete  work  of  the  previous  grade,  the 
higher  primary  coui'se  is  again  more  theoretie^il  and  follows  the  hues 
of  mathematical  methods  ;  but  in  both  cases  the  official  instructions 
lay  special  stress  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  connection 
with  the  concrete  by  means  of  frecjuent  practice  in  the  solution  of 
problems  chosen  to  illustrate  the  practic4il  value  of  the  theoretical 
knowledge  acquired. 

The  inclusion  of  definite  religious  teaching  in  the  primary  course  Religious 
is  a  legitimate  consequence  of  the  legal  establishment  of  the  Roman  *'^^™*'^*^' 
Catholic  Church.  The  official  instructions  require  no  more  than 
the  essential  j^oints  of  the  catecliism  approved  by  the  diocesan 
authorities,  and,  though  the  teacher  is  at  liberty  to  extend  his 
instruction  beyond  these  requirements,  the  religious  teaching 
must  be  kept  in  due  proportion  to  the  primary  course  as  a  whole 
and  to  the  capacity  of  the  children.  Tlie  religious  neutrahty 
which  characterised  the  Liberal  revolution  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  left  its  impi^ess  on  the  schools  in  a  moderation  in  this 
matter  of  religious  teaching  which  the  law  has  been  careful  to 
maintain.  But  now  there  are  signs  of  a  reaction  against  this 
neutrality,  and  the  strictly  religious  tone  of  the  Throne  and  upper 
classes  is  giving  an  impulse  to  religious  instruction  and  education  i, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  public  primary 
schools  is  impregnated  with  religious  sentiment.  Apart  from  tl  e 
definite  religious  instruction,  the  large  number  of  religious  pieces 
in  the  reading  books,  and  the  personal  attitude  of  the  teachers, 
almost  all  public  primary  schools  begin  and  end  the  school  day 
with  prayer.  Children  who  are  not  Catholics  need  not  attend  the 
religious  instruction,  but  the  number  of  exemptions  may  be  taken 
as  a  negligeable  quantity.    Even  in  the  examinations,  where  the 
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omission  of  a  subject  might  act  as  an  extraneous  motive,  the 
exemptions  are  practically  confined  to  foreigners  of  other  de- 
nominations and  Jews.  Many  other  motives  than  the  desire  for 
more  religious  teacliing,  such  as  the  educative  value  attached  to 
their  disciplinary  system,  lead  parents  to  prefer  private  schools, 
like  those  maintained  by  the  religious  orders,  to  the  Government 
institutions.  But  the  latest  reform  of  secondary  instruction  tends 
to  attract  pupils  from  private  colleges  to  the  State  lyceeSy  where, 
as  a  guarantee  of  satisfactory  tone  and  discipline  (although 
definite  religious  instruction  finds  no  place  in  the  syllabus),  the 
rectorships  liave,  in  a  majority  of  cases  and  with  the  best  results, 
been  conferred  upon  ecclesiastics. 

While  Portuguese  schools  are  not  behind  those  of  other  countries 
in  making  the  whole  school  training  and  discipUne  subservient 
to  moral  education,  the  definite  instruction  in  morals  follows  no 
plan  which  merits  the  title  of  method,  and  is  practically  limited 
to  the  study  of  the  official  primer,  in  which  the  child's  different 
duties,  to  God,  to  his  family,  to  the  school,  and  to  himself,  are 
arranged  for  learning  Ijy  hciirt.  Besides  this,  the  code  requires 
"  that  a  predisposition  towards  what  is  good  and  right  shall  be 
impressed  on  the  children  by  means  of  appropriate  narratives 
chosen,  with  due  regard  to  the  age  and  mental  development  of  the 
pupils,  from  sacred  and  profane  history,  from  actual  life,  or  from 
the  subjects  of  the  reading  lesson."  The  choice  and  narration  of 
these  stories  form  part  of  the  nonnal  school  training,  but  they 
demand  qualifications  not  possessed  by  everyone,  and  a  book 
which  might  serve  as  a  guide  is  much  needed. 

In  the  higher  primary  school  the  moral  teaching  is  rather  more 
didactic,  trenching  a  Uttle  on  doctrine  on  the  religious,  and  on 
philosophy  on  the  moral  side.  To  it  is  added  instruction  in  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  with  the  aim  of  giving  the  future 
citizen  such  a  knowledge  of  his  civic  environment  as  is  indispensable 
in  a  democratic  conununity.  The  officially-sanctioned  primer 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  constitution  and  functions  of  central 
and  local  government  and  of  the  judicial  administration,  defines 
civil  and  criminal  responsibiUty,  and  explains  the  conditions  and 
exercise  of  the  poUtical  and  municipal  francliise,  etc. 

A  great  part  of  the  history,  geography,  and  moral  teaching  is 
based  on  the  reading  book  and  given  in  the  reading  lesson.  His- 
tory as  a  separate  subject  is  only  taken  in  the  fourth  class,  and 
the  aim  of  the  teaching  is  to  present  a  summarised  account  of 
the  main  lines  of  development  in  the  history  of  Portugal.  The 
scanty  equipment  of  Portuguese  primary  schools  with  teaching 
apparatus,  and  the  aljsence  of  illustrations  in  the  official  text  books, 
is  especially  detrimental  to  the  geographical  teaching. 

But  little  regard  is  had  in  Portuguese  schools  to  the  educative 
value  of  drawing,  and  it  is  really  treated  only  as  a  training  in 
manual  dexterity.  It  consists  in  copying  straight,  curved,  and 
composite  lines,  and  then  simple  figures  and  drawings  of  comifioi^ 
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utensils.     In   the  higher  primary  school,   drawing  13  taken  in 
connection  with  geography,  geometry,  and  writing. 

Manual  training  for  boys  has  hitherto  remained  a  dead  Mauual 
letter  in  the  primary  schools  for  lack  of  the  necessary  appa-  ^'>''^- 
ratus  and  materials,  and,  as  it  is  not  an  examination  subject,  the 
teachers  make  no  great  efforts  for  its  introduction.  With  the  girls 
it  is  very  different,  the  instruction  in  needlework  being  most 
i-egular  and  oft^n  exceeding  the  requirements  of  the  programme, 
tlianks  to  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  public  opinion. 

Gymnastics  are  practically  not  taught  at  all  in  primar>'  schools,  Gynmaa 
though  they  are  taught  to  both  sexes  in  the  normal  schools,  there 
being  no  demand  for  them  amongst  the  class  from  which  the  pupils 
in  the  primary  schools  are  drawn.  Thanks  to  the  Portuguese  pre- 
dilection for  s|K)rts  of  all  kinds,  the  children  have  plenty  of  physical 
exercise  out  of  school.  While  the  schools  were  under  municipal 
control,  Lisbon  organised  instruction  in  gymnastics  and  militai-y 
exercises  under  spei-ial  masters,  and  the  boj-s  formed  well- 
equipped  and  elEcient  rifle  coi-ps,  but  when  the  Central  riovern- 
ment  resumed  tlie  direction  of  the  schools  in  1892  the  corps 
wei-e  dislHinded,  as  useless  and  expensive,  and  the  special  teachers 
wei-e  dismissed. 

Choral  singing  does  not  form  part  of  the  primary  school  pro-  Choral 
gramme,  and  never  attained  any  degree  of  popularity  when  intro-  Singing 
duced  into  the  Lisbon  schools.    The  very  marked  musical  talent 
of  the  people  t^ikes  other  directions,  so  that  it  is  rare  to  find  even 
the  poorest   and  most  isolated  village  without  a   philharmonic 
society,  and  the  national  collection  of  lyrical  songs  is  very  rich. 

The  following   is  the  time-table  of    the   primary   schools  in  TimeT 
lisbon : — 
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The  following  is  the  type  of  higher  primary  school  time-taWe— 


Suhjectd. 


No.  of  Leuont. 


No.  of  Houn. 


Portuguese  Language  and  Literature 

Aritbtiietic 

Geometry 

Natural  Science    -        -        -        - 
Geography    •        -  -        - 

Morals  and  Religions  luHtruction 

Drawing 

Writing 

Singing- 

GynmaHiicH 

Manual  Work      -        -        -        - 

Total       .... 


5 
2 

2 

5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 


28 


o 

2 

2 

5 
2 

2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 


28 
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ions  and 
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On  the  completion  of  the  first  grade  courae  each  child  i-eceives 
a  certificate  from  the  teacher,  countersigned  by  the  district  super- 
intendent, that  he  has  completed  his  compulsory  att«ndanc«.  This 
certificate  admits  him  to  the  second  grade.  Children  who  have  not 
attended  the  public  primary  school  can  obtain  a  similar  certificate 
by  examination.  In  order  to  obtain  the  second  grade  certificate 
the  pupil  must,  at  the  end  of  the  coui*se,  pass  an  oral  and  wi-itten 
examination,  for  entrance  to  which  a  fee  of  thirteen  francs  is 
charged.  A  written  and  oral  examination  is  also  attached  to  the 
higher  primary  certificate. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  much  attention  has  been  ])aid  to  the  pro- 
vision of  proi)erly  adapted  school  buildings.  While  the  schools 
were  under  municipal  control,  many  muiiicipahties  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  provision  of  excellent  buildings ;  thus  the  nonnal 
school  for  women  at  (Oporto  remains  as  a  witness  of  what  decen- 
tralisation did  for  Portuguese  education. 

The  municipalities  are  charged  with  the  pix)vision  and  mainten- 
ance of  school  buildings  of  a  uniform  plan,  prescribed  by  the 
Government  regulations,  which  satisfy  the  most  advanced  hygienic 
and  pedagogic  requu'ements.  According  to  this  plan  the  school 
must  contain : 

An  entrance  hall,  with  a  separate  cloak-room. 

One  or  more  class-rooms,  namely,  one  for  every  fifty  children, 
not  less  than  twelve  feet  high,  and  with  a  superficial  area  of  thii*teen 
square  feet  per  ehild. 

Offices. 

An  enclosed  playground,  one-fifth  of  which  is  covered,  with  an 
area  of  not  less  than  fifty  square  feet  for  each  child. 

A  lodging  for  the  teacher,  which  may  be  over  the  school,  but 
must  have  a  separate  entrance. 

Any  building  not  specially  erected  for  the  purpose  must  tje 
officially  inspected  before  it  can  be  used  as  a  school. 
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The  provision  of  the  requisite  furniture  and  fittings  is  also  Furnituie, 
incumbent  on  the  municipal  authorities,  and  must  comply  with  ^'^  j*'S^  • 
the  regulations,  and  be  approved  by  the  district  superintendent. 
The  desks  preferi'ed  are  a  dual  desk  of  a  modified  Lenoir  type,  with 
a  movable  seat,  and  the  Bapterosse  desk  with  the  English  bench. 
Girls'  schools  must  Ije  provided  with  the  necessary  materials  and 
implements  for  needle- work,  with  a  sewing  machine  and  spinning 
wheals  for  linen  and  silk  thread.  The  formation  of  a  school 
museum  is  recommended,  with  collections  of  seeds,  samples  of 
wood,  and  other  building  materials,  metals,  raw  materials,  and,  if 
possible,  manufactm-ed  articles  in  various  stages  of  production. 
Portuguese  primary  schools  are  as  a  rule  but  scantily  prorided  with 
the  diagrams,  pictui'es,  models,  objects,  and  maps  which  play  so 
large  a  part  in  modern  teaching,  the  Government  and  the  munici- 
palities concumng  in  regai'ding  them  as  the  teachera'  tools,  to  be 
provided  by  his  own  initiative.  But  the  financial  position  of  a 
primary  school  teacher  in  Portugal,  as  in  most  other  countries, 
does  Hot  enable  him  to  do  so  adequately  without  an  amount  of 
effort  and  self-sacrifice,  to  which  his  surroundings  furnish  no 
incentive.  This  is  the  more  regrettable  seeing  that  the  official 
school  books  do  not  indulge  in  a  wealth  of  illustrations. 

Most  primary  schools  have  one  teacher  for  all  foui*  classes,  with  Teaching 
an  assistant,  if  there  are  more  than  eighty  children.*  In  the^^^* 
"  central  schools^''  there  is  a  master  for  each  class.  Elementary 
boys'  schools  may  be  taught  by  a  master  or  a  mistress  ;  mixed  and 
girls'  schools  must  be  taught  by  a  mistress,  and  higher  primary 
schools  can  only  be  taken  by  masters,  who  are  generally  chosen 
from  "  central  school  "  teachers. 

There  are  in  Portugal  4,492  primary  school  teachers  in  the  public 
service,  of  whom  2,592  are  women.  During  the  last  eighteen 
yeai's  the  teacliing  profession  Ivds  attracted  an  abundant  8up])ly 
of  candidates,  especially  ladies,  who  find  in  it  a  modest  but  certain 
independence. 

Teachers  must  hold  the  certificate  either  of  a  normal  school,  of  Appointme 
a  departmental  school,t  or  of  a  secondary  or  liigher  school,  and  q^jc 
when  applying  for  appointment  must  present  a  certificate  of  char-  tion. 
acter,  a  medical  certificate,  and  a  certificate  that  they  have  complied 
with  their  obligations  of  military  service.    They  are  appointed  by 
Government  for  a  probationary  period  of  three  years  before  their   ' 
appointment  is  made  permanent.    Primary  teachers  are  of  two  2^^?^ 
grades,  elementary  and  higher  primary  or  complementary.    The  series.  *' 
former  begin  with  a  salary  of  750  francs,  which  is  raised  after 
eight  years'  service  to  900  francs,  and  after  fifteen  years  to  1,100 

*If  a  teacher  has  more  than  sixty  children  under  him,  or,  with  one 
assistant,  more  than  100,  he  may  apply  for  the  appointment  of  a  paid 
monitor,  who  teaches  under  his  direction.  These  monitors  receive  salaries 
of  360  francs  in  Lisbon  and  240  francs  elsewhere.  They  must  be  over 
fifteen,  and  bold  at  least  the  second  grade  primary  certificate. 

t  See  below,  p.  456. 
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francs.  The  salaries  of  liigher  elementary  teachers  rise  at  corre- 
sponding intervals  from  1,100  to  1,300  and  1,700  francs.  Besides 
their  fixed  salaries  they  receive  a  grant  of  fifteen  francs  for  every 
pupil  who  passes  the  leaving  examination.  In  Lislx)nand  Oporto 
teachers  receive  allowances  of  270  and  360  francs,  according  to 
their  grade,  to  compensate  them  for  the  extra  cost  of  living  in 
these  towns.  Assistant  teachers  are  nominated  by  Government, 
and  have  the  preference  for  appointment  as  teachers  over  other 
candidates  of  equal  merit.  Their  salaries  are  510  francs  in  elemen- 
tary and  800  francs  in  higher  elementary  schools,  and  they  receive 
allowances  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto  of  150  and  240  francs  resj^ectively. 
In  the  girls'  schools  in  Lislx)n  there  are  special  ne^lework  mistresses 
with  salai-ies  of  1,200  francs  a  year.*  Teachers  may  l)e  tempor- 
arily suspended,  with  loss  of  salary,  or  transferred  to  another  school, 
or  permanently  suspended,  but  only  by  the  education  depart- 
ment, on  the  report  of  the  district  superintendent,  and  after  being 
heard  in  their  own  defence.  Pecuniary  prizes  and  medals  are 
conferred  on  teachei's  of  long  and  distinguished  service  by  the 
Government,  with  the  consent  of  the  educational  council. f 
rrainiiig.  Lisbon  and  Oporto  each  have  two  normal  schools  for  elemeij- 

tary  teachers,  one  for  men  and  one  for  w^omen;  and  in  the 
chief  town  of  each  department  there  is  a  preparatoiy  course  for 
teachers  in  connection  with  the  higher  primary  school.  Only  the 
Lisbon  and  Oporto  schools  can  confer  the  higher  primary  teacher's 
certificate.  The  whole  expense  of  the  normal  schools  and  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  departmental  traiiiing  chisses  are  borne  by  the 
Cejitral  Goveriiment,  the  munici])alities  ^n-oviding  the  buildings 
and  fittiiigs  for  the  classes.  In  the  iowv  normal  schools  there  are 
180  bursaries  foi*  poor  and  deserving  students  awarded  after 
public  competition. 

The  elementary  training  course  is  given  in  the  djepartmental 
schools  and  the  normal  schools,  and  lasts  two  yeai's.  It  includes  : 
rortugiicse  language  and  literature,  aiithmetic  and  elementary 
geometry  and  their  commonest  aj)plicatioiis,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial accounts,  geograj)liy,  rhi'onology  and  history,  moj'als  and 
the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  some  idea  of  economics,  peda- 
gogics and  primary  school  legislation,  writing  and  drawing,  ele- 
mentary notions  of  ])hysics,  cliemisti'y  and  natural  history  and 
their  applications  to  agriculture  an(l  hygiene,  French,  choral 
singing,  manual  work,  gynmastics.  Women  students  take 
needlework,  embroidery  and  design  as  applied  to  embroidery. 
The  complementary  normal  course  is  only  given  in  the  normal 


/ 


*  The  latest  law  recognises  a  class  of  teacliers,  for  which  there  are  always 
applicants,  whose  total  remuneration  amounts  in  Lisbon  to  two  francs 
a  day.  Now,  in  Lisbon  bread  costs  more  than  50  centimes  a  kilo,  and 
ordinary  wine,  of  which  there  is  just  now  an  over-supply,  50  centimes 
a  litre! 

t  In  Portugal  the  office  of  certificated  teacher  is  a  qualification  for  the 
parliamentary  franchise.  • 
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schools ;  it  lasts  a  year,  and  gives  further  instruction  in  the  same 
subjects  as  the  elementary  course. 

The  stafY  of  each  normal  school  consists  of  a  director  and  three  Normal 
professoi-s,  besides  assistant  mastei*s.  The  director  is  appointed  by  ^*^"^*  ^^ 
Government  from  the  school  staff,  and  holds  a  Grovernment  com- 
mission. The  professors  are  appointed  by  competition  from 
certificated  primary  school  teachera ;  their  salaries  are  2,000 
francs  a  vear  for  the  men  and  1,500  for  the  women.  AsBistant 
masters  or  mistresses  receive  1,330  or  1,000  francs  respectively. 
All  alike  are  entitled  to  a  pension  after  thiily  yeai-s'  service. 

The  departmental  classes  are  under  a  dii'ector,  who  acts  as  Depart- 
professor  of  pedagogics,  with  a  salary  of  1,800  francs  a  year.    The  gjjhool  Sta 
staff  is  that  of  tlie  higher  elementary  school,  with  one  primary 
school  teacher.     If  the  class  is  a  mixed  one  there  must  be  a  mis- 
tress as  well,  and  the  primary  scihool  teacher  must  be  a  woman. 

The  maternal  schools  are  for  children  from  tliree  to  six  years  old.  Maternal 
The  instruction  includes  cleanliness,  health  and  well-being  of  the  Schools, 
child,  language  exercises,  object  lessons,  simple  narratives  adapted 
to  their  undei'standing  and  tending  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
education  of  the  children,  singing,  games,  and  physical  exercises. 

Children  are  admitted  at  all  times  of  the  year  provided  they 
are  of  the  right  age,  can  produce  a  vaccination  certificate,  and 
have  no  infectious  malady.  There  are  no  fixed  houre  of  attend- 
ance, but  the  children  must  not  come  to  school  before  the  lessons 
begin  nor  sti\y  after  they  are  over. 

Each  school  is  managed  by  a  directress,  with  an  assistant  under 
her  for  every  twenty  children. 

•  The  premises  must  satisfy  all  hygienic  requirements  and  be 
suitable  for  use  as  a  school,  and  there  must  be  a  garden  or  a 
covered  playground.  They  are  adequately  provided  with  the 
requisite  furniture,  fittings,  and  teaching  material. 

In  localities  where  the  needs  of  the  ]X)pulation  demand  it,  free  Adult 
evening  continuation  classes  are  held  at  the  schools  'or  men  and  Schools. 
lK)ys  over  twelve.     The  instiuction  is  given  by  the  primary  school 
teacher  and  last^j  for  two  lioui's  every  evening.     If  the  municipal 
council  require    it,  subjects  outside  the   primary  school  syllabus 
can  be  taken. 

The  "  Dominical  "  schools  hold  classes  lor  women  on  Sundays 
and  saints'  days,  and  give  a  complete  continuation  course. 

Unofiicial  instruction  enjoys  a  degi-ee  of  liberty  which,  although  ?^^'*^ 
it  may  sometimes  lead  to  abuse,  yet  provides  a  valuable  com-  ^  ^^  ' 
petition  with  the  official  schools,  and  has  contributed  to  the  pro- 
pagation and  development  of  primary  instruction.  Hitherto 
even  the  legal  notification  of  the  opening  of  schools,  as  well  as 
their  Government  inspection,  was  rarely  observed  ;  but  of  late  this 
liberty  has  been  restricted  in  one  direction  by  the  obligation  to 
use  only  the  officially-sanctioned  text-books.   The  private  primary 
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schools  most  deserving  of  mention  are  those  of  the  orphanage, 
**  Real  Casa  Pia,"  at  Lisbon,  and  those  of  the  "  Casas  d'Asylo  da 
Infancia  Disvalida'*  (Homes  for  Destitute  Children).  The  school 
of  the  "  Real  Casa  Pia  "  is  a  model  school  with  617  cliildreu,  giving 
a  full  course  of  primary  instruction  in  five  classes,  besides  instruc- 
tion in  French,  English,  geography,  and  mathematics,  and  an 
ind  strial  workshop  training  in  various  trades.  The  care  with 
which  the  societv  chooses  its  teachers  accounts  for  the  success  of 
the  children  in  pubHc  examinations,  many  of  them  passing  into 
secondary  and  higher  schools. 

The  "  Homes  for  Destitute  Children  ''  have  1,450  children  in  their 
twelve  homes,  to  whom  they  give  a  complete  coui*se  of  primary 
instruction,  laying  special  stress  on  religious  training. 

Various  associations  of  working  men  maintiiin  primary  schools, 
the  most  important  are  the  ."  Voz  do  Operario,"  which  has  76 
piimary  schools,  with  2,038  pupils,  all  of  whom  enter  for  the  official 
examinations ;  and  the  "  Gremio  Popular,"  whose  primary  school 
licis  existed  for  forty-three  years. 

The  various  religious  corporations  have  a  very  large  number 
of  schools  all  over  the  country,  and  have  done  excellent  service  in 
the  propagation  of  primary  instruction,  although  it  is  not  their 
main  object. 

Besides  these  gratuitous  schools,  there  are,  under  private 
management,  a  very  large  number  of  schools  in  which  fees  are 
charged. 

'rimarjr  Although  far  from  having  attained  the  degree  of  organisation 

Dstractionin  ^y^Q  Government  are  anxious  to  introduce,  a  great  deal  of  careful 
'  attention  has  been  devoted  to  colonial  education.  Legislation 
varies  in  the  different  colonies,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  home  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  authorities  co-operate  in  educational  adminis- 
tration, and  the  inspection  is  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  the 
province. 
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Adniinbtra- 
tion. 


Categories  of 

Secondary 

Schools. 

School 
Organisa- 
tion. 


Scliool  Year 


School  Day. 


Attendance 

and 

Registers. 


Secondary  Instruction. 

Tho  latest  reform  of  secondary  iustruction  dates  froinM^94^ 
In  introducing  the  scheme  to  Parliament  the  Ministers  drew 
attention  to  the  **  pitiable  '*  condition  of  secondaiy  instruction  in 
Portugal,  to  its  paramount  importance  to  the  national  well-being, 
and  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  uniform  and  properly  co-ordinated 
secondary  code. 

For  pur])ose5  of  secondary  instruction  Portugal  is  divided 
into  three  areas,  of  wliich  the  centres  are  Lislion,  Coimbra, 
and  Oi)orto.  The  chief  town  of  eveiy  depai'tment  has  a  secondary 
school  or  Ijfcee. 

There  are  two  categories  of  lycdes — central  lycSes  \iath  seven, 
and  national  lycecs  witli  five  classes.  The  work  in  the  five  classes 
of  the  national  lyc^  is  identical  with  that  of  the  five  lowest  classes 
of  the  central  lycecs.  They  form  a  "  general  com'se,"  sub-divided 
into  two  sectioiLS— a  lower  with  two,  and  an  intermediate  with 
three  classes— and  prepare  for  the  higher  or  "  complementary  " 
coLirs(»  of  tlie  central  lyc^es  (two  classes).  The  general  and  the 
coni]jlementai'y  course  together  ])i*epare  for  the  univei*sity.  The 
great  majority  of  pupils  take  lx)th  com*ses.  Each  class  cori'e- 
sj)onds  to  a  school  year.  When  the  num))er  of  pupils  in  a  class 
exceeds  fifty  in  the  three  lowest  classes,  forty-five  in^the  fourth 
and  fifth,  and  forty  in  the  two  higher  classes,  it  must  be  divided 
into  ])arallel  sections. 

The  school  year  begins  on  the  Ist  of  Octolx^r,  and  ends  on  the 
31st  of  July,  with  eight  days'  holiday  at  Christmas  and  Easter, 
and  hoUdays  on  Sundays,  Thursdays,  and  all  religious  and  national 
f(»stivals. 

There  are  two  school  meetings  in  the  day,  morning  school  lasting 
tlu-ee  hours  and  afternoon  school  not  more  than  three,  exclusive 
of  the  drawing  lessons,  wliich  are  generally  taken  late  in  the  day. 
F^ach  k\sson  lasts  an  hour,,  except  drawing,  which  lasts  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  horn's,  acc/)rding  to  the  class.  The  pauses  lx»/tween 
the  lessons  must  not  )x^  less  than  fiftc»en  minutes.  Home-work 
must  not  exceed  ten  lioui^s  a  week  for  the  iii-st  class,  twelve  for 
tlie  second,  fifteen  for  the  intermediate,  and  eighteen  for  the 
complementary  section. 

All  the  lessons  are  public,  but  the  space  assigned  to  visitors 
must  ])e  completely  separate  from  that  occupied  by  the  pupils. 

In  eacli  class-room  there  are  registers  for  attendance  and  marks, 
and  if  a  jnipil  misses  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of 
lessons  he  loses  his  year.  Parents  and  guardians  must  be  in- 
forniexl  of  any  lack  of  application  or  irregularity  of  attendance, 
and  of  all  punishments  inflicted  on  the  pupils.  Great  stress  is 
laid  on  the  importance  of  securing  the  parents'  co-operation  in 
the  work  and  discipline  of  the  school,  and  a  report  of  attendance, 
conduct,  and  progi-ess  is  sent  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  first  five 
months  of  the  school  year. 
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The  punishments  permitted  by  the  code  consist  of  a  public  or  Punish- 
private  reprimand  by  the  professor,  a  reprimand  befoie  the  class  ™®^**- 
and  teachers  by  the  class  director,  or  before  the  whole  school  by 
the  rector.  Expulsion  can  only  be  decreed  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  council,  after  hearing  the  defence  of  the  culprit,  and,  if  it  is 
for  more  than  a  year,  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  Government. 
The  pupils  of  the  lower  classes  may  be  kept  in  under  surveillance 
for  not  more  than  three  hours,  or  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
class  during  lessons. 

The  curriculum  for  the  "  general  '*  coui'se  includes  Portuguese  Curriculum 
language  and  literature,  Latin,  French,  German  or  English 
(English  for  students  who  only  take  the  general  course,  German 
being  compulsory  for  those  who  take  the  higher  coui'se  as  well, 
because  of  its  importance  for  higher  scientific  studies),  geogi-aphy, 
history,  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra  and  plane  geometry,  the 
elements  of  natural  history,  physics  and  chemistry,  drawing. 
The  subjects  of  the  "  complementary  coui'se  ''  are  Portuguese 
language  and  literatui'e,  Latin,  German,  geography,  history, 
algebra,  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  ti'igonometry  and  ele- 
mentary cosmography,  physics,  chemistry  and  natural  history, 
philosophy. 

The  weekly  distribution  of  lessons  and  the  daily  time-table  are 
fixed  by  the  rector  in  consultation  with  the  school  council,  having 
due  regard  to  the  official  instructions,  and  must  be  submitted 
for  Government  approval. 

The    following    table   gives    the    weekly  time-table    for    both  Time-Table. 
courses  : — 


Sabjecta. 


0«neral  ConrM. 


Lower  Section. 


Portuguese  Lan- 
guage and 
Literature 

Latin 

French 

English 

German 

Geography 

History 

Mathematics 

Natural  &  Phy 
siral  Science 

Philosophy 

Drawing    - 


Claas  I. 
6 

6 


Class  II 
6 


6 
4 


Intermediate  Section. 


Total  . 


2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

2 

"3 

3 

24 

27 

ClMSlII. 

3 


5 
3 

(4) 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 


Class  IV. 
3 


5 
3 

(4) 
4 
1 
2 
4 
4 


Complemcptary 
Course. 


Upper  Section. 


i  Totals. 


Class  v.  Class  VI  IClassVII. 


4 
3 

(*) 
4 

1 

2 

4 

4 


2  


28 


28 


28 


1       5 

4 

j       1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

2 

2 

— 

27 

27 

30 


34 
13 

(12) 
21 
9 
14 
28 
23 

4 

13 


189 


The  official  code  states  the  object  of  secondary  instruction  to  be  Methods  of 
pot  only  the  methodical  and  progressive  organisation  of  definite  instruction, 
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knowledge,  but  the  mental  development  of   the  pupil    by    this 
means,  and    his   preparation    for  university  studies,  and   lajrs 
stress  on  the  capital  importance  to  its  realisation  of  a  careful 
arrangement  of  the  curriculuip.    No  subject  stands  by  itself; 
all  are  connected  by  this  unity  of  aim,  and  the  extension  given 
to  each  must  be  determined  by  its   due  proportion  to  all  the 
othei's.    As  far  as   possible    the  instruction  must  be  intuitive. 
Secondary  instruction  will  be  of  little  worth  if  the  professors  in- 
doctrinate their  pupils  with  the  ready-made  results  of  mental 
processes,  without  first  showing  them  the  elements  of  the  process, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  arrive  at  the  results  for  themselves. 
The  mode  of  teaching  in  which  the  professor  alone  speaks  appeals 
mainly  to  the  receptive  faculties  of  the  pupil,  and  should  serve, 
not  merely  as  a  means  of  imparting  facts  and  ideas,  but  as  a  model 
of  oral  exposition  in  clear  and  correct  language,  carefully  avoiding 
all  rhetorical  artifice.     It  should  ]ye  alternated  at  frequent  intervals 
with  questions,  in  order  to  bring  into  play  the  reproductive  powers 
of  tlie  ])upil8,  test  the  accuracy  and  cei-tainty  of  their  knowledge, 
and  ascertain  that  the  matter  presented  and  the  manner  of  its  pre- 
sent-jnent  are  adaj)ted  to  their  powei's  of    comprehension  and 
assimilation.    The   duly   i)rop<)rtioned   combination   of  the   two 
methods— the  appeal  to  the  memory,  and  the  appeal  to  the  under- 
standing—will best  serve  the  purpose  of  secondary  instruction  ; 
neither  the  professor  who  lectures  much  and  questions  little,  nor 
he  who  (juestions  all  the  time  and  does  not  lectm^e  at  all,  under- 
stands his  task.     In  all  their  work  the  teachei's  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  moral  training  which  the  secondary  course  should 
afford  by   the  attention    and   industry  required   in  the   classes, 
punctuality  and  exactness  in  the  preparation  for  them,  and  the 
ethical  content  of  the  vai'ious  lessons. 

janguages.  All  the  language  teaching  is  founded  on  reading;  grammar, 
prosody,  style,  and  literary  history  are  all  taught  in  connection 
with  the  texts  given  in  the  reading  book  and  its  notes  and  intro- 
ductory chapters.  In  the  lower  classes  the  aim  of  the  teaching 
is  the  correct  acquisition  of  the  language ;  in  the  higher  this  is 
applied  to  a  criticjil  study  of  its  literature  and  its  philological 
history  ;  while  the  written  exercises,  beginning  with  dictation  in 
the  lowest,  rise  to  fi-ee  reproduction,  and  in  the  highest  classes  to 
original  composition. 

Portuguese.  Portuguese  occupies  a  very  important  placyC  in  the  ouiriculum, 
not  only  for  its  practical  uses,  but  as  a  means,  through  its  Uterature, 
of  training  the  mind  and  the  imagination,  of  encouraging  moral 
and  patriotic  sentiments,  and  of  j^roviding  the  pupil  with  a  fund  of 
co-ordinated  facts,  ideas,  and  words  appropriate  to  their  expression, 
which  is  inestimable  as  a  basis  for  higher  logical  training. 

Latin  owes  its  prominence  and  position  in  the  curriculum  to  its 
value  as  an  educational  discipline,  and  to  the  fact  that  Portugal 
is  a  Roman  land  and  Portuguese  a  Roman  tongue.  The  study 
of  texts  must  be  not  only  linguistic  but  also  literary,  social,  and 
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historical ;  nor  must  the  pupils  be  given  texts  to  read,  the  meaning 

of  which  they  cannot  grasp.  _ 

The  object  of  the  instruction  in  modern  foreign  languages  is  French, 
correct  reading,  speaking,  and  wTiting ;  and  the  grammatical  p®^??*|^^*^ 
teaching  must  be  restricted  to  what  is  indispensable  to  its  attain- 
ment. In  Fi'ench,  as  the  principal  language,  the  instruction  is  moire 
detailed,  and  in  the  higher  classes  includes  a  literary  study  of  the 
classics  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
All  grammatical. explanations  are  to  be  given  in  Portuguese. 

Geography  is  eminently  associative,  serving  first  as  an  Geography 
introduction  to,  then  as  the  complement,  and  always  as  an 
epitome  of,  other  studies.  Properly  taught,  its  value  lies  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  powers  of  visual  memory, 
counterbalancing  the  appeal  to  verbal  memory  of  the  language 
teaching.  In  the  fii'st  five  classes  the  teaching  is  mainly  by  observa- 
tion and  description,  becoming  more  generalised  and  theoretical 
in  the  upper  section. 

Class  I.  Biographical  notices  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  History, 
in  the  national  history,  taken  as  the  centre  of  short  accounts  of 
the  events  with  which  they  were  connected.  II.  A  very  abridged 
account  of  the  so-called  "  Eastern  "  peoples  :  Egyptians,  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians,  PhcBnicians,  Israelites  (specially  im- 
portant) and  Medes  and  Persians.  III.  Greeks  and  Romans.  IV 
MediiBval  and  modern  history.  V.  Portuguese  history  up  tc 
1820.  VI.  and  VII.  Portuguese  history  after  1820  and  the 
actual  Constitution  and  Administration.  It  is  not  intended  to  give 
the  pupils  a  general  knowledge  of  history,  nor  a  detailed  knowl^ge 
of  any  period,  so  much  as  a  generic  conception  of  social  organisation  ^ 

in  its  most  notable  types,  a  notice  of  the  most  important  historical 
phenomena,  and  a  more  intimate  idea  of  the  past  of  his  own  nation ; 
always,  as  far  as  possible,  connecting  the  external,  de  facto  evolution 
with  the  ideas  and  spiritual  conditions  which  determine  that 
evolution,  demonstrating  the  continuity  of  social  life,  how  each 
phase  is  determined  by  what  precedes  it,  and  will  in  its  turn  deter- 
mine what  is  to  succeed  it.  The  history  lessons  must  illustrate, 
supplement,  and  connect  the  historical  elements  of  the  other  sub- 
jects, and  must  be  especially  closely  connected  with  the  geography 
and  language  teaching.  The  study  of  history  affords  valuable 
training  to  the  memory  and  imagination  in  combining  the 
elements  of  the  past  imder  the  direction  of  diffei*ent  ideas,  and  to 
the  moral  will  by  the  salutaiy  example  of  human  energy  in  the 
service  of  noble  causes,  inculcating  a  love  of  humanity  by  showing 
the  worth  and  solidarity  of  mankind. 

The  value  of  mathematical  training  in  developing  the  power  of  Mathe- 
connected  thought  accounts  for  the  large  share  of  the  school  time  matica. 
allotted  to  it.    Algebra  is  only  tegun  in  the  fourth  year,  and  up  to 
then  the  arithmetic  teaching  should  be  practical  and  concrete. 

The  science  teaching  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  approximate  Natural  an^ 
to  the  scientific  ideal  of  direct  observation,  proceeding  to  a  com-  |^.y**<*^ 
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parison  of  forms  and  to  general  notions  of  morphology  and  classifi- 
cation. In  physics  and  chemistry  experiments  should  be  carried  out 
by  the  pupils  themselves.  The  tine  given  to  science  lessons  in 
each  year  is  apportioned  as  follows  :- 

First,  Second,  and  Third  Yeara  :  zoology  (34  lessons  in  each 
class) ;  lx)tiiny  (2()). 

Fourth  Year  :  physics  (54) ;  chemistry  and  general  notions 
of  mineralogy  (43) ;  elements  of  vegetable  anatomy  and 
pliysiology  (23). 

Fifth  Year :  ])hysics  (r>0) ;  chemistry  and  elementary  notions 
of  geology  (40) ;  elements  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy 
and  physiology  (30). 

Sixth  Year  :  physics  (40) ;  chemistry  (30) ;  more  advanced 
vegetable  morphology,  aniitomy,  and  physiology  (23)  ;  animal 
morphology,  anatomy,  and  physiology  (27). 

Seventh  Year  :  physics  (40) ;  chemistry  (30) ;  zoology  (26) ; 
botany  (20) ;  elementary  mineralogy  and  geology  (23). 

Sixth  Year  :  introductory  conceptions,  psychology,  logic. 

Seventh  Yeai* :  morals,  notions  of  metaphysics. 

losophy.  In  order  that  the  teaching  may  be  adapted  to  its  attainment  it 
is  important  to  realise  the  object  with  which  philosophy  has  been 
included  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  to  show  the  pupil,  after  the 
long  course  of  study  devoted  to  the  instruction  and  training 
of  his  mind,  the  life  of  that  mind  itself,  by  giving  him 
some  idea  of  the  nature  and  legitimate  application  of 
mental  processes  and  methods.  He  should  gain  an  insight 
into  the  forces  which  move  the  human  world,  comparable 
to  that  which  in  his  previous  studies  he  has  obtained  of 
those  wliich  move  the  ])hysical  world.  And,  finally,  the  philo- 
sophical teaching,  by  systematising  all  the  philosophical  elements 
of  the  other  branches,  and  as  the  science  of  principle  and  duty, 
confers  a  higher  unity  on,  and  should  be  the  finish  and  crown, 
the  synthesis  and  explanation  of  the  whole  course. 

Drawing  is  strictly  connected  with  geometry,  the  professor 
demonstrating  and  drawing  the  figure  on  the  blackboard,  which 
the  pupils  copy  iirst  with  measurements  and  then  at  sight.  The 
professor  sometimes  dictates  a  drawing  line  by  line,  the  pupils 
drawing  as  he  dictates.  Correction  of  the  pupils'  drawings  by 
the  professor  is  strictly  forbidden.  As  far  as  possible,  the  pupil 
should  be  helped  to  discover  his  mistakes  for  himself. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  a  lyc^e  must  send  in  the  following 
documents : — a  second  grade  or  higher  primary  certificate,  or  a 
pass  certificate  of  the  lyc^e  entrance  examination,  and  a  certificate 
that  they  have  completed  their  tenth  year.  Each  candidate  pays 
a  matriculation  fee  of  twenty  francs.  The  jury  for  the  entrance 
examiuation  co^sists  of  three  professors  chosen  by  the  rector  and 
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school  council.  There  are  class  examinations  between  all  the 
classes  except  the  first  and  second,  where  the  pupils  pass  up  auto- 
matically if  they  have  a  majority  of  good  marks  during  the  last 
four  months  of  the  year.  The  jiuies  of  the  class  and  certificate 
examinations  consist  of  the  professors  of  the  respective  classes, 
presided  over,  in  the  case  of  the  two  examinations  for  the  general 
and  complementary  course  certificates,  by  university  professors 
nominated  by  the  Government.  In  the  oral  examinations  each 
professor  examines  in  his  own  subjects,  and  also  draws  up  the 
questions  for  the  written  examinations,  which  must  be  submitted 
to  the  school  council.    The  candidates  draw  the  questions  by  lot. 

The  rector  is  the  head  of  the  school ;  he  is  appointed  by  Govern-  Te&ehing 
ment  from  secondary  professors  not  on  the  staff  of  the  particular  ^^ff* 
school  or  fi'om  higher  school  professors,  and  receives  a  salary  of 
2,500  francs  in  a  central  and  2,000  francs  in  a  national  lyc^. 
He  has  the  charge  of  the  whole  pedagogic,  disciplinary,  and  finan- 
cial administration  of  the  school,  and  must  see  that  the  necessary 
unity  of  spirit  is  maintained  in  its  working.  In  consultation 
with  the  school  council  and  with  the  approval  of  Government  ho 
nominates  teachers  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  on  the  staff,  and  he 
has  to  publish  an  annual  report  of  the  working  of  the  school. 

He  is  president  of  the  school  council,  which  consists  of  all  the  School 
professors  on  the  staff.    '  CouncU. 

Secondary  school  professors  are  appointed  by  Government  after  ^"*^^^"" 
a  written  and  oral  examination  in  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  tests 
the  general  education  of  the  candidate,  examining  him  in  Portu- 
guese, universal  and  national  history,  geography,  psychology  and 
logic,  and  pedagogics ;  while  the  second  part  is  concerned  with  his 
aptitude  in  the  particular  subjects  he  aspires  to  teach.  The  juries 
for  both  examinations  are  appointed  by  Government,  and  consist 
of  university  and  secondary  school  professors.  Candidates  must 
also  present  medical  and  birth  certificates  (that  they  are  over 
twenty-one),  certificates  of  character,  and  of  having  fulfilled  all 
obligations  of  military  service,  and  either  a  higher  primary  or 
secondary  school  certificate,  or  a  university  ceirjificate  in  their  special 
subjects.  In  the  future  they  will  also  hav^  to  present  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  university  training  course  for  teachers,  which  the 
Government  intends  to  organise.  Professors  at  central  lycies  have  ^l»rie8. 
salaries  of  3,000  francs,  and  at  national  lydes  of  2,500  francs, 
except  the  professors  of  drawing,  who  receive  2,000  and  1 ,500  francs 
respectively. 

The  distribution  of  the  work  amongst  the  staff  is  made  by  the 
rector  and  school  council ;  each  professor  must  teach  two  subjects, 
and  he  must  not  be  required  to  give  more  than  twenty-foiu*  lessons 
in  the  week.    In  each  class  one  of  the  professors  is  appointed  by  Form 
Government,  on  the  proposition  of  the  rector,  as  form  master.    He  Mauter. 
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has  to  supervise  the  whole  work  of  the  class,  both  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  hold  frequent  meetings  of  the  class  professors,  and  see  that 
they  all  work  together,  and  requisition  and  take  charge  of  all 
teaching  material  and  apparatus.  Professors  may  be  repri- 
manded by  the  rector  either  privately  or  before  the  school  council, 
but  they  can  only  be  suspended  or  dismissed  by  the  Supreme  Educa- 
tional Council,  and  must  be  heard  in  their  own  defence.  Each 
lyc^  has  a  secretary,  who  has  charge  of  all  docmnents  and  of  the 
correspondence  and  accounts,  and  keeps  the  minutes  of  the  school 
council.    In  national  lyc^  one  of  the  professors  acts  as  secretary. 

Private  secondary  schools  are  recognised  by  Government,  and 
can  enter  their  pupils  for  the  Government  examinations  under 
certain  conditions.  In  order  to  obtain  permission  to  open  a  school 
the  moral  and  professional  qualifications  of  head  and  staff,  and 
the  proposed  plan  of  instruction  must  be  submitted  to  the  rector 
of  the  district  lyc^,  and  the  building  must  be  officially  inspected. 
None  but  the  officially-sanctioned  text-books  may  be  used  in  any 
school,  and  the  school  must  at  all  times  be  open  to  Government 
inspection.  The  ordinary  inspection  of  all  the  private  secondary 
schools  in  a  district  devolves  on  the  rector  of  the  district  lyc^ ; 
he  must  watch  over  the  whole  interests  of  the  scholars,  including 
their  food  and  the  provision  made  for  illness,  and  any  changes 
in  the  staff  or  curriculum  must  be  at  once  notified  to  him. 


The  UNivEBsrry  of  Coimbra.* 

Portugal  has  only  one  university,  which  was  founded  in  1290 
by  the  first  sovereign  who  inherited  the  whole  kingdom  of  "  Por- 
tugal and  Algarve,"  the  same  Don  Denis  who  was  the  benefactor 
of  secondary  instruction.  A  bull  of  privilege  was  issued  at  the 
same  time  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  The  first  seat  of  the  university 
was  at  Lisbon,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  Coimbra  in  conse- 
quence of  town  and  gown  riots  in  1308-09,  making  subsequently 
many  migrations  between  Coimbra  and  Lisbon  before  its  final 
settlement  at  Coimbra  in  1537. 

The  university  has  always  been  closely  connected  with  the 
Crown,  which,  since  the  fifteenth  century,  is  vested  with  the 
making  of  the  statutes  and  the  management  of  the  university 
property.  The  appointment  of  professors  lies  with  the  "  pro- 
tector "  of  the  university,  who  was  generally  a  royal  prince  or  the 
king.  The  present  king  is  protector.  Candidates  are  still  obliged 
to  deliver  a  public  competitive  lecture.  The  university  has  five 
faculties -.—Theology  (8  ordinary  professorships);  law  (15); 
medicine  (13)  ;   mathematics  (8) ;   and  philosophy  (8). 

*  Compiled  from  "Minerva:  Jal^buch  der  gdehrten  Welt"  an4 
Raahdall'B  "Medieval  Universities.** 
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The  academic  year  begins  on  the  Ist  of  October,  and  in  the  year 
1894-95  there  were  1,429  matriculations:  47  in  theology,  541  in 
laws,  148  in  medicine,  118  in  mathematics,  and  386  in  philo- 
sophy.   The  students  still  wear  academic  costume. 

The  university  library  has  nearly  100,000  volumes ;  there  are 
also  institutes  for  normal  and  pathological  anatomy,  physiology 
and  histology,  and  medical  chemistry ;  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories,  astronomical  and  meteorological  observatories,  a 
hospital,  a  musical  institute,  and  geological,  mineralogical, 
ssoological,  botanical,  anthropological,  and  palseontological 
collections. 

The  magnificent  old  university  building  is  most  interesting 
and  perfecUy  preserved. 
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TECHNICAL  INSTRUOTION  IN  PORTUGAt- 

Historical  Introduction. 

Accustomed  to  depend  on  the  markets  of  Castile,  France, 
England,  and  the  Low  Countries,  Portugal  was  for  a  long  time 
susceptible  to  the  reproach  of  lagging  behind  other  coimtries  in 
arts  and  industries.  The  adventurous  life  of  soldier  and  mariner, 
navigation  and  commerce,  seemed  to  be  the  national  vocations, 
and  imtil  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  no 
industries  capable  of  employing  any  considerable  number  of 
hands. 

The  first  technical  schools  were  started  on  the  initiative  of  the  First  Tech- 
great  Marquis  of  Pombal  m  1757,  and  a  Uttle  later  the  "  Real  Casa  ^i^S^l^ool 
Pia "  at  Lisbon  began  giving  manual  training  in  various  trades 
to  the  children  in  its  orphanage.     About  tiie  same  time  the  First  Com- 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  its  foimdation  in  1755,  was  empowered  ™f"^**^ 
by  its  statutes  to  organise  a  system  of  commercial  training,  and      ^ ' 
opened,  in  1759,  a  commercial  school  for  twenty  scholars  over 
fourteen,  giving  a  three  years'  course  of  instruction  in  commercial 
arithmetic  and  accoimts,  the  sole  condition  of  admittance  being 
a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  the  four  elementary,  rules 
of  arithmetic.    This  school  siirvived  the  Chamber,  passing,  on  its 
suppression  in  1834,  imder  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  Lisbon. 

The  general  organisation  of  public  instruction  in  1836,  due  to  Technical 
Manoel  da  Silva  Passos,  inaugurated  technical  classes  at  the  new  ^J^^^^^j 
State  secondary  schools,  giving  instruction  in  applied  chemistry,  aiy  Schoob 
physics,  mechanics  and  natural  history ;  and  in  1844  the  com- 
mercial school  was  annexed  to  the  national  lyc^e  at  Lisbon,  the 
course  being  reduced  to  two  years,  and  the  curriculum  widened 
by  the  addition  of  commercial  geography  and  law,  and  political 
economy.    The  technical  classes  at  the  lycdes  had  a  short  shrift,  Reform  of 
and  Portugal  had  to  wait  till  1852  for  the  first  systematic  organ- 1862  and  tl 
isation  of    technical  instruction.     This  was  founded  on  French  ^f  SwI^t 
and  German  models.    The  instruction  was  to  be  practical  and  and  Oporto 
applied  to  all  trades,  and  was  organised  in  three  courses :  an  Institutes, 
elementary  course  of  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  and  geometry 
and  drawing ;  and  two  technical  courses — ^a  secondary  course 
in  the  elements  of  applied  descriptive  geometry,  chemistry  and 
physics,  model  and  machine  drawing;  and  a    complementary 
course  in  industrial  mechanics  and  chemistry,  industrial  legisla- 
tion and  economics,  and  model  and  machine  drawing.    During 
the  last  two  courses  a  laboratory  traming  was  given  in  chemistry 
and  workshop  instruction  in  metal  and  wood  work.    Techmcal 
instruction  was  placed  and  has  remained  under  the  control  of 
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the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  advised  by  a  special  council,  of  which 
he  was  president,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  departments  of  the  Office  of  Works,  of  the  Director 
and  three  professors  of  the  Lisbon  Industrial  Institute,  and  of 
two  members  of  the  industrial  section  of  the  new  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

An  indiistrial  school  at  Oporto  was  established  with  the  two 
lower  courses  and  a  higher  course  of  appUed  chemistry,  and  an 
institute  at  Lisbon  providing  all  three  coiu'ses,  equipped  with  a 
library  and  industrial  museum  and  a  staff  of  seven  professors, 
and  governed  by  three  coimcils,  one  being  charged  with  the 
scientific  and  one  with  the  administrative  direction,  and  the  third 
with  the  management  of  the  workshops  and  laboratories. 

The  fact  that  commissions  were  executed  for  the  pubUc  in  the 
institute  workshops  led  to  a  protest  from  the  trades  that  its 
competition  was  harmful  to  them,  and  in  1859  the  woj-kshops 
were  closed.  The  next  step  was  the  reform  of  1864,  which 
divided  the  industrial  course  into  two  instead  of  three  sections — 
a  general  section  for  all  branches,  and  a  special  section  for  the 
vai'ious  trades.  The  theoretical  instruction  was  to  be  given 
at  the  Lisbon  and  Oporto  institutes  and  in  local  industrial  schools 
to  be  foimded  in  the  different  provincial  towns ;  and  the  practical 
training  in  Government  establishments,  such  as  the  ai-senals, 
or  in  private  factories  by  arrangement  with  the  owners.  In 
1869  the  commercial  class  at  the  Lisbon  national  ij^  was  closed, 
and  a  commercial  section  added  to  the  Lisbon  Institute,  which 
was  renamed  Industrial  and  Commercial  Institute,  its  work  being 
modified  and  extended  by  a  series  of  decrees  dining  the  period 
1869  to  1898. 

Portugal  shared  in  the  general  impulse  given  to^^hnical  educa- 
tion all  over  the  civilised  world  about  1884  by  the  preparations 
for  the  proposed  technical  instruction  congress  in  France,  the 
industrial  exhibition  at  Saint  Petersburg,  the  development^  of 
technical  schools  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  the 
admirable  report  of  the  English  Royal  Commission  on  technical 
education  of  that  year.  Important  reforms  of  the  commemal 
and  industrial  sections  of  the  Lislx)n  Institute  were  undertaken 
)cal  Indus-  '^  1884  and  in  1886  respectively,  and  the  latter  eighties  at  last 
ial  Schools,  saw  the  provision  of  the  local  industrial  schools,  prescribed  by 
a  clause  of  the  Act  of  1864,  w^hich  had  until  now  remained  almost 
a  dead  letter.  Most  of  them  began  their  careers  as  schools  of 
industrial  drawing,  and,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  (Jovem- 
ment,  which  has  neglected  no  means  for  their  improvement, 
they  have  made  steady  and  rapid  progress,  which  even  the 
financial  restrictions  of  1891  were  powerless  to  retard.  Starting 
with  a  total  of  403  students,  they  had  in  1890-91  2,168  regular 
and  3,943  free  students. 
The  reform  of  the  commercial  section  of  the  institute  was  due 


'o^ross  in 
84. 
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to  the  energetic  propaganda  carried  on  by  the  distinguished 
professor  of  commercial  accounts,  Boderigo  Affonso  Pequito, 
who  persuaded  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  take  up  the  matter, 
undertaking,  if  the  Government  would  make  the  required  reforms, 
to  found  three  pecimiary  prizes  and  organise  a  commercial 
museum.  In  1886  the  curriculum  of  the  industrial  section  was 
reorganised  and  extended,  the  staff  increased,  and  their  salaries 
raised,  cla^  and  leaving  examinations  were  instituted  and  the 
standard  for  admission  raised,  and  workshops  and  laboratories 
established. 

In  1891  a  reform  of   a  very  different  tendency  was  enacted,  „ 
with  the  sole  object  of  reducing  the  expendit\u*e.    It  met  with  a  R^triction 
very  imfavourable  reception  by  the  public  as  well  as  by  the  pro-  of  I89i. 
f  essors  and  students  of  the  institute  ;   and  the  former  never  rested 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  its  revocation  from  the  Grovemment  \mtil, 
not  satisfied  with  some  not  very  vital  modifications  made  in  1893, 
they  succeeded  at  last,  in  1898,  in  obtaining  the  regulations  now 
in  force. 


Administration. 

The  whole  system  of  technical  instruction  was  reorganised 
during  the  years  1897,  1898,  and  1899  :  the  local  industrial 
schools  were  dealt  with  by  a  decree  of  1897  :  the  regulations  of 
the  institute  were  remodelled  in  1898,  and  the  administration 
was  reformed  in  1 899 . 

The  decree  of  1897  retained  the  original  sub-division  of  the 
coimtry,  for  purposes  of  technical  instruction,  into  two  areas- 
north  and  south — and  appointed  an  inspector,  nominated  by  the 
Government,  to  each  area,  charged  with  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  all  technical  and  commercial  schools.  In  1899  the 
Council  of  Technical  Instruction,  established  in  1852,  was  super- 
seded by  a  new  council,  under  the  presidency  of  the  head  of  the 
industrial  and  commercial  department  of  the  OflSce  of  Public 
Works,  consisting  of  the  directors  of  the  industrial  institutes  of 
Lisbon  and  Oporto  ;  of  a  senior  professor  from  the  industrial  and 
commercial  sections  of  both  institutes,  chosen  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  of  three  professors  of  science  from  some  higher  school, 
chosen  by  the  Government ;  of  the  two  inspectors  of  industrial 
instruction,  and  of  the  head  of  the  industrial  sub-section  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Works,  who  acts  as  secretary. 

Local  Industrial  Schools. 

The  object  of  the  local  industrial  schools  was  defined  by  the 
decree  of  1897  as  being  "  to  spread  industrial  training,  to  give 
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the  workman  the  means  of  improving  his  position,  to  develop  his 
intelligence,  and  increase  the  economic  value  of  his  work,  and 
put  him  in  a  position  to  contribute  on  his  own  accoimt  to  the 
increase  of  production/'  The  new  decree  rather  systematised 
the  work  of  the  schools  than  made  any  very  radical  change  in 
them  ;  it  laid  down  a  normal  plan  of  instruction  for  all  the  schools, 
leaving  them  free  to  make  such  modifications  as  were  required 
to  meet  local  industrial  conditions.  The  public  elementary  school 
course  being  quite  inadequate  as  a  preparation  for  the  specialised 
studies  of  the  technical  schools,  it  was  necessary  for  the  latter  to 
provide  a  preparatory  course  as  pai-t  of  their  own  curriculum. 
Each  of  the  three  industrial  courses  are  therefore  divided  into 
two  grades :  a  primary  grade,  with  mstruction  in  Poi-tuguese, 
arithmetic,  and  geometry,  principles  of  physics,  chemistry  and 
natural  history,  and  elementary  drawing,  which  provides  the 
indispensable  general  foxmdation  for  the  technical  com^e  which 
follows,  and  varies  according  to  the  special  object  of  the  training. 

There  are  three  courses  of  instruction  in  the  industrial  schools  : 
(a)  industrial  drawing ;  (6)  trade  course. ;  (c)  industrial  coxu'se. 

The  industrial  drawing  course  gives  two  yeai-s'  insti'uction  in 
elementary,  and  three  in  applied  drawing  for  workmen  and  appren- 
tices of  both  sexes.  The  elementary  instruction  is  supervised  by  a 
Government  commission,  consisting  of  the  inspectors  of  technical 
instruction  and  three  professors  from  the  industrial  schools, 
who  inspect  the  work  of  the  year,  and  the  examination  drawings 
of  two  adult  and  tw.o  junior  pupils  in  each  school — (these  drawings 
are  collected  at  the  industrial  and  commercial  museum  at  Lisbon 
at  the  end  of  each  year) — and  draw  up  reports  on  the  work,  which 
are  distributed  to  the  Government  and  amongst  the  schools  by 
the  inspectors,  and  which  are  valuable  in  maintaining  the  quality 
of  the  teaching. 

The  trade  course  gives  the  manual  training  and  the  theoretical 
teaching  in  connection  with  it,  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
proper  preparation  of  young  people  for  special  trades.  The  special 
trades  taught  in  each  school  vary  according  to  the  locaUty. 

The  industrial  course  is  a  continuation  course  for  workmen  and 
apprentices.  Schools  with  only  the  first  course  are  caUed  schools 
of  industrial  drawing,  the  industrial  schools  have  one  or  both  of 
the  other  courses,  as  well  as  the  drawing  course.  The  following 
table  gives  the  courses,  and  the  special  trade  training  given  in  it  f) 
schools  of  the  southern  district  in  1899. 
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Loealitj. 


Lisbon 


j» 


j» 


» 


Covilha 
Portalegre 

Faro 


Lena  et 
Batalha 

Fanchal 


Nftme  of  Sehool. 


Marquezde 
Pombal 


Aflfonso  Do- 1 
mingues    1 

Principe       / 

Rodrigues  1 
Saropaio   j 

Campos  / 
Mello        \ 

Fradesso  da  T 
Silveira     \ 

Pedro 

Nunes 

Domingos 
Sequeira 

Antonio  An- 
gnstode 
Aguiar 


Connas. 


Tradai. 


Three 
conrses 


Drawing 


Trade  course 

Drawing 

Indnstrial 


ClurDentering,  Cabinet-making,  and 

Wood  Carving. 
Locksmith's  Work. 
Decorative    Painting,     Weaving, 

Bookbinding. 
Carpentering,  Tiocksmith's  Work. 
Decorative  Painting,  Planter  Cast- 
ing. 
Women's  Work. 


Women's  Work,Gold8mith'8  Work. 
Preparatory  course  for  Industrial  Institute. 

Weaving  and  Women's  Work. 
Carpentering,  Locksmith's  Work. 


Drawing 
Trade  course 
Drawing 
Trade  course 
Dra>ving 


Trade  course 
Drawing 

Trade  course 

Drawing 
Trade  course 


Capentering,  Cabinet  -  making, 
LocksmiUi's  Work. 

Rope  and  FisBing  Tackle  Making. 

Carpentering,  Locksmith's  Work, 
Plaster  Cast  Making,  Stone- 
cutting. 

Carpentering  and  CaViinet- making. 


In  the  same  district  there  are  seven  schools  of  industrial  drawing, 
two  of  which  give  a  lace-making  course.    Some  schools  have  also 
a  special  course  for  ship's-engineers,  and  a  course  of  technical  Ship's-Engi- 
chemistry .  The  ship's-engineers'  coiu'se  lasts  four  years,  and  it  may  neers'Coursc 
be  noted  that  the  Marquez  de  Pombal  school  at  Lisbon  has  already 
sent  a  large  number  of  certificated  ship's-engineers  into  the  mer- 
chant marine,  whose  certificates  were  obtained  after  a  practical 
and  theoretical  examination  at  the  naval  arsenal.    The  technical  Course  of 
chemistiy   course  begins  with  a  two  years'  general  course  in  Technical 
theoretical  and  technical  chemistry,  after  which  the  pupil  specialises     ®™>«^T- 
on  the  particular  technical  branch  he  wishes  to  take  up.    The 
length  of  this  special  course  is  not  fixed. 

Time  Table. 
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Architectural  Drawing] 
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Decorative  „        j 

Portuguese  •  -  2  years 
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Geometry  - 
Geojmphy  and  History 

otPoTtugal 
General  Geography 
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Time  Tajxl^— Continued, 


Subjects. 


French  -  -        -  2  years 

Elements     of    Physics 

and  Chemistry  •        •        ,, 
Elements    of    Natural 

History      -        -        -        „ 
Physics  and  Industrial 

Mechanics - 
Industrial  Chemistry   • 


5» 


3 

3 

3 

3 
3 


No.  of     I      Length 
LeMona  in  of 

the  Week. 


1}  hours. 

14 
»i 


Manual  work  for  male  students  never  less  than  five  hours  a  day,  and  for 
female  students  not  less  than  three. 


'  HoUfiS.  '*       \i  L< 

Day  drawing  class,  8  to  9.30  and  9.30  to  11.  ,7    ^  ' 

Evening  drawing  class,  6  to  8. 

Day  trade  course,  male  students,  9.30  to  12.30  and  1  to  3. 

Day  trade  course,  female  students,  9.30  to  12.30. 

Evening  trade  course,  8  to  9.15  and  9.30  to  10.45. 

Laboratory  work,  8  to  10. 

These  hours  are  of  course  modified  to  suit  local  conditions.  In 
the  drawing  schools  the  lessons  are  generally  given  from  8-9. 30 
in  the  morning  and  from  7-9  in  the  evening. 

During  the  tu-st  year  of  the  trade  course  the  teaching  is  made 
as  individual  as  possible ;  after  that  groups  of  from  two  to  five 
pupils  work  together.  All  practical  work  is  done  from  drawings 
made  by  the  pupil  himself ;  the  drawing  follows  the  work  from 
shop  to  shop,  and  is  most  valuable  in  keeping  the  work  as  a  whole 
before  the. student  all  through  the  various  processes  it  undergoes. 

The  instruction  is  gratuitous,  but  students  make  a  deposit  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  which  they  forfeit  if  they  miss 
more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  lessons.  Students  in  the 
chemical  course  pay  five  francs  a  month. 

Leaving  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  schools  are  managed  by  two  councils :  a  school  council, 
consisting  of  the  director  and  all  the  professors,  and  a  financial 
council,  consisting  of  the  director,  the  secretary,  and  one  professor, 
elected  annually  by  the  school  council. 

The  schools  are  supported  by  an  annual  grant,  the  workshop 
earnings,  the  chemical  students'  fees,  and  donations  from  associa- 
tions or  individuals. 

The  staff  consists  of  one  or  two  professors  of  drawing  for  the 
general  course  and  one  for  each  branch  of  applied  drawing ;  a- 
professor  for  each  subject  of  the  trade  course,  and  one  or  two 
workshop  directors.    The  professors  are  nominated  by  the  King 
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after  public  examination.  The  annual  reporta  of  inspectors  and 
directors  are  published  in  the  "  Technical  Instruction  Annual  *  As 
well  as  their  purely  educational  function  the  schools  serve  to  spread 
a  knowledge  of  any  new  inventions  or  improvements  in  methods 
of  manufacture  in  the  local  industry,  by  exhibiting  them  and 
testing  them  either  for  the  Government  or  for  private  persons.  A 
certain  number  of  students  are  chosen  each  year  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  employment  in  the  colonies— a  most  valuable  means]  of 
ensuring  a  supply  of  efficient  colonial  workmen. 

These  schools  occasion  the  Government  an  annual  expenditui'e 
of  nearly  60,000  francs,  besides  the  very  considerable  sums  spent 
on  industrial  museums  and  institutes.    In  spite  of  this  large  Premiacs. 
expenditure  it  has  not  as  yet  been  possible  to  instal  all  the  schools 
in  properly  adapted  buildings.    The  Marquez  de  Pombal  school, 
which  was  founded  by  the  Lisbon  municipaUty  while  it    had 
control  of  the  schools,  is  the  only  one  which  has  buildings  erected 
specially  for  it,  but  the  Government  building  in  which  the  Affonso 
Domingues  school  is  installed  is  very  roomy  and  well  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  the  school.    The  schools  possess  very  valuable  teaching  Teaching 
apparatus,  geometrical  instruments,  models  of    machinery  and  ^*^'^'- 
machines,  scientific  apparatus,  casts  for  the  drawing  schools,  and 
a  very  interesting  collection  of  casts  and  models  of  national  monu- 
ments. 

Visits  to  factories,  museiuns,  and  national  monuments  conducted 
by  the  professors  complete  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools. 

Statistics  of  the  Industkial  Schools  in  the  Southern  District, 

1884- 1899. 


Yeara. 

No.  of 
Students. 

409 

No.  of 
Candidates. 

409 

ExaminatioDB. 
206 

Fawes. 

1 

Failures 

1884-1885  - 

206 

1885-1886  • 

441 

546 

406 

394 

12 

18861887  • 

493 

898 

380 

377 

3 

1887*  1888  - 

635 

1,135 

408 

401 

7 

1888- 1889  - 

1,094 

2,444 

998 

982 

16 

1889-1890  - 

1,445 

3,126 

1,196 

1,164 

32 

1890-1891  - 

2,088 

4,589 

1,803 

1,776 

27 

189M892  - 

1,780 

2,613 

972 

891 

81 

18921893  - 

1,684 

2,577 

872 

842 

30 

1893-1894  - 

2,604 

4,850 

1,800 

1,616 

184 

1894-1895  - 

2,866 

5,571 

2,271 

2,091 

180 

1895-1896  - 

2,809 

5,092 

2,587 

2,384 

203 

1896-1897  - 

2,911 

6,672 

2,969 

2,288 

262 

1897-1808  • 

2,230 

5,388 

2,626 

2,220 

406 

18981899  - 

2,283 

5,839 

2,666 

2,167 

499 

Lisbon  Industtrial  and  Commercial   iNsxrruTE. 

The  institute  has  two  sections,  a  commercial  and  an  industrial.  SohoolOrg 
The  commercial  section  includes  two  courses,  a  secondary  and  a  n^JJiLf^^ 
higher  course,  the  elementary  course  being  given  at  the  Qiamber 
of  Commerce  and  subsidised  by  the  Govei*nment. 
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The  industrial  aection  has  seven  courses :  chemical  artn,  electro- 
technics,  mechanics,  civil  engineering  and  public  works,  mining, 
telegraphy,  and  a  higher  industrial  course.  Besides  the  technical 
subjects,  instruction  is  given  in  mathematics,  ph}^cs,  chemistry, 
botany,  mineralogy,  geology,  political  economy,  English,  and 
drawing. 

Each  course  consists  of  theoretical  and  practical  training,  six 
hours  a  week  being  devoted  to  the  former,  and  drawing  applied 
to  the  special  object  of  the  course.  There  are  periodical  repetition 
classes,  either  oral  or  written. 

The  practical  training  is  given  in  the  laboratories  and  work- 
shops of  the  institute,  or  in  private  factories,  or  in  Government 
factories,  offices,  custom  houses,  etc.  The  specialised  industrial 
training  is  taken  during  the  last  two  years.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  certificates,  the  students,  on  the  completion  of  the  institute 
courses,  must  undergo  a  six  months'  apprenticeship  in  Government 
or  private  works  (the  telegraphists  take  it  in  the  Post  Office), 
during  which  time  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  specially- 
appointed  professors  as  well  as  of  the  heads  of  the  works  in  whicli 
they  are  placed.  The  students  of  the  commercial  course  take 
practical  work  in  the  commercial  office  at  the  institute,  where 
they  are  familiarised  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  business  house. 

The  time-table  and  syllabus  for  all  the  courses  is  drawn  up  ever}' 
year  by  the  Government,  advised  by  the  school  council  of  the 
institute.  Examinations  are  held  in  all  the  it>urses  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  diplomas  of  the  civil  engineering  and  public  works, 
mining  and  telegraphy  courses,  entitle  their  holders  to  employment 
in  the  respective  Government  institutions,  and  the  possession 
of  the  diplomas  of  the  other  com'ses  gives  the  holder  a  preference 
over  other  candidates  for  any  State  employment  connected  with 
them.  The  diploma  of  the  higher  commercial  course  entitles  to 
admission  to  the  Custom  House  and  Foreign  Office,  and  to  appoint- 
ments as  second-class  secretary  of  legation  and  consul. 

There  are  two  classes  of  students — ^regular  students,  who  take 
one  or  more  complete  courses  in  the  regulation  order  and  enter 
for  all  examinations ;  and  occasional  students,  who  choose  what 
subjects  they  will  take.  The  conditions  of  admission  are  the 
same  for  both  classes — candidates  must  present  a  medical  certi- 
ficate that  they  are  suffering  from  no  infectious  disease,  and  must 
have  passed  the  entrance  examination  to  a  national  lyoie,  and 
an  examination  at  any  official  secondary  school  in  Portuguefte, 
French,  geography,  history,  arithmetic  and  plane  geometry, 
elements  of  physics  and  chemistry,  elementary  natural  history, 
and  geometrical  drawing.  The  fifth  year  examinations  of  central 
and  national  lycdes  will  in  the  future  admit  to  the  institute  courses, 
but  until  the  latest  regulations  of  secondary  instruction  aro  com- 
pletely operative,  for  an  interval  of  five  years  from  1898-99,  ft 
special  entrance  examination  will  be  held  at  the  institute.  Stu^fcnta 
pay  a  registration  fee  of  one  franc  for  each  subject  or' part  of  ^ 
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subject  for  which  they  enter,  the  proceeds  going  to  form  a  prize 
fund.    There  are  also  diploma  fees  of  varying  amounts. 

The  director  of  the  institute  is  chosen  by  Government,  and  holds  i)ire;;tor  a 
a  Government  commission,  with  a  salary  of  1,600  francs.     Upon  *^^"- 
him  devolves  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  whole  work- 
ing of  the  institute. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  twenty  first-class  professors,  with 
salaries  of  4,500  francs  ;  of  four  second-class  professors  for  draw- 
ing and  EngUsh,  with  salaries  of  4,000  francs  ;  and  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  commercial  section,  who  ranks  with  the  second 
class. 

Professors  are  appointed  by  public  examination,  and  serve  a 
probationary  period  of  two  years  before  their  appointments  are 
made  permanent.  Five  demonstrators  assist  the  professors  in 
the  practical  work,  and  have  charge  of  the  apparatus  and  material. 
The  workshop  for  instruments  of  precision  has  a  director  of  its 
own. 

All  the  professors  on  the  staff,  with  the  director  as  president,  Council?, 
form  the  school  council,  which  aids  the  director  in  the  scientific 
administration  of  the  institute.  Copies  of  the  council  minutes 
are  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  at  his  request,  or  at  the 
discretion  of  the  director.  The  financial  administration  devolves 
on  a  second  council,  consisting  of  the  director  and  two  professors, 
chosen  annually  by  the  school  council.  The  business  staff  consists 
of  a  secretary,  a  head  clerk,  a  cashier,  and  two  junior  clerks. 

The  institute  is  still  housed  in  the  same  building  in  which  it  Premises, 
was  originally  installed,  which,  in  spite  of  repairs  and  altera- 
tions, is  very  unsuitable  for  school  purposes.  A  large  number 
of  temporary  buildings  have  been  erected  round  it.  The 
workshop  for  instruments  of  precision  alone  possesses  a  fine 
specially-erected  building.  Besides  the  library  and  scientific  and 
technical  collections,  the  institute  possesses  at  present  chemical, 
metallurgical,  and  electro-technical  laboratories,  the  commercial 
oflSce,  workshops  for  wood  and  metal  work,  and  for  instruments 
of  precision,  and  an  electric  lighting  installation.  The  laboratory 
for  testing  building  and  engineering  materials  under  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  is  annexed  to  the  institute.  All  the  collections, 
laboratories,  and  workshops  have  special  Government  grants, 
or  a  certain  portion  of  the  institute  revenues  apportioned  to  them  ; 
they  are  all  well  equipped  with  the  requisite  apparatus,  tools, 
machinery,  and  materials. 

The  Schools  of  Abt  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 

The  school  of  art  forms  part  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  The  School 
at  Lisbon.    It  is  divided  into  eight  schools — drawing,  civil  archi-  iJ^  ^^ 
tecture,  Idstorical  painting,  landscape  paintiiig,  sculpture,  steel 
and  copper  plate    engraving,  wood  engravinsr.  and   industrial 
applications  of  the  fine  arts, 
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Each  sohcol  must  have  an  evening  class  for  drawing  from  the 
nude  or  draped  model. 

The  students  are  ordinary  and  voluntary ;  the  latter  are 
allowed  a  certain  freedom  of  choice  in  their  classes,  but  cannot  be 
exempted  from  the  examinations  in  the  classes  they  select. 
Students  of  both  sexes  are  admitted  on  the  completion  of  then- 
twelfth  year,  if  they  have  passed  a  primary  school  examination, 
^dth  an  extra  examination  in  French  or  a  special  entrance  examina- 
tion. Students  can  be  admitted  to  the  industrial  school  on  passing 
an  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  four  elementary  rules 
of  arithmetic,  and  Erench.  French  is  not  required  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  evening  drawing  classes  for  artisans.  The 
Government  awards  three  travelling  scholarships  for  periods  not 
exceeding  five  years. 

The  management  of  the  school  devolves  on  a  director,  selected  bv 
Government  from  the  staff,  and  a  school  council  of  all  the  pro- 
fessora  under  his  presidency. 

There  are  nine  professors,  with  salaries  of  3,000  francs,  and  foui* 
assistants,  with  salaries  of  1,500  francs.  Professors  are  appointed 
by  public  examination  for  a  probationary  period  of  two  yeai's, 
after  which  their  appointments  are  confirmed.  The  Government 
nominates  the  assistants,  and  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating distinguished  foreignei's  to  professorships.  There  is  a 
secretary,  who  acts  as  librarian  and  cashier. 

In  1898-99  there  were  67  regular  and  222  voluntary  students 
in  the  school,  and  235  students  in  the  artisans'  drawing  class. 

The  Government  grant  amounts  to  79,000  francs. 
The  School        The  school  of  art  at  Oporto  has  a  similar  organisation  to  the 
Ot^ruK^       Lisbon  school,  but  is  on  a  much  smaUer  scale.    There  are  only 
four  professors,  with  salaries  of  2,500  francs. 

The  Lisbon  School  of  Music 

The  Lisbon  School  of  Music  is  divided  into  two  schools —vocal 
and  instrumental  music  and  composition ;  drama. 

Each  school  has  a  director,  and  the  whole  institution  is  managed 
by  an  inspector.  There  are  nine  professors  of  the  first  class,  with 
salaries  of  2,500  francs  in  the  music  school,  and  two  in  the  di-a- 
matic  section,  besides  auxiliary  professors  and  assistants,  and  an 
Italian  master,  who  receives  1,000  francs. 
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'*  Magyarorszdg  neui  volt  haneui  lesz  "  (Hungary  has  not  yet  been,  she 
will  be).— Szi^iCHENYi. 

"What  we  teach  our  children  is  not  half  so  important  as  how  we  teach 
them.  The  things  we  learn  in  school,  we  in  a  great  measure  forget,  but 
the  influence  of  a  good  educational  system  remains  for  ever." — Eotvos, 
(First  Minister  of  Education  in  Hungary,  1848). 

English-speaking  people  are  curiously  ignorant  of  the  proud,  The 
free  nation  occupying  the  plains  in  the  east  of  Europe.    Hungary  HnJiganai 
is  larger  than  the  United  Kingdom,  its  area  being  about  125,000    *  ^""' 
square  miles.     Its  population  is  about  18,000,000. 

Since  the  days  when  the   Hungarians,   under  their  leader 
Arpid,  came  from  the  steppes  of  Asia,  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago,  and  took  possession  of  the  rich  Danube  lands,  they 
have  remained  imconquered,  and  have  retained  their  nationaUty 
and  their  language  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  Turks,  the 
Slavs,  and  the  Germans  to  subdue  and  denationaUse  them.     The 
Magyars  are  the  ruling  race  of  Hungary,  they  form  about  half 
the  population.    Among  the  sixteen  other  nationalities  making 
up  tne  kingdom  are  Germans,  Roumanians,  Croatians,  Servians, 
Bulgarians,  Slavs,  Ruthenes,  Italians,  Armenians.  Gipsies,  and  Hungana: 
others.    These  races  diflFer  in  language,  dress,  manners,  and  Mixed  Ra 
habits,  and  they  form  separate  settlements  in  various  parts  of  ^f^,^®" 
the  country.    The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  predominating  religion. 
There  are  also  Greek  Catholics,  Evangelicals,  Reformea  Church, 
Unitarians,  and  J  ews.   Owing  to  the  variety  of  races  and  languages, 
the  task  of  organising  education  has  not  been  easy.     The  civil 
wars  of  Hungary  also  impeded  educational  progress  in  earlier 
times.    Before  the  advent  of  Maria  Theresa  little  was  done  to 
organise  education.     The  Latin  tongue,  w^hich  the  introduction  Latin  in 
of  Christianity  in  the  eleventh  century  made  the  otKcial  language,  »School8. 
was  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  schools.    Liitin  has  remained 
a  spoken  language  among  cultivated  people  in  Hungary,  in  a 
diminishing  aegree,  until  the  present  time.     Old   Hungarians 
still  occasionally  address  English  strangers  in  Latin.     More  than 
once  friendly  Hungarians,  ignorant  of  German,  whom  I  have 
met  on  a  Danube  steamer,  have  described  to  me  the  fortresses 
and  cathedrals  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
Once  a  tram  conductor,  whom  I  addressed  in  German,  replied 
in  Latin,  and  asked  me  to  use  that  language.     Maria  Theresa  Maria 
seriously  imdertook  the  organisation  of  education  in  Hungary.  Theresa. 
She  appointed  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  tlie 
schools.    She  divided  the  coimtry  mto  districts.     She  caused 
normal  schools  to  be  erected  in  each  district,  and  she  made 
eftbrt3  to  have  common  schools  established  in  every  mrish,  in 
which  reading,  writing,  and  German  were  to  be  taught.    Her 
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zeal  for  education  profoundly  influenced  public  opinion  on  tnd 
German  in     question.     Her  son,  Joseph  II.,  unfortunately  for  education,  had 
the  Schools,    an  antipathy  towards  the  Hungarian  language,  and  among  the 
reforms  which  he  attempted  to  force  on  the  country  he  tned  to 
insist  on  the  exclusive  use  of  German  in  the  schools.     During 
the  Napoleonic  period    Himgarian   schools  degenerated;    the 
Hungarian  language  was  neither  spoken  nor  taught.     Educa- 
tional progress  in  Hungary  has  been  constantly  checked  by  the 
repeated  attempts  of  the  Austrian  Government   to  substitute 
German   for   the  national   speech.      Count    Sz^chenyi,  whom 
Straggle  for    Kossuth  called  "  the  greatest  Magyar,"  was  keenly  afive  to  the 
Notional        Importance  of  a  national  education  for  the  Hungarian  people, 
gnag®'      « "j^g  Dower  of  a  nation,"  he  says,  "  Ues  in  the  number  of  eau- 
cated  heads  it  contains."     He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  foimd- 
ing  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  early  in  the  nineteenth  centur}% 
the  chief  object  of  which  was  the  cultivation  and  development 
of  the  Hungarian  language.    The  language  of  instruction  m  the 
schools  at  the  present  time  is  Hungarian.     Perhaps  this  constant 
j)atriotic  struggle  to  give  Hungarian  language  and  literature  its 
proper    position    in    the    schools,  along  with   the   imperative 
Humanistic    necessity  which  exists  for  teaching  other  languages,  has  made 
rendency  of  the  education  in  Hmigary  too  literary  and  linguistic  in  character. 

The  recent  alterations  in  the  new  curriculum — tan-rend — for 
Secondary  Schools  demand  more  extensive  reading  in  literature 
and  history,  and  increase  the  time  devoted  in  school  to  modem 
languages;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  chemistry  and  drawing 
receive  more  attention,  and  the  time  devoted  to  translations 
of  Hungarian  into  Latin  is  considerably  decreased,  so  probably 
the  balance  is  restored. 

It  has  been  urged  that  for  a  romantic  and  chivalrous  race  like 
the  Hungarians  a  severe  and  practical,  rather  than  a  humanistic, 
education  is  needed.  The  English  visitor,  accustomed  to  the 
formal  and  utilitarian  standard  of  English  Schools,  is  filled  with 
admiration  at  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  which  the  literature 
and  history  teaching  arouses  in  Hungarian  schools  of  all  grades. 
One  is  constantly  reminded  of  Thrmg's  saying  as  one  t^s  to 
Hungarian  school  children :  "  Tlie  transmission  of  life  from  the 
living  through  the  living  to  the  living  is  the  highest  aim  of 
education."  Hungarian  school  children  love  their  country  with  a 
passionate  patriotism,  which  their  school  instruction  keeps  warm 
and  vital.  Before  considering  in  detail  the  two  epoch  making 
Education  Acts  of  1868  and  1883,  which  have  done  so  much  for 
Hungarian  Schools,  it  may  be  weU  to  summarise  some  of  the 
features  in  the  Hungarian  Educational  System,  which  the  English 
visitor  eaimot  fail  to  admire. 

Brief  1.  The  complete  absence  of  any  reUgious  difficulty.      The 

Nummary.  St/ate  requires  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  weekly  to 
religious  instruction.  Special  teachers  give  this  instruction  in 
non-denominational  Schools,  without  rousing  bitterness. 

2.  Organising,  governing,  and  examining  bodies  contain  a  fisiir 
proportion  of  practical  teachers,  consequently  all  difficulties  are 
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taiet  with  practical  insight.  The  chances  of  promotion  to  higher 
oiBce  help  to  give  an  inspiring  flavour  to  the  teacher's  profession. 
The  experiment  of  a  consultative  committee  of  experts  to 
advise  the  Minister  of  Education,  which  is  about  to  be  formed 
in  England,  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  years  in 
Hungary. 

3.  The  examinations  are  chiefly  oral,  therefore  the  examining 
bodies  are  able  to  judge  more  justly  the  powers  of  individuals. 
Constant  written  examinations  encourage  the  worst  evils  of 
cramming,  and  at  best  written  examinations  only  test  about  a 
third  of  tne  pupil's  powers. 

4.  All  grades  of  teachers  are  carefully  trained  for  their  pro- 
fession. There  are  training  schools  for  teachers  of  kindergartens, 
and  training  schools  for  the  professors  of  Secondary  Schools. 

5.  Teaching  is  a  profession,  and  the  women  who  enter  it  are 
recognised  equally  with  men.  The  salaries  and  pensions  of  men 
and  women  teacners  are  eaual,  and  marriage  on  the  part  of  a 
woman  does  not  debar  her  from  continuing  her  profession. 

6.  The  teaching  appears  to  be  largely  humanistic  and  tends  to 
inspire  patriotism,  encourage  literary  tendencies,  and  love  of 
learning.  To  English  teachers,  who  deplore  that  our  educational 
methoos  do  not  foster  a  love  of  literature,  and,  conse(}uently, 
there  is  an  absence  of  the  ideal  in  our  school  instruction,  this 
enthusiasm  aroused  in  Hungarian  schools  compels  admiration. 

7.  The  children's  attendance  at  school  is  excellent.  The 
parents  recognise  the  advantages  of  education  and  are  anxious 
to  co-operate  with  the  State  and  with  the  teachers  in  furthering 
the  weuare  of  their  children.  Fines  for  non-attendance  are  rare. 
The  holidays  are  carefully  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
parents  who  require  their  children's  labour  at  busy  seasons  like 
the  mintage  and  the  harvest.  Contrarv  to  our  sjrstem,  Ae  Primary 
School  holidays  in  Hungary  are  longer  than  the  Secondary 
School  holidays. 

8.  Finally,  in  considering  the  life-product  of  the  educational 
system — the  children  themselves — a  stranger  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  their  eagerness  to  learn,  their  quick  sense  of  humour, 
amazing  retentive  powers,  intense  patriotism,  extraordinary 
facility  for  acquiring  languages  and  charming  manners.* 

After  the  political  changes  of  1849  the  elementary  education  ^^^^^f  i^ 
of  Hungary,  which  hitherto  had  been  in  the  handis  of  various 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  began  to  receive  attention.    Teachers  wero 
sent  for  from  other  countries,  and  attempts  were  made  to  extend 
the  subjects  of  instruction.     When  Hungary  became  again  esta- 


•  At  the  end  of  this  report,  before  the  Appendices,  will  be  found  a  map 
showing  the  percentage  of  the  literate  population  in  Hungary  and  her 
dependencies  m  1890.  The  map  is  basM  on  that  contained  in  the  *' Hun- 
garian Great  Lexicon  Pallas  "  (1896  edition). 
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blished  as  a  separate  kingdom,  primary  education  was  taken 
seriously  in  hand,  and  the  famous  Elementary  Education  Act 
of  1868  *  was  passed. 

To  introduce  supplementary  non-denominational  schools, 
without  disturbing  those  previously  existing,  and  to  establish 
State  control  over  all  Schools,  was  a  task  wnich  required  svm- 

Eathetic  management     A  survey  of  the  Act  of  1868  will  show 
ow  wisely  the  various  difficulties  were  met. 
The  following  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  &mous  Act  of  1868 
regarding  Elementary  Education. 
ObliMLtion         All  parents  and  guardians  are  compelled  to  send  their  children 
andf^^oni  to  school  from  their  6th  to  15  th  year,  imless  special  arrangements 
of  Parents,     ^^^e  made  for  home  education.     Until  the  12th  year  the  child 
must  attend  an  Elementary  School,  and  until  the  15th  a  Revision 
School,   unless  he  has  entered   upon  a  course   of   Secondary- 
Education.    Fines  are  enforced  in  cases  of  non-compliance  with 
this  regulation,  which  are  doubled  in  amount  for  each  successive 
offence. 

Parents  may  choose  the  schools  for  their  children,  or  they  may 
educate  them  at  home.  In  the  latter  case  parents  are  required 
to  show  a  certificate  to  prove  that  their  children  are  oeing 
properly  educated,  and  tne  children  are  required  to  attena 
annual  public  examinations  in  the  public  schools.  Children  who 
are  feeble-minded,  or  otherwise  mentally  defective,  arc  not 
allowed  to  attend  the  Public  Schools. 
Gi-ades  of  The  institutions  which  come  under  the  Elementary  Act  are : 

nnder  Uie  (1)  Elementary  Schools  (NepiskoUk). 

EdiT^ti^^  (2)  Higher  Elementary  Schools  (Felsobb  N^piskoldk). 

Act.  (3)  Citizen  Schools  (Polgdriiskola). 

(4)  Normal  Schools  for  Teachers. 

These  institutions  may  be  public  or  private,  and  they  may 

belong   to  ecclesiastical  bodies,    private    individuals,  societies, 

communities,  or  the  State. 

Reli^ous  All  religious  bodies  may  possess  public  institutions  under  this 

Bodies  and     Xct    They  must  supply  the  funds,  and  they  have  the  power  of 

l^Macational  directing    religious  mstruction,  appointing   teachers,   choosing 

Institutions,  school  books,  and  deciding  the  methods  of  instruction,  provided 

that  they  observe  the  regulations  respecting  the  builchngs  and 

offices,  the  separating  of  boys  and  girls,  the  number  of  cnildren 

under  one  teacher,  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  subjects 

of  instruction  enforced  by  law.      The   obligatory  subjects  of 

instruction  are  Religion  and  Morality,   Reaaing  and  Writing, 

Mental  and  Ordinary  Arithmetic,  Weights  and  Measures  of  the 

Country,  Grammar;    Conversation  and   Memory,   Elementary 

Physics  and  Natural   History,   with   special  attention  to    the 

pupils*   environment;    Geography    and   History    of   Hungary; 

Gardening,  Farming,   and  Agriculture ;    Laws  and  Duties  of 

Citizenship,  Singing,  Gymnastics  and  Military  Exercises. 

The   school  must  ^  be    properly  provided  with  blackboards 

*  t.  cz.  (statute)  xxxviii.,  v.  J.  1868. 
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globes,    maps,    natural    history  pictures,    diagrams,     and    all 
necessary  apparatus. 

The  minimum  school  year  must  be  eight  months  in  villages 
and  nine  months  in  towns. 

Keligious  bodies  may  establish  and  own   Teachers'   Normal  Nomiiil 
Schools,  providing  that  these  institutions  be  attached  to  a  prac-  ^^^^*. 
tising  scnool,  that  the  full  curriculum   of  the  State  Normal  ^^  Reiigia 
Schools  be  adopted,  that  the  students  attend  a  yearly  pubUc  Bodies, 
examination,  the  results  of  which  be  forwarded  to  the  Minis- 
terium,  and  that  the  final  Diploma  Examination  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations. 

Institutions  in  connection  with  religious  bodies  are  under  the 
State  Inspector,  and  if  all  the  State  regulations  be  not  faithfully 
carried  out,  the  Government  has  the  power  to  close  them  and 
substitute  others  in  their  place. 

Individuals    and    societies    may   establish    institutions    for  institation 
elementary  education,  provided  the  persons  directly  concerned  conducted 
in  the  work  are  properly  qualified.     Institutions  founded   and  ^nd  8^^ 
directed    by  private   inaividuals   or    societies   may   be   either 
considered  public  or  private ;  in  each  case  they  must  conform  to 
the  Government  requirements  and  submit  plans  of  organisation 
and  schemes  of  study  to  the  Government  officios. 

Annual  public  examinations  must  take  place  in  all  these 
institutions.  Very  excellent  and  necessary  private  institUuioiis 
may  receive  moral  and  material  aid  from  the  Grovemment. 
Schools  and  institutions  which  are  not  satisfactory  may  be 
examined  and  closed  by  the  Government, 

In  districts  where  religious  bodies  have  not  established  commanit 
schools,  the  Community  is  compelled  to  provide  them.  Schools  Schods. 
provided  by  the  Community  are  non-aenominational  in  cha- 
racter. The  various  religious  bodies  of  a  mixed  community 
rtiay  unite  and  build  a  handsome  common  school,  instead  of 
keeping  up  little  denominational  ones,  in  which  case  the 
religious  instruction  is  given  by  special  external  teachers  from 
the  various  sects.  Exact  details  oi  space,  light,  ventilation  with 
regard  to  the  building,  and  the  separating  oi  boys  and  girls,  are 
specified  in  the  Act. 

Poor  children  receive  books  gratis.  Teachers  are  paid  by  the 
Comiiuinity.  One  teacher  may  not  teach  more  than  80  children 
at  the  same  time. 

The  Community  bears  all  expenses,  and  it  has  the  power  of 
levying  a  separate  school  tax  if  necessary.  All  Commumties  are 
required  to  establish  a  school  endowment,  and  tp  make  it 
increase  from  year  to  year.  In  cases  of  need  the  State  Treasury 
may  be  drawn  upon,  a  certain  portion  of  the  Budget  being  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  Community  Schools. 

If  in  a  district  provided  with  a  Church  School  there  are  thirty  Educatioii 
children  of  anotner  faith,   the  Community  is    compeUed    to  chrid*^^*^ 
estabUsh  a  school  for  them.     If  the  number  be  under  tnirty,  the  Differ^ 
children  must  attend  the  Church  School,  and  extra  rehgious  ReligioM. 
instruction  must  be  piovided  for  them. 
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Elementary  education  is  divided  into  two  parts : 

(a)  Elementary  Education  from  6  to  12.      Child  attends 
daily. 

(6)  Revision  School,  from  12  to  15,  the  child  attends  for 
certain  hours  weekly. 

All  children  must  pass  through  the  six  classes  of  an 
Elementary  School,  with  the  exception  of  those  who,  after  four 
years'  attendance  at  ten  years  of  age,  enter  the  lower  classes  of  a 
school  of  a  hiffher  grade. 

Children  of  12  years  of  age,  having  passed  through  the  six 
years'  course  of  an  Elementary  School,  must  attend  a  Revision 
School  mi  til  they  are  15  yeari^^f  age.  All  school  fees  are 
remittal  when  poverty  hs  pleaded.  ^ 

Children  in  the  Elementary  Schc^l  must  attend  at  least  20 
Jiours,and  at  most  25  hours  weekly./  This  time  includes  ReUgion 
but  excludes  Gyninastics  and  Gardening. 

Children  must  spend  at  least  5  hours  weekly  m  winter  and 
2  hours  weekly  in  summer  in  the  Revision  School  In  addition 
to  the  usual  holidays,  children  over  ten  are  permitted  to  attend 
only  Sunday  School,  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  two  months, 
at  the  busy  seasons,  like  the  vintage,  harvest,  etc. 

The  curriculum  in  the  Community  Schools  is  ^  Uttle  more 
extended  than  in  the  Church  Schools ;  it  includes  General  Geo- 
graphy and  Historv,  practice  in  speaking  the  mother-tongue, 
and  often  a  second  language.  [ 

The  plan  of  studies  is  modified  froin  time  to  time  by  the 
Minister  of  Education. 

The  language  of  school  instruction  must  be  the  child'sm 
tongiie;  and,  in  districts  where  various  language  are^l^ken, 
tochers  are  chosen  who  can  speak  several  languages. 

Towns  of  5,000  inhabitants  or  more  must  estskbUsh  a  Higher 
Elementary  School,  or  a  Citizen  School. 

The  Higher  Elementaiy  School  provides  a  three  years'  course 
for  boys  and  a  two  years  course  for  girls.  Pupils  must  present 
certificates  to  show  they  have  passed  the  six-year  elementary 
course.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Elementary 
Schools,  Penmanship  and  Drawing,  Hungarian  as  a  second 
language  in  districts  where  Hungarian  is  not  spoken,  Higher 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  with  special  reference  to  practical  work, 
Outlines  of  Rural  Economy,  Simple  Bookkeeping,  and  the 
Hungarian  Constitution  are  taught  to  boys.  Girls  learn  Him- 
garian  if  necessary,  Needlework  and  Embroidery,  Phjrsics  and 
Natural  Histor}r,  with  special  reference  to  gardening  and 
women's  occupations.  At  least  18  and  at  most  20  hours  weekly  ^ 
must  be  spent  in  the  Higher  Elementary  School. 

Larger  communities  must  establish  Citizen  Schools  instead  oi 
Higher  Elementarv',  if  they  possess  the  means.  These  schools 
provide  a  six  years  course  mr  boys,  and  a  four  years'  course  for 
girls.  Pupils  must  present  a  certificate  to  show  that  they  have 
passed  through  four  years  of  an  Elementary  School  course. 
Boys  and  girls  must  w  separated ;  one  teacher  may  not  teach 
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more  than  50  pupils  at  a  time.    The  pupils  must  attend  school 
at  least  24  hours,  and  at  most  26  hours  weeMy. 

To  the  subjects  included  in  the  Elementary  plan  of  studies 
Style  and  Literature,  Hungarian  and  German  Languages,  Com- 
mercial and  Statistical  Arithmetic,  Chemistry,  Elements  of  Law 
Drawing,  and  Fencing  are  added. 

French,  Latin,  Music,  and  other  subjects  are  taught  in  addi- 
tion to  the  obligatory  subjects,  according  to  the  means  and 
wishes  of  the  Community. 

The  Minister  of  Education  has  the  power  to  establish  schools 
at  the  cost  of  the  State  whenever  it  is  necessary. 

Trainin£[  colleges  must  be  connected  with  a  Practice  School,  Normal 
in  which  me  theories  laid  down  may  be  put  into  practice.  Schools  fo 

They  must  have  gardens,  where  the  students  may  receive  ^^*"- 
{practical  instruction  in  Agriculture,  and  in  Fruit  and  Vine 
growing. 

Students  must  be  healthy,  and  be  over  15  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  entrance.  They  must  have  passed  through  at  least  four 
of  the  classes  of  a  Secondary  or  Citizen  School 

The  course  extends  over  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
obligatory  subjects  of  study  are  Religion,  Pedagc^,  School 
Metnod,  Geography,  History,  Mother-tongue,  Hungarian,* 
German,  Natural  Science,  with  special  reference  to  Agnculture, 
Rural  Economy,  Gardening,  Agnculture,  Constitutional  History, 
Mathematics  and  Geometry,  Singing  and  Music,  especially  violm 
and  piano  playing.  Gymnastics,  practical  experience  in  teaching. 

Students  must  be   14  years  of  age  on  entering  a  Training  Normal 
College  for  Women,  and  must  have  passed  through  the  Higher  Schools  fc 
Elementary  School.      The  course  lasts  for  three  years.     The  ^^"*«^- 
obligatory  subjects  of  instruction   are    Religion,    Penmanship, 
Drawing,  Mother-tongue,  Grammar,  Hungarian  language,  German 
lan^.  Geography,  History,  PcdagoK^,  ArithiSS  Physics, 
and  Natural  History,  with  special  attention  to  woman's  work 
and  Cookery,  Singing,  Domestic  Economy,  Needlework,  Practical 
experience  m  teacning. 

There  is  no  fee  for  instruction.  The  students  who  live  in  the 
Institute  pay  a  moderate  price  for  board  and  lodging. 

Students  are  examined  each  year.  At  the  end  m  the  course 
a  final  examination  takes  place,  upon  the  passing  of  which  the 
student  receives  a  diploma. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  this  famous  Elementary 
Education  Act  was  passed  in  Hungary  before  universal  education 
became  compulsory  in  England. 

The  school  buifaings  in  Hungary,  particularly  in  Budapest,  g^^j 
are  handsome,  and  are  provided  with  all  modem  conveniences.  BoUdingt 
I  was  taken  into  the  basement  of  a  school  for  1,000  boys  and 
girls,  and  the  hot  and  cold  water  baths  and  the  shower  baths  ,,.^1.- 
were  shown  to  me.    Towels,  and  on-skin  caps  for  the  girls,  were 
provided,  and  an  old  woman  was  in  attendance  to  assist  the 
children  in  their  washing  operations.      I  was  told  that  the 
parents  approved  of  the  baths,  and  that  the  general  standard  of 

*  Jn  ci^8oe  whore  it  is  not  the  mot|ier>toii^e, 
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cleanliness  had  improved  since  their  introduction.  Many  of  the 
schools  have  a  gymnasium,  fitted  up  with  ropes,  ladders,  balls, 
skipping  ropes,  basket  ball,  &c.  There  are  playgrounds  attached 
to  many  of  the  schools,  and  playing  spaces  m  the  corridors  to  be 
used  in  wet  weather.  School  gardens  are  a  necessity,  as  the 
boys  receive  practical  instruction  in  gardening,  fruit  and  vine 
growing,  &c.  The  5th  and  6th  classes  work  in  these  gardens  for 
two  hours  weekly.  The  village  schools  are  often  old-&shioned, 
and  furnished  with  big  uncomfortable  old  desks  and  primitive 
blackboards,  but  even  in  these  schools  were  exceUent  maps  and 
modem  arithmetical  apparatus.  Boys  and  girls  are  taught 
separately  whenever  it  is  possible.  In  schools  attended  by  both 
sexes,  the  boys  are  taught  in  separate  classes  by  men  te^ichcrs, 
and  the  girls  are  in  charge  of  women  teachers. 

The  law  does  not  allow  more  than  80  children  in  a  class. 
The  size  of  classes  varies.  I  have  seen  classes  of  36  and  40,  and 
of  80  and  90  children.  All  schools  contain  a  museum.  In  the 
larger  schools  this  is  a  room  set  apart  and  filled  up  with  glass 
cases,  cabinets,  drawers  for  moths,  beetles,  butterflies.  The 
museum  contains  stuffed  animals  and  birds,  specimens  of  plants, 
and  mineral  and  fossil  specimens.  I  have  seen  stuffed  eagles, 
monkeys,  tigers,  and  sharKs  among  the  specimens.  The  schools 
are  provided  with  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  which 
are  well  fitted  up. 

School  libraries,  a  teachers'  room,  and  a  conference  room  are 
also  a  part  of  the  usual  school  building.  In  many  schools  there 
is  a  studio  for  the  drawing  and  painting,  and  a  chapel  where 
dailv  service  is  held.  This  is  a  characteristic  part  of  Roman 
Catholic  Schools.  In  Jewish  schools  it  is  common  to  find  a 
chapel  for  Saturday  services. 

The  walls  of  the  class  rooms  are  hung  with  pictures  of 
Hungarian  life  and  history,  as  well  as  pictures  of  natural  historj'. 
The  national  life  of  Hungary  profoundly  influences  the  school 
instruction.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  train  Hungarians, 
and  all  concrete  aids  are  employed.  Among  the  characteristic 
Hungarian  pictures  which  adorn  the  walls  of  all  schools  are 
puszta  (plain)  scenes.  A  very  familiar  one  is  the  Hungarian 
well  Avith  its  upright  beams  standing  out  against  the  endless 
plain,  and  the  groups  of  peasants  with  their  water-pots  and 
wine-jars,  and  herds  of  cattle  watering  there  in  the  twilight. 
Then  there  are  pictures  of  csikos  or  cowboys,  in  their  character- 
istic costume ;  market  towns  with  peasants  in  sheepskins  buying 
and  selling;  Hungarian  huts  showing  quaint  mteriors,  and 
painted  wooden  furniture,  with  embroidered  pillows  on  the  bed 
piled  up  to  the  ceiling.  The  Hungarians  love  their  plains  as  a 
Highlander  loves  his  mountains,  and  in  the  Hungarian  poeU, 
particularly  Petofi,  to  whom  the  plains  suggested  a  number  of 
exquisite  poems,  we  get  many  allusions  to  them.  The  Hungarian 
children  learn  and  love  these  poems.  "  You  have  seen  our 
Danube  and  now  you  must  see  our  plains,"  said  a  school  child  of 
ten  to  me,  pointing  out  a  picture  on  the  class-room  wall. 

Vineyards,  Wine-pressing  Scenes,  Wheat  Fields,  Maize  Fields, 
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Tobacco  Plantations,  Ploughing,  Harvesting,  Boar  -  hunting, 
Horse-racing,  and  Danube  noatmg  Water  Muls  are  among  the 
pictures  found  in  the  lower  class-rooms,  along  with  historical 

Pictures  showing  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Hungarian  heroes, 
he  Kindergartens,  too,  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  National 
life. 

The  Needlework  done  in  the  Schools  and  Training  Colleges  Needlewori 
appears  to  be  excessive,  and  injurious  to  the  eyesight  on  account 
of  its  fineness,  but  here  again  one  finds  traces  oi  the  National 
life  in  the  characteristic  Hungarian  embroidery.     The  peasants 
invented  the  designs,  which  are  variations  of  the  tulip,  the  acorn, 
and  the  eye  of   the  peacock's  tail.     These  designs  are  boldly 
worked  in  blue  and  red  on  coarse  canvas  and  the  eftect  is  very 
striking.     The  specimens  of  needlework  and  embroidery  workl 
saw  in  mam^  of  the  girls'  schools  led  me  to  hope  that  the  move- 
ment for  Crirls'   Higher  Education  would  have   the  eftect  of 
lessening  the  amount  of  fine  embroidery  now  done  in  the  schools. 
It   is  considered    womanly    to   strain   the  eyes  over  delicate 
materials  and  microscopic  stitches.      Once  we  had  a  similar 
opinion,  but  we  have  grown  wiser.     There  was  a  good  deal  of 
very  practical  work   in  the  schools  in   the  way  of  Knitting, 
Mendmg,  Darning,  and   Making,  but  the  fine  embroidering  of 
monograms  on  linen,  the  French  designs  on  silk,  the  Chinese 
designs  on  silk  gauze  and  ivory  embroiaeries  looked  so  delicate 
that  it  seemed  incredible  that  fingers  had  touched  them.     The 
girls  were  in  many  instances  convinced  that  the  old  Hungarian 
peasant  work  was  much  more  sensible. 

In  one  school  they  showed  me  specimens  of  old  Hungarian 
patterns  and  said,  "We  like  it  so  much  better  than  modem 
needlework."  Among  the  striking  educational  exhibits  in  the 
Hungarian  Exhibition  in  Budapest,  1896,  were  the  needlework 
and  embroidery  from  the  Girls'  Schools  and  Training  Colleges. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  excellent  Chip-carving,  SlOyd  and  Clay 
Modelling  from  the  Boys*  Schools  and  Training  Colleges. 

The  visitor  to  Hungarian  Schools  cannot  help  being  impressed  Lan^wge 
by  the  Language  Teaching.  The  national  speech  is  thoroughly  T**^'""8- 
taught  throughout  the  school,  and  in  the  3rd  class  from  the 
bottom  the  teaching  of  a  second  language  begins.  In  districts 
where  Hungarian  is  not  spoken,  Magyar  is  the  second  language. 
In  Hunganan-speaking  aistricts,  German  is  taught  from  tne 
3rd  class  upwards.*  1  believe  Hungary  is  the  only  country  in 
Europe  where  a  second  language  is  a  recognised  part  of 
elementary  instruction.  During  the  Exhibition  of  1896  I  was 
visiting  a  Training  College  for  women  teachers,  in  which  much 
confusion  prevailed.  In  apologising  for  the  state  of  aftairs,  the 
teachers  explained  that  90  little  girls  had  just  arrived  in 
company  with  their  teachers  from  a  district  where  Servian  was 
spoken.  The  children  were  to  be  taken  to  the  Exhibition,  and 
tne  Training  College  was  to  house  them  all  during  their  visit. 

The  Schools  and  Colleges  in  the  capital  were  used  as  hotels 
for  the  country    teachers    and    children  who   flocked  to  the 

♦  The  classes  are  numbered  from  the  bottom  of  th^  school, 
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Exbibation  aided  by  the  (jruverument.  The  children  were  chosen 
on  their  ability  to  speak  Hungarian,  and  the  90  little  girls 
were  examinea  by  tne  College  teachers  in  this  languaji^e  on 
their  arrival.  I  watched  a  German  lesson  in  a  Budapest  School 
which  I  visited  with  the  Inspector  in  1899.  The  class  consisted 
of  60  little  girls  of  8  years  ot  age  in  Class  III.  The  lesson  was 
conducted  in  German.  The  chudren  read  a  simple  story  of  the 
fox  and  the  eagle,  and  discussed  it  with  the  teacher.  The 
Inspector  held  a  conversation  with  them  in  German ;  sometimes 
he  nad  to  make  explanations  in  Hungarian,  but  on  the  whole 
they  imderstood  him. 
iiri8»  until  1895*  and  1896+  all  Girls*  education  in  Hungry  came 

kiacation.  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act.  The  large  educational 
establishments  in  the  towns  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of 
girls  are  graded  in  the  following  manner : — 

4  Elementary  Classes.    Pupils  from  6  to  10. 

4  Citizen  (Polgari)  Classes.    Pupils  from  10  to  14. 

Sometimes — 

6  Higher  Girls'  Classes.    Pupils  from  10  to  16. 

4  Training  Classes  for  Teachers  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

Students  from  14  to  18. 

5  Training  Classes  for  Teachers  in  Higher  Elementary 

and  Citizen  Classes.    Students  from  18  to  21. 

The  language  and  literature  teaching  is  often  extremely  good 
in  these  schools.  Of  modem  languages,  French  and  German 
are  taught  and  sometimes  EnglisL  It  is  common  for  rich 
£Eimilies  to  have  an  English  governess  merely  to  speak  English 
to  the  children.  There  are  at  present,  in  Buaapest  alone, 
between  three  and  four  hundred  English  .girls  so  employed. 
It  is  not  a  desirable  position.  The  chudren  all  go  to  school,  or 
have  Hungarian  teachers  to  prepare  them  for  the  public  exam- 
inations, and  the  English  girls*  duties  are  usually  to  walk  with 
their  pupils  to  school  and  to  talk  English  to  them  at  home  when 
th^  are  not  engaged  with  other  lessons. 
ngliBh  1  was  present  at  the  oral  public  examination  in  English  in  the 

xaioination  4th  class  of  a  Girls*  Higher  School.    The  pupils  were  14  and  had 
I  Hungary,  j^^j^  learning  English  for  one  year.    There  were  perhaps  60  girls 
present ;  they  were  dressed  as  for  a  festival  in  white  gowns  and 
coloured  sasnes.      The  hall    was    crowded  with  parents  and 
friends.    The  entire  examination  was  conducted  in  English. 

"  Why  do  you  come  to  school  ?  **  asked  the  examiner  of  the 
first  girt  "  We  come  to  school  to  learn.  We  learn  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  G^ographv,  History,  Drawing,  Singing,  and  other  things. 
We  also  learn  to  play  the  piano,'*  was  the  reply. 

"  How  do  you  write  a  letter  ?  **  was  another  query.  The  second 
girl  replied,  *'  I  sit  down,  I  take  a  note-paper,  I  take  a  pen.  I 
write  my  thoughts.  I  put  the  note-paper  m  the  envelope,  Uien 
I  affix  a  stamp,  and  I  send  my  letter  to  the  post.** 

The  reading-books  were  opened  at  random  by  the  exammer, 
and  a  third  gurl  was  required  to  read  the  story  of  the  boy  that 

*  Universities  opened  to  women.         t  Qirls'  gymnasium  ostabliah^. 
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liked  play.  Another  rirl  was  required  to  relate  the  story  of  the 
Husbandman  and  the  Wolf,  which  she  did  in  very  exact  language. 
One  child  recited  Kingsley  s  poem,  **  I  once  had  a  sweet  little  doll, 
dears,"  after  which  she  gave  a  correct  little  biography  of  Kingsley. 
Another  recited  Tennvson's  "  What  does  little  birdie  say  ? "  and  a 
third  recited  Longfellow's  "  Rainy  Day."  Various  questions  on 
grammar  were  answered,  such  as  tne  plural  of  boy,  child, 
foot,  window,  &c.,  comparisons  of  adjectives,  conjugations  ot 
verbs,  &c.  I  was  told  that  the  Direct  Method  was  used  in  the 
early  stages  of  teaching  languages.  The  examiner  was  a 
Hungarian  lady  who  had  lived  for  some  years  in  England.  She 
spoke  so  perfectly  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell  that  she 
was  not  English.  Only  English  was  spoken  during  the  whole 
examiuation,  which  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Literature 
is  associated  with  the  language  teaching  from  the  earhest  stage. 
The  following  gives  the  chief  contents  of  the  German  reading- 
books  used  during  the  first  three  years  of  instruction  in  German, 

1st  Reading-Book — 

1.  Selections  of  stories  from  Grimm  and  Lessing's  fables. 

2.  German  and  Hungarian  sagas.     (Siegfried  and  Attila.) 

3.  Greek  hero  sagas. 

4.  Poems  from  Uhland,  Riickert,  MtlUer,  &c. 

5.  German  proverbs,  epigrams,  and  riddles. 

2nd  Reading-Book — 

L  Fables  and  stories  from  Bechstein,  Grimm,  and  Lcssing. 

2.  Legend  of  William  Tell. 

3.  Stories  from   Herodotus  and  stories  from   Egyptian 

History. 

4.  Stories  of  Mahomet. 

5.  Stories  of  the  Crusades. 

C.  Poems  from  Schiller,  Rtickcrt ,  IThland,  &c. 

3rd  Reading  Book — 

1.  Stories  from  Bechstein,  Herder,  Hebel,  &c 

2.  The  Nihelangen,  of  Uhland. 

?,.  Alexander  the  Great,  by  Bassler. 

4.  Roland  in  the  Rtmeeval  Valley.     Klopp. 

5.  King  Frederick  at  the  Kyffhduser.     Bechstein. 
G.  The  Singerfu  of  the  Warthiivg.     Richter. 
Karl  the  Great.     Rtickcrt. 

How  fhe  Uai\garianf<  won  their  Land.     Markus. 
Williani  the  Conqueror^  according  to  No^rmav  Chronicle 
T]a>  Maid  of  Orleans. 

These  literary  extracts  open  up  the  culture  of  bygone  ages, 
and  help  to  deepen  the  historical  interest  of  the  children,  and 
present  as  well  models  of  style,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  more 
thorough  study  of  literature  in  the  higher  classes. 

The  buildings  of  the  Normal   Schools   for  women   teachers  g^*jj^l 
impressed  me  greatly.     I  found  ten  or  twelve  piano-rooms  in  BnildinKs 
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some  of  them,  tor  Music  is  considered  an  essential  qualification 
in  a  teacher.  The  studios  for  Drawing  and  the  lecture-rooms 
and  laboratories  for  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  these  institutions 
were  admirably  arranged  and  fitted  up.  For  recreation  and 
exercise  there  was  a  Gymnastic  Hall  fitted  up  with  Stilts,  Clubs, 
Balls,  Skipping-ropes,  &c.,  and  there  was  always  a  concrete 
courtyard  capable  of  being  flooded  in  winter  for  skating. 
Dramatic  representations  of  classical  plays  is  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment in  these  institutions,  and  one  rarely  finds  a  Normal  School 
that  is  not  provided  with  a  stage  and  theatrical  conveniences. 
In  the  spring  and  summer  there  are  plenty  of  walks  and 
excursions, 
inder-  The   Kindergartens  of  Hungary  are  among  the  best  in  the 

irtens.  world.  They  may  be  classed  with  some  of  the  Swiss  and 
American  Kindergartens  in  point  of  excellence.  Their 
history  is  interesting,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Hun 
garians  attribute  their  earliest  efforts  m  the  training  of  little 
children  to  English  influence.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the   Countess  Therfese   Brunswick  came  to  England,  and   was 

Erofoundly  impressed  by  the  infant  schools  of  Wilderspin.  She 
ad  previously  spent  some  years  at  Yverdim,  and  haa  become 
acquainted  with  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi.  She  returned  to 
Hungary  eager  to  organise  infant  education  in  her  native  land ; 
the  moment  was  ripe  for  the  attempt,  for  Count  Szechenyi  had 
already  begun  his  reforms,  which  ended  in  the  creation  of  modem 
Hungary.  The  Countess  of  Brunswick  secured  the  co-operation 
of  powerful  sympathisers,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  m  Buda 
in  1828  the  first  infant  school.  Others  quickly  followed,  and  an 
association  was  founded  in  1836  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
infant  education,  of  which  body  Louis  Kossuth  was  a  member. 
These  schools  were  at  first  called  "  angels'  gardens,"  but  the  influ- 
ence of  Froebel  soon  made  itself  felt  m  Hungary,  and  the  infant 
schools  took  over  the  name  and  methods  of  the  Kindergarten. 
A  Normal  School  for  training  infant  teachers  was  founded  as 
early  as  1837.  The  German  idea  entirely  dominated  the  early 
Kindergartens,  but  the  Hungarians  were  not  slow  to  recognise 
the  futility  of  slavishly  following  German  traditions,  and  they 
soon  succeeded  in  making  their  Kindergartens  purely  national  in 
character,  while  retaining  the  spirit  oi  Froebel's  teaching.  In 
1875  the  Kindergartens  were  recognised  by  the  State  as  a  definite 
branch  of  public  instruction. 

In  1891,  according  to  the  Act*  for  the  training  of  little 
children,  attendance  at  a  Kindergarten  is  compulsory  for  all 
children  between  the  third  and  sixth  years.  This  regulation  is 
more  strongly  enforced  in  the  country  and  villages  than  in  the 
large  towns,  where  facilities  exist  for  private  tuition.  The  lan- 
guage, songs,  and  games  used  in  the  Kindergarten  are  now 
entirelv  national  in  character. 
Village  I  visited  a  village  Kindergarten  this  year  (1899).      The  village 

Kinder-         lay  among  vineyards  in  a  celebrated  \vine  district  on  the  Danube. 

♦  Statute  XV,  I8di. 
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In  front  of  the  building  was  a  large  canvas  tent  covering  a  great 
patch  of  sand,  and  here,  sheltere<l  from  the  sun,  were  fifty  bare- 
legged mites  pla}ang.  They  played  games  which  were  character- 
istic of  the  district.  There  was  a  mnd  game,  and  the  children 
imitated  the  wind  which  blew  the  boats  along  the  Danube. 
There  was  a  game  of  making  wine-casks.  Groups  of  children 
formed  the  casks  and  the  other  children  walked  around 
hammering  in  imaginary  nails,  while  other  children  cut  down 
imaginary  trees  to  make  the  casks.  There  were  150  children  in 
this  Kindergarten.  They  were  all  in  charge  of  one  qualified 
teacher  and  her  little  maidservant.  Everybody  admitted  that 
the  staff  was  small,  but  they  urged  that  it  was  a  poor  district. 
The  town  Kindergartens  are  well  staffed  and  fitted  up  with  all 
necessary  apparatus.  The  influence  of  Hungarian  life  and 
history  is  shown  clearly  in  the  Kindergarten  games  and  songs,  influence  ol 
One  game  represented  the  shepherds  taKing  care  of  their  herds  National 
on  the  plains  and  guarding  them  from  the  wolves  which  come  Jj^^^^ 
down  from  the  mountains.  Traces  of  the  Hungarian  struggles 
with  the  Turks  come  out  in  these  games.  Weary  soldiers  march 
to  fight  the  Turks,  and  they  halt  at  a  village,  footsore  and  hungry. 
The  village  rouses  into  activity,  and  the  baker,  the  wine-presser, 
the  housewife,  the  tailor  and  the  shoemaker,  all  set  to  work  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  house  the  soldiers. 

The  Kindergarten  pictures  and  occupations  all  show  the 
influence  of  the  national  life.  There  is  very  little  prepared 
material;  ordinary  carpenters*  shavings,  which  the  village 
children  bring  from  the  carpenters'  workshops,  are  made  into 
characteristic  wells,  buckets,  wagons,  riddles,  sieves,  etc.  Straw 
is  used  to  make  beehives,  bags,  baskets,  and  frames.  Walnut- 
shells,  and  old  matchboxes  and  corks  are  made  into  scales, 
windmills,  Hungarian  carts,  ploughs,  chairs,  tables,  spinning- 
wheels,  water-mills,  houses,  fences,  wells,  and  in  one  instance  I 
found  a  whole  Hungarian  model  village  made  without  any 
elaborate  material.  In  the  town  Kindergartens  the  classes  were 
much  smaller  than  in  the  villages.  I  found  a  class  of  five-year-old 
children  sitting  on  benches  out-of-doors  under  the  acacia  trees, 
building  with  Gift  III.;  they  smiled  at  us  and  cried  out  "  Isten 
hozta  "  ("  God  has  brought  you  "),  and  they  showed  the  bridges  to 
cross  the  Danube,  the  wells  to  get  water  on  the  plains,  the  mills 
to  grind  corn,  etc.,  which  they  had  built.  "  Istcri  vcle  "  ("  God  be 
Avith  you ! ")  they  cried  to  us  in  chorus  when  we  left  them. 
In  connection  with  some  of  the  Kindergartens  in  Budapest  arc 
classes  for  training  Kindergarten  teachers.  These  must  be 
trained  for  two  vears.  Canaidates  must  have  passed  the  four 
classes  of  the  Citizen  Schools.  They  must  be  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  possess  a  clear  voice  and  a  good  musical  ear. 
iTiey  must  be  well  formed  and  healthy  and  have  patience  and 
svmpathy  with  little  ones.  Their  studies  include  Languages, 
literature,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Hygiene,  Psychology,  Metnod  ot 
Teaching,  Geometry,  Drawing,  Songs  and  Violin-playing.  All 
the  Kindergarten  teachers  play  the  violin.  In  the  Kindergarten 
games  and  songs  the  teacher  is  leader;  she  marches  first,  playing 
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her  violin,  and  the  children  follow  singing.  However  large  the 
classes  are  in  Hungarian  Kindergartens — and  I  have  seen  classes 
of  seventy  children — they  all  join  in  the  ^ame,  the  teacher 
leading  them  and  playing  the  music.  In  English  Infant  Schools 
it  is  very  common  for  ten  or  twenty  children  to  come  out  and 
sedately  pW  the  game,  while  the  rest  sit  still  in  the  desks  and 
watch.  This  is  a  relic  of  the  old  idea  of  school  discipline,  which 
will  not  admit  natural  play  as  a  part  ot  schoolroom  life.  A 
Kindergarten  teacher  in  Hiingary  is  not  considered  quaUtied 
until  she  is  18 ;  if  her  training  be  completed  before  this  age  she 
is  regarded  as  a  helper.  I  spent  a  da^  in  a  Kindergarten  Teachers' 
Training  School  during  the  exammations.  These  were  chiefly 
oral.  A  committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  listening  as  the 
examiner  put  questions  to  some  of  the  candidates  on  the 
pedagogy  of  Comenius.      In    the  garden  we  found   some   20 

S'rls  with  their  violins  practising  the  national  songs  of 
ungary.  They  marched  round  the  garden  singing  and 
playing  in  chorus,  until  they  were  called  in  to  meet  the 
examiner.  All  Kindergartens  must  have  open  playing  spaces, 
shaded  with  trees.  Chddren  under  three  may  be  admitted,  but, 
as  the  regulation  quaintly  state,  "  not  in  swaddling  clothes." 

The  Secondary  Schools  of  Hungary  during  the  two  previous 
centuries  were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
instruction  was  given  in  "bad  Latin."  Admirable  as  this 
method  was  for  shutting  the  pupil  ofi*  from  living  knowledge  ot 
the  world  and  mankind^  it  was  bad  for  educationalprogress,  and 
bad  for  the  national  language  and  literature.  Tne  study  of 
Greek  was  totally  neglected,  which,  as  Dr.  Reich  points  out, 
made  matters  worse.  For  Hungarians,  "naturally  inclined  as 
they  are  to  grandiloquence  and  redundancy,  both  of  words  and 
thought,  the  study  of  Latin  Uterature,  untempered  by  that  of 
Greek,  was  in  many  ways  harmful."  Latin  ceased  to  be  the 
official  language  in  1825,  and,  as  we  have  seen.  Count  Sz^chenyi 
and  patriots  like  himself  laboured  strenuously  to  make  Hun- 
garian the  national  speech. 

In  184a_Greek  became  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  Gynmasium 
(classical  school)"  ffoffi  lirer  3rd  to  "8th  class.*  In  1860  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  Greek  were  reduced,  and  later  the 
subject  was  left  for  the  Inspector  to  decide  whether  it  should  or 
should  not  be  taught.  In  1871,  Minister  Pauler  introduced  it 
again  as  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  State  Secondary  Schools, 
and  this  remained  in  the  Act  of  1883.  The  agitation  against 
the  compulsory  teaching  of  Greek  which  arose  afterwards  was 
the  result  of  an  attempt  to  remove  the  sharp  distinction  between 
the  Gymnasium  and  Realschule.  It  was  urged  that  the 
removal  of  the  compulsory  teaching  of  Greek  would  be  the  first 
step  in  unifying  the  two  schools,  and  of  merging  their  ideal  and 
practical  aims.  The  question  of  the  teaching  of  Greek  in  the 
Secondary  Schools  was  discussed  in  Parliament  in  1889  for  nine 


*  The  classes  are  numbered  from  the  bottom  of  tho  school.     One  year 
is  spent  by  the  pupil  in  each  successive  class. 
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whole  days,  the  ultimate  decision  being  that  the  language  must 
be  sacrificed. 

Uistirrical  Sketch  of  Secondary  Education  in  Hungary. 

The  State  issued  a  command  during  the  time  of  the  great 
Hungarian  Exhibition  in  1896,  that  every  Secondary  School 
should  write  and  publish  its  own  history  from  its  early  beginnings. 
This  valuable  material  has  not  yet  been  fully  worked  out.  Tne 
collected  monogi-aphs  will,  however,  provide  the  future  historian 
of  Hungarian  education  with  a  rich  store  of  &cts. 

Before   the   days   of  Maria  Theresa   the   churches    founded,  Chimsh 
controlled,  and  carried  on  the  schools.     The  chief  aim  of  these  Secondary 
Schools  was  to  preserve  the  religious  faith  and  to  train  reUgious  Schools. 
t<3achers.     The  teachers  were  clerics,  the  instruction  was  in  the 
Latin   tongue,  and   there  was  no    sharp    distinction    between 
Secondarv  Schools  and  Universities. 

After  the  Reformation,  Lutheran  Schools  came  into  existence,  ^^^^iJ 
and  a  wholesome  rivalry  was  created  between  the  Schools  of  the  and  Foreig^ 
Jesuits  and  those  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which  had  a  salutary  ideas, 
eflect  on  education.     This   influence,  combined  with  Western 
educational  ideas,  introduced  by  Hungarians  who  had  studied 
abroad,  tended  to  make  the  education  humanistic  and  classical 
rather  than  wholly  religious.     The  national  character  of  education 
was  not  developed  to  any  extent  at  this  period.     It  is,  however, 
remarkable   that  owing  to   the  strifes  of  civil  wars  and  foreign 
influences  the  national  character  was  not  wholly  lost.  . 

The  Ratio  Educationis  (1777)  and  the  educational  endowment  JjJ'^  ^y* 
known  as  the  Hungarian  Educational  Fund*  are  two  remarkable  and  Hun- ' 
creations  in  connection  with  the  educational  activity  at  the  time  garianEduc 
of  Maria  Theresa.     A  whole  series  of  new  educational  institutions  ^^®"  Fund, 
sprang  into  existence  under  this   Queen's  inspiring  influence, 
including  law  and  military  schools,  and  State  Inspectors  were 
appointed.     Laws  concerning  schools  had  existed  as  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  these  had  to  do  only  with  the  endowment 
and  equipment  of  schools  for  the  nobility. 

In  1777  the  first  part  of  the  Ratio  Educationis  appeared 
under  the  title :  Ratio  Educationis  Totiusque  Rei  Literance  per 
Regnum  Hungarian  et  Provincias  eidein  adnexas.     Tonius  /. 
Vind^boncBy  MDCCLXX  VII,    The  second  and  completed  edition 
of  the  Ratio  appeared  in  1806 ;  this  contained  the  outlines  of 
the  educational  system  which  existed  until  1848.     The  Protestant  Independ- 
bodies  received  freedom  in  church  and  school  matters  in  1790.  ?^®®  j^^^ 
They  did  not  recognise  the  Ratio.     The  Greek  Oriental  Church  chS^es. 
received  the  same  freedom  in  school  matters  by  the  law  of  1868. 

TYmYml  Ratio  Educationis  (1777-1806)  decreed   that   the  Grades und< 
Secondary  School  should  consist  of  three  grades,  and  the  course  first  Ratio, 
should  last  seven  years. 

I.  Lower  Latin  School  (Grammatical)...    Three  years. 

II.  Middle  School    Two  years. 

III.  Philosophical  School Two  years. 

*  "Dieser  Studienfond  wurde,  1773,  aus  den  cingezogenen  Giitern  der 
aufgehobenen  JeHuitenkoUegien  gebiJdet  und  durch  sonstige  Konigl. 
Donation  und  Privatstiftungen  vennehrt  Der  Studienfond  betragt 
gegenwartig  bei  zwanzig  Millionen  Gulden."— Dr.  M.  K&rm4n. 
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Latin  was  the  predominating  subject. 

In  the  reign  ot  Joseph  II.  a  re-action  set  in,  and  an  agitation 
arose  for  the  Hungarian  language  to  be  the  medium  of  mstnic- 
tion.  The  Reformed  Churches  used  Hungarian  mstead  of  Latin 
in  their  schools  at  an  early  date,  but  it  was  not  until  1844  that 
the  Government  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  nation  in  this  matter 
and  ordered  the  mother-tongue  to  be  the  universal  means  of 
instruction, 
iecond  Katio  The  Second  Ratio  Educationis  (1806-1848)  was  only  a 
^cationis,  further  edition  of  the  first.  This  also  considered  the  Secondary 
Schools  to  be  three-graded,  and  the  course  was  extended  to 
eight  years — 

I.  Little  Classical  School       -        -        -  Four  years. 
II.  Greater  Classical  School  or  Humanistic 

School Two  years. 

III.  Philosophical  School         -         -         .  Two  years. 

In  this  document  we  find  German  and  Hungarian  are  to  bo 
taught  to  those  pupils  who  wish  for  it. 

In  1848  the  Education  Minister  Baron  Joseph  Edtv5s  wished 
to  reform  the  Educational  system,  especially  the  curriculum  of 
Secondary  Schools.  The  political  oisturbances  of  the  time 
checked  his  endeavours,  and  when  peace  was  proclaimed  the 
Austrian  Government  introduced  foreign  methods.  In  1849 
appeared  the  "  Outlines  of  the  organization  of  the  Gymmisien 
und  Realschulen  of  Austria."*  This  law  existed  imtil  1860,  and 
all  public  schools  had  to  submit  to  it. 

According  to  these  Outlines  the  Secondary  Schools  were  two- 
graded  : — 

I.  Lower  School. 
II.  Upper  School. 

Classical  languages  were  the  centre  of  instruction  and  Greek 
was  compulsory.  The  mother-tong«:0~^as  the  medium  of 
instruction;  this,  however,  meant  jSPerman.  In  districts  purely 
Hungarian,  the  German  language  was-^n  obligatory  subject. 
The  leaving  examination  of  tne  pupils  and  the/  examinations  of 
the  teachers  were  conducted  in  the  German  language. 

A  remarkable  novelty  in  this  law  was  the  ReaUchvle  consist- 
ing of  six  classes.  The  aim  of  this  school  was  to  prepare  boys 
for  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  and  to  give  the  pupils  a 
broad  general  knowledge  without  Latin  and  Greek.  In  some 
instances  the  Realschulen  consisted  of  four,  three,  and  even  two 
classes  and  combined  with  the  Primary  and  Citizen  Schools. 
Attempts  at  combining  Classical  and  Modern  Schools  were  made, 
and  an  Under-Modern-Classical  School  was  tried  in  which  some  of 
the  modern  subjects  made  way  for  the  elements  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  Hungarian  Government  wanted  various  alterations 
in  this  Scheme  of  education  thrust  upon  them,  but  only  slight 
modifications  were  admitted.  Baron  Jos.  EotvOs,  who  succeeaed 
in    reforming    Primary    Schools,    wished    to    have    one    great 

^"Entwurf  der  Organisation  der  Qjrmnasien  and  Realschulen  in 
Oesterreich." 
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Secondary     School   of    three    grades,    Little    School,    Great  Attempt  u> 
School,  and  Lyceum,  and  nine  classes,  in  which  the   modem  un^j^odern 
and    classical    elements  combined.      He  died    before  he  hadg^^^j^f^' 
completely  worked  out  his  scheme,  and  his  reforms  were  never  Bbidd  J. 
completed.  Eotvs*. 

The  following  is  his  scheme : — 

Scheme  for  Combined  Classical  and  Modem  Secondary  ScImJoI. 
Baron  Eotviia,  1868. 


Religion  * 
Hungarian 

Qerman  ■ 

Geogrft|>hy 
History  - 
Matheniatifd  - 
Physics   - 
Chomintiy 
Natural  Hiatoty 
Drawing 
Geometry  and  Fri 


W^i 


ntmg  - 


Optional  Subjects  - 


Secondary  School 

Little  School. 


L    iL  in.  rv. 


Lyceum. 


V.    VI.    VII.    Vni.    IX. 


^Mf 


Lsi 


This  reform  was  too  bold  for  the  other  statesmen,  and  the 
Keformed  Church  feared  the  expenses,  so  the  scheme  fell 
through. 

The    following    minister,    Pauler,    accepted    the    Austnan 
"  Outlines "    with    certain    modifications,    out    this    was    not 
satis^tory.     Reform    was  wanted  on  new  pedagogical    linos,  inform  on 
The  instruction   must  correspond  with  the  age  and  capacity  of  Pod«gogic»l 
the  children,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  must  be  based  on     *" 
psychology.     So  the  new  scheme  of  1879  appeared,  which  was 
complet<«  by  the  famous  law  of  1883. 

These  changes  only  refer  to  the  State  Schools.  The  various 
schools  controlled  by  religious  bodies  other  than  State,  had  their 
own  schemes  for  instruction.  The  State  laws,  however, 
influenced  them  indirectly  by  raising  the  whole  public  feeling  or. 
matters  educational. 

The  language   of   instruction  during  this  time  was  chiefly  Langm«^  of 
Latin,  the  school  books  were  written  in  Latin,  and  the  mother  '""""tw- 
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tongue  was  only  used  in  lower  classes  until  the  boys  could  read 
Latin.  All  conversation  in  school  was  carried  on  in  Latin. 
Certainly  Joseph  IL  wanted  to  make  German  the  language  of 
the  schools,  but  he  only  succeeded  in  districts  where  the  German 
element  predominated.  The  professors  were  in  many  instances 
unacquainted  with  German,  therefore  Latin  again  recovered  its 
sway  after  the  temporary  check.  Later,  there  was  much  uncer- 
tainty and  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  language 
was  used.  The  Protestants  used  Hungarian  in  their  schools  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  held 
to  Latin  up  to  the  midole  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
Government  discontinued  its  use  in  schools. 

The  Secondary  Schools  were  full  of  contradictions  owing  to 
religious  difterences.  In  1867  out  of  146  Classical  Secondary 
Schools  only  twelve  were  entirely  controlled  by  the  State. 

The  Catholic  State  Schools  were  completely  under  the  control 
of  the  State.  The  non-Catholic  Schools  resisted  all  attempts 
made  to  subordinate  them  to  the  State,  and  large  numbers  of 
small  schools  sprang  up,  because  a  number  of  small  schools  could 
more  easily  avoid  the  Catholic  influence  of  Government  than  one 
large  one. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  Government  seeking  to  control  twelve 
or  thirteen  varieties  of  Schools,  each  possessed  of  full  freedom, 
had  a  difficult  task  in  attempting  to  introduce  a  law  which 
would  unite  them  all.  Tliere  were  various  attempts  and  hard 
struggles  before  the  law  of  1883  was  ready  to  be  signed  by  the 
King. 

This  important  Act  in  the  history  of)  Hungarian  Education 
is  the  Secondary  School  Act  of  1883.  ^/The  significance  of  this 
law  is  twofold.  First,  it  gives  to  th6  Hungarian  language  its 
proper  place  as  the  national  speech  by  securing  that  it  shall 
receive  attention  in  all  school  pians  of  instruction,  and  secondly, 
it  secures  to  the  State  control  over  all  Secondary  Schools, 
denominational  and  otherwise.  This  law  has  now  been  in 
existence  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  It  has  been  used  tactfully, 
and  the  diflerences  have  now  almost  totally  disappeared.  The 
following"  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  chief  points  in  this  Act.* 

Seconaary  Schools  are  divided  into  Classical  and  Modern 
Schools  (Gymnasien  and  Realschulen).  The  aim  of  these 
schools  is  to  provide  boys  with  a  higher  general  training,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  Universities.  The  Gymnasien  attempt  to 
carry  out  this  aim  by  means  of  a  humanistic  training,  especially 
classical,  the  Realschulen  by  means  ot  Modern  Languages, 
Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences.  Secondary  Schools  are  to 
consist  of  eight  classes,  in  each  of  which  the  pupil  passes  one 
year.  There  may,  however,  be  incomplete  schools  consisting  of 
a  smaller  number  of  classes. 

The  compulsory  subjects  of  the  Grammar  School  are  Religion, 
Hungarian  Language  and  Literature,  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, German  Language  and  Literature,  Greek  Language  and 
Literature,f  Geography,  Hungarian  and  General  History,  Psy- 

*  SUitute  XXX.,  V.  J.  1883,  on  Secondary  Schools. 
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chology  and  Logic,  Mathematics,  Natural  History,  Physics  and 
Cheiuistry,  Geometry,  Penmanship,  Gymnastics  and  Military 
Drill. 

The  compulsory  subjects  of  the  Modern  School  are  Religion, 
Hungarian  Language  and  Literature,  German  Language  and 
Literature,  French,  Psychology  and  Logic,  Geography,  Hun- 
garian and  General  History,  Mathematics,  Natural  History  and 
Geology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geometry,  Freehand  Drawing, 
Penmanship,  and  Gynmastics  and  Military  Drill.  (Modifications 
have  taken  place  in  the  curriculum  since  1883.) 

In  all  Secondary  Schools  (State  and  Church)  the  Hungarian  Languages, 
language  nuist  be  taught.  It  is  to  be  the  medium  of  instruction 
in  all  districts  where  Hungarian  is  the  mother- tongue.  In 
districts  where  Hungarian  is  not  the  mother-tongue  Himgarian 
must  be  taught  as  a  modem  language,  and  the  instruction  in  the 
7th  and  8th  classes  (i.e.  the  two  highest  classes),  as  well  as  the 
leaving  examination  (erettsegi  vizsga),  must  be  ccmducted  in 
this  language. 

The  text  books  used  in  all  schools  (State  and  Church)  must  Geuei-al 
be  approved  of  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  Regulations. 

Pupils  received  into  Class  I.  of  a  Secondary  School  must  be 
nine  years  of  age  and  must  either  produce  evidence  of  having 
passed  through  the  four  lower  classes  of  an  Elementary  School, 
or  pass  an  Entrance  Examination. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  a  single  chwss  must  not  exceed  60. 

The  school  year  consists  pf  10  montjis.  The  holidays  are  in 
July  and  August.  A  publia  ex^nunation  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  each  school  year.  At  the  end  of  his  8th  school  year 
the  pupil  must  take  the  leaving  examination.  This  is  partly  a 
written  and  partly  an  oral  examination.     The  oral  part  is  public. 

The  leaving  examination  of  a  Classical  School  quaUfies  pupils  Leaving 
to  be  received  into  the  University.  The  leaving  examination  of  Examination 
a  Modem  School  qualifies  pupils  to  enter  a  Polytechnikum  or 
the  Mathematical  or  Science  side  of  the  University.  Pupils  from 
the  Modem  School  who  have  taken  Latin  may  enter  the  Medicid 
or  Law  Schools  of  a  University,  and  pupils  who  have  taken  Greek 
as  well  as  Latin  may  enter  any  faculty  of  the  University. 

In  a  school  of  eight  classes  there  must  be  at  least  ten  Organisation 
teachers.  In  a  school  of  four  classes  there  must  be  at  least 
five  teachers.  The  director  can  only  be  called  upon  to  teach  10 
hours  weekly,  and  the  professors  oi  special  subjects  18  hours 
weekly.  The  drawing  master  may  be  required  to  teach  20 
hours  weekly. 

All  Secondary  School  professors  are  entitled  to  a  pension.  The 
Minister  of  Education  has  the  power  to  forbid  the  use  of  any  book 
in  the  schools  which  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  law,  or  opposed 
to  the  State.  The  Minister  has  the  power  to  take  away  State  aid, 
moral  and  material  alike,  from  a  school  that  is  unsatisfactory, 
providing  the  school  authorities  have  been  warned  at  least  three 
times,  with  an  interval  of  half  a  year  between  each  warning. 
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The  foDowing  plan  of  studies,  approved  of  by  the  Minister  in 
1886,  and  still  adhered  to,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  curriculum  of 
a  Modem  School  •: — 


Number  of  Claa 

Total  of 
Weekly 

Lessons, 

L    IL 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn 

VIIL 

1     Religion  . 

S 

S 

' 

s 

a 

2 

2 

16 

S     Hungarian  Language 
and  Literature     - 

5 

0 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

28 

3     Gei-man  -        -        - 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

s 

2 

24 

4  i  French    -        -        - 

- 

- 

=* 

5 

4 

3 

3 

24 

5     Philosophy 

-       - 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

6     Geogra|ihy 

3  ,     3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

9 

7     History  - 

-  1     - 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

15 

8     Matheiiialii-N  - 

3 ;  4 

3 

4 

.-1 

4 

3 

30 

9     Nfttuml  History      - 

2 

2 

- 

2 

3 

- 

12 

10  '  Physics    -        -        - 

- 

3 

- 

4 

5 

IS 

11     Chemistry 

- 

- 

- 

i 

S 

- 

- 

7 

la  '  Drawing   and   Geo- 
1      metry 

6 

S, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

22 

13  1  Freehand  Drawing - 

-       - 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

12 

U 

Penmanship    - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

IS 

Oyninaatics     - 

Total   number  of 
hours  weekly    - 

i 

3. 

2 

S 

2 

2 

' 

2 

16 

ss 

sa 

28 

28 

30 

30 

30 

30 

S38 

Number  of   Sub- 
jects taught  in 
each  class 

9 

9 

10 

10 

.. 

11 

11 

11 

- 

[The  classes  ate  numbered  from  the  bottom  of  the  «chool.    The  pupil 

passes  one  year  in  each  class.] 


*  Curriculum  of  the  Hungarian  Modem  Schools,  1886.    (A   Magyar 
reiliskoUk  tanrende,  1886.) 
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The  following  is  the  curriculum  of  the  CUsaical  Schools  for 


Subjects. 

Number  of  Class. 

Total  of 
Weekly 
LesHODS. 

I.     ILllII.IV.    V.  IVX. 

VIL 

VIU. 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

8 
9 
10 
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13 

14 
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3     a     i     a 

6       5        3        4 

T       7       (J       6 

3 

6 
5 
3 
3 

I 
4 

3 

6 

5 
3 
3 

3 

3 

2 

i 

3 
fi 
5 
3 

i 

4 
3 

i 
3 

4 
2 
3 

4 
2 

3 
i 

IS 
30 
49 
19 
18 
18 
10 
8 
8 
25 

10 
3 

2 
16 

German-    -        ■ 
History  -     - 
GeograpJjy  ''      - 
Natural  History  - 
Physica         -^  "  • 
Mathematics 
Drawing  and 

Geometry 
Philosophy  - 
Penmanship 
Gymnaatics  - 

Total  number  of 
houTd  weekly— 

Nuinbei'  of  Hub- 
jects     taught 
in  ortch  class  - 

:   :\t   I 

4        4  ■     2        - 
-  '     -       3 

3       4  1     3        3 

.3  '     .1        2        2 

I        1        -  ■     - 
i       i       i       2 

s      H      iJ      y 

30 

30 
y 

30 

30 

232 

[The  claases  are  numbered  from  the  bottom  of  the  school.  The  pupil 
passes  one  year  in  each  class.] 

A  companson  of  these  curricula  will  show  that  an  endeavour 
is  made  to  eive  a  broad  general  training  in  both  cases,  to  appeal 
to  the  pupi&'  many-sidedness,  and  to  harmonise  as  &r  as  possible 
the  two  schools  with  regard  to  number  of  subjects  and  number 
of  hours. 

The  agitation  against  Greek  being  an  obUgatory  Bubject  was,  Act  uf  ISSO 
as  we  have  seen,  an  etfort  to  draw  the  two  schools  closer  together,  "i  tb» 

The  followir^  details  are  taken  from  the  Act  of  1890 1  in  which  ^k'"'  " 
the  changes  are  made. 

Greek  is  no  longer  an  obligatorysu^ect  in  the  Classical  Schools 
as  in  the  Act  of  1883.  Instead  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  a  wider  knowledge  of  Hur^arian  literature  is  demanded, 
as  well  as  the  study  of  Greek  classical  literature  in  translation, 
and  geometrical  and  freehand  drawing.  State  schools  must 
accept  these  changes. 

The  denominational  schools  have  the  option  of  accepting  them 
or  not.  Greek  is  still  required  for  pupils  who  wish  to  take 
theolt^cal,  philosophical,  or  philological  studies  in  the  university. 
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therefore  it  is  ttiught  iis  an  optional  subject,  and  as  these  changes 
involve  more  teaching  power,  the  staft'  may  be  increased.  This 
couiproniise  demands  a  further  study  of  Hungarian  literature, 
and  while  ensuring  a  certain  amount  of  Greek  culture  in  the 
works  of  Greek  authors,  it  enabled  the  pupils  to  spend  two  hours 
weekly  in  model  and  geometrical  drawing. 

A  glance  at  the  authors  prescribed  may  be  interesting. 

Class  V.  Class  V.  : 

(a)  Hungarian.  Readings  from  prose  writers  of  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  Selections  of  lyric  poems  from  the 
classical  period. 

(6)  Readings  from  Thucydides  with  explanations. 

Class  VI.  Class  VI. : 

(a)  Readings  from  old  preachers,  oratoi-s,  and  historians. 

(i!;)  Readings  and  explanations  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Greek  religion  and  Greek  art. 

Clais  Vll.  Class  VII. : 

(a)  Readings  from  the  older  Hungarian  poets. 

{h)  Readings  from  the  dramas  of  iEschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides.     History  of  Greek  poetrj'. 

Class  VIII  Class  VIII. : 

(a)  Readings  from  prose  works  of  modem  Hungarian 
htemture. 

(h)  Selections  from  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

In  consequence  of  this  Act,  Greek  has  been  given  up  in  many 
schools.  To  merge  the  classical  and  modem  schools  into  one 
harmonious  whole,  and  so  guard  against  the  dangers  of  early 
speciaUsation,  has  formed  a  fruitfril  theme  of  discussion  among 
the  various  educational  authorities  of  Himgarj^.  The  present 
Minister  is  of  opinion  that,  however  desirable  this  may  be,  it  is  a 
question  for  the  future  to  decide,  and  as  other  countries  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  a  satislBictory  solution  of  this  problem,  Hungary 
can  afford  to  wait. 

Recent  Tlie    following    alterations  have  been   introduced    into    the 

th**'(?*^^^°  *"  Secondary  Schools  according  to  the  Ministerial  Ordinance  dated 
luni  1899.'''*"   May  6th,  1899. 

1.  The  translations  from  Hungarian  into  Latin  are  considerably 
reduced. 

2.  The  History  teaching  shall  lay  greater  stress  upon  "  the 
organic  connection  between  Hungarian  and  World  History." 

3.  The  History  of  Hungarian  literature  shall  be  studied  much 
more  extensively,  including  wide  readings  from  the  works  of 
Hungarian  authors  of  all  ages. 
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4.  Greater  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  learning  of  drawing. 
This  includes  artistic  as  well  as  formal  drawing. 

5.  More  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  teaxjhing  of  Chemistry. 
This  regulation  holds  good  in  the  Classical  as  well  as  in  the 
Modern  Schools. 

6.  More  hours  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  modem 
languages.  This  regulation  only  refers  to  German  in  the 
Classical  Schools.  In  the  Modem  Schools  it  includes  French 
and  German. 

These  alterations  only  take  effect  in  the  lower  classes  at  first, 
and  gradually  work  their  way  up  through  the  school. 

The  Government  regulations  with   regard  to  Organisation*  Act  of  18W- 
and  Discipline  of  the  Secondary  Schools  are  very  definitely  laid  Orcanisatio 
down.     Parents  are  required  to  communicate  the  reason  of  a  fine.    ^^^ 
pupil's  absence  from  any  class,  and  teachers  are  also  required  to 
notify  absences  to   the  Director.     The  regulations  concerning 
absences  through  infectious  diseases  are  very  stringent.    Parentis 
are  expected   to  co-operate  with   the   teachers    in   the  moral 
training  of  the  pupils.     The  professors  are  required  to  neglect 
no  opportimities  of  cultivating  moral,  religious,  and  patriotic 
principles  in  their  pupils.    School  furniture  and  books  are  to  be 
respected,  and  all  notebooks  are  to  be  kept  neat  and  tidy  in 
oroer  that  careful  habits  may  be  formed. 

Corporal  punishment  does  not  exist.    The  following  are  the  Punishment 
means  of  discipline  sanctioned  by  the  State : — 

1.  The  professor  expostulates  privately  with  the  pupil. 

2.  A  severe  reprimand  is  administered. 

3.  A  public  reprimand  is  given  before  the  class. 

4.  The  imruly  pupil  is  summoned  before  the  Director,  who 
may  consult  with  the  parents. 

5.  The  pupil  is  summoned  before  the  Council  and  threatened 
with  expulsion. 

G.  The  pupil  is  expelled  from  the  school,  or,  in  severer  cases 
not  admitted  into  any  other  school  in  the  town. 

7.  In  cases  of  gross  immorality  the  pupil  is  excluded  from  all 
schools  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 

All  c^ses  of  insubordination  are  entered  in  a  day-book.  When 
a  pupil  is  expelled  by  the  Council,  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
must  be  brought  before  and  signed  by  the  Minister. 

The  pupils  receive  reports  t\vice  a  year  regarding  their  dili- 
gence and  progress.    These  are  to  be  signed  by  the  parents. 

No  other  days  except   Sundays  and  holidays  may  be  free  Holidays 
from  lessons. 
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Christmas  holidays  extend  from  December  24  to  January  2; 
Easter  holidays  from  Palm  Sunday  until  Easter  Tuesaay; 
summer  holidays,  all  in  July  and  August.  The  King's  name 
and  birth  days  and  certain  other  days  are  set  apart  as  school 
holidays.  In  addition,  the  Director  has  the  power  to  give 
three  holidays,  not  following  each  other,  in  each  year. 

The  Director  in  arranging  the  staflF  must,  as  far  as  possible* 
give  related  subjects — especially  in  lower  classes — to  one  teacher- 
The  professors  of  the  lower  classes  must  have  opportunities  for 
teaching  their  special  subjects  in  higher  classes. 

Only  text-books  approved  of  by  the  State  may  be  used  in  the 
schools.  The  Director  must  be  watchful  that  the  substance  of 
the  lessons  is  founded  on  these  books. 

A  school  library  must  be  formed  in  each  school ;  the  books 

are  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  lessons. 

khool  The  pupils  of  the  two  upper  classes  are  permitted  to  form  and 

Societies.       carry  on  a  Literary  Society*  to  further  their  general  culture. 

This  is  under  the  direction  of  a  professor  and  controlled  by  the 

Director. 

Singing  and  musical  societies  may  also  be  founded. 

Professors  are  expected  to  jprepare  their  lessons  carefully  and 
to  follow  the  settled  plan  of  instruction.  Professors  are  also 
expected  to  keep  the  full  attention  of  the  class. 

Between  ^ach  lesson  is  a  break  of  ten  minutes,  in  which  the 
windows  are  opened  and  the  pupils  walk  in  the  corridors  or 
playground. 

The  subject  of  each  lesson  is  entered  by  each  professor  in  a 
diary  kept  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  the  duty  oi  the  Director  to  watch  over  the  moral  and 
intellectual  progress  of  the  pupils,  therefore  he  has  to  encourage 
the  professors  to  keep  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
instructions.  He  must  be  present  at  one  or  two  lessons  of  each 
professor  every  month.  His  criticisms  must  never  be  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  pupils. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  the  staft  holds  a  con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  work. 

Each  Secondary  School  draws  up  a  Special  Study  plan,  based 
upon  the  typical  one  laid  down  in  the  instructions,  ana  observing 
the  special  needs  of  the  neighbourhood.  Other  conferences  are 
held  at  stated  intervals  to  aiscuss  methods,  home  lessons,  etc. 
Unity  in  the  plan  of  studies  is  to  be  especially  aimed  at,  there- 
fore the  professors  must  confer  frequently,  and  keep  careful 
records  in  school  diaries  of  the  work  of  their  classes 

Reports  and  In  December  and  March  reports  are  written  on  each  pupil, 
Examina-  and  sent  to  the  parents  for  their  signatures.  The  Headmaster 
'  keeps  these  reports  until  the  pupil  leaves  the  school.     PubUc 

examinations  are  held  yearly,  and  the  pupils  are  promoted  to  a 
higher  class  if  they  are  sufficiently  advanced.  After  completing 
the  8th  class  pupils  have  to  pass  trie  leaving  examination. 


tions. 
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Pupils  educated  privately  are  allowed  to  pass  the  examinations 
of  puDlic  Secondary  Schools. 

Teachers  of  Religion  are  required  to  send  in  reports  of  the 
work  of  their  pupils. 

There  is  a  puolic  ceremony  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  as 
well  as  at  the  oeginning. 

School  reports  are  published  each  year.     The  Government 
gives  definite  directions  of  the  items  they  are  to  contain- 
In  1885   a    law  was   passed    requiring    that  qualified    men,  Regulations 
especially    trained    in    the    Universities    in    School    Hygiene,  concerning 
Physiology  and  kindred  subjects,  should  be  appointed  to  watch    y^®"®- 
over  the  health  of  the  pupils,  to  give  advice  on  matters  of 
Hygiene,  and  to  teach  the  boys  of  the  upper  classes  two  hours 
weekly  such  matters  referring  to  Hygiene  and  Physiology  as 
an  ordinary  citizen  should  be  acquaint^  with. 

The  Secondary  School  Education  Act  of  1883  gives  definite  Training  of 
instructions    concerning    the    training    of    Secondary    School  §®^°*^^y 

/*  X  eacners* 

proiessors. 

Candidates  become  qualified  professors  by  observing  certain 

conditions  and  passing  certain  examinations. 

(a)  The  candidate    must  'show    his    leaving  certificate    to 

frove  that  he  has  passed  through  a  classical  or  modem  school, 
n  the  latter  case  he  must  be  ame  to  read  and  understand  easy 
Latin  books,  e.g.,  Csesar,  Ovid,  or  Cicero. 

(b)  He  must  produce  evidence  that,  on  completing  his  school 
course,  he  has  studied  for  four  years  in  a  University  or 
Polytechnikum  the  special  subjects  he  wishes  to  become 
qualified  to  teach.  He  must  choose  at  least  two  special  subjects, 
he  is  strongly  recommended  to  take  three.  He  must  also  prove 
his  proficiency  in  Hungarian  language,  literature,  history,  and 
general  Hungarian  culture.  He  must  show  a  thorough  aquaint- 
ance  with  Pedagogy,  History,  principles  and  methods  of 
Education,  with  a  knowledge  ol  the  special  methods  of  teaching 
his  special  subjects.  He  must  also  have  studied  Logic, 
Psychology,  and  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

Candioates  who  propose  to  teach  modem  languages  must 
have  studied  Greek  and  Latin. 

Of  these  four  university  years,  three  may  be  spent  in  a 
foreign  University. 

(c)  The  candidate  must  prove  that  after  completing  his 
university  course  he  has  had  practical  teaching  experience  in  a 
secondary  school  for  at  least  a  year. 

The  candidates  are  examined  by  a  Special  Examination-Corn-  Examinatio 
mission*  called  together  by  the  Minister  for  this  purpose.     This  Commisaior 
body  consists  of  members  chosen  from  Secondary  School  Masters, 
to  which  are  added  specialists  in  special  subjects  of  instruction. 
These  are  chosen  for  their  learning. 

According  to  the  Statute  for  Hungarian   Secondary  School  Special  Sul 
Teachers,  1888,  the  candidate  must  choose  at  least  two  special  jects  for 
subjects  which  he  wishes  to  teach  from  the  following  groups: — (1 )  xSShew^ 
Classical  Philology  (Latin  and  Greek) ;  (2)  Hungarian  Language 

*  Vizsg&lu  bizotts4g. 
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and  Literature,  and  one  of  the  three  following :  Latin,  German, 
French* ;  (3)  German,  with  Latin  or  French ;  (4)  History,  with 
Latin  or  Geography ;  (o)  Natural  History,  with  Geography  or 
Chemistry ;  (6)  Mathematics,  with  Physics  or  Geometrical 
Drawing.  The  Statute  recommends  that  the  candidate  should 
also  make  a  special  study  of  a  third  subject  or  else  of  Philosophy. 

The  examination  is  threefold : 

(a)  General  Examination. 

(6)  Examination  of  Special  Subjects. 

{c)  Pedagogical  Examination. 

General  Examination, — After  at  least  two  years'  study  in 
the  University  the  candidate  may  present  mmself  for  the 
general  examination.  This  is  composed  of  two  parts,  a  Avritten 
and  an  oral  examination.  The  latter  is  public.  The  candidate 
must  write  a  theme  in  the  Hungarian  language  on  some  subject 
of  interest  in  Hungarian  literature.  The  candidate  will  be 
subjected  to  an  oral  examination  in  the  elementary  parts  of  his 
special  subjects,  and  will  be  expected  to  show  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  these  subjects  to  prove  that  a  continuation  of  his 
studies  will  be  profitable.  He  will  be  examined  orally  in  the 
Hungarian  language  and  literature,  and  in  one  modem  language 
(German,  French,  English,  or  Italian),  with  the  literature  of  the 
same. 

The  candidate  must  be  provided  at  this  examination  with  his 
certificate  of  birth,  a  medical  certificate,  his  school  leaving 
certificate,  and  a  certificate  to  prove  that  he  has  studied  in  a 
University. 

ExaTYiinution  of  Special  Subjects. — After  two  further  years* 
study  the  candidate  may  present  himself  for  examination  in 
his  special  subjects.  Five  months  before  he  presents  himself  he 
is  given  a  theme  in  each  of  his  subjects  upon  which  he  has  to 
write  a  dissertation.  If  Latin  or  Modem  I^anguages  are  chosen, 
he  must  write  his  dissertation  in  these  languages.  Laboratory 
work  may  be  offered  in  place  of  this  dissertation  if  the  candidate 
be  a  student  of  Natural  Science. 

An  oral  examination  follows  this  piece  of  work,  in  which  the 
candidate  is  expected  to  show  proficiency  in  his  subject.  The 
candidate  must  bring  to  this  examination  his  certificate  to  show 
he  has  passed  the  general  examination,  and  a  certificate  to  show 
that  he  has  studied  two  years  further  in  a  University. 

PediKjogicid  Examination. — A  year  after  the  special  exami- 
nation the  candidate  may  present  himself  for  his  examination 
in  pedagogy.  This  consists  of  a  philosophical  or  pedagogical 
dissertation,  and  an  oral  examination  in  History  of  jPhilosophy, 
Logic,  Psychology,  Pedagogy,  History  of  Pedagogy,  and  special 

♦  In  schools  where  Servian,  T^ounmnian,  or  Italian  is  the  mother-tongue 
this  language  with  Hunjrarian  may  form  a  Hci;aratc  group 
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methods  of  his  own  subjects.  The  examiners  constantly  have 
in  mind  the  candidate's  qualifications  with  regard  to  teaching  all 
classes  of  the  Secondary  Schools. 

The  candidate  must  bring  to  this  examination  his  former 
certificates  and  a  certificate  to  prove  that  he  has  had  practical 
experience  for  at  least  a  year  in  a  Secondary  School.  Private 
coaching  may  count  if  the  candidate  has  prepared  his  pupil 
alone,  and  the  boy  has  successfully  passed  the  examination  for 
which  he  was  prepared. 

The  present  Minister,  Dr.  Wlassics,  has  established  in  Budapest  State  Train- 
a  State  Training:  College  for  Secondary  Teachers.  This  estab-  f°f  second^ 
lishment  came  mto  existence  in  1895.  The  college  is  directly  ary  Teachers 
under  the  control  of  the  Minister.  Its  aim  is  to  tram  University 
Students  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  The  students  all  Uve 
together  in  the  Training  College,  and  continue  their  University 
studies  simultaneously  with  their  pedagogical  training.  At  the 
head  of  the  college  is  a  Curator,  and  under  him  are  four  pro- 
fessors, who  are  appointed  by  the  Minister.  It  is  the  duty  of 
these  professors  to  teach  the  students  the  principles  underlying 
education,  and  show  them  how  they  can  be  applied.  The 
Students  teach  in  a  Gymnasium  annexed  to  the  Training  College 
for  that  purpose.  The  methods  adopted  are  Herbartian,  as 
worked  out  by  Ziller  and  Stoy.  The  professors  must  also  direct 
the  literary  training  of  the  students,  and  give  them  opportunities 
for  practice  in  speaking  and  writing  modem  languages.  Drawing, 
Music,  Gjmanastics,  Hygiene,  and  Physical  Education  also 
receive  due  attention.  At  the  end  of  each  school  year  the 
Curator  and  professors  formally  confer  together  in  regard  to 
the  students'  work,  and  weed  out  the  unsatisfactory^  ones. 
Students  may  not  remain  in  the  college  longer  than  four  years. 

One  of   the    most    interesting    educational    institutions    in  Semmar  ami 
Budapest  is  a  "  Seminar "  and  Practice  School  for  Secondary  g^h^ffor 
Masters,  which  owes  its  origin  to  Dr.  Kdrmdn.     This  institution.  Secondary 
which  came  into  existence  in   1872,  is,  I   believe,  unique  in  Teachers. 
Europe.    It  will  be  remembered  that  Ziller's  Seminar,  at  Leipsic, 
in  connection  with  his  Chair  of  Pedagogy  at  the  University, 
attracted  many  students  of  education.     Hller's  "  Seminar  "  was 
modelled  after  Herbart's  &mous  school  at  KOnigsberg.     Among 
Ziller  s  students,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  three  Herbartian 
young  men  were  comrades,  who  have  since  exerted  a  profound  Influence  on 
influence  on  education.      These  three  are  at  the  present  time  ^J^^"*" 
Prof.  Rein    of  Jena,  Dr.  K4rm4n  of  Budapest,  and  Dr.  Ver^dy, 
Chief  Inspector    of    Budapest.      The  "Seminar"   founded   bv 
Dr.  K4rm4n  is  modelled  on  Ziller's  "  Seminar "  at  Leipsic.     ft 
is  an  attempt  to  do  for  Secondaiy  Teachers  what  Dr.  Rein  is 
doing  for  Primary  Teachers  in  Jena.     In  visiting  Hungarian 
schools  one  meets  with  the  influence  of  Herbart  and  his  followors 
everywhere ;  in  the  schemes  of  instruction,  the  unity  of  plan, 
in   the  methods  of  teaching,  in  the  use  made  of  the  pupils' 
6a4iro>nment,  in  the  expeditions,  the^school  journeys,  the  reading 
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books,  the  language  teaching,  and  the  Training  Colleges.     It  is 

very  evident  that  great  principles  and  sound  methods  nave  been 

at  the  root  of  the  Hungarian  educational  system  for  years,  and 

when  one  knows  that  men  Uke  Dr.  Kanndn  and  Dr.  Veredy  have 

been   working   at  educational    problems,   the    progress  is   not 

Luis  of  the    surprising.     The  Pedagogical  Seminary'  founded  by  Dr.  KArm^n 

ihiii  }^c&\    has  three  distinct  aims.    First,  it  is  a  Classical  Secondary  School 

5111.11  iry.      Secondly,  it  is    a    Practice   School    for    Secondarj^    Teachers. 

Thirdly,  it  is  an  institution  for  promoting  special  methods  of 

teaching  in  Hungarian  Secondary  Schools. 

eces-sityof  Practical  as  we  EngUsh  are,  we  do  not  seem  to  i^pply  our 
P. .  bice  practical  common-sense  in  our  conception  of  Training  Uolleges. 
-  »w) .  ^^^  Practice  School  is  as  essential  a  part  of  a  Training  CoUeffe 

as  the  Hospital  is  of  a  Medical  School,  yet  we  are  perfectly 
contipt  to  connect  a  Training  Department  ^vith  our  Universities 
without  making  any  attempt  to  establish  a  school  wherein  to 
demonstrate  our  methods.  We  have  no  settled  belief  in 
Practice  Schools,  nor  have  we  any  clear  conception  of  the 
part  which  such  a  school  ought  to  play  in  the  adequate  training 
of  Teachers.  Our  half-hearted  belief  in  educational  methods 
is  probably  at  the  root  of  our  scepticism.  Wlien  all  teachers 
are  unanimous  in  believing  that  teaching  principles  exist,  we 
shall  recognise  that  a  student's  practical  work  during  the 
Training  Course  demands  more  ^than  the  preparation  of  an 
isolated  lesson,  to  be  ^ven  before  an  Inspector,  and  a  few 
desultory  hours  spent  m  a  school.  Abroad,  it  is  generally 
recognised  that  theoretical  teaching  apart  from  systematised 
practice  is  pernicious. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  quote  Herbart  on  this  matter?  He 
writes  in  1809,  on  establisning  his  Semimar  at  K5nigsberg, 
"  Education  cannot  be  merely  taught ;  it  must  be  demonstrated 
and  practised.  I  long  ago  conceive  the  idea  of  teachmg  a  small 
num  oer  of  selected  boys  myself,  for  an  hour  daily,  in  the  presence 
of  young  men  acquainted  with  my  pedagogy,  who  will  attempt 
in  my  place  and  under  my  eye  to  carry  on  what  I  have  begun. 
Gradually  in  this  way  teachers  may  be  trained,  and  their 
methods  must  be  perfected  by  mutual  observation  and  exchange 
of  experience." 

The  students  in  the  Budapest  Pedagogical  Seminary  are  young 
men  who  have  spent  eight  years  in  a  Secondary  School,  four  years 
in  a  University,  and  have  passed  the  general  and  special 
examination  imposed  by  the  Vizsgdl6  bizottsdg. 

They  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  theory  of  Special 
Secondary  School  Teaching,  in  connection  with  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  same.  Their  philosophical  ana  theoretical 
pedagogical  studies  are  already  completed.  The  staff  consists  of 
leading  professors  of  special  subjects,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  and 
a  Director. 

ailing.  Each  candidate  announces  the  special  subjects  he  wishes  to 

teach,  and  he  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of 
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that  subject.  At  first  he  is  not  permitted  to  teach  himself,  but 
he  must  attend  all  the  lessons  the  leading  professor  gives  to  the 
various  classes,  he  iiuist  work  out  series  of  lessons  under  the 
direction  of  the  professor,  and  after  about  three  months  he  may 
be^in  to  teach.  The  professor  is  always  present  at  his  lessons  to 
offer  him  advice  and  criticism.     I  was  present  at  various  lessons. 

In  Class  V.  I  found  a  candidate  readmg  Ovid  with  about  forty  ciais  Vt 
boys;    two    other    candidates    were  present  and    the  leading 
professor. 

In  Class  I.  the  leading  professor  gave  a  lesson  to  little  boys  of  class  I. 
nine  or  ten,  on  Millet,  in  the  presence  of  these  candidates.     The 
children  showed  a  good  deal  of  real  interest,  and  gave  full 
descriptions  from  their  own  observations. 

In  Class  III.  the  professor  gave  a  German  lesson  in  the  class  III. 
presence  of  candidates.  The  lesson  was  on  Uhland's  poem 
Einkehr.  In  the  German  lessons  the  Hungarian  speech  is 
abandoned  as  far  as  possible.  The  professor  began  ty  con- 
necting the  lesson  with  a  previous  reading  lesson  from  Grecian 
mythology.  "We  have  read  about  tne  golden  apples  of 
Hesperiaes,  now  we  will  read  about  real  apples  that  we  can 
eat,  growing  on  an  apple  tree."  Then  he  read  the  whole  poem 
aloud  and  asked  simple  questions  about  it  in  very  distinct 
German.  He  often  paused  to  ask,  "  Do  you  understand  ? "  and 
sometimes  explanations  had  tj  follow  in  Hungarian. 

In  Class  VIT.  a  candidate  gave  a  German  lesson  on  Goethe's  cia-ss  Vll. 
Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.     The  professor  and  two  candidates  were 
present.     The  lesson  was  chiefly  a  philosophical  discussion  on 
the  meaning  of  the  poem.     The  whole  lesson  was  conducted  in 
German,  and  all  the  boys  spoke  the  language  fluently. 

Every  week  there  is  a  PractikuTn  or  criticism  lesson.     In  the  Practiknm 
early  part  of  the  year  these  lessons  are  given  by  the  leading  and  Thoorei 
professors,  and  the  whole  Seminar  are  present.      In  the  latter     ™* 
part  of  the  year  the  candidates  give  these  lessons,  and  a  confer- 
ence is  held  two  days  afterwards  in  which  all  points  raised  by  the 
lessons  are  fully  discussed.     Twice  a  week  a  Theoretikum  is  held 
in  which  general  principles  and  special  methods  of  Secondary 
School  teaching  are  discussed.     I  was  present  at  one  of  these, 
which  was  held  in  German  instead  of  Hungarian  for  my  benefit 
The  discussion  was  on  the  Curriculum  of  Secondary  Schools. 

The  Time  Tablc,gi ven  below,shows  theweeklyhoursand  subjects  Time  Table 
in  Classes  I.,  III.,  V.,  and  VII.     The  lessons  last  45  minutes. 
There  is  15  minutes  pause  between  each  lesson,  and  during  these 
intervals  all  the  pupils  go  into  the  corridors  or  playgrounds. 

French,  religion,  drawing,  and  singing  are  taught  in  the 
afternoon.  The  priests  and  religious  teachers  visit  the  schools 
at  appointed  times  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction. 

The  Hungarians  are  ever  seeking  educational  light  from  other  Educational 
lands,  and  m  order  to  encourage  their  teachers  to  take  broad  VUits  to 
views,  the  Government  has  Feat  out  from  time  to  time  qualified  ^^^^  l^ndt 
teachers   to   report  on   methods  employed  in  other  countries. 

5589.  K  K  2 
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Amon^  an  interesting  collection  of  mono^aphs,  the  result  ol 
these  journeys,  are — "  The  Present  Educational  System  in  Eng- 
land/* "  Organisation  and  Practice  of  the  Secondary  Schools  of 
Bavaria,"  "Pedagogical  Studies  in  Switzerland,"  and  reports  from 
France,  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries. 

Another  means  of  widening  the  sympathies  of  teachers  is  to  Teachers* 
send  parties  of  them  under  proper  guidance  to  distant  lands  to  Journeye. 
study  art  and  history  on  the  .s[;ol.  For  instance,  a  party  of  30 
secondary  school  teachers  were  sent  to  Greece  in  1893  under  the 
guidance  of  a  university  professor.  The  State  provided  part  of 
the  funds.  The  following  were  some  of  tlie  places  visited — 
Budapest,  Trieste,  Patras,  Olympia,  Athens,  .^Egina,  Corinth, 
Argos,  Mykenae,  Athens,  and  Constantinople.  In  1896  twenty 
teachers  were  conducted  on  a  tour  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land. 

According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Act  of  1883  gymnastics  and  Gymnaatica 
mihtary  exercises  became  a  compulsory  part  of  school  instruction.  ^^  Militar , 
Many  of  the  gymnastic  halls  of  the  schools  are  fitted  up  with  all  1^^^^ 
modem  requirements.  Schools. 

Ball  games,  old  national  games,  running  games  and  others  Games, 
are  encouraged  in  the  playground.      Skating  seems  to  be  a 
characteristic  winter  school  amusement.     The  asphalted  court-  Skating, 
yards  and  play^ounds  are  regularly  flooded  in  frosty  weather 
m  order  that  this  exercise  may  be  indulged  in.     A  circular  from 
the  Minister  in  1891  urged  teachers  to  encourage  this  sport  as 
much  as  possible.     S\vimming  and  bathing  are  also  encouraged  Swimming, 
among  the  pupils  in  accordance  with  a  circular  from  the  MinisU^r 
on  this  subject  in  1892.     At  least  three  school  excursions  must  School 
be  undertiiken  during  the  time  from  April  to  June,  in  which  Excurs^ors. 
opportunities  must  be  afforded  the  pupils  for  practising  running, 
marching,  and  overcoming  obstacles.     These  expeditions  are  also 
used  in  connection  with  geographical,  botanical,  and  geological 
studies.     These  expeditions  are  irequently  extended  into  school 
journeys.     The  following  extracts  are  tnken  from  a  boy's  account 
of  a  school  journey  undertaken  in  May,  1899.       He  is  14  years 
of  age  and  in  the  5th  class  of  a  Gymnasium.*     The  journey  lasted 
five  days.    The  boys  and  the  masters  visited  Belgrade,  went  down  A  School 
the  Danube,  through  the  Kazan  Pass,  to  Orsova,  passed  through  Journey 
the  Iron  Gates,  and  visited  Hercules  Bad.      Tne  account  was 
written  in  Hungarian  and  published  in  the  School  Report.     The 
boy  and  his  sister  translated  it  into  Eughsh  for  me,  and  I  ^ive  a  A  JBty^s 

Eortion  of  it  as  it  stands.  Describing  the  Danube  below  Belgrade  Acccimt. 
e  says :  "  On  our  right  side  was  Servia.  on  the  left  Hungary. 
The  Danube,  as  if  conscious  that  she  is  now  the  frontier  of  two 
lands,  is  twice  as  large  as  at  Budapest.  The  way  is  very  beau- 
tiful. We  see  a  great  fortress  with  many  towers.  Tnat  is  Szendro. 
Then  great  rocks.  The  mountains  grow  higher  and  higher,  and 
the  Danube  becomes  more  narrow.  On  the  left  is  Sz^chenyi's 
road.  Then  begins  that  part  of  tho  1  )anube  which  was  in  olaen 
days  notorious  because  of  iLs  dangerousness.  Now  the  great 
rocks  are  taken  away,  or  the  perilous  places  are  marked  with 
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red."  "  Then  we  paid  our  last  compliinents  to  Servia  as  we  passed 
the  little  village  Milanovar.  There  we  left  off  all  politics,  and  in 
its  place  turned  to  admiration  of  Nature.  We  are  in  the  Kazan 
Channel.  On  every  side  are  moimtains,  immense,  green,  or  bare. 
No  plains,  and  we  look  no  longer  deeper  into  the  land.  The 
Danube  is  very  small  between  these  mighty  cliffs  as  in  Budapest. 
It  seems  as  if  enclosed,  like  a  lake.  There  is  nothing  but  water 
and  mountains  around  us.  ...  At  last,  coming  forward  from  the 
rocks,  a  ship  is  to  be  seen.  The  two  ships  meet  with  a  hearty 
cordial  greeting,  as  if  two  comrades  would  meet.  Hungarian  or 
German,  ships  of  burden  or  passenger  ships — here  all  is  equal. 
Now  our  attention  is  concentrated  on  Trajan's  path,  and  we  could 
still  see  the  holes  into  which  the  imperious  Romans  placed  their 
stakes.  The  inscription  of  Trajan  is  quite  worn,  but  a  modem 
one  with  red  letters  shows  the  celebrity.  At  last  we  come  to  the 
end  of  the  Kazan  Channel.  Behind  us  we  see  no  water  at  all, 
only  mighty  mountains.  It  is  quite  incredulous  that  we  went 
there  through  those  rock  walls."  Those  who  know  this  part  of 
the  Danube  will  appreciate  the  boy*s  observations.  The  accoimt 
contains  many  sly  touches  of  humour  good-naturedly  directed 
against  the  masters,  and  there  are  various  political  reflections 
called  forth  by  the  historic  associations. 

The  Hungarian  children  are  astonishing  linguists,  and  as 
politeness  leaids  them  to  converse  with  a  stranger  in  his  language, 
they  are  delightful  companions.  The  sister  of  the  boy  wno 
AVTote  the  report  is  sixteen;  she  attends  the  Girls'  Grammar 
School,  and  Hungarian  is  her  mother-tongue ;  in  addition  to  a 
knowledge  of  Latin,  she  speaks  French,  German,  and  EngUsh 
fluently.  Her  letter  conceniijig  the  translation  is  so  quaint  and 
charmmg  that  I  cannot  resist  giving  a  portion  of  it :  "  Please 
pardon  me.  It  is  really  not  my  fault  that  I  did  not  till  now 
send  this  translation.  I  fear  you  have  a  very  bad  opinion  and 
believe  I  am  so  very  careless  and  promise  something  knowing 
that  I  cannot  hold  it.  My  little  brother  Imre  was  verj'  exact 
and  pedantic  and  was  never  satisfied  with  my  translation.  I  am 
sure  I  could  not  make  it  well  enough,  I  know  not  enough 
English  to  bring  in  his  humour  and  his  easy  good  style.  I  hope 
you  will  only  look  for  my  good  will.  I  wished  to  make  you  a  very 
little  service,  and  I  can  only  send  you  a  bad  translation  of  my 
brother's  pretty  little  work." 

The  friendliness  of  the  Himgarians  towards  England  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  delightful  countries  in  Europe  to  visit,  and  the 
school  children  show  their  admiration  for  our  nation  in  a 
charmingly  simple  and  frank  manner.  English  is  not  a  compul- 
sory subiect  in  tlie  schools,  but  the  number  of  young  people  one 
meets  wno  speak  our  language  is  almost  incredible.  I  visited 
the  Girls'  Gynuiasium  during  tlie  examinations,  and  made  friends 
with  a  delightful  Hungarian  girl,  who  eagerly  offered  to  translate 
Hungarian  prospectuses  for  me.  Although  she  was  m  the 
midst  of  her  examinations — she  was  in  the  seventh  class — she 
found  time  to  send  me  pages  of  English  translations.  Here  is  a 
portion  of  her  letter ;   "  I  hope  you  will   pardon  my   English, 
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which  I  must  confess  I  am  really  ashamed  of.  My  writing  is 
untidy,  but  please  consider  that  our  examinations  of  Latin, 
UniTersal  History,  Antique  Literature,  Himgarian  Literature,  and 
History  of  Art  all  take  place  this  week.  Hoping  to  see  you 
at  our  examination,  and  begging  for  further  honouring  and 
agreeable  errands, — Yours  most  obedient  and  sincerely." 

These  EngUsh  letters,  translations,  and  conversations  with 
boys  and  rirls  who  constantly  apologised  for  their  mistakes  on 
the  groxmd  that  they  had  to  "pick  up"  English,  while  they 
learnt  French  and  German  at  school,  and  were  therefore  not 
ashamed  of  their  mistakes  in  my  language,  made  me  wish  that 
we  knew  how  to  pick  up  an  odd  language  in  the  same  way, 
while  we  were  learning  Latin  and  two  modem  languages  at 
school.  The  good  manners,  friendliness,  and  intelligence  of  these 
Hungarian  boys  and  girls  convinced  me  that  the  study  of 
literature,  history,  and  language  did  much  to  develop  their 
intelligence.  I  spent  one  delightful  day  with  the  eu-l  who 
wrote  the  above  letter  and  her  two  brothers,  schoolboys  of 
12  and  16.  They  were  all  keen  politicians  and  intense 
patriots.  They  all  spoke  English  fluently.  The  younger  boy 
was  reading  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species,"  in  the  original, 
as  a  holiday  recreation.  He  had  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
"Alice  in  Wonderland,"  which  was  his  favourite  English  book. 
"Manchester  is  near  Cheshire,"  he  said  to  me  with  a  sly 
twinkle.  "  Do  you  ever  meet  that  Cheshire  cat  ? "  He  told 
me  that  school  was  "  excitingly  interesting,"  because  the  Hun- 
garian history  was  so  beautiful  and  inspiring.  "  No  nation 
on  earth  has  a  history  as  grand  as  ours/  he  said,  "not 
even  the  Greeks."  He  explained  to  me  in  careful  detail  the 
exact  relations  between  Hungary  and  Austria.  He  admired  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  intensely  as  he  admired  Loonidas,  but  he  was  sad 
because  his  English  hero  had  never,  so  he  said,  quite  understood 
Hungary.  The  elder  boy  sometimes  softened  his  young  brother's 
statements,  but  on  the  whole  he  agreed  with  him.  Hungarian 
schoolboys  spend  their  leisure  in  discussing  politics.  In  the 
pauses  for  recreation  during  the  lessons  one  sees  them  in  small 
Knots  deep  in  controversy.  The  elder  boy  gave  me  an  account  . 
of  the  School  Literary  Society.  The  Austrian  Government  made  Literary 
a  strenuous  attempt  after  the  national  catastrophe  of  1849  to  Society. 
Germanise  Hungary.  The  nation  resisted  the  endeavour,  and 
clubs  and  societies  were  formed  all  over  the  country  to  cultivate 
the  Hungarian  language.  German  was  the  language  of  the 
schools,  and  the  boys  banded  themselves  into  a  society  which 
they  called  the  Onk^pzO  egvlet.  I  will  give  the  boy's  own 
words,  for  he  wrote  me  a  long  English  letter  afterwards  explaining 
the  society  at  length ;  "  Its  sole  aim  was  the  cultivation  of 
Hungarian  literature.  Essays  were  written  on  the  life  and 
works  of  our  poets,  their  poems  were  declaimed,  and  orations 
were  held  on  their  birthdays  and  anniversary  of  the  days  of 
their  death.  All  this  was  done  to  keep  our  language  and 
literature  before  the  eyes  of  our  youths,  and  so  ftster  their 
highest  patriotism." 
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"  It  forms  to-day  a  club  or  league  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  classes  of  our  schools.  Each  member  pays  a  small  yearly 
fee  to  cover  printing  expenses.  The  club  is  under  the,  super- 
vision of  the  professor,  who  teaches  Hungarian  in  the  highest 
class.     This  is  by  the  Minister  s  order." 

After  giving  details  of  the  present  organisation  of  the  society 
the  boy  contmues:  "I  want  to  convince  you  that  Hungarian 
schoolboys  are  not  merely  numbers  and  figures,  but  living  boys 
who  think  and  work  for  themselves  and  their  coimtr\'."  After 
complaining  that  England  has  a  poor  opinion  of  Hungarian 
intelligence,  the  boy  winds  up  with  the  assertion  that  "  Hungary 
has  progressed  more  intellectually  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,'  and  I  do  not  think 
that  many  who  know  his  country  would  contradict  him. 

Among  the  items  of  a  grammar-school  report  for  the 
year  1898-99  is  an  account  of  a  school  festival  to  celebrate 
the  laws  of  1848.  A  pupil  of  seventeen,  a  boy  in  Class 
VIII.,  was  chosen  to  make  a  historical  and  patriotic  speech. 
Hungarians  are  bom  orators,  and  this  boy  is  no  exception. 
He  begins :  **  Wo  celebrate  to-day  the  Hungarian  conquest 
of  new  ideas  from  Western  Europe,  the  ideas  which  made 
new  Hmigary,  a  Hungary  which  is  modem  and  free.  These 
ideas  came  from  England,  where  they  were  first  realised, 
and  from  France  they  were  widely  spread  over  Europe."  The 
orator  sketches  the  struggle  through  several  pages,  and  he  windi* 
up  with  an  impassioned  plea  for  freedom  of  speech,  pen,  and 
action.  There  are  various  other  accounts  of  festivals  and  concerts. 
Among  the  accounts  of  school  excursions  and  school  journeys 
is  the  account  of  a  journey  to  Kis  KorOs,  where  the  poet  Petofi 
Avas  born,  and  one  to  the  hills  of  Buda  to  examine  electric  engines. 

In  connection  with  the  Literary  Society  are  reports  oi  the 
subjects  discussed,  among  which  are — "  Has  Hungarian  epic 
poetry  any  connexion  with  the  national  strivings  for  freedom  ? " 
"  What  caused  the  decadence  of  the  power  of  the  kings  imder 
the  late  .\rpads  ?  " 

The  aim  of  Hungarian  education  to  make  good  Hungarian 
citizens  shows  itselt  in  every  stage  of  school  life.  The  mite  of 
four  who  plays  at  making  shoes  and  baking  bread  for  the  soldiers 
who  Hglit  against  the  Turk,  the  boy  of  twelve  who  tells  you  that 
the  liistorv  of  his  country  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the 
h(h(j(ji  urator  of  seventeen  who  explains  how  Hungary  became 
inodern  and  free,  and  discusses  the  influence  of  the  epic  poetry  of 
his  country  on  the  national  strivings  for  liberty,  are  all  infiueneed 
by  that  patriotism  which  has  made  Hungary,  and  which  is  such 
an  inspiring  force  in  school  instruction. 


CJultore 
Society. 


Th )  Woman's  Culture  Society ,♦  which  was  established  in  1868, 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  few  Hungarian  women,  has  done  much  to 
raise  the  standard  ol  the  education  of  girls  in  Hungary.    The 
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school  carried  on  by  this  society  is  a  handsome  building  in  Grttne 
Baumgasse,  Budapest.  It  contains  well-fumished  class-roouis, 
laboratories,  music-rooms,  studio,  dining-halls,  dormitories, 
sanatorium,  playgrounds,  gardens,  etc.  The  pupils  are  day 
scholars  and  ooarders. 

The  classes  are  graded  into —  Years. 

4  Elementary  Classes      .         -         -         -  4 — 10 

4  Citizen  Classes    -----  10 — 14 

4  Normal  School  Classes         -         -         -  14 — 18 

8  G^yranasium  Classes     -         -         -         .  10 — 18 
2  Fmishing  Classes  (chiefly  languages 
and  literature),*  and  also 

Classes  for  Domestic  Economy,  Cookery,  Housekeeping,  etc. 

The  school  is  imder  State  control.  It  has  a  staff  of  40 
professors  and  teachers. 

The  establishment  of  a  Girls'  Gymnasium  in  1896  was  ai/TheGirI»* 
important  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  higher  culture  foi  ^y*"^*^*'*" 
women.  In  1895  a  conference  agreed  that  it  was  a  great  social 
injustice  to  deny  means  of  higher  culture  to  women,  and  a 
regulation  was  passed,  urged  by  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
sanctioned  bv  the  King,  that  the  Philosophical  and  Medical 
faculties  of  the  two  universities  should  be  open  to  women.  It 
was  clearly  recognised  in  this  conference  that  Medicine  was  a 
suitable  career  wr  women,  and  that  higher  qualifications  were 
required  by  women  teachers  of  girls'  higher  schools,  training 
colleges,  and  future  gymnasiums  for  girls  than  came  under  the 
Elementary  School  Act.  The  result  of  this  conference  made  the 
founding  of  a  girls'  gymnasium  a  necessity.  Prof  Dr.  Zoltan  Von 
BeOthy  pointed  out  in  a  conference  of  the  Woman's  Culture  ,  ^/^ 
Society,  firstly,  that  the  aim  of  the  girls'  gymnasium  was  to  make  ^^ 
woman's  education  equal  to  man's,  not  only  because  women  had 
a  right  to  the  highest  culture,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  culture 
itself,  which  neeas  what  women's  nunds  can  bring  to  it,  and, 
secondly,  that  women  should  be  qualified  for  a  bread-earning 
career.  He  urged  that  the  society  could  accomplish  more  than 
the  State,  having  a  freer  hand,  and  being  in  no  way  bound  to 
consider  existing  establishments,  therefore  it  must  take  the 
initiative.  The  consequence  of  the  deliberations  of  the  society 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Girls'  Gymnasium,  which  the  State 
fully  recognised.  In  the  curriculum  it  is  stated  that  the  school 
is  intended  to  prepare  girls  to  be  the  wives  of  cultured  men,  and 
to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  Imperial  decree  ad- 
mitting them  to  universities. 

The  gymnasium  selected  the  best  features  of  the  boys*  gymna- 
sium and  also  of  the  existing  girls'  schools,  and  attempted  to  unite 
them  on  scientific  principles.  The  chief  guarantee  for  unity  in 
the  curriculum  is  the  logical  application  of  the  national  points 
of  view.  The  variations  in  the  girls'  curriculum  lies  mainly  in 
the  manner  of  introducing  and  working  at  the  subjects  of  study, 
and  in  approaching  specialisation  with  greater  cauticn,  hence  m 

♦These  clasfiCA  are  for  girls  who  have  paH^ed  through  the  Citizen  Cla^ea. 
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the  lower  forms  there  was  a  likeness  to  the  existing  schools  for 
girls,  and  in  the  upper  a  rapid  approacli  to  the  scheme  and 
method  of  bo^s*  gym  nasi  en. 

The  Latin  mstniction  begins  in  the  Girls*  Gymnasium  in  the 
fifth  class  from  the  bottom.  In  the  four  lower  classes  German  is 
taught.  Greek  is  an  optional  subject  Ancient  literature  (espe- 
cially Greek  classical  literature)  is  read  in  translation  throughout 
the  whole  eight  classes. 

Drawing  and  singing  are  taught  throughout  the  school,  and 
needlework:  is  obligatory  in  the  four  lower  classes. 

This  Girls'  Gymnasium  was  opened  in  September,  1896.  The 
Minister  of  Education  granted  it  the  rights  of  a  pubUc  school. 

The  accompanying  plan  of  study  hours  shows  how  the  time  spent 
in  the  various  subjects  is  divided  in  the  different  classes. 

The  plan  of  teaching  history  is  worth  considering. 
Hungarian  history  is  taught  in  each  class,  and  universal  history 
in  connection  with  it.  In  Class  I.  only  legends  are  told,  in  Class 
II.  a  brief  outline  of  Hungarian  history.  From  Class  III.  to  VI. 
detailed  Hangarian  and  universal  history.  In  Class  VII.  history 
of  Greek  and  Roman  culture.  In  Class  VlII.  Hungarian  culture 
and  poUtical  life. 

The  details  of  the  Hungarian  and  German  literature,  and 
Ancient  and  Modern  History  are  careftilly  planned,  the  guiding 
principle  being  the  "  Culture  Epoch."  The  reading  lessons,  chosen 
from  Hungarian,  German,  Greek,  and  Latin  authors,  are  made  to 
contribute  to  the  opening  of  the  soul  and  the  imagination  in  the 
sense  that  Matthew  Arnold  was  constantly  insisting  on.  "  To 
know  there  is  a  literature  of  the  world,  and  to  have  relt  even  for 
a  moment  something  of  its  seriousness,  its  beauty,  its  generous 
position,  its  pathos,  its  humour,  is  to  lay  a  good  foundation," 
says  Prof  Dowden. 

The  casual  visitor  to  the  Hungarian  schools  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  excellence  of  tne  teaching  of  literature  and  the 
importance  attached  to  its  value  in  the  training  of  character. 
In  all  the  schools  one  finds  methods  based  upon  great  principles. 

There  exists  a  living  belief  in  the  theories  of  men  like 
Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  Herbart 

"  Character,  not  knowledge,  is  the  aim  of  our  education,"  a 
professor  of  pedagogy  in  Hungary  told  me,  "  and  so  we  give  our 

f)upils  classical  literature.  This  stores  the  mind  with  material 
or  forming  character  and  gives  them  the  clue  to  modem 
thought." 

It  IS  better,  perhaps,  to  err  in  giving  too  much  literature  and 
history  in  an  educational  system  than  too  little,  for  in  the  latter 
case  we  starve  the  emotions  and  the  imaginations.  '*  If  we  wish 
to  make  children  feel,  we  must  give  them  something  to  feel 
about,  and  in  order  to  educate  the  heart  we  must  educate  the 
imagination." 

I  was  introduced  to  the  Girls'  Gymnasium  on  the  hills  high 
up  beyond  Buda,  where  they  were  holding  a  picnic  in  honour  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  Kings  Coronation  Day  June  8,  1899. 
The  friendliness,  gaiety,  and  happy  chatter  of  the  girls  was  very 
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infectious  and  delightful.  They  played  games,  gathered  flowers, 
chattered  brightly  with  the  professors  and  visitors,  and  were 
helpful  and  well-mannered  in  looking  after  the  little  ones. 
The  highest  form  was  the  seventh,  and  the  girls,  24  in  number, 
were  looking  forward  to  going  into  the  eignth,  and  then  their 
Gyumasiimi  would  be  complete.  These  seventh-form  girls  gave 
me  a  very  rosy  and  enthusiastic  account  of  their  work.  "  We 
are  so  happy,'*  one  said.  "  We  love  our  work.  Everything  is 
alive  and  mteresting.  In  the  old  school  days  lessons  were 
dreary,  but  now  we  have  the  best  professors  in  Hungary  to 
teach  us." 

The  teachers  are  men  at  present,  for  no  Hungarian  woman  has 
'•eceived  the  training  which  qualifies  her  to  teach  in  a  Secondary 
School.  Some  of  the  present  pupils  are  hopmg  to  go  to  the 
University  and  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching  in  a  Girls* 
Gymnasium. 

Secondary  Schools  fall  into  three  groups  when  considered  from 
the  point  oi  view  of  origin  and  control : — 

A.  Those  entirelv  under  Government  control. 

B.  Those  under  the  direct hn  of  the  Government. 

C.  Those  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government. 

Under  group  A.  are  : — 

I.  Those  schools  whose  expenses  are  entirely  paid  from  the 
State  Budget ;  in  1897-8  there  were  in  this  class  28  Classical 
Secondary  Schools  and  23  Modem  Secondary  Schools. 

II.  Those  Catholic  schools  founded  by  the  Hungarian 
educational  fimds.*     Of  these  there  are  17  Classical  Scnools. 

In  these  schools  all  expenses  are  paid  by  the  State,  and  all 
matters  respecting  curriculum,  choosmg  of  teachers,  discipline, 
language  of^  instruction,  choice  of  books,  etc.,  are  decided  by  the 
State. 

B.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Government  are : — 

I.  Schools  founded  by  political  bodies,  as  Municipalities 
or  District  Committees  or  Schools  founded  by  private  endow- 
ments other  than  Church.  (Of  these  there  were  20  in 
1897-8.) 

II.  Roman  CathoUc  and  Greek  Catholic  Schools  (47  in 
number)  which  have  formerly  received  State  or  private 
endowments. 

In  these  cases  the  financial  control  is  exercised  by 
political  or  Church  bodies.  They  choose  their  own  teachers 
and  books  and  make  their  own  time-tables,  and  the  Government 
recognises  them.  The  educational  methods  are  laid  down  by 
the  State. 


♦  See  above,  under  Hiatorical  Sketch  of  Secondary  Education. 
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C.  Government  siiperin tends  the  schools  belonging  to  inde-  Schools 
pendent  churches  (Evangelical,  Reformed  Church,  Unitarian,  ^^nginc  \a 
and  Greek  Oriental).  The  Minister  reouires  reports  on  matters  churches, 
of  finance  and  methcds  of  Education.  These  reports  are  sent  in 
yearly.  The  expenditure  is  carefully  supervised  by  the  State 
authorities.  The  Reports  submitted  to  the  Government  contain 
items  on  the  subjects  taught,  the  number  of  hours  spent  weekly 
on  each  subject,  number  of  classes,  results  of  exammation,  etc. 
Religious  bodies  may  draw  up  their  own  curriculum,  but  it  must 
be  alter  the  pattern  of  the  one  laid  down  by  Government.  Books 
may  be  chosen  by  the  Church's  governing  bodies,  but  they  must 
b?  submitted  to  the  Government  to  see  that  they  contain  nothing 
ai^ainst  State  or  Law.  The  Minister  sends  inspectors,  and 
(jovemment  inspectors  are  present  during  the  leaving  examina- 
tions. This  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  Government  has 
led  to  no  complaints.  On  the  contrar}^  it  has  aroused  interest 
m  the  work  and  secured  miity.  There  are  59  Secondary  Schools 
in  this  group. 

At  the  head  of  the  National  Educational  System  stands  the  The  Minist< 
Minister  of  Education.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Government  ®^  ^"<^^'^^ 
and  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  decides  all  matters  connected  with 
the  curriculum,  the  language  of  instruction,  and  the  school  fees. 
He  lays  down  the  laws  with  respect  to  the  school  buildings, 
furniture  and  apparatus ;  he  approves  of  the  books,  he  chooses 
the  professors  ana  teachers,  and  exercises  authority  over  them. 
He  decides  on  methods  of  discipline  and  teaching.  Under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Minister  are  the  State  institutions,  and 
those  foimded  by  Roman  Catholics  from  Hungarian  funds. 
Under  his  guidance  are  the  institutions  founded  by  political 
and  religious  bodies. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  latter  must  adopt  the  curriculum  of  the 
State  schools  and  use  the  books  recommended  by  the  Minister. 
They  control,  however,  their  own  finance  and  discipUne,  and 
(subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister)  appoint  their  own 
teachers. 

The  Minister  is  advised  in  matters  of  educational  methods 
bv  the  Educational  Council — orszdgos  oktatAstlgyi  tanacs.  This 
Cfouncil  was  in  existence  in  1871,  and,  after  passing  through  Educatioral 
several  changes,  it  was  re-established  in  its  present  form  in  1896  Council, 
by  the  present  Minister,  Dr.  Julius  Wlassics.  The  Minister  is 
the  President  of  this  Council.  There  are  also  a  Second  Pre- 
sident, a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary,  from  10  to  12  Councillors 
and  not  more  than  50  Members.  These  are  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  the  Crown.  The  Secretary  and  Coun- 
cillors receive  a  salar^^  and  the  Members  receive  a  fee  and 
travelling  expenses. 

The  oririn  and  organisation  of  the  Educational  Council  is  not  Historical 
in  accordance  with  any  definite  law.     It  exists  solely  owing  to  Sketch  of  u 
the  influence  of  the  Mmister  and  the  Crown.  Council!!^ 

This  Council  came  into  existence  in  1871.  Its  members  were 
appointed  partly  by  the  Minister  and  partly  by  the  teaching 
profession,  and  the  members  changed  witn  every  Ministry.    The 
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original  body  was  divided  into  four  sections,  containing  advisers 
on  the  Universities,  Technical  Schools,  Classical  Secondary 
Schools,  Primary  Schools. 

This  division  did  not  sufficiently  meet  great  questions  of 
organisation,  and  in  1875  the  Council  was  re-organised  on  more 
scientific  principles.  The  new  Council  consisted  of  seven 
groups : — 

1,  Classical  Philology ;  2,  Modem  Language  and  Literature ;  3, 
History,  Law,  and  Economics ;  4,  Geograpny  and  Natural  History ; 
5,  Mathematics  and  Physics ;  6,  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy ;  7, 
Singing,  Drawing  and  ModeUing. 

In  each  group  was  one  permanent  member  appointed  by  the 
King,  and  three  or  four  members  chosen  for  three  years.  In 
addition  there  were  a  number  of  Ministerial  officials  who  had  a 
place  and  a  voice  in  the  Council ;  the  number  of  these  latter  was 
not  to  exceed  the  number  of  real  members.  The  work  of  this 
Educational  Council  was  of  profound  importance.  It  had  to 
advise  the  Minister  on  all  matters  concerning  Primary  and 
Secondary  Schools;  to  work  out  the  plans  of  instruction, 
organisation,  and  discipline  of  the  schools  of  various  grades ;  to 
arrange  school  examinations,  leaving  examinations,  and  to 
supervise  work  of  the  examining  bodies  concerned  with  leaving 
examinations  and  teachei-s'  examinations;  to  direct  the  conferences 
of  the  teaching  staff  in  Secondary  Schools  and  Training  Colleges, 
to  judge  of  all  school-lx)oks  and  apparatus ;  and,  lastly,  to 
sui)ervise  and  improve  School  libraries,  museums,  and  collections 
of  pictures,  maps  and  diagi-ams.  This  Coimcil  did  excellent  work 
for  fifteen  years,  and  although  the  Government  did  not  support 
their  reforming  measures  to  the  extent  some  of  the  members 
desired,  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the  Council's  labours  was  a 
new  and  complete  organisation  of  Secondary  Schools. 

In  1890  a  change  took  place  in  the  constitution  of  this 
Council.  It  became  a  permanent  institution,  consisting  of  a 
president,  two  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries  and  thirty  members 
chosen  from  the  teaching  profession,  and  representing  Secondary, 
Primary  and  Technical  Schools. 

In  1895  this  Council  was  again  re-estabhshed  in  its  present 
form  by  the  Minister,  Dr.  JuUus  Wlassics. 

Hungary  was  first  divided  into  school  districts  by  Maria 
Theresa.  In  1883  the  whole  country  consisted  of  12  school 
districts. 

ljjg£  All  communication  between  the  Education  Department  and 

ispectors.  the  Schools  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a  body  of  Inspectors. 
Each  district  is  in  charge  of  a  Chief  Inspector.  He  has  a  secre- 
tary and  reporter  and  other  helpers.  These  Inspectors  are  chosen 
from  the  ranks  of  practical  teachers,  they  are  proposed  by  the 
minister  and  sanctioned  by  the  King.  Their  office  is  for  life. 
Their  salary  varies  from  2,400  to  3,600  florins,  in  addition  to 
which  from  480  to  800  florins  are  added  for  expenses.  They  all 
receive  pensions.    Their  duties  are  to  see  that  all  Gk)vernmeut 
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regulations  are  eflSciently  carried  out  in  the  Schools.  They 
direct  the  leaving  examinations  and  are  responsible  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  Schools.  They  report  to  the  minister  at  the  end 
of  each  school  year  on  matters  of  buildings,  furniture,  cleanliness, 
health  of  pupils,  hygienic  conditions  of  schools  and  boarding 
houses,  discipline  and  progress.  All  school  requirements  go  to 
the  Minister  through  these  Inspectors.  This  post  is  one  of  the 
most  important  positions  in  the  educational  world,  and  as  Dr. 
Kdrmdn  says,  "  demands  a  whole  man  for  the  work." 

The  Protestant  Churches  control  their  own  schools.  Committees  inspection  i 
of  church  officials  are  formed  for  this  purpose,  in  which   the  Protestan 
teachers  have  a  voice.  Schools. 

In  connection  with  the  Reformed  Church  of  Switzerland  there 
is  a  Greneral  Council  of  thirty-eight  members,  consisting  half  of 
clergy  and  half  of  laity.  This  Council  seeks  to  promote  the 
harmonious  development  of  all  its  schools,  it  lays  down  the  aim  of 
teaching,  and  draws  up  the  details  of  organisation.  It  has  the 
power  of  appointing  persons  from  the  teaching  profession  to 
mspect  the  Schools,  and  also  of  founding  new  schools,  of  closing 
schools,  or  adding  to  or  taking  away  from  the  number  of  classes 
in  schools.  The  general  direction  of  the  Secondary  Schools  is, 
according  to  tradition,  undertaken  by  the  Church  officials  of  live 
church  districts.  This  body  settles  the  curriculum  and  discipline, 
chooses  books,  and  appoints  the  Bishops  to  conduct  the  leaving 
examinations.  The  Bishops  in  the  Protestant  districts  perform 
the  same  offices  as  the  Chief  Inspectors  in  Catholic  districts,  and 
send  in  a  yearly  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Schools  to  the 
District  Council.  Other  independent  churches  have  similar 
organisations. 

The  following  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  Hungarian  Ministers  of 
Education  from  1848  to  the  present  time, 

Baron  Joseph  EotvOs,  1848-1871.  He  was  the  first  Hungarian 
Minister  of  Education.  His  greatest  piece  of  educational  work 
was  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1868.  He  was  interested 
in  the  training  of  Secondary  School-masters.  He  was  also  a 
poet,  novelist,  and  orator.  The  first  part  of  his  office  was  under 
the  Austrian  Government.     From  1861  he  represented  Hungary. 

Theodor  Pauler,  1871-2.  His  name  is  associated  with  a  plan 
of  instruction  for  Classical  Secondary  Schools,  1871. 

August  Trefort,  1872-1888.  His  name  will  ever  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  the  famous  Secondary  School  Act,  1883. 

Count  Albin  Csdky,  1888-1894.  Among  the  school  reforms 
associated  with  his  tenure  of  office  are : — The  physical  education 
of  children,  Greek  made  an  optional  subject  in  the  curriculum 
of  Classical  Secondary  Schools,  reorganisation  of  the  Educational 
Coimcil,  new  law  in  connection  with  Kindergartens. 

Baron  Ronald  EotovOs,  who  only  occupied  this  office  for  a  few- 
months. 

Juliu*  Wlassics,  1894  till  present  time. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  aee  (between  6  and  15  vears  of  Children  of 
age)  in  Hungary  (without  reckoning  Fiume)  in  the  school  j'car  h  ^Smv"" 
1897-8  was  2,336,305.  *^* 
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Tlio  scale  of  Teachers'  Salaries  affording  to  the  law  of  1893 : — 

Teachers  in  Higher  Elementary  Schools  and  Citizen  Schools 
from  900  to  1,300  florins  per  anninn,  in  addition  to  which  350  to 
400  florins  are  allowed  for  board  and  lodging. 

Teachers  in  Secondaiy  Schools,  Training  Colleges,  and  Higher 
Girls' Schools  from  1,100  to  1,800  florins  per  annum  and  &om 
400  to  500  florins  for  board  and  lodging. 

Directors  of  Hirfier  Girls'  Schools,  Secondary  Schools,  and 
Training  Colleges  from  2,400  to  1  ,(]00  florins  and  from  500  to 
fiOO  flonns  for  board  and  lodging. 

An  important  Act*  passed  in  1885  settled  the  question  of 
teachers'  pensions  so  far  as  the  State  schools  were  concerned. 

In  1894  a  further  Actf  was  passed  including  all  teachers  of 
all  kinds  of  schools  in  the  pension  list. 

The  following  are  the  pension  regulations : — 

After  ten  years'  service  teachers  are  entitled  to  a  pension  of 
40  per  cent,  of  their  salary,  and  after  each  year's  further  service 
the  pension  increases  by  3  per  cent.,  so  tnat  at  the  end  of  30 
years'  service  a  teacher  may  retire  upon  his  full  salary. 

A  widow  receives,  after  her  husband  has  served  for  five  years, 
50  per  cent,  of  his  salary  up  to  600  florins  and  20  per  cent,  for 
the  remainder.  Sons  up  to  20  years  of  age,  or  24  if  they  are 
university  students,  and  daughters  up  to  18  years  of  age,  receive 
each  one-sixth  of  the  widow's  portion  to  pay  for  their  education. 

Teachers  contribute  to  the  pension  fund  one-third  of  a  year's 
salar}'^  above  300  florins,  ana  one-third  of  every  increase  in 
salary.  These  sums  are  only  paid  once.  The  finance  committee 
of  every  school  pays  5  per  cent,  of  the  fixed  salary  attached  to 
every  teaching  post  in  the  school. 

Each  pupil  in  the  Secondary  Schools  pays  throe  florins  yoarly, 
and  the  National  Exchequer  sets  aside  a  certain  sum  each  year 
lor  the  pension  fmid. 

The  salaries  of  men  and  women  are  equal,  and  the  pensions 
also.  Women  are  not  disquaUfied  if  they  marry.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  women  tcacners  are  married. 

The  following  map  is  based  on  the  map  contained  in  the 
latest  edition  (1800)  of  the  "  Hungarian  Great  Lexicon  Pallas." 

A  higher  percentage  of  literate  people  is  found  in  the  chiet 
towns  tnan  in  the  districts  surrounding  them 

These  statistics  are  obtained  in  a  verv  conscientious  manner 
by  testing  each  person  indiAndually,  and  by  making  local 
inquiries. 

C.VTHERINE  I.  DODD. 

The  Owens  College, 
^lanchester. 


*  (icsetzartikcl,  xi.,  v.  .1,  188.'». 


t^  IHd.,  xxvii.,  V  J,  1894, 


N3  The.  darkat  jhaeUn^  shcwa  ther 
diAtncil*  wfur»  fher  pereentaffo  of  httrataa 
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APPENDIX  I. 

The  following  letter,  which  forms  a  most  valuable  supplement  to  my 
mper  was  written  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Emil  Reich,  whose  intimate  knowle^e 
tx)th  of  Hungary  and  England  makes  his  opinion  of  vital  importance.  He 
was  good  enough  to  pemse  my  report  in  proof,  and  he  has  kindly  given 
his  consent  to  nave  the  letter  printed.  I  should  like  to  add  that  race 
characteristics  and  other  causes  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
differences  he  mentions, 

(•ATHKKINK   I.   Popp. 


17,  Tavistock  Road, 

^Ye8tboumo  Park, 

London. 
Dear  Miss  Dodd,  August,  1901, 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  yoiu*  valuable  report  on  the  Hungarian  system 
of  education,  which  I  have  read  with  great  interest  and  much  admiration 
for  your  careful  and  instructive  work. 

It  is  with  some  mi8J^^^ngs  that  I  add  the  present  letter  to  your  report. 
For,  much  as  I  appreciate  your  very  congenial  and  sympathetic  views  of 
Hungary  and  her  educational  sj^stem,  I  cannot,  alas !  but  i>art  comi>any 
with  you  with  regard  to  many  a  vital  i)oint  of  that  system. 

The  system  of  education  in  the  ftifmnasia  and  realtanodiik  of  Hunffary 
sins,  according  to  my  experience,  in  '\i%  very  strategy,  in  the  choice  of  its 
very  object.  It  aims  at  making  of  Hungarian  young  men  of  eighteen  years, 
types  ot  those  strange  creatures  whom  the  Germans  aptly  call  lilaungBwuthig. 
According  to  the  syllabus  of  weekly  lectures  to  be  attended  by  the  better- 
class  youths  of  Hungary  in  conformity  with  ministeiial  ordinances,  such  a^ 
that  dated  May  6, 1899,  these  young  men  must,  from  their  fourteenth  to 
their  eighteenth  year  of  age.  attend  28  lectures  on  the  entire  curriculum  of 
Knowledge  in  the  course  of  each  week,  for  nine  months  and  a  half  every 
year.  And  since  the  home-work  entailed  upon  them  cannot  possibly 
average  less  than  three  hours  a  day,  the  Hungarian  youths  (at  any  rate, 
from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  eighteen)  ai-e  required  to  spend  eiaht  hours 
a  day  with  the  unremitting  and  arid  labour  of  acquiring  purely  theoretical 
knowledge  of  sciences  phuological,  historical^  mathematical,  geographical, 
natural,  and  philosophical.  As  against  this,  their  bodily  or  physical 
exercises  are  restricted  to  two  hours  a  week.  In  other  words :  the 
Hun^rian  youths  are  excessively  surfeited  with  purely  intellectual 
nourishment,  whilst  their  physical  culture  is  left  practically  unheeded. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  Magyar  youth  cannot  but  become  top- 
heavy.    No  doubt  many  of  them  know  a  good  deal  about  various  thin^  ; 
nay,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  average  young  Hunganan 
disposes  of  a  far  greater  amount  of  book-knowledge  than  does  the  average 
young  Briton.      My  experience  of  the  purely  intellectual  aspects  of  tn 
better-class  British  youth  has  been  botn  extensive  and  intense.    I  have 
taught  hundreds  of  Oxford  and  (Cambridge  men,  also  younger  men  from 
Harrow,  Eton.  Wellingjton  College,  ete.,  etc.,  and   I  cannot  help  noting, 
that  they  excel  neither  in  knowledge  ac<iuired  nor  in  the  powers  of  acquiring 
it.     Their  memor>'  is  indifferent ;   their  imagination  cold ;   their  ix)wer 
of  mental  co-ordination  or  rappix>chenient  feeble.    They  are  by  no  means 
qebildet ;  nor  do  they  really  care  to  be  so.    If  anything,  some  know  Greek 
and  Latin  well,  others  know  mathematics.    That  is  the  Ultima  Thnle  of 
their  Bildung. 

But  with  all  these  deficiencies  in  point  of  book-knowledge,  no  sane  man 
can  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  prefer  the  ungehildete  British  youth  to  the 
hochgehtldete  Hungarian  young  man.  The  latter  speaks  fluently,  glibly,  and 
on  Wagner^s  operas  as  well  as  on  the  English  Cabinet.  He  is  often  brdliant 
and  witty,  ana  no  mean  versificator.    He  is  naturally  a  good  journalist^  and 
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no  (y»untry  has,  relatively,  better  jonrnals  than  has  Hnngary.  Langiiagcn 
he  learns  with  great  facility,  and  of  the  literatures  of  tlie  Western  nations 
he  has  a  wide  knowle<lge. 

Xot  so  the  Oxford  or  Canibrid«;e  man.  Unite  the  ('<»nti*ary.  He  sijeaks 
witli  difticnlty,  and  seldom  knows  more  than  one  language.  For,  Wing 
a  man  at  eighteen,  he  shares  also  the  well-  known  inca]>acity  of  adults 
for  the  a('«|uisition  of  foreign  language's. 

r  stiid  the  liritiMi  young  man  is  a  man  at  eighteen.  Here  is  the  whole 
difference.  The  Hungarian  educational  system  makes  rhetoricians  ;  the 
IJritish  makes  men.  There  is,  to  my  lights,  no  jiossible  choice  l>etween  tin- 
TWO  systems.     Permit  me  to  i»ut  mv  view  on  a  somewhat  broader  V>asis. 

It  seems  to  me  incontrovertibh*  that  the  mo<lern  State  cannot  develop 
with  equal  suc<*ess  all  the  three  great  grc^MijKs  of  forces  inherent  in  all 
i-ivilise<l  human  beings — the  emotional,  tlie  intellectual,  and  the  volitional. 
The  first  the  State  must  leuve  Ui  the  family,  the  society,  and  the  C'liurcb. 
The  intellectual  forces  the  State  ought  to  cultivate  indeed,  but  sm*ely  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  volitional. 

Tints,  «'.</.,  take  Hungary.  There  the  State  develops  the  intellectual  forees 
at  the  exjxjnse  of  the  volitional  (njonojK»lising  all  the  latter  for  its  own  use 
and  l)enefit).  Well,  has  that  colossiil  amount  of  works  of  intellectual 
supererogation  led  to  any  startling  feats  of  the  intellect  ?  Docs  Hungjiry 
surprise  the  world  with  great  inventions,  great  ])hilosophies,  great  meifaii- 
tile  enterprises,  or  groat  niusieal  comi)ositions  ?  (V>nsider  the  last  alone. 
Kverylwxly  knows  how  musical  the  Hungarians  are  ;  but  nolmdy  cjin  i»oint 
to  first  or,  for  the  matter  <>f  that,  to  secon<l  or  third  class  musical  works 
written  by  eontem|Kin\ry  Hungarians.  Whence  that  discrei»jincy  ?  \Snieneo 
that  incongruity  between  cause  and  effect  ? 

The  answer  is  sinn^le  indeed  to  the  student  of  firitish  civibsation.     (ireat 
inventions,   great   pnilosophie^s,  great  mercantile  enterjn-ises,  wo  les.s  than 
great    nuisical     compositions,    require    considerable    nitt^llectual     jH)wers 
imleed  :  however,  in  a<Mition  to  that,  and  ])ai'amountly,  they  ixnpiire  gi*eat 
vf»liti(mal  iK)wers  t<K».     In  Leonardo  da  A'inci,  or  Mozart,  in  Xewt<m  or 
J^eibniz,  or  Edison,  there  were  nc»t  only  great  brain  ])owers,  but  chiefly 
immense  iwjwers  of  self-reliance,  self-control,  of  will,  of  iiersevcnince,  of 
manly  iT.dejtendencc     Xow  the   Hungarian  educational  system  does  not 
cultivate  tliesi',  volitional  forces.     The.  Iiritish  games,  these  tlie  chief  agency 
in  the  formation  (»f  the    British  youth's  charai-ter,  arc  totally  a Ksent  :  in 
fact,  people  have  no  time  for  such  "silly"  things  in  a  country  where  the 
young  man  has  to  foil  away  eight  hours  a  day  over  innumerable  theories 
and  endless  book-lore.     The  c<uiscquence  is  that  all  the  intellectual  masses 
in  the  liea<l  of  a  voung  Hungarian  remain  inert,  or  are  frittei*ed  away  in 
.j<mrnalism   and    lower   /WAs  /tffrcs.      The  young   l>rit<m,  in  playing  his 
games,  steels  not  oidy  this  muscle  or   that,  but  first  of  all  his  yolitir>naI 
forces.     The  piuiy  gymnastic  exerci.s(^s  at  Hiuigjirian  gymnasia  may  indee<l 
strengthen  one  ctr  another  mus<"le.     Tlu!  volitional  forces  they  leave  entii*ely 
uncultivated.     Nor  is  there  in  Hungary  any  other  means  of  systematically 
nerving  the  voliti<»nal  j>owers  <»f  their  youth.     I  cannot  here  enter  on  an 
examination  or  suggestion  of  such  means.     One  thing,  however,  is  certain  : 
the  Hungarian  System  has  no  such  means  for  the  bracing  and  steeling  of 
vvill-jKiwer,  self-reliance,  indej>enden<e,  and  |>erseveran(!e,  and  hence  utterly 
misses  its  aim.     The  forces  just  mentioned  are  f/tf  world-moving  forces. 
Can  anyone  stu<lying  Knglish  history  fail  to  wonder  at  the  curious  fact, 
that  Kngland  played  a  decisive  role  in  the  world's  history  even  at  a  time 
when  her  i>opulation,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  strarcely 
equalle<l  one-fourth  of  tln^  i)opulation  (►f  France,  and  cme-third  of  that  of 
<Jermany.'     Hut  owing  to   the    English   system  of   making  men,  and  not 
rhetoricians,  an<l  that  at  a  very  early  age  t<»o,  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  : 
Kngland  always  ]H»ssesscd  as  many  men  as  did  France  or  (fermany,  when* 
manliness  is  develoi»ed  only  after  the  age  of  thirty  or  thirty-five. 

The  Hungarian  system  of  erhu'ation  makes  rhetoricians,  1  sjii<l.  And  in  that 
•^c  circumstance  my  countrymen  ought  to  fin<l  the  explanation  of  many  a 
]>uzzle  for  the  solution  of  which  they  have  so  far  vainly  advanced  a  motley 
ilescription  of  theories,  laws  and  essays.  The  better-class  Hungarian  ha8,  uji 
to  his  eighteenth  year,  hurriedly  gone  through  so  many  sciences  as  to  disgust 
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liiin  for  the  rest  of  hi.s  life  witli  all  serious  reading.  Moreover,  as  the  rheto- 
rician that  he  is,  he  does  retilly  think  himself  sufficiently  instructed.  He  has 
ratcgories  and  phm-ses  ready  cut  for  all  emergencies.  I  defy  anyone  t**) 
inii)ress  the  average  Hungarian  gentleman  of  thirty,  with  any  new  idea  on 
science  or  philosophy  at  all.  All  novel  instruction  is  diluted  by  the  wat*»rs 
of  rhetonc  ;  and  it  may  he  said  in  soher  truth,  that  the  very  scientific  over- 
training of  Hungarian  youths,  rentiers  them  al»solut<jly  indifferent  to  serious 
reading  in  after  life.  Taine  is  very  much  admired  in  Hungary.  I^t  me 
cpiote  his  W(uds  a-s  to  the  ultimate  effects  of  that  ovor-ti*aining  of  the 
youthful  mind. 

"  .  .  .  .  lorsijue  lacquisition  des  cadres  gi^neraux  est  aisce  et  prcccK^e* 
lesinit  court  riscjue  de  devenir  paresseux  ....  Souveiit,  au  sortir  du 
college,  j)res4iue  toujours  avant  vingt-cimi  ans,  il  jM>ssede  ces  cadres,  et, 
comme  lis  soiit  comuKHles,  il  les  appli«|Ue  a  tout  .sujet ;  *lr.}<in'main  il 
n^fipfn't'ntl phm,  il  se  croit  siiftisiimment  muni.  II  se  contente  de  raisonner, 
et  frequeinment  il  raisonne  a  vide.  II  n'est  jjas  au  fait :  il  n  a  juis  le 
renseignement  s|»ccial  et  conduant :  //  m  sent  jhis  qit^il  lul  m*nnft(f,  il  ne 
va  i»as  le  chercner,  il  rciiete  des  idees  <le  vieux  journal  .  .  .  .  "  (Taine, 
Xot^^  nnr  PAmjIrtfrir,  1>«  cd.,  18JJ<),  ]>.  33.")).  .My  ]»aiiiful  exixjrience  with 
Hungarians  coming  to  Knglaiid  to  study  the  institutions  of  this  country, 
fully  liears  out  the  statement  of  the  greiit  Kreiu-h  thinker  in  every  detail. 

You  will,  I  trust,  not  think  mc  nule  in  giving  such  unguarded  expression 
to  my  disapproval  of  the  Hungarian  system  of  e<lucation,  which,  in  your 
rejiort,  apiiears  in  such  a  favourable  light.  rndi»ul»tedly,  the  British 
system  umlervalues  the  cultivation  of  the  intelle<!tual  forces  si»mewhat  tent 
much  ;  in  fact,  the  British  youth  is  brought  up  in  habitual  contempt  for 
methoil,  for  generaliziitions,  theories,  a/M^rctts,  and  for  everything  outside 
IH:)litics,  religion,  busine.ss  or  sjKirt;*.  This,  it  may  l»e  submitted,  ought  not 
any  longer  to  be  tolerated,  considering  that  the  al>ove  e<|uipments  of  the 
modern  scientific  spirit  have  l>een  eagerly  ado]>ted  by  most  civilized 
natioD.s,  and,  if  i>ersistently  neglected,  must  cau.se  Kngiaiid  to  lag  behind 
her  numerous  rivals.  On  the  other  hand,  I  eannot  refmin  from  warning 
my  countrymen  that  their  system  in  cretiting,  a^  it  does,  a  ci-owd  of  t^)]»- 
heavy  literati^  must  inevitably  prove  alM»rtive  in  the  ever-increasing 
struggle  of  nations. 

Believe  me  X*\  l»e,  dear  Miss  1)<hM, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Emil  Kkrh. 
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The  following  shows  the  projiortion  with  i-egard  to  age  anil  sex  of  the 
f:hildren  of  sch<x>l  age  in  181M5-7  : — 

lioys  from  i\  to  1 1»  vears  .        .        -        -  l  ,043,838 

(iirls    „         .,        *    „  ....  1,017,348 

lk)ys  fi-om  13  to  i:»  vear5>  ...        -  4.">4,()88 

(^irls    „          „         *   „  ...         -  423,226 

Total  number  of  children  of  school  age-        -        2,»«J>.10<i 

The  percentagea  are  as  follows  : — 

70*13%  of  children  of  school  age  are  between  (>  and  12  years, 
29-87%  „  „        „  „       13  and  15  years 

50*987  „  .,        „     are  Boys. 

49*02%  „  ,        ,     areCiirls 
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The  following  are  the  proportions  according  to  Keligion  and  liace  :- 


liomau  Catholics 
(xreek  Catholics 
Greek  Oriental   - 
Evangelical 
Reformed  Church 
Unitarian   - 
Jewish 
Others 


49  per  cent. 
11 


13    „ 

^    ,, 

0-39 
O'Ol 


J) 


Hinigarian 
( lerman 
Koumanian 
Slavok 
Servians 
Croatian 
Ruthenes    - 
Others 


52  per  cent. 

12 

IG 

12 

3 


3 

O'f) 


T» 


>j 


almost 


Classifying  the  children  in  actual  attendance  in   the  schools  in  1896-7 
according  to  age  and  sex,  we  get  the  following  figures  : — 

Boj-s  from  6  to  12  years  -        -  924,337 

Girls     „         „  „  837,939 

Boys  from  13  to  15  years 330,061 

Cfirls     „         „  „  249,287 

Total  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  scho<.>ls    2,341,624 

The  classification  according  to    Religion  and   Language  gives  us  the 
following : — 

Roman  Catholic 1,221,041 

Greek  Catholic 204,286 

Greek  Oriental  Church        -        -        .        .  242,919 

Reformed  Church 346,113 

Evangelical  .        -        -        -        ^        -        .  199,699 

Unitarian      -        - 9,020 

Je\vish -  117,705 

Others 241 


Hungarian 
German 
Roumanian 
81avok  - 
Servians 
Croatian 
Ruthenes 
Others  - 


2,:)41,624 

1,267,410 

316,779 

291,864 

296,060 

63,666 

36,169 

52,556 

17,120 


2,341,624 

KUMBEK   OF  ScHOOLfcs,   Gka1>E  AND   KlND   IN    1896-7. 


Kind  of  Schools. 


rt^ 


Fotal. 


Klenien- 
tary. 


Higher  '  /  ,•.• 
^1  •=*       ;  Citizen 
Elemen 


tary. 


Schools. 


Girls' 
Higher 
Schools. 


vState      

1,359 

1,257 

Communal       

1,910 

1,80() 

Roman  Cathol  ic 

5,442 

5,:J83 

(Jreek  Catholic 

2,101 

2,098 

Greek  Oriental 

1,780 

1,786 

Evangelical      

1,385 

1 ,373 

Reformed  Church 

2,147 

2,142 

Unitarian         

3H 

38 

.Jewish 

528 

520 

IVivate  

162 

137 

Founded  by  S<icietiir> ... 

\H) 

S3 

1(;,951 

1 
16,623 

8 
10 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 


^'2 

12 

91 

3 

42 

8 

2 

^ 

— 

11 

— 

1 

3 

8 

'J-2 

2 

1 

32 


268 


28 
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fclassifying  these  schools  as  Mixed,  Boys  and  Girls',  we  get  the  following 

Mixed  - 14^344 

Boys 1 234 

Girls'    -        -        - 11373 

Of  the  ^giegate  of  Women  Teachers,  the  proportions  in  the  various  kinds 
of  schools  m  1896-7  were  as  follows  :— 

State  Schools-      - 37  per  cent. 

Communal  Schools 27 

Roman  Catholic  Schools       -        -        -        -  17      " 

Greek  Catholic  Schools        -        -        -        -  0*9    " 

Greek  Oriental  Schools        ^        -        .        .  7-9    "^ 

Reform  Church  Schools        *        -        -        -  4*3 

Unitarian  Schools        -  -  -  4*4    |J 

Jewish  Schools 12*8     * 

Private  Schools 34-8    " 

Schools  founded  by  Societies        -        ^        -  35*6    || 

These  figures  show  that  the  tendency  in  the  State  schools  is  to  cncouraije 
women  teachers. 
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A^e  of  Pupils  in  Secondary  SchooU  in  1896-7. 
Over    9  and  under  10  veai-s  of  ayrc      -        -         -         61 
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par  B.C.  K.  B„  pp.  104  84. 

1894.     Vol.  28.     La  (luestion   de    Teducation   physique   par  Alljert 
de  Berzeviczy,  pp.  240-40. 

Kiirniiin,  Dr.  M.,  Beispiel  eines  rationellen  Lehrulann  fiir  Gyninasien 
(Sanuidung  padagogischer  Abhandlungen,  herausgcgeben  von  Dr.  O.  Frick 
und  H.  Meyer,  Heft  TIL,  Halle,  181K)).' 

Palmers  referring  to  the  jwid.     rniversitats-Seniinar  in  Buda|»est  :— 

(1)  von  Prof.  Dr.  E.  Wiedemann.     (Deutsche  Keyue,  1883,  Heft  3.) 

(2)  von  Dir  LHdig.    (Das  hunianistische  Gylunasiuui,  1894^  Heft  2,  3. 

(3)  von  E.  Leonhardt.   (Uein  :  Padagogiscne  fStudien,  N.  I'olge,  1887, 
Heft  4.) 

(4)  von  Dr.  M.  Karnniu.    (Rein :  Padagogische  8tudien,  N.  Folge, 
1888,  Heft  2.) 

Hnngarian  Education.    Encydo.  Brit. 

Hungarian  Literature  by  Dr.  E.  Keich.    Jarrold  k  8on,  1898. 

L'Enseignenient  en  Hongrie.    Budaiiest,  1900. 

UEnseigneinent  industriel  et  professionel  de  la  Hongrie,  iiar  J«6eph 
Szterenyi,  Conseiller  inini.Hteriel,  etc.,  etc.    Budapest,  1900. 
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PFBLTC    rXSTRU(TION    IX   SKRVfA 


r. — Primary  IxsTRurriox. 

Prinuiry  instruction  in  Servia  was  reorganised  by  the  educa-  organisat 
rion  law  of  July,  1898,  which  divided  primary  schools  into  four  ft»"  A<'»»| 
cate«^orie«  :  (A)  Elementary  schools,  comprising  infant  '^•'^^^'^  ivhnaly^l 
and  primary  s(3hools  for  hoys  and  girls ;  (B)  Higher  primary  striKtion. 
schools,  comprising  continuation  schools,  higher  primary  schools 
for  hoys  ("  ciyil  "   schools)  and  higher  schools  for  girls. 

There  are  private  as  well  as  public  primary  s<3hools,  hut  all 
alike  are  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public? 
Instruction  and  Public  Woi'ship,  who  pres<Tibes  the  course  of 
instruction  and  time  table,  j\s  well  as  the  practiced  regulations  of 
the  schools  and  the  (jualiHcations  and  duties  of  the  teachers. 

The  law  of  1808  divided  the  whole  country  into  nineteen 
educational  areas,  each  with  a  school  board  consisting  of  th<' 
prefect  of  the  county  and  tlu?  county  doctor,  an  engineer,  and  a 
delegate  from  each  district.  These  fcoards  super^'isc  the  provision 
and  maintenance  of  school  buildings,  manage  the  educational 
finances  of  the  county  and  control  the  educiUional  policy  of  the 

V  1.  a- 

communes. 


Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  elementary  school  educates  and  (iirls*  an«I 
instruct.s  childn^n  of  both  sexes.  The  law  f*ontemplates  separati'  J^^y*  :><'l»'i 
schools  for  Ixns  and  girls,  and  the  towns  and  lai-ger  vdlages 
possess  them,  so  that  (children  of  difterent  sexes  are  not 
taught  together  except  in  the  smaller  rural  comnmncs  where 
there  is  oidy  a  Inns'  school,  which  is  attended  by  a  small 
number  of  girls. 

Attendance  at  the  elementary  school  is  <;ompulsory.     A  child  School 
can  only  Ix^  exempted  from  regular  attendance  atTTie  school  in  Atieinlaii< 
which  he  is  enrolled  on  one  of  the  following  grounds :  (a)  incur- 
able  disease   or   intiniiity   or   (*ontagious   illness  ;   (b)   extreme 
poverty  and   destitution*;  (c.)   the  attainment   of  the  age  of 
exemption,  namely,  for  boys  fifteen  and  for  girls  thirteen  years. 

The  primary  school  coui*se  lasts  four  years,  divided  into  four  The  Sohw 
grades.     The   smaller  schools,  with  less  than  70  children,  are  <-oiirse. 
one-class  schools  under  one  master  (or  mistress) ;  schools  with 
more  than  70  have  two,  and  those  with  over  140  children  have 
three   masters  (or  mistresses)  and  a  corresponding  number  of 
classes. 

The  school  year  begins  in  the  \n-lmn  schools  on  the  16th  ofTheKchoi 
August  and  in  the  rural  schools  on  the  1st  of  Septemlicr,  and  ^^**''- 
finishes  on  the  15th  of  June. 

*  Bare  in  Servia, 


y 
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e  Curri.         ITic  elementary  school  curriculum  for  boys  and  girls,  ns  fixed 
mil.  \yy  law  nTN'o veniber,  1890,  is  mven  in  the  ft^llowinc:  table. 


Slll>jlM'tS. 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
0 
7 

8 
9 


Religious  Instruction 
Mother  Tongue  -       •        -        - 
National  History  and  Geography 
Arithmetic      and     Oeometncal 

figures. 
Natural  Science* 
Freehand  Drawing  and  Writing  - 
Manual  Work     -        -        -        - 
Singing  .----• 
Gymnastics  and  ( Tames 


-    ,   .«. 

-■ 

~  "  "    ■" 

"  " 

Classes. 

Total. 

j 

I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

8 

8 

0 

0 

28 

— 

~ 

3 

4 

.* 
i 

4 

4 

4 

4 

IG 

— 

_ 

3 

3 

fi 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

2 

8 

22 

22 

28 

27 
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*  With  agriculture  in  the  lK)ys'  and  domestic  economy  in  the  girls 
schools. 

In  the  year  1898-99  there  were  in  Servia  1,921  primarj' 
school  teachers,  1,034  mastei^s,  and  884  mistresses  in  1,105 
schools. 


>pointiuent  Pi'imaiy  school  teachers  arc  anpointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Education.  In  order  to  be  eligiole  they  must  have  passed 
creditably  through  a  normal  college  or  a  girls*  high  school 
according  to  their  sex  (although  there  are  actually  a  very 
small  number  of  teachers  employed  in  Servian  schools  who 
have  not  fidfiUed  this  condition),  they  must  then  have  served 
for  two  ye4U*s  as  candidates,  and  lastly  they. have  to  pass  the 
statutoiy  examination.  Except  to  meet  a  deficiency  of  male 
teachers,  mistresses  cannot  be  appointed  to  boys'  schools,  and 
then  only  to  the  two  lowest  classes.  They  must  be  immamed, 
unless  they  are  the  wives  of  primary  school  teachers. 

The  salary  of  a  primary  school  master  commences  at  800 
francs  a  year,  rising  oy  six  five-yearly  increments  (the  first  three 
of  250,  the  last  three  of  300  francs)  to  a  maximum  of  2,450 
francs,  which  may  thus  be  reached  after  thirty  years*  service. 
Mistresses  begin  with  an  annual  salary  of  750  francs,  receiving 
an  increase  of  250  francs  every  five  years  till  a  maximum  of 
2,250  francs  is  attained.  Candidates  of  both  sexes  are  unpaid. 
In  addition  to  their  salar}',  teachers  receive  from  their  commune 
free  lodging  and  fuel,  or  an  equivalent  pecuniary  allowance 
varying  from  r.O  fnmcs  a  month  in  Belgrade  to  30  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  20  in  the  villages.  Moreover  the  Educaticm 
Department  awards  premiums  for  signal  success  in  the  installa- 
tion of  school  gardens    and    in  manual   training,  as   well  as 


lanes. 
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imloninitio»  to  a  niaxiiiuim  amount  of  500  I'rauos  a  year  for 
Hpecially  difficult  or  important  services. 

Ten  years'  service  entitles  teachers  of  both  sexes  to  a  pension  Pamions. 
in  case  of  incapacitv  from  mental  or  bodily  affliction  or  any 
other  cause,  and  all  alike  can  claim  a  retiring  pension,  equal 
in  amount  to  their  salary  at  the  time  of  retirement,  after 
thirty-five  years'  service.  The  [>eiiKions  are  defraye<l  by  the 
national  exchequer,  the  salaries  being,  by  the  law  of  1898, 
charged  to  the  communal  authorities,  or,  in  the  case  of  Belgrade 
and  Nisoh,  to  the  mimicipalities. 


Xi'MBEH  OF  Masters  and  Mistre.s.ses  E.mploved  in  Primary 
ScHnoi.s  at  VARious  Salaries. 


Ttf. 

,„.,„, 

Frei,,  Fnai.      Kn* 

ynji.  1 1^.  F™.,  Pna.      ToUH. 

Salaries-     - 

^450 

ai5o!i8.w 

IuM'  1300    IffiO 

fiOO-  GOO   r)80l  MM          — 

\mnber     of 
Teachers  - 

9 

■10 

82 

124'     240      432 

7831     8.1        1        7[      1,816 

Perceutftge  - 

OM 

sso 

4-63 

6-e3. 13-71  i3-79  «-li|  4-90  Om  0'38    100-00 

Before  1890  Government  inspection  of  the  schools  was  liwpeotioii, 
confined  to  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  was  carried  out 
by  specially  appointed  delegates  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. Bub  the  special  Government  grants  mentioned  above 
being  allocated  strictly  according  to  results,  an  or^nised  system 
of  Government  inspection  waa  required  and  was  inaugurated  by 
the  law  of  1890,  which  assigned  a  permanent  inspector  to  each  of 
the  nineteen  educational  ciistricts  and  one  to  Belgrade,*  Each 
of  these  inspectors  has  fi-om  eighty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
teachers  under  his  supervision,  and  is  required  to  visit  every 
school  in  his  district  at  least  three  times  in  the  course  of  each 
school  year.  Inspectors  are  appointed  by  royal  ukase  from 
amongst  members  of  the  teaching  stall  of  normal  and  secondary 
schoob  havii^  over  ten  years'  service  ;  or,  failing  this  source  of 
supply,  higher  primary  schoolmasters  of  over  ten,  and  distin- 
guished primary  school  teachers  of  over  fifteen  years'  ser\'ice,  are 
eligible.  The  inspectors  are  divided,  acconling  to  their  salaries, 
into  five  classes,  in  each  of  which  they  must  scito  at  least  five 
years,  the  salaries  rising  fi-om  2,500  francs  in  tlie  lowest,  to  4,500 
francs  in  the  highest  class.  Each  inspector  also  draws  a  travelling 
allowance  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  ^ncs.  Thirty  years'  service 
confers  the  right  to  a  retiring  pension. 

In    conclusion,  the    following   tables  give    .some   .statistical  StatUtiw, 
information  as  to  the  number  and  condition  of  primary  schools 

*  For  all  administrative  puriiow."  Belgrade  forms  a  province  by  itself, 
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and    their   increase  in  proportion  to   the  population  during  a 
little  more  than  lialf  ji  centurv:  — 

Nt'mijkk  of  KriJAL  .vnd  ("iin.w  ruiMAUY  S(Ho<)i>;  in   lS08-{>n. 


Number  i 
of       ' 
Schools. 

Boys. 

1 

1 

dills. 

1            S<*hool. 

Population 
in  general 

Nfascnllne.  Feminine. 

to  one 
School. 

rrl».in 
Ihiral 

1       .--     i 

1  iK) 

-     i,n>r» 

1 

sr)7 

ir»s 

1.924           2,<m 
1,1  S3           H»,(>49 

2W:\ 

Totals 

947 

NrMIJKU    OF    Pi  IMLS    IN    PrIM AHV    SCHOOIJS    IN     1H1)8-1M). 


Koyp.  Ciirls. 


One  Male 

Pupil  per 

units  of 

Population. 


One  Female  One  Pupil 

Pupil  per  i>er  uniis 

units  of  of 

Population.  Populatiim. 


1 '  rUan 
i{ural 


ToUls 


15,(Km 
r>(i.7<H» 


8,o:n 

G,OiM 


71,Tfw  14,122 


12 
IS 


18 
1(;2 


27 


School  BriLi)iN(;s  in   1SJ)5. 


Total         Statv 
No.  of         Pro- 
UiiildingH.    perty. 


Per-  Tein- 

mnnciil      porary 

Pro,«rty.   ,.«rt,.    Tc«.-Im.g.  ,,/,;»»;„,  J^;„,_ 


Com- 
mtuml 


Prlvat*^    Rooms 
Pro-      iiswl  for 


(Umh\. 


ludiff- 
ereiit. 


Kail. 


v: 


ir. 


84  :i 


l!fO 


i.8ir. 


4 'Mi 


.V21 


542  290  1.^1 


PEK(ENTA(}KS. 


KM) 


1-54 


.<MJ18  12-2^  llMlMMi    I      4C*07  r.0'l»3  .'0-4S        3i)-29        14-23 


Incueask  in  NrMiiER  OF  Klemkxtauy  Scn(M)us. 


Population.      Year.       Schools.     Teacher*.     Piipilis. 


One  school  per  ^„_ 

T«?her  O"  P?P" 

Square      Number      *  ,  f „  of  In- 

Kilo-  of  111-     ,   *t;[ '"t-  liabitanti. 

metres,    habitants.  "»'>"«»"• 


lUft,08(»    , 

1845 

173 

f 

187 

5.M7 

217 

5,280 

4.772 

157 

098,010    ' 

l&W'l 

274 

3«l0 

0.71(1 

137 

3,640 

8,214 

1U3 

1,216,348 

IftkV.'i 

321 

?00 

14,094 

117 

3.780 

3,048 

83 

1.3.'i3,S90 

l{s7:» 

534     • 

i.(!7 

23,238 

70 

2.535 

2,039 

M 

1.0<)1.73« 

1885      ' 

5«15 

025 

n,7<K! 

80 

3.366 

2,987     , 

4tf 

2,312.484 

1805 

077 

1.816 

73.522 

40 

2,367 

1.274 

31 

1S09 

1,105 

1.0:21 

8,-.,.SS7 

44 

2,093 

1.2(M     ' 

27 
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B. — Higher  PHmary  Schools, 

So  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  the  continuation  schools,  Contin  a^'c 
that,  although  they  only  came  into  existence  in  1899,  they  Schoo's. 
already  number  176,  19  m  the  towns,  and  157  in  the  villages, 
generally  in  places  which  have  neither  a  civil  school  for  boys 
nor  a  higher  girls*  school.  The  aim  of  the  continuation  schools 
being  to  keep  up  and  complete  the  instruction  received  by  the 
children  in  the  elementary  schools,  their  curriculum  is  the  same 
as  in  the  latter,  with  the  addition,  at  the  discretion  of  the  master 
and  in  compUance  with  local  conditions,  of  certain  branches  of 
agricultural  training,  such  as  vine  and  apple  culture,  and  bee- 
keeping. As  a  rule  the  continuation  school  teaching  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  primary  schoolmaster.  The  course  lasts 
two  years;  the  schools  being  open  sometimes  only  during 
certain  months  of  the  year,  sometimes  only  in  the  afternoon, 
or  again  only  in  the  morning,  either  exclusively  on  working 
days  or  only  on  holidays  as  local  circumstances  dictate. 

Higher  primary  schools  for  boys  ("civil "  schools)  were  created  Higher  Pi  in 
by  a  recent  law  (1898)  with  a  twofold  object,  namely  to  ary  Scho-  Is 
continue  the  work  of  the  elementary  school,  and  at  the  same  ^hr   ^  "~ 

time  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  civic  and  industrial  life. To 

obtain  aamittance  to  these  schools  boys  must  have  passed 
through  the  whole  elementary  school  course  and  not  be  more 
than  fifteen.  The  course  lasts  three  years.  The  urban  and 
rural  schools  are  differentiated,  the  former  laying  more  stress  on 
commercial  and  industrial  subjects,  the  latter  on  agricultural 
training ;  but,  as  yet,  only  urban  higher  primary  schools  exist 
using  tne  following  programme : — 


Subjects. 


Curricolo™ 


Religious  Instruction 

Mother  Tongue 

History  and  G^eography     - 
Arithmetic  and  Geometry  - 
Natural  History        -        -        -        - 
Elements  of   Political  Economy  and 
Book-keeping 

Manual  Work 

Freehand  Drawing     -        -        -        - 
Writing      -        -    '  - 

Singing 

Ojrmnastics 

Clenuan  or  French  (Optional)    - 

Total  No.  of  hours 


or 


2 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
(4) 


2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2      , 
(1) 

2 

,       (4) 

7 
10 

9 
11 

6 

7 

^. 

4 

G 

a 

4 
0 
6 
(12) 

79 


(31)      I     (01) 


^y 


*  ^ 


.» 


-y- 


5689. 
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Teaching 
Staff. 


tiigher  Prim- 
axy  Schools 
for  Girls- 
Aim. 


Corricalam. 


Teaching 
Staff. 


The  teaching  staff  of  these  schools  is  recruited  either  from 
primary  school  teachers,  who  arc  eligible  after  ten  years'  service, 
and  on  passing  a  qualifying  examination,  or  from  candidates  for 
secondary  school  professorships,*  who  have  passed  either  this 
examination  or  the  qualifying  examination  for  secondary  school 
teachers.  The  salaries  commence  at  1,800  francs  a-year, 
increasing  every  five  years  by  360  francs  to  a  maximum  of  3,600 
francs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1899-1900  there  were  17 
of  these  schools,  with  30  classes,  39  masters  and  838  scholars. 

The  higher  primary  girls'  schools  have  the  same  twofold 
aim  as  the  corresponding  bojs'  institutions,  continuing  the  girls' 

feneral  education,  and  training  them  in  needlework  and  house- 
eeping.  The  pupils  must  nave  comjpleted  the  elementary 
school  course  before  entering  the  higher  school,  where  the 
instruction  lasts  three  years,  and  embraces  the  following 
subjects : — 


Subjects. 


Heligious  Instruction 

Mother  Tongue  - 

History  and  Geography     - 

Natural  History 

Domestic  Economy    - 

Mathematics 

Manual  work     -        -        - 

Writing     -        -        -        - 

Drawing    -        -        -        - 

Singing      - 

Gymnastics        -        .        - 

Total  No.  of  Hours 


German  or  French  (optional) 
Instrumental  music 


»» 


Classes. 

Total. 

I. 

11. 

III. 

2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
4 

2 
2 
2 

f  • 

2 
4 
3 
2 

3 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
3 
3 

2 

3 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 

6 
10 
9 
6 
S 
9 
12 
4 
6 
6 
C 

■ 

- 

26 

25 

25 

76 

- 

4 
2 

4 
2 

4 
2 

12 
6 

The  mistresses  of  these  schools  are  chosen  from  amongst  the 
most  able  primary  school  teachers  of  over  ten  years*  standing, 
and  must  pass  a  qualifvinj?  examination.  Their  salaries  rise  by 
five-yearly  increments  of  250  francs  from  a  mininmm  of  1,500 
francs  to  a  maximum  of  2,750  francs.  These  schools  only  came 
into  being  in  1899-1900,  and  up  to  the  present  the  six  schools 
in  existence  are  all  of  them  boarding-schools.  They  have 
9  classes,  11  mistresses,  and  205  pupils. 

All  higher  primary  school  teaeners'  salaries  and  pensions  are 
paid  by  the  State. 


*  See  below. 
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II. — Secondabv  Instruction. 

rhe  first  organisation  of  secondary  instruction  in  Servia  dates  §T"'f*^ 
from  1844,  and  has  been  modified  by  a  series  of  laws,  the  b™^_()^ 
regulations  actually  in  force  datinjj  from  an  Act  passed  in  1898.  gaDiaatioo. 
This  Act  divides  secondary  schools  into  two  categories,  according 
as  they  have  eight  classes  (complete  school,  "  real "  school, 
gymnasiiini),  or  only  six  or  four  (incomplete  school).     In  the 
complete  schools  the  course  of  instruction  lasts  eight  years,  four 
of  which  are  passed  in  the  junior  and  four  in  the  senior  division. 
In  Servia  all  secondary  scnools  combine  the  attributes  of  the 
classical  and  modern  school  according  to  the  curriculum  indicated  Cnmeniiun 
in  the  following  table. 


Classes, 

Subjects. 

vr.  VII. 

2|- 

VIII. 

Total. 

I. 
2 

II. 

2 

iir.  IV. 

V. 
2 

Religious  Instruction 

2 

S 

-    !     12 

Mother  Tongue        -       -      4 

■• 

4 

4 

4 

4  1     4 

4     '     32 

German     -        -        -        - 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3  1     3 

3     {     26 

Latin        -       -       -       - 

- 

- 

5 

a 

4 

4        4 

4     1     2G 

French  or  Greek 

- 

- 

- 

- 

r> 

,'     4 

4     [     18 

Geograiiliy 

3 

S 

S 

2 

1 

]            „ 

—          11 

Servian  Js  General  History 
Natural  History  (Minera- 
logy and  Chemistry) 

a 

2 

2 

s 

2 
3 

3 

3        3 

2       -i 

3     !     18 
—    1     13 

Phy»c8    .       -       -       - 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

3         10 

Mathematics    -       -       - 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4         4 

4     !     34 

Philosophy  (propedeutic)- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3    1      3 

Freehnntl  Drawing   - 

S 

3 

_ 

1 
[ 

8 

Writing    ...        - 

2 

1 

_ 

-      - 

—            3 

Singing     -        -        -        - 

2 

2 

_      _ 

1 

—            4 

Gymnastica       - 

S 

9 

SJ     2        3 

2  ,     2 

2          Hi 

Total 

sa 

iS 

29  1  29     30 

30     30 

30     1  234 

Besides  two  complete  schools  of  this  type,  there  are  in  Belgrade  Modern  an 
under  the  same  aclministration,  a  modem  "real"  school  ""'^  "^  gct^lTat, 
classical  school.     The  latter,  founded  in  execution  of  the  law  of  Belgrade. 
1898,  has  as  yet  only  the  two  lowest  classes.     The  curricula  of 
both  schools  are  given  in  the  following  tables. 

SS89.  MH  2 
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Time  Table  of  the  Beloeade  Modern  School. 


I.  '  II.    III.  IV.'  V.  I  VI.  VII.  I VIII. 


Keligioua  Instructioo 

Mother  Tongue 

German  -        .        .        - 

French    -       -       -       - 

Geography 

Geneml     said      Servian 

History. 
Nirturai  History     - 
I'hynics  and  Mechanics  - 
Chemistry  and  Technical 

Cheratntry. 
Mathematics  - 
Descriptive  (Jeoiiietry     -  ! 
Freehand  Dmuing  - 
Writing  -        -        -        - 
Singing  -        -        -        -  : 
Gymnastics     ■        -        -  i 

Total    -    -    - 


Jl    3(    3 
i|     4|     4     I 


Time  Table  of  the  Belgrade  Classical  Sch(k>l. 


1.  I  II. 'ill.' IV. I  V.  |vi.| 


VI.  VII.  VIII.: 


Religious  InBtruction 

Mother  Tongue 

German  - 

Latin 

Greek     - 

Qeo^phy 

Servian  itstreneral  History 

Natural     History      and 

Chemistry 
Physics   -        -        -        - 
Mathematics  - 
Philosophy  (projaedeutic) 
Freehand    lirawing  (op- 
tional) 
Writiug  -        -        -        - 
Singing  -        -        -        - 
Gymnastics 


(29)j(89)(3O)(30)j 


I       ^ 


27      27  ,  28  I  28  '  30  I  30  I 
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^  In  1895  ther^  were  26  secondary  schools  in  Servia,  of  which  Number 
nine  were  complete  schools,  a  number  so  excessive  that  it  was  Schools, 
reduced  to  eleven  by  the  law  of  1898,  five  schools  having  the 
complete  eight  classes  (two  in  Belgrade,  and  three  in  the 
provmces),  four  schools  having  six,  and  two  four  classes.  Besides 
the  eleven  state  schools  there  are  six  private  institutions  of  the 
same  type  (two  with  six  and  four  with  four  classes).  The  public 
and  pnvate  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of 
Pubhc  Instruction. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  pupils  and  classes  in 
the  eleven  government  secondary  schools  in  1898-99  : — 


Schools. 


King  Alexander  I.'s  School  (Belgrade) 
Vouk  Steph.  Karadjitch's  School  (Belgrade) 
Prince  Miloch  The  Great's  School  (Kragu- 

jevac). 
King  Milan  Vs  School  (Nisch}    - 
Dosithee  Obradovitch*8  School  (Zajecar)     - 
Steph.  Nemania's  School  (Vranja) 
Prince  MichaePs  School  (Pozjirevac)    - 
Jevrem  Obrenovitch's  ScnooHSabac)  - 
Jovan  Obrenovitch's  School  (Cacak)    - 
Valjevo  School  (Valjevo)      -        .        -        - 
Saint  Sava's  School  (Pirot)  -        -        -        - 

Total    -    -    - 


8 

22 

954 

8 

17 

635 

8 

13 

490 

8 

11 

454 

8 

9 

319 

6 

6 

191 

6 

7 

362 

6 

7 

285 

6 

6 

266 

4 

4 

220 

4 

4 

124 

72 

102 

4,300 

56 
42 

28 

24 
21 
17 
14 
15 
13 
11 
12 


253 


JVhenever  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  exceeds  the 
maximum  laid  down  by  the  new  law  of  50  in  classes  I.-IV., 
40  in  classes  V.  and  VL,  and  30  in  classes  VII.  and  VIII.,  the 
class  must  be  subdivided  into  parallel  sections. 

Of  the  4,300  boys  in  secondary  schools  in  1899,  4,195  were  Number 
Servians,  74  were  Jews,  and  31  belonged  to  other  nationalities ;  Pupils. 
1,113  boys  were  the  sons  of  public  mnctionaries,  205  of  eccle- 
siastics, 249  of  teachers  and  professors,  1,267  of  merchants,  484 
of  industrialists,  563  of  agriculturists,  and  339  of  parents 
in  various  occupations,  members  of  the  liberal  professions, 
artisans,  &c. 

The  school  year  commences  for  the  secondary  schools  between  Scho-a  Y 
the  11th  and  24th  of  August,  and  closes  between  the  15th  and 
28th  of  June,  being  divided  into  three  terms  by  holidays  of  ten 
days  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

In  order  to  obtain  admittance  to  the  lowest  class  of  a  secondary  Entrance 
school,  boys  must  be  over  ten  and  under  thirteen,  must  have  com-  Condiiioi 
pleted  the  elementary  school  course  and  must  pass  an  entrance  JJ^tioMT* 
examination    After  this  there  are  only  two  examinations  in  the 
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school  course,  one  at  the  end  of  the  junior  course  (4th  year)  and 
the  leavmg  examination  at  the  end  of  the  senior  class  (8th 
year),  the  pupils  passing  from  class  to  class  according  to  their 
year's  work  without  examination. 

shool  Fees.  For  the  first  time  in  secondary  schools  the  law  of  1898  imposed 
annual  school  fees  of  forty  francs  in  the  senior,  and  twenty  in 
the  junior  division.  Poor  and  meritorious  pupils  may  be 
exempted  from  this  payment,  but  no  exemptions  are  allowed 
from  the  entrance  fee  of  5  francs  which  is  paia  by  all  the  pupils, 
and  is  applied  to  form  a  fund  in  aid  of  poor  scholars.  The  annual 
fees  cover  office  expenses  and  the  provision  of  teaching  material 
and  apparatus.  In  passing  we  may  remark  that  the  total 
expenditure  on  secondary  schools  in  1899  amounted  to  745,356 
francs. 

Every  secondary  school  is  managed  by  a  director,  who  not 
only  has  the  control  of  administration  and  instruction,  but  has 
also,  except  in  special  cases,  to  teach  from  five  to  twelve  hours  a 
week.  All  professors  of  ten  years'  standing  can  become  directors 
of  incomplete  schools,  while  directors  of  incomplete  schools  and 
professors  of  fifteen  years'  standing  are  eligible  as  directors  of 
complete  schools.  The  director  of  an  incomplete  school,  whose 
appointment  is  only  provisional,  receives  600  francs  a  year,  in 
addition  to  his  ordinary  salary  as  professor ;  while  the  directors 
of  complete  schools,  whose  appointments  are  permanent,  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  receiving  salaries  of  6,000  francs  and 
5,000  francs  respectively.  All  aUke  are  entitled  to  free  fuel  and 
lodging  in  the  school  building. 

The  teaching  staff  under  the  directors  consists  of  professors, 
assistant-professors,  and  masters  for  special  subjects,  such  as 
languages  (unless  these  are  taken  by  a  professor),  instrumental 
music,  singing,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  Students  leaving  Jbhe 
philosophical  faculty  of  the  (JoUege  at  Belgrade  or  of  a  univer- 
sity can  become  candidates  for  secondary  school  professorships. 
They  must  teach  as  candidates  for  at  least  two  years  in  order  to 
be  admitted  to  the  qualifying  examination  which  enables  them 
to  become  assistant  professors.  In  this  capacity,  or  as  master  in 
a  higher  primary  school,  they  must  serve  at  least  three  years 
before  they  are  eligible  to  professorships. 

Professors  and  assistant  professors  are  appointed  by  royal 
ukase.  They  are  required  to  give  from  15  to  18  hours'  tuition 
a  week.  Candidates  are  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion; thdy  act  as  assistants  to  the  professors,  for  whom  they 
have  also  to  prepare  papers  on  given  scientific  subjects. 

The  salary  of  a  secondary  school  professor  commences  at 
2  400  francs,  rising  by  five-yearly  increments  of  600  francs  to  a 
maximum  of  5,400  francs  after  25  years'  service.  Directors  and 
professors  are  entitled  to  a  retiring  pension,  equal  in  amount  to  the 
salary  of  their  last  active  year,  after  thirty- five  years'  service, 
counting  from  their  appointment  by  royal  decree.  Assistant 
profess  irs  draw  a  salary  of  2,100  francs,  and  candidates  receive  a 
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State  grant  which  varies  from  960  to  1,200  francs  a  year.  The 
masters  for  special  subjects  are  of  two  grades,  with  salaries 
rising  from  1,200  to  2,500  francs,  and  from  2,100  to  4,000  francs 
respectively ;  they  are  entitled  to  a  retiring  pension  equal  to 
their  last  active  year  s  salary  after  thirty-five  years*  service. 
Every  secondary  school  has  a  medical  man  attached  to  it,  who 
is  remunerated  m  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  1899  there  were  in  secondary  schools : — 

133  Professors  and  Directors, 
41  Assistant  Professors, 

8  Masters  of  the  Ist  grade, 
37  Masters  of  the  2nd  grade, 
24  Candidates, 
10  Honorary  Masters, 

making  a  total  of  253  persons,  the  sum  of  whose  salaries 
amounted  to  677,322  francs.  i^ 

At  the  present  time  Servia  has  two  high  schools  for  girls — one  Secondary 
at  Belgrade  and  one  at  Kragujevac.     According  to  the  ^^®w  olrh^aSi^ 
curricmum  drawn  up  in  1899  the  instruction  in    the  Junior  mde  and 
divisions  is  arranged  to  correspond  with  the  work  done  m  the  Kragujcva 
higher  primary  girls'  schools,  in  order  that  students  may  pass 
from  such  schools  into  the  senior  division  of  one  or  other  of  the 
high  schools.     The  high  school  at  Belgrade  has  actually  six 
classes,  with  17  sections  and  580  pupils,  while  the  Kragujevac 
school  has  six  classes,  with  a  total  of  204  pupils.     Ttlq  two 
schools  cost  the  State  96,220  francs  annually,  and  they  spend 
8,700  francs  in  teaching  material  and  apparatus. 

Since  1898  these  schools  have  been  managed  by  directors  who  JSj""* 
have  the  standing  and  salary  of  secondary  school  directors. 
The  instruction  is  given  by  mistresses  drawn,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  same  law,  from  the  re^lar  students  of 
the  Belgmde  college  or  of  foreign  colleges  or  umversities,  as  well 
as  from  teachers  of  five  years*  standing  in  primary  or  of  three 
years*  standing  in  higher  primary  schools.  Their  salaries  com-  Salariet 
mence  at  1,500  francs,  increasing  by  250  francs  every  five  years 
to  a  maximum  of  3,000  francs,  and  after  thirty-five  jears' 
service  they  are  entitled  to  a  pension  equal  to  the  highest 
salary  they  have  drawn.  Should  the  supply  of  competent 
mistresses  prove  insufficient  it  may  be  supplemented  by  the 
appointment  of  professors  from  the  secondary  schools,  who 
retain  their  rank  and  salary.  The  active  staffs  of  both  schools  at 
present  number  5  professors,  30  women  professors,  10  mistresses, 
and  three  honomiy  mistresses. 

III. — Special  Schools. 
The  Grand  Seminary  at  Belgrade. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  educational  institutions  in  Servia, 
having  been  founded  in  1836,  and  prepares  students  for  the 
priesthood,  giving  an  exclusively  theological  training  in  a  four 
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years'  course.  Until  now  the  seminary  has  drawn  its  pupils  from 
the  junior  division  of  the  gymnasium,  but  a  law  which  was  passed 
in  i896,  and  made  fundamental  modifications  in  the  organi- 
sation of  the  seminary,  restricts  admittance  to  pupils  leaving 
elementary  schools,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  course  to 
nine  years  and  excluding  day  scholars.     Owin^  to  this  latter 

Erovision  the  law  cannot  come  into  operation  imtil  the  necessary 
uildings  have  been  provided,  whicn  are  to  be  erected  in  the 
near  future  at  Belgrade. 

At  the  present  time  the  seminary  has  224  students,  and  costs 
the  State  37,220  francs  a  year.  The  professors  take  rank  with,  and 
have  the  same  salaries  as,  professors  in  secondary  schools ;  they 
have  all  been  through  a  tneol(^cal  course  in  warvia,  and  have 
completed  their  studies  in  Russia. 

Noronal  Schools  for  Primary  Teachers, 

There  are  at  the  present  time  two  normal  schools  in  Servia,  one 
at  Alexinac  and  the  other  at  Jagodina,  both  created  by  an  Act  of 
1870.  In  order  to  be  accepted  as  students,  boys  must  have  passed 
creditably  through  at  least  the  junior  sections  of  a  gymnasium. 
The  course  lasts  four  years,  a  temporary  reduction  to  three  in 
1886  having  been  cancelled  in  1896.  The  professors  rank  with 
secondary  school  professors,  but  they  do  not  share  in  the 
increase  of  salary  secured  to  the  latter  by  the  law  of  1898,  so 
that  in  their  case  the  old  scale  of  salaries,  from  2,270  to  5,000 
francs,  remains  in  force.  These  teachers  have  been  educated  at  a 
gymnasium,  or  a  college,  or  at  the  normal  school,  and  sometimes 
at  a  foreign  university  or  college. 

In  1898-99  the  two  normal  schools  had  19  professors  and  20 
students,  and  they  cost  the  State  91,571  francs. 

IV. — Higher  Instruction. 
The  University  College  at  Belgrade. 

This  college  has  three  faculties:  philosophy,  law  and  tech- 
nology, each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  sections,  and  gives  a 
a  four  years*  course. 

The  curricula  of  the  three  fiaculties  are  as  follows: — In  each 
section  the  entire  course  of  lectures  and  examinations  are 
compulsory  for  students  of  that  section. 

Faculty  of  Philosophy.    (4  sections.) 

Faculties  and      Linguistic    and    Literary    Section.  —  Serbo-slav  philology  : 
(^uiricula.      Yougo-slav  Hterature :  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German  language 

and    literature:    Rhetoric:    Pedagogics:    Philosophy:    Russian 

language  and  Hterature :  Ancient  History. 

Optional  Subjects : — Polish  and  Czech  language  and  hterature. 

Historical  aiid  Geographical  Section. — Geography  :  Ethno- 
graphy :  History  of  the  Servs:  General  History:  Pedagogics: 
Philosophy:  Latin:  Greek:  Archeeology 
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Mathematical  and  Physical  Section. — Mathematics:  Mecha- 
nics :  Descriptive  Geometry :  Astronomy :  Physics :  Meteorology : 
Chemistry :  redagogics :  Philosophy. 

Natural  Science  and  Chemistry  Section. — Chemistry:  Mine- 
ralogy :  Greology :  Zoology :  Comparative  and  Physiological 
Anatomy :  Botany :  Palaeontology :  Physical  Geography :  Physics : 
Pedagogics :  Philosophy :  Hygiene  (optional). 

Faculty  of  Law.    (2  sections.) 

Juristic  Sectiaa. — Civil  and  Criminal  law  and  procedure: 
Commercial  law :  Private  international  law :  Forensic  medicine. 

Economic  Section. — Jurisprudence :  Administrative  law  :  In- 
ternational law.  Economics:  Science  of  finance:  Statistics 
(students  in  each  of  these  sections  have  to  take  the  principal 
subjects  in  both  sections). 

Faculty  of  Technology.     (3  sections.) 

In  the  three  sections  of  this  faculty — engineering,  architecture 
and  mechanics — the  courses  follow  the  same  lines  as  in  the 
corresponding  sections  of  technical  schools,  with  a  complete 
course  of  higher  and  applied  mathematics. 

The  college  possesses  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  an 
astronomical  and  meteorological  observatory,  geographical, 
mineralogical,  geological  and  zoological  collections,  and  a  ootanical 
garden  (Jevremovac). 

Besides  lectures,  classes  are  held  in  languages  and  history  ot 
literature,  history,  mathematics,  and  pedagogics. 

The  college  is  governed  by  a  rector  elected  by  the  Academical 
Council  from  its  own  body  for  one  year ;  he  Ls  assisted  by  a  Dean 
elected  in  the  same  way.  The  council  of  each  faculty  chooses  a 
president  from  amongst  its  professors  every  four  years. 

The  professional  staff  consists  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  Profe«ioiw 
professors,  appointed  by  royal  decree,  the  posts  being  open  to  Staft. 
competition ;  and  of  honorary  professors,  lecturers  and  readers 
appomted  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  consultation 
with  the  council  of  the  faculty  concerned. 

In  1899  the  teaching  body  of  the  college  numbered — 


Faculties. 


Philosophy.;      Law. 


Technology. 


Total. 


Ordinary     Professors  - 

13 

7 

11 

31 

Extraordinary    „ 

6 

2 



8 

Honorary            „ 

1 

1 

6 

8 

Lecturers 

5 

1 

6 

Assistants     - 

3 

3 

Apparitor 

1 

1 

Keader 

1 

1 
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N«  nber  of        In  1898-99  the  students  of  the  colle&fe  numbered : 

Stu  lentil. 

Faculty  of  Philosophy  107) 

„  Law  259  U38 

„  Technology  72J 


ft 


Of  these  428  were  Servians  and  ten  foreigners  (Jews,  Grermans^ 
and  Italians),  19  were  sons  of  ecclesiastics,  87  of  public  function-* 
aries,  17  of  professional  men,  27  of  professors,  173  of  merchants* 
25  of  industrialists,  87  of  agriculturists,  and  3  of  domestic 
servants.  In  1899  the  college  cost  the  State  329,420  franca. 
Besides  this,  an  annual  subvention,  accorded  by  His  Majesty 
Bang  Milan  and  continued  by  King  Alexander  I.,  provides  prize 
for  tne  best  work  of  students  in  all  the  faculties. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  JAPAN. 


The  view  that  the  political,  and  to  some  extent  even  the  moral, 
well-being  of  a  nation  depends  in  a  large  measure  on  its  material 
welfare  has  been  more  generally  entertained  by  the  Japanese 
since  their  country  was  opened  to  the  influences  of  Western 
civilisation.  The  active  advance  of  European  nations  in  the  East 
— an  advance  sometimes  made  by  means  of  reUgious  agency, 
sometimes  by  the  sword— has  greatly  affected  the  ideals  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Mikado's  Empire.  Formerly,  under  the 
influence  of  Buddhism  and  Confucianism,  they  conceived 
tranquillity  of  spirit  and  a  refined  and  artistic  enjoyment  of  life  to 
be  the  main  oojects  of  human  existence,  and  they  were  con- 
sequently well  content  with  a  social  svstem  based  on  a  hierarchy 
of  inherited  ranks  and  crafts.  But  the  opening  of  the  door  to 
Western  influences  and  the  introduction  of  European  material 
civilisation  had  an  astonishing  effect  on  the  Japanese.  They 
became  to  a  great  extent  converted  to  the  doctrine  of  extreme 
commercialism.  Large  numbers  of  their  leading  men  came, 
rightly  or  wronffly,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  social  principles 
wnich  they  had  learned  from  their  fathers  were  in  effect  barriers 
to  the  working  of  the  law  of  natural  selection ;  and  under  the 
influence  of  much  that  came  to  them  from  the  West,  they 
became  firmly  convinced  that  the  most  important  element  in  a 
nation's  strength  was  material  and  commercial  welfere,  without 
which,  they  felt  themselves  impelled  to  believe,  the  role  of  Japan 
would  in  the  future  be  that  of  India  or  of  Egypt. 

Though  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that  tne  spirit  of  Western 
commercialism  has  tnus  had  an  excessive,  and  what  may  prove 
to  be  in  fact  but  a  temporary,  influence  on  Japanese  thought 
and  character — an  influence  due  in  some  measure  to  an  imperfect 
understanding  of  the  deeper  sanctions  and  higher  tjrpes  of 
Western  character, — it  is  indisputable  that  the  disintegration  of 
the  older  ideals  of  Japanese  lire  has  had  an  important  effect  on 
national  institutions. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  conviction  that  it  was  supremely 
important  to  increase  the  material  wealth  of  the  country,  the 
Japanese  have  boldly  tried  to  adopt  every  measure  which  mij^ht 
conduce  to  that  end  and  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  its  rapid 
and  effective  attainment.  Advisers  to  the  Government,  pro- 
fessors of  all  branches  of  learning,  and  artisans  of  all  kinds  have 
been  called  in  from  Europe  and  America.  Government  officials 
and  students  have  been  incessantly  sent  abroad  for  study,  and 
whatever  was  considered  good  ana  practicable  was  introduced 
from  all  advanced  countnes,  and  was  first  imdei  taken  by  the 
Qovemment,  whose  lead  and  example  the  people  had  to  rollow. 
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Indeed,  all  modem  institutions  in  Japan  have  been  borrowed 
from  Europe  and  America  in  this  manner,  and  the  best  parts  ol 
all  different  systems  have  been  adopted. 

Commercial  education,  among  other  things,  was  considered  by 
the  first  Cabinet  of  the  present  Emperor  to  oe  very  important  for 
promoting  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan.  The  origin  of  commercial 
schools  in  Japan  elates  back  to  the  year  1875,  when  a  private 
business  school  was  first  established  in  Tokio  by  tne  late 
Viscount  A.  Mori.  Ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  this  first 
institution  one  commercial  school  of  the  highest  standard,  which 
absorbed  the  first  one,  was  instituted  in  Tokio  by  the  Central 
viovemment,  and  since  then  several  others  of  lower  footing  have 
been  opened  by  different  municipalities.  The  former  is  now 
called  tne  Koto  Sho^o  Gakko  (Higher  Commercial  College),  and 
is  by  far  the  most  important  commercial  school  in  Japan.  It 
assumes  the  position  of  being  the  central  institution  of  com- 
mercial education  of  the  Empire,  where  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  directors  of  different  commercial  schools  take  place  and  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  by  them  is  to  be  determined. 

There  are  at  present  27  public  commercial  schools  in  Japan, 
inclusive  of  the  Higher  Commercial  College  of  Tokio,  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  and  no  less  than  300  well-trained  young 
men  enter  the  business  life  of  the  Empire  from  these  schools 
every  year. 

These  schools  can  be  classified  into  three  divisions  according 
to  their  different  footing.     They  are  : — 

1.  The  Higher  Commercial  College. 

2.  Ordinarv  Commercial  Schools. 

3.  Elementarv  Commercial  Schools. 

The  Higher  Commercial  College  of  Tokic  belongs  to  the  first 
class.  It  IS  said  that  another  institution  of  the  same  footing  will 
be  esUiblished  in  Osaka  by  the  Central  Government.  The  second 
class  consists  of  the  commercial  schools  of  Osaka,  Yokohama, 
Kob^,  Kioto,  Nagoya,  etc.  The  elementary  commercial  schools 
are  those  of  Yokkaiehi,  Kagoshima,  Kunimc,  Toyama,  Shizuoka, 
etc. 

The  ordinary  and  elementary  commercial  schools,  although 
they  are  municipal  oi^anisations,  are  partly  supported  by  the 
Central  Government.     The  Minister  of  Education  is  entitled  to 

?;rant  them,  at  his  discretion,  a  certain  annual  subsidy  out  of  the 
and  set  aside  in  the  budget  for  that  purpose. 

Besides  these  public  institutions,  there  are  numerous  minor 
private  commercial  schools  in  large  cities,  but  they,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  something  of  the  same  nature  as  petty  business 
schools  in  America,  and  of  comparatively  little  importance. 

In  explaining  the  modus  opei^andi  of  commercial  education  in 
Japan,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  describe  the  Higher  CoDMnercial 
College  of  Tokio,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  highest  one,  and  the 
municipal  schools  arc  simply  following  the  icad  of  this  central 
institution.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  although 
t^he  Higher  Commercial  College  of  Tokio  leads  all  municipal 
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commercial  schools,  the  subjects  of  study  taught  m  the  latter 
difter  from  those  pursued  in  the  former,  and  are  both  less  in 
number  and  elementary  in  character.  They  are  mostly  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  respective  cities  in 
which  the  schools  are  found. 

When  the  Higher  Commercial  College  of  Tokio  w^as  organisetl 
by  the  Department  of  Education  in  1885,  the  system  adopted 
was  that  oi  the  Institut  Superieur  de  Commerce  a  Anvers  with  a 
sUght  modification.  But  after  a  few  years'  experience,  and  in 
face  of  the  successive  establishment  of  municipal  commercial 
schools,  the  standard  of  the  College  has  been  raised  far  above 
that  of  the  Antwerp  Institute.  The  raising  of  the  standard,  and 
the  advance  in  the  position  of  the  College  among  educational 
institutions  in  Japan,  are  mainly  due  to  the  admiraole  efforts  of 
Mr.  Jiro  Yano,  who  filled  the  office  of  director  from  1885  to  1893, 
and  Mr.  Kenzo  Koyama,  who  held  the  same  position  from  1895 
to  1898. 

Students  were  sent  to  Antwerp  and  Paris  for  study  by  the 
Government  for  the  College,  and  upon  their  return  they  were 
appointed  professors.  In  addition  to  the  Japanese  professors, 
several  foreign  professors  for  commercial  subjects  and  languages 
have  been  called  in ;  also  Japanese  and  foreim  professors  of  the 
Imperial  University  of  Tokio,  the  College  of  Navigation,  etc.,  as 
well  as  some  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Tokio  Court 
of  Appeal  for  vanous  other  subjects  of  study,  have  been  engaged 
by  the  College. 

The  Government  has  been  sending  students  abroad  con- 
tinuously for  the  College.  At  present  there  are  six  of  them 
studying  in  different  countries,  viz.,  2  in  Germany  for  the  study 
of  economic  history  and  public  finance,  2  in  Belgium  for  insurance 
and  railways,  1  in  Enciand  for  banking  and  speculation,  1  in 
France  for  commercial  law,  1  in  United  States  for  railways.  In 
addition  to  these  six,  some  more  are,  it  is  said,  to  be  sent  to 
England  before  long  to  study  shipping  and  warehousing. 

The  faculty  of  the  College,  according  to  the  calendar  for  1898- 
1899,  consists  of  15  Japanese  professors,  6  foreign  professors  (1 
Belgian,  2  English,  1  French,  1  ItaUan,and  1  Chinese),  16  lecturers, 
and  8  iissistant  professors.  Attached  to  the  College  there  is  a 
school,  called  the  School  of  Foreign  Langua  ges,  whose  professors 
also  teach  the^ students  of  the  main  institution.  The  faculty 
of  that  school  consists  of  7  Japanese  professors,  8  foreign  pro- 
fessors (1  German,  1  Russian,  1  English,  1  French,  1  Spanish, 
1  Chinese,  and  2  Korean),  4  lecturers,  and  3  assistant  professors. 

The  number  of  the  students  of  the  Higher  Commercial  College 
is  now  a  little  more  than  500,  and  that  of  the  School  of  Foreign 
Languages  is  about  200.* 

The  standard  of  the  Higher  Commercial  College  is  the  same 


*  In  1809  the  School  of  Foreign  Languages  separated  itself  from  the  Higher 
Commercial  College,  and  l)ecaine  an  independent  institution  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Some  professors,  however,  continue 
to  teach  both  of  them. 
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as  that  of  the  Imperial  University  Colleges.    The  matriculation 
is  made  in  the  following  manner  :— 

Those  who  have  passed,  with  honours,  from  public  and  private 
Middle  Schools  approved  by  the  College,  and  from  such  Grovem- 
ment  and  private  schools  as  are  recognised  to  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  above,  have,  up  to  a  certain  nuraber,  the 
privilege  of  being  admitted  without  examination  int.)  the 
Preparatory  Course  of  the  College. 

All  other  candidates  for  admission  must  pass  an  entrance 
examination  in  the  following  subjects : — 

Japanese. 
Chmese. 
English. 

Japanese  Penmanship. 
Japanese  Composition. 

Arithmetic;  Algebra;   Geometry,  plane  and  solid;  Ele- 
mentary Tngonometry. 
Geography  and  History  of  Japan  and  other  countries 
Drawing — Freehand  and  MecnanicaL 
Physics. 
Chemistry. 

Zoology,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy. 
Gymnastics. 

The  course  of  instruction  extends  over  one  year  in  the 
Preparatory  Course,  three  years  in  the  Principal  Course,  and  two 
years  in  the  Professional  Department  or  the  Post-graduate 
Course,  making  a  total  of  six  years. 

The  courses  of  study  are  as  follows : — 

I. — The  Preparatory  Course — One  Year. 

(a.)  Japanese  Penmanship       -        -        -        -  2 

(6.)  ffapanese  Composition       -        -        -        -  3 

(c.)  English    -        - 9 

(d.)  Mathematics — Higher  Algebraand  Trigono- 
metry    4 

(e.)  Book-keeping 3 

(/.)  Applied  Physics 2 

(g,)  Applied  Chemistry 3 

iji,)  French,  German,  Chinese,  Korean,  Russian, 

Italian  or  Spanish  .        .        -        -  3 

(i.)  Commercial  Morality        .         -        -        -  i 

(j.)  Gynmastics 3 

ToUl  No.  of  Hours  per  week  -        -  33 

The  last  two  subjects — Commercial  Morality  and  Gymnastics 
— require  special  attention. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  the  Department  of  Education  has 
maintained  that  education,  whether  common  or  special,  must 
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have  three  distinct  constituents,  viz.,  Intellectual,  Physical,  and 
Moral  Culture. 

By  putting  the  subject  of  Morality  in  the  schedule  of  studies 
of  the  Higher  Commercial  College,  the  Department  of  Education 
aims  at  promoting  morality  in  business  nfe,  and  setting  up  for 
the  municipal  commercial  schools  a  standard  of  teaching  on  that 
subject  in  order  to  attain  the  desired  end  throughout  the 
Empire. 

The  course  in  this  subject,  therefore,  aims  to  explain  what  are 
the  public  and  private  virtues  of  business  men,  ana  to  make  the 
students  understand  the  importance  of  them. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  in  the  form  of  lectures  in  the 
following  order : — 

1.  Exposition  of  the  Outline  of  Modem  Ethical  Science. 

2.  Explanation  of  the  Nature  of  Commercial  Morality  firom 

the  Standpoint  of  that  Science. 

3.  Suggestions    on    the     Methods    of   forming    Various 

Virtuous  Habits  connected  with  that  Morality. 

The  lecturer  in  charge  of  this  important  subject  is  Dr.  Prof  R. 
Nakajima  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio. 

It  IS  very  strange  that  the  subject  of  Commercial  Morality  and 
its  importance  do  not  seem  to  have  received  any  attention  by 
Commercial  Schools  in  other  countries. 

Neither  the  Institut  de  Commerce  at  Antwerp,  nor  the  fecole 
Sup^rieure  de  Commerce  de  Paris,  nor  the  OefFentUche  Handels- 
lehranstalt  zu  Leipzig  has  this  subject  in  its  schedule  of  studies. 

Nor  do  American  commercial  educationists  seem  to  recognise 
the  importance  of  this  subject  at  all.    Last  vear  when  I  visited  the 

University  of 1  happened  to  speak  on  this  subject  to  a  member 

of  the  faculty  of  the Institute.  Curiously  enough  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  did  not  seem  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
(Jommercial  Morality.  I  visited  all  business  colleges,  so  to  speak, 
of  repute  both  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Canada  while  I  was  staying  in 
those  countries.  While  most  of  them  cannot  make  any  cbim 
that  they  give  more  than  elementary  instruction  in  book-keeping 
and  typewriting  to  young  people  of  both  sexes,  there  is  none 
where  tne  important  subject  of  Ethics  has  received  any  attention. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  side  of  culture  can  be  advantageously 
entrusted  to  the  Church,  and  the  schools  had  better  look  to  the 
intellectual  side  only.  But  as  long  as  there  prevails  in  the 
business  community  the  absurd  notion  that  business  is  outside  of 
the  domain  of  the  teachings  of  the  Church  and  of  the  principles 
of  Ethics  as  well,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  commercial  educa- 
tionists to  ignore  this  important  subject  of  our  enlightened 
business  life. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  it  would  be  an  error  to 
regard  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  a  particular  faith  as  the  only, 
or  indeed  the  chief,  means  of  promoting  morality  among  a  people. 
Experience  seems  to  show  that  a  more  potent  instrument  to  that 
end  is  to  be  found  in  the  personal  example  of  the  teachers,  and 
in  the  life  actually  led  by  those  who  have  embraced  the  particular 
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form  of  relirious  belie£  And  though  he  would  readily  admit 
that  in  each  individual  case  there  may  be  a  close  connection 
between  the  strength  of  the  moral  Ufe  and  certain  truths  firmly 
held  by  the  mind,  he  would  submit  that,  where  religious  differ- 
ences make  it  impracticable  to  teach  any  form  of  dogmatic 
religion,  Ethics  should  find  a  place  in  the  curriculum,  and  that 
on  this,  as  on  a  common  ground,  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants, 
Jews,  Buddhists  or  Mohamedans  might  (at  any  rate  so  far  as  a 
laige  part  of  conduct  is  concerned)  aOTce  to  meet. 

The  sharp  bargaining  spirit  which  seeks  to  get  wealth  away 
from  its  possessors  by  all  methods  tolerat.ed  by  imperfect  law 
which,  in  too  many  cases,  is  inconsistent  with  morality,  is  charac- 
teristic of  these  degenerate  days  of  our  Competitive  System. 
Trade  is,  however,  actually  held  in  greater  honour  than  it  deserves ; 
«,  part  of  our  respect  for  it  is  due  to  our  peculiar  blindness  to  its 
defects.  Let  us  withhold  our  respect  until  it  is  due,  and,  that  we 
may  justly  honour  trade,  let  us  make  it  honourable. 

A  perfect  ideal  of  character  and  conduct  usually  serves  the 
purpose  rather  of  a  beacon  than  of  a  goal.  Like  the  star  toward 
which  the  sailor  steers,  it  is  a  thing  never  to  be  reached,  but  only 
distantly  approached.  Yet  the  pilot  who  depends  on  a  star  for 
direction  is  m  peril  of  life  if  he  loses  sight  ot  it ;  and  something 
similar  to  this  is  true  of  a  society  which  loses  sight  of  its  moral 
ideal.  No  fog  ever  baffled  a  sailor  more  completely  than  the 
dual  code  of  morality,  the  outgrowth  of  a  degenerate  mercantile 
system,  which  has  blinded  and  baffled  the  people  all  over  the  world. 
The  true  standard  of  business  dealing  has  been  hidden ;  it  needs 
to  be  brought  to  the  light  and  placed  where  all  may  see  it. 
Though  it  were  never  reached,  it  would  make  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure,  if  our  course  could  be  turned  toward 
it  instead  of  from  it. 

With  regard  to  Gymnastics,  the  synopsis  of  the  Higher  Com- 
mercial College  of  Tokio  gives  the  following  categories : — 

1.  Light  and  Heavy  Gymnastics. 

2.  Military  Drill  and  Target  Practice. 

It  may  seem  very  queer,  especially  to  the  English  and  American 
minds,  that"  a  college  of  university  standard  has  Gymnastics  in 
its  schedule  of  studies.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will 
reveal  to  them  the  importance  attached  to  this  branch  of  culture. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for  it:  1st,  a  social  reason; 
2nd,  a  political  reason. 

That  the  good  physicjue  and  sound  health  of  the  people  is 
essential  for  their  social  integrity  requires  no  explanation.  It  is 
the  very  basis  of  physical  culture. 

As  to  the  political  reason,  the  importance  of  which  will  bo 
easily  understood  by  most  European  peoples,  it  has  long  been  the 
aim  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  nave  a  sufficient  number  of 
trained  soldiers  at  its  command,  in  addition  to  the  standing 
army  and  the  reserves,  to  provide  against  emergency.  It  is  not 
at  all  strange,  therefore,  to  find  that  middle  schools,  normal 
schools,  technical  schools,  and  various  other  colleges  and  school^ 
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keep  great  numbers  of  rifles  for  the  use  of  their  students  and 
train  them  under  military  discipline. 

Another  necessity  of  training  students  under  military  discipline 
is  to  make  them  prepare  for  one  year's  military  service  after 
their  graduating.  Slilitary  service  in  Japan  is  compulsory 
without  discrimination,  but  for  the  graduates  of  colleges  and 
schools  of  higher  standing,  a  privilege  to  serve  only  one  year  as 
volunteers,  insteiid  of  the  regidar  three  years'  service,  is  granted, 
and  it  is  expected  to  make  of  them  reserve  officers  for  the  National 
Army,  who,  in  time  of  peace  pursuing  their  own  business,  may 
take  arms  in  case  of  emergency  to  command  reserves  and 
citizens. 

In  the  last  Chinese  war  some  of  these  reserve  officers  were 
summoned  and  actually  went  to  the  front.  It  was  then  proved 
that  they  were  as  usciul  and  efficient  as  the  military  authority 
expected  them  to  be. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  this  connection  that  among 
higher  commercial  schools  the  Higher  Commercial  College  of 
Tokio  is  the  only  institution  that  teaches  Gymnastics  as  a 
compulsory  subject.  The  Handelsschule  at  Frankfurt-am-Main, 
the  Handels-AKademie  mit  Kaufmftnnischer  Fortbildungsschule 
at  Linz,  in  Austria-Hungary,  the  Commercial  and  Industrial 
School  of  Haarlem,  in  Holland,  etc.,  have  also  Gymnastics  in 
their  schedules  of  subjects ;  but  these  institutions  are  of  lower 
footing  and  of  entirely  different  nature  from  what  we  here  call 
higher  commercial  scnools. 

II. — ^The  Principal  Course — Three  Years. 

The  subjects  of  study  in  the  Principal  Course  of  the  Higher 
Commercial  College  of  Tokio  are  as  follows : — 


1st 
Year. 


2nd 
Year. 


3rd 
Year. 


a.  Commercial  Correspondence  -        -        - 

b.  Commercial  Arithmetic  -        -        -        - 

c.  Book-keeping 

d.  English 

e.  Mechanical  Engineering  -        -    .   - 

/.  Conmiercial  Products  .  .  -  - 
a.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography  - 
%,  Commercial  and  Industrial  History 

t.  Political  Economy 

i.  Public  Finance 

i.  Statistics 

L  Civil  Law 

m.  Commercial  Law 

w.  International  Law 

o.  Science  of  Commerce      .        -        -        - 
p.  Practice  of  Commerce     .        -        -        - 
q.  French,  German,  Chinese,  Korean,  Rus- 
sian, Italian,  or  Spanish 
r.  Gymnastics 

Total  number  of  hours  per  week- 
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Among  these  the  following  five  subjects  require  a  little  expla- 
nation : — 

1. — Book-keeping. 

DifiFerent  methods  of  Book-keeping  of  factories,  banks, 
shipping  and  insurance  companies,  railway  companies,  sole 
traaers  and  partnerships,  factors  and  brokers  en^igea  in  different 
branches  of  business,  are  scientifically  dealt  witn ;  and  entries 
both  in  English  and  in  Japanese  are  taught. 

This  subject,  together  with  Commercial  Arithmetic,  gives 
students  a  very  good  training  in  the  calculation  of  figures,  which 
is  essential  for  business  men,  whatever  position  they  may  occupy. 

It  is  very  strange  to  find  that  the  majority  of  educated  people 
all  over  the  world,  even  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  conversiint 
with  commercial  education,  not  only  do  not  lay  much  stress  on 
Book-keejdng,  but  fail  to  understand  its  real  importance. 

A  professor  of  a  well-known  university  in  America,  when  I 
asked  him  why  the  institute  does  not  teach  Book-keeping  as  a 
separate  subject,  remarked : — 

"Well,  perhaps  Book-keeping  may  be  necessary,  but  the 
object  of  tnis  institution  is  to  educate  "  Bosses  "  of  businesses, 
not  clerks  or  book-keepers." 

I  have  never  heard  such  an  absurd  remark  as  that  from  the 
mouth  of  a  commercial  educationist.  What  greater  mistake 
can  he  make  than  to  say  that  Book-keeping  is  useful  for  clerks 
only  and  not  for  "  Bosses  "  ?  Without  the  knowledge  of  Book- 
keeping, how  can  a  man  see  the  standing  of  his  business  ?  How 
can  he  check  entries  made  by  his  clerks  ?  How  can  he  become 
an  auditor  of  a  business  concern  ?  A  dishonest  book-keeper 
under  such  an  employer  can  embezzle  any  sum  of  money 
without  being  detected  by  him. 

2. — Mech a v  ica I  Eny in eer Ing. 

The  usefulness  of  this  bninch  of  knowledge  for  business  men 
rests  upon  the  ground  that,  under  the  factory  system  of 
manufacture,  as  contrasted  with  the  domestic  system  ot 
production,  the  grciiter  part  of  the  objects  of  commerce  are 
made  by  machinery,  and  consequently  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  processes  of  manufacture  is  necessary. 

Among  European  Commercial  Schools  we  find  the  Ecole 
Sup^rieure  de  Commerce  in  Paris,  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes 
Commerciales  in  Paris,  and  the  Oeffcntliche  Handelslehranstalt 
in  Leipzig,  teaching  this  course  under  the  name  of  either 
technology,  or  mechanics,  or  mechanical]   technology. 

3. — Coninierckd  Products. 

Under  this  aitegory  mineral,  agricultural,  forest,  industrial, 
as  well  as  marine  products,  are  treated  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  production,  uses,  occurrence,  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  mode  of  manufacture,  falsification  and  valuation,  and 
packing. 
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4. — Science  of  Commerce. 

By  science  of  commerce  is  meant  a  systematic  study  ot 
principles  and  usages  of  all  branches  of  trade,  buying  and 
selling  of  different  commodities,  mercantile  agency,  shipping, 
railways,  insurance,  warehousing,  banking  and  speculation. 

5. — Practice  of  Commerce. 

The  object  of  this  subject  is  to  teach  the  students  how  to 
apply  to  practical  business  what  they  have  already  learnt  under 
various  other  subjects. 

It  will  not  be  useless  to  explain  here  how  this  course  is 
pursued. 

It  is  divided  into  two  distinct  departments — Domestic  and 
Foreign. 

In  the  Domestic  Department  the  students  are  led  into  the 
Practical  Room,  where  they  are  re(]^uired  to  organise  and  establish 
themselves  in  turn,  in  various  kmds  of  business,  in  important 
cities  and  ports.  Various  parts  of  the  room  are  allotted  to  the 
dififerent  kinds  of  business — for  instance,  one  finds  a  banking 
establishment  in  one  comer,  a  shipping  agency  in  another,  and 
an  insurance  office  in  another.  A  side  room  is  called  the  custom 
house,  and  one  sees  large  volumes  of  imports  and  exports 
entering  and  emerging  from  it,  with  clerks  running  to  and  fro 
preparing  bills  of  lading,  others  drawing  bills  of  exchange  and 
selling  them  to  the  brokers,  and  so  on,  just  as  in  actual  business 
life.  The  modus  operandi  of  this  department  has  been  copied 
from  American  Business  Colleges. 

This  method  of  practiced  training  for  actual  business,  it  is 
alleged,  does  not  answer  its  purpose  satisfactorily,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  the  tendency  to  reduce  the  class-room  into  a  sort  of  play- 
ground, and  the  students,  being  left  alone  to  do  as  they  please 
cannot  get  much  benefit  out  of  it.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear 
severe  criticisms  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system  wherever 
commercial  schools  which  adopted  it  are  found.  But  to  the 
writer  the  fault,  if  any,  does  not  seem  to  rest  upon  the  system 
itself.  It  is  its  working  that  is  open  to  criticism.  II  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  tutors  attend  the  class-room,  so  that  they 
can  watch  and  check  the  doings  of  the  students,  then  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  the  system  should  not  be  successfully 
workable.  To  atUiin  the  desired  object,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  tutors  in  charge  should  map  out  a  programme  containing 
all  kinds  of  transactions  which  may  possibly  occur  in  actual 
business,  and  strictly  adhere  to  the  rule  that  no  student  engaged 
in  one  department  of  business  is  allowed  to  take  up  the  work  of 
another  department  without  going  through  all  transactions 
Arranged  for  the  former  in  the  programme. 

In  the  Foreign  Department  the  system  follow^ed  differs  from 
that  of  the  Domestic  Department,  and  has  been  borrowed  from 
Belgium,  the  students  being  required  to  engage  together  in  one 
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business  at  the  same  time.  Important  articles  of  import  and 
export,  and  the  various  processes  undergone  by  them  on  their 
way  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  are  taken  up  separately 
and  ffone  through  in  the  class-room,  and  thus  the  students  are 
incidentally  made  to  engage  in  various  lines  of  business — such 
as  shipping,  insurance,  and  banking.  The  various  forms  of 
ordinary  trading,  such  Jis  locid  sales,  imports  and  exports  on  own 
account  and  on  commission,  consignments,  indents,  agencies, 
etc.,  are  introduced  by  meiins  of  fictitious  operations,  the 
leading  datii  of  which  are  actually  based  upon  the  most  recent 
transactions  of  large  firms.  Speciid  attention  is  paid  to  standing- 
in  account  calcuGitions,  forward  exchange  contracts,  English 
commercial  correspondence,  cable  codes,  etc. 

It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  note  that  the  Americim 
business  schools  do  not  teach  anything  beyond  book-keeping, 
stenography,  typewriting,  .and  the  mode  of  transactions  of  their 
domestic  trade.  It  appears  that  they  do  not  even  dream  of 
foreign  commerce  and  other  important  branches  of  trade,  such  us 
insurance,  shipping,  etc. 

In  1898  I  was  in  a  city  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  New  York 
State,  and  attended  a  well-known  business  college  there  for  a 
couple  of  months  with  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  mo<lus 
operandi  of  the  institution.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  college  is  by  far  the  best  business  school  in  the  United 
States  and  is  well  known  throughout  the  country,  the  subjects 
taught  are  Book-keeping,  Business  Practice  (domestic),  Steno- 
graphy, and  Typewriting,  and  nothing  else.  What  struck  me 
most  while  I  was  staying  there,  was  the  fact  that  the  professor 
who  was  taking  charge  of  Business  Practice,  which  is  tne  most 
important  subject  in  that  institution,  was  utterly  ignorant  about 
Radways,  Shipping,  and  Insurance.  Not  only  could  he  not 
explain  the  meaning  of  such  common  business  terms  as  "Jf.o.b.," 
"  ci.f.,"  "  c.f.,"  '[  in  bond,"  "  on  rail,"  "  ex  quay,"  "  free  alongside," 
"  under  the  ship's  Lackie."  etc..  except  the  only  term  "  c.o.d.,"  of 
which  even  a  little  girl  of  ten  is  well  aware,  but  unfortunately  he 
did  not  know  what  are  meant  by  "general  and  particular 
averages,"  to  say  nothing  about  compliaited  clauses  and  phnise- 
ology  of  Insurance  Policies,  Charter  Parties,  and  Bills  of  Lading. 
Yet  that  professor  has  taught  Business  Practice  tor  15  yeiirs,  and 
has  been  one  of  the  promuu  ut  Sunday  School  Teachers  in  that 
city  all  the  time  ! 

Ill— The  Professional  Department— Two  Years. 

Now  we  come  to  the  highest  course  in  the  Higher  Commercial 
College  of  Tokio,  viz.,  The  Professional  Department. 

The  department  is  established  for  the  benefit  of  such  graduates 
of  the  Principal  Course  of  the  College  as  are  desirous  of  piusuing 
their  studies  further  in  one  particular  branch  or  to  engage  in  the 
Consular  Service. 
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The  courses  of  study  are  as  follows : — 

(a.)  Economics. 

(6.)  Economic  History  and  Greography. 

(c.)  Civil  Law. 

(d.)  Commercial  Law  and  Marine  Law.  • 

{€,)  Public  International  Law. 

(/.)  Private  International  Law. 

(g.)  Constitutional  Law  and  Administrative  Law. 

(A.)  English  Diplomatic,  Consular,  and  Commercial  Phrase- 
ology. 

{i)  French,  German,  Russian,  Italian,  Spanish,  Chinese,  or 
Korean. 

(j.)  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commercial  Usages,  Banking, 
Railways,  Shipping,  or  Insurance. 

The  courses  of  studv  in  this  department  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  very  useful,  ^pecialljr  for  those  who  applied  for  the 
Consular  Examination.  Out  of  six  successful  canmoates  for  the 
Consular  Examination  last  year,  four  were  graduates  of  this 
department,  the  remaining  two  of  the  College  of  Political  Science 
of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio. 

Before  finishing  the  aescription  of  the  Higher  Commercial 
College  of  Tokio,  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  Commercial  Museum,  the  English  Speaking  Society,  and 
the  Boat  Club  connected  with  the  CoUege. 

In  a  large  upper  room  of  one  of  the  main  buildings  of  the 
College  is  a  well-appointed  commercial  museum,  where  there  are 
on  view  rows  of  cases  containing  specimens  of  market  commo- 
dities, both  Japanese  and  foreign.  To  each  article  is  attached  a 
ticket  showing  the  place  of  origin  and  the  supposed  market  price. 
The  museum  has  recently  been  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

The  Higher  Commercial  College  English  Speaking  Society 
aims  at  cultivating  English,  and  once  a  year  speeches, 
recitations,  and  the  like  are  made  in  English  m  the  spacious 
lecture  hall  to  a  large  audience  ot  friends  of  the  institution- 

The  regatta  of  3ie  Higher  Commercial  College  Boat  Club, 
held  every  spring  on  the  upper  stream  of  the  Sumida,  is  one  of 
the  sights  of  Tokio.  Besides  numerous  races  among  college 
crews,  a  race  between  the  crews  of  the  Japan  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  the  Bank  of  Japan,  the  119th  Bank,  and  Mitsui  ana 
Bros,  afford  the  people  of  Tokio  great  interest  and  excitement. 

Thus  for  I  have  explained,  tnough.  roughly,  the  essence  of 
the  prognimme  of  the  Higher  Commercial  College  of  Tokio. 
Now  it  remains  for  me  to  touch  upon  a  few  points  which  would 
assist  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  subject. 

The  conglomerate  character  of  the  programme  is  sometimes 
criticised  as  only  productive  of  jacks  of  all  trades,  and  in  such 

gimes  one  cannot  cultivate  the  essentials  of  actual  business, 
ut  such  an  attack  can  easily  be  answered  by  saying  that  in 
business  life  a  sotmd  common  sense  is  more  important  than 
anything  else,  and  that  to  educate  youn?  people  for  the 
complicated  business  world  of  to-day,  the  policy  should  be  to 
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give  them  a  general  idea  of  all-iinportant  matters  conoeming' 
commerce  and  industry  rather  than  the  most  abstract  academic 
theories  of  philosophy  or  a  mere  mechanical  art  of  book-keeping 
and  stenography  devoid  of  scientific  reasonings.  Moreover,  the 
subjects  of  study  in  the  Higher  Commercial  Collie,  though 
they  appear  quite  numerous,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  too 
numerous.  While  some  subjects  can  be  dealt  with  under 
other  courses  as  constituting  parts  of  them,  or  can  be 
amalgamated  under  one  heading — as,  for  instance,  Speculation 
under  Bujdng  and  Selling,  Warehousing  under  Customs, 
Railway  Carriage  and  Shipping  under  Transportation,  etc. — 
the  term  extending  over  six  years  for  the  whole  course  is  long 
enough  to  pursue  a  dozen  different  subjects  of  studies. 

In  municipal  commercial  schools,  whose  footing  is  lower  and 
whose  term  extends  over  only  two  or  three  years,  such  subjects 
as  Pohtical  Economy,  Statistics,  Public  Finance,  International 
Law,  the  second  Forei^  Language,  etc.,  are  not  taught.  Their 
object,  as  has  been  said  before,  being  to  meet  local  needs,  these 
schools  rightly  lay  greater  stress  on  elementary  and  pmctical 
subjects  —  such  as  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Commercial 
Usages,  etc. 

There  is  a  pestilent  and  widespread  belief  among  the  business 
men  of  Japan  (I  think  it  is  also  the  case  in  other  countries)  that 
the  graduates  of  commercial  schools  are  no  better  qmdified  for 
actual  business  than  those  who  have  been  brought  up  as 
apprentices  in  business  houses,  and  hence  commercial  schools 
are  useless  things.  The  existence  of  a  great  number  of  people 
who  harbour  such  an  absurd  idea  in  this  day,  in  spite  of  School 
Boards  and  the  march  of  intellect,  is  something  uninteUigible. 
To  say  that  the  young  men  fresh  from  commercial  scnools 
cannot  compete  with  the  apprentices  of  a  business  concern  in 
drawing  Bills  of  Parcel  or  in  counting  figures  in  the  Ledger  is 
tantamount  to  assert  that  as  Dr.  Linguist,  who  studied  different 
languages  at  the  Imperial  University,  cannot  speak  English  as 
Quickly  as  those  vile  interpreters  of  Yokohama,  who  picked  up 
tne  knowledge  of  English  at  Hatoha,  hiji  Alma-Mater  is  good 
for  nothing. 

In  conclusion,  what  I  want  to  emphasise  is  that,  thanks  to 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  her  people,  and  through  her  good 
system  of  commercial  education,  Japan  has  developed  her 
foreign  trade  to  a  considerable  extent  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  pushed  herself  forward  into  the  world's  markets,  instead  of 
always  taking  a  passive  attitude  like  China  and  other  Eastern 
nations.  Although  Japanese  commerce  is  yet  in  an  infant 
stage  as  compared  with  that  of  the  first-class  European  countries, 
it  can  safely  fee  demonstrated  that  in  time  to  come  it  will  assume 
a  fair  percentage  of  the  international  trade  of  the  world.  It  is 
beyona  dispute  that,  unless  with  the  foresight  and  the  wise 
measures  taken  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  diffusing 
commercial  and  technical  education,  the  commerce  of  Japan 
could  not  have  made  the  present  progress. 
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The  fact  that  the  Japanese  Government  is  exceedingly  keen  in 
jjTomoting  the  commercial  welfare  of  the  country  through  educa- 
tion can  be  proved  by  another  plan  recently  taken  up  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  The  excellent  example 
laid  down  by  some  European  nations  of  sending  young  men  to 
different  foreign  firms  as  apprentices  has  been  followed  by  Japan. 
Since  1897,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  has 
annually  sent  about  a  dozen  voung  men  to  difterent  countries  to 
loam  various  branches  of  trad.e  and  industry.  These  young  men 
have  been  selected  mostly  out  of  the  graduates  of  municipal  com- 
mercial schools  and  are  partly  supported  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, with  the  special  fund  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

As  to  the  question  how  far  commercial  education  can  contribute 
to  the  development  of  a  nation's  commerce,  I  am  not  able  to  give 
any  information  from  the  Japanese  experience,  except  that  it  nas 
assisted  to  a  great  extent  the  expansion  of  Japan  s  trade  and 
industry.  The  growth  and  development  of  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  people  cannot  be  ascribed  to  one  or  two  causes  only.  In 
a  dynamic  society,  undergoing  changes  and  evolution,  innumer- 
able direct  and  mdirect  causes  combine  to  produce  one  effect. 
To  enumerate  all  the  causes,  and  to  wei^h  their  comparative 
merits,  is  almost  beyond  our  reach.  But  if  trade  be  the  war  of 
peace,  the  training  and  equipment  of  efficient  soldiers  for  it  must 
DC  of , vital  importance  to  any  commercial  nation;  and,  if  it  is 
true  that  the  army  trained  by  modem  scientific  principles  is 
stronger  than  those  trained  under  old  fighting  methods,  it  will 
also  be  true  that  the  business  men  educated  in  well-organised 
commercial  schools  are,  other  things  being  equal,  better  qualified 
for  modem  commercial  warfare  than  those  who  were  brought 
up  under  the  old-fashioned  apprentice  system. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  system  of  commercial  education  and 
the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  commercial  schools,  Japan,  although 
she  deserves  the  highest  reputation,  can  by  no  means  claim  that 
her  methods  are  the  best  for  all  countries.  It  is  the  question  of 
expediency  which  must  be  decided  according  to  the  needs  and 
characteristics  of  respective  countries.  What  has  been  presented 
to  you  here,  therefore,  does  not  mean  anything  more  than  the 
presentation  of  the  most  expedient  system  of  commercial  educa- 
tion lor  a  small  group  of  islands  in  the  Far  East,  whose  modern 
institutions  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  introduced  from 
advanced  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  and  are  as  yet  far 
from  being  perfect. 

Zensaku  Sakc. 

London,  Feb.,  1900. 
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THE    STUDY    OF    ARITHMETIC    IN 
ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 


"  If  Arithmetic  were  taught  properly  to  children,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  instruments  for  cultivating  their  faculties,  for  elucidating 
the  perplexities  which  surround  them  in  a  strange  world,  and  for  rescuing 
them  from  the  delusions  of  the  senses." — The  Rev.  F.  D.  MAinacE. 


Section  1. — Introductory. 

It  is  not  an  accidental  coincidence  that  civilised  nations 
have  in  all_liines  attached  great,  and  occasionaUy  even  super- 
stitious, value  to  the  Study  of  Numbers,  and  in  all  Christian 
communities  the  three  subjects  of  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arith- 
metic (our  three  R*s)  are  regarded  as  the  primary  and  indis- 
pensable branches  of  Elementary  Education.  We  may  well  ask, 
why  that  is  so.  About  Reading  and  its  correlative,  Writing,  the 
answer  is  obvious,  but  why  give  to  the  study  of  numbers  such  a 
prominent  place  in  our  school  curricula  ?  The  rejoinder  that  skill 
m  handling  numbers  is  useful,  and  indeed  necessary,  in  all  the 
walks  of  life  is  no  real  answer,  for  if  our  bulky  school  arithmetics 
were  restricted  to  only  as  much  of  the  study  as  is  required  for 
the  affeirs  of  life,  those  formidable  volumes  would  snrivel  up 
into  very  diminutive  dimensions.  How  many  millions  of  us  do 
not  pass  through  life,  none  the  worse,  for  never  having  heard  of, 
or  having  wholly  forgotten  G.C.M.  or  L.C.M.  ?  What  need  has 
a  tradesman,  or  a  merchant,  a  housewife,  or  a  statesman  of 
elaborate  notions  of  proportion,  of  the  properties  of  recurring 
decimals,  of  involution  or  evolution  ?  Wnat,  then,  it  might  be 
asked,  is  the  use  of  the  greater  part  of  our  Arithmetical  Studies  ? 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  as  a  direct  preparation  for  business  their 
value  is  very  subordinate.  The  arithmetic  that  is  wanted  in  any 
special  business  is  best  learnt  in  that  business.  It  cannot  even 
be  maintained  that  mathematical  problems  are  apt  illustrations 
of  the  problems  that  present  themselves  in  the  aflfairs  of  life. 
The  mathematician  deals  with  certainties,  and  all  his  data  are 
supplied  him,  but  the  man  of  aifairs  has  to  deal  with  probabilities  ;* 
he  has  to  collect  his  data,  and  is  never  sure  that  he  has  collected 
them  all,  nor  that  he  has  appraised  them  at  their  proper 
relative  values.  If  to  all  this  is  further  added  that  m  the 
solution  of  practical  problems  a  highly  important  rdle  is  played 
by  the  Personal  Equation,  which  dues  not  enter  into  mathema- 
tical problems  at  all,  then  the  difference  between  the  two  spheres 
of  thought  will  be  obvious  to  the  most  modest  capacity.  Once 
more  then  we  ask :  Why  do  we  teach  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  Arithmetic  in  our  public  and  private  Elementary  Schools  ? 
Or,  in  other  words :  What  mental  or  moral  benefit  do  we  hope  to 
confer  on  our  pupils  by  this  studv  ?  The  answer  is  :  Admitting 
to  the  full  the  truth  of  all  these  allegations,  yet  there  accrue  other 
great  advantages  from  the  study  of  Arithmetic ;  it  quickens  the  \ 

*  Moltke  says :  "  In  war  we  have  to  deal  witli  probabilities,  and  the  most 
probable  is,"  etc. 
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understanding  by  the  clear  perception  and  skilful  handling  of 
the  data  of  the  problems  propounded;  it  invigorates  the 
character  by  inducing  the  learner  to  grapple  with  difficulties  till 
they  are  surmounted;  it  stimulates  tne  love  of  thought  by  the 
exhilarating  sense  of  victories  achieved,  and  makes  the  student 
^  acquainted  with  his  own  mental  powers,  which,  without  such 
\stimulus,  might  have  remained  dormant  all  through  life. 

This  is  the  answer  to  our  preliminary  inquiry  and  also  our 
plea  for  the  rational  study  of  Arithmetic ;  for  if  the  Arithmetic 
tiiught  in  our  Elementary  Schools  does  not  confer  these  several 
benefits;  if,  in  a  word,  it  fails  to  be  a  discipline,  because  it  is 
taught  mechiinically,  then  it  has  lost  its  raison  d'etre  and  its 
value  is  a  negative  quantity :  it  deadens,  instead  of  quickening 
the  intelligence,  and  wastes  time  that  might  have  been  profitably 
spent  to  much  better  purpose.  If  a  pupil  taught  to  work  by 
rule  of  thumb  is  subsequently  introduced  to  a  teacher  who  gives 
rational  instruction,  then  the  habits  of  thought  already  formed 
are  found  to  be  a  hindrance  to  prograss. 

Section  2. — On  Three  Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic. 

There  are  three  methods  of  teaching  Arithmetic,  and  indeed 
most  other  subjects : 

a.  The  "  expeditious  "  mechanical  method,  where  the  teacher 
begins  at  the  point  where  he  ou^ht  to  leave  oft*,  viz.,  at  the 
ultimate  generalisation,  misleadingly  called  the  Rule.*  Such  a 
teacher  troubles  himself  very  little  about  the  rationule  of  his 
processes;  carefully  does  he  avoid  infecting  his  students  with 
the  "  malady  of  thought,''  but  prefers  to  load  their  mere  portative 
memory  with  directions,  formulae,  *'  straight  tips,"  and  the  like : 
thus  he  secures  dishonestly  the  much-coveted  examination  results, 
and  palms  off*  his  cheap  pinchbeck  as  valuable  gold.  It  cannot 
be  too  clearly  stated,  nor  too  often  r(?peated,  that  there  are  dis- 
honest ways  of  getting  knowledge  as  there  are  of  getting  money, 
but  with  this  remarkable  ditierence,  that  whilst  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  sovereign  is  unaftected  by  the  maimer  in  which  it  has 
been  acquired,  knowledge  dishonestly  obtained  has  no  regenera- 
tive force,  confers  no  culture,  and  is  often  a  negative  quantity. 
This  latter  is  the  popular  system,  commonly  known  as  Cram. 

Ik  Teaching  by  Demonstration  :  here  too  the  teacher  b^ins  at 
the  wrong  end,  viz.,  at  the  '*  Rule,"  but  gives  cogent  ana  irre- 
fragable proof  of  its  truth.  This  method,  though  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  that  of  the  crammer,  is  still  far  from  the  best,  for  it 
allows  the  pupil  to  remain  in  a  merely  receptive,  passive  attitude 
of  mind,  and  consequently  fails  to  call  out  the  student's  initiative, 
to  enlist  his  co-operation,  and  to  engender  that  self-reliance 
which  flows  from  it  and  from  the  delightful  sense  of  victories 
won.  The  reasoning  powers  certainlv  are  cultivated,  but  still  it 
is  the  memory  which  is  principally  relied  upon.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  student  may  commit  a  whole  volume  of  rules  and  proofs 
to  memory,  and  yet  when  the  rules  are  forgotten,  as  some  day, 

*  Rules  are  made  by  man,  but  the  truths  of  Mathematics  are  diflcovered. 
not  made  by  man.  it  were  well  if  the  term  "  rule "  could  be  expunged 
from  our  text-bookB 
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of  course,  they  must  be,  what  reward  has  he  for  all  his  efforts  ? 
Not  even  the  love  of  study,  or  of  mental  exercise,  for  all  his  toil 
was  weariness  to  him. 

c.  Teaching  by  Investigation,  now  at  last  known  in  England 
also,  as  the  heuristic*  method,  where  the  teacher  by  skilful 
questioning  leads  the  pupil  in  the  path  of  discovery.  This 
instruction  is  admitted  by  all  our  leading  educationalists  as  the 
most  fonnative  {hildend,  as  the  Germans  call  it),  l)ecause  know- 
ledge is  made  a  means  to  an  end ;  as  its  acquisition  is  mainly 
due  to  the  pupil's  own  efforts,  the  teacher  restricting  himself  to 
seeing  that  the  data  of  the  problem  are  clearly  apprehended  by 
the  pupil  and  guiding  his  steps  in  the  search  after  truth  in  the 
discover}^  of  which  the  pupil  finds  his  highest  reward.  When 
the  solution  is  found,  the  end  of  the  lesson  is  attained,  and  there 
is  no  need,  indeed  it  is  not  desirable,  to  commit  the  **  Rule  " 
thus  discovered  to  memory,  for,  if  forgotten,  it  can  be  redis- 
covered, and  this  rediscovery  will  grow  easier  and  more  rapid 
with  every  repetition  ;  till  at  last  the  process  is  remembered  oy 
analysis  and  association.  Such  teaching  can  dispense  witn 
prizes  and  scholarships,  and  all  other  adventitious,  unhealthy, 
and  sometimes  even  immoral,  incitements  to  work.  This  is  no 
reflection  on  the  noble  founders  of  scholarships,  but  only  on  the 
abuses  to  which  they  have  led. 

Section  3. — Examples  of  the  Three  Methods. 

An  example  or  two  of  the  three  methods  will  make  this  clear. 

First  Illustration. 

Let  it  be  required  to  teach  Multiplication  of  an  integer  by  an 
integer,  say :  68469  by  6037. 

By   Cram. — Place    the  multiplier  (6037)  neatly  under  the 

multiplicand  (58469)  and  draw  a  line  imdemcath,  thus  :     !>^q^ 

Multiply  the  upper  line  first  by  7,  and  write  the  first  figure  of 
this  product  (3)  under  the  7,  (the  number  by  which  you  nuil- 
tiply),  thus :  58469 

6037 

409283;  next  nuiltiply  by  3,  and  again  write  the 
first  figure  of  the  new  product  (7)  under  the  3  by  which  you 
multiply  thus :  58469 

6037 

409283 

175407  ;  before  procecMiing  similarly  when  you 
multiply  by  6,  do  not  omit  to  ])lace  an  0  under  the  0  of  the 
multiplier,  thus :  58469 

6037 

409283 
175407 
3508140 


352977353  and  now  draw  aline  and  add  up  the 
*  fup/(rx«=I  find. 
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three  products.  Learn  by  heart.  Rule :  To  multiply  one  number 
by  another  number  write  the  multiplier  under  the  multiplicand ; 
then  multiply  the  multiplicand  separately  by  each  figure  of  the 
multipHer,  taking  care  to  place  the  first  figure  of  each  product 
under  that  figure  of  the  multiplier  by  which  you  multiply; 
lastly,  add  up  the  several  products. 

By  Demonstration. — The  teacher  by  this  method  proceeds 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  crammer  has  done,  but  he  adds : 
the  reason  for  this  process  is  readily  understood,  for  when  we 
multiply  by  the  3  we  really  multiply  by  30,  and  we  ought  to 
have  added  a  cipher,  which  would  fall  up  the  empty  space  under 
the  3  of  the  previous  h'ne,  and  similarly,  when  we  multiply  by 
the  6,  we  really  multiply  by  6000,  and  we  ought  to  have  auded 
three  ciphers,  which  would  fill  up  the  three  empty  places  of  the 
third  line ;  in  full,  therefore,  the  working  would  look  thus  : 

58469 
6037 

409283 

175407)a 

35081 4^^^ 

352977353,  but  the  scored  out  ciphers,  being  superfluous, 
are  omitted.     Hence,  learnt  by  heart :  Kule,  &c.,  as  above. 

By  Investigai  ion,  or  by  the  "  heuristic  "  method. 

(The  pupils  are  supposed  to  have  already  discovered  the  process  of 
multiplication  by  a  single  digit,  by  powers  of  ten,  and  by  multii>les  of  these 
powers. 

Notice  that  the  crammer  and  the  teacher  by  demonstration  commonly 
plunge  in  niediaa  res.  The  teacher  on  the  heuristi'.*  method  approaches  his 
problem  by  easy  stages. 

Teacher:  It  is  required  to  multiply  58469  by  6037.  What 
does  that  mean  ? 

Pupils :  It  means  that  58469  is  to  be  taken  6037  times. 

T.  Might  I  write  this  number  down  6037  times  and  then 
proceed  to  add  it  up  ? 

P.  (laughing).  That  would  be  much  too  long  and  troublesome. 

T.  What  else  can  you  suggest  ? 
P.  No  answer. 

T.  Could  not  we  take  the  number  58469  one  thousand  times 
with  great  ease  ? 

P.  Yes,  by  adding  three  ciphers. 

T.  How?  You,  James,  come  to  the  black-boaixi  and  do  it 
(James  writes  58469000.) 

T.  Good :  now  could  we  turn  this  1000  times  into  6000  times  ? 
P.  Yes,  by  multiplying  58469000  l)y  6. 

T.  Do  it.  (James  writes  350814000,  and,  being  bidden, 
returns  to  his  desk.) 
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T.  We  have  now  found  the  product  for  6000  times ;  is  that  all 
we  want  ? 
P.  No  ;  we  want  the  number  68469,  37  more  times. 

T.  How  shall  we  find  that  ? 

P.  First  find  for  30  times,  and  then  for  7  times. 

T.  Somebody  come  forward  and  do  it;  you,  Fred.  (Fred 
writes  58469  x  80  =  1754070 ;  and,  at  the  teacher's  suggestion,  in 
another  part  of  the  board,  58469x7  =  409283,  all  the  while 
working  aloud  in  some  such  wording  as :  63'  carry  6 ;  42,  48' 
carry  4 ;  28,  32'  carry  3 ;  56,  59'  carry  5,  35,  40'.) 

T.  We  have  now  three  products  on  the  board — ^viz.,  350814000, 
which  is  6000  times  the  multiplicand;  1764070,  which  is 
30  times,  and  409283,  which  is  seven  times  the  multipUcand ; 
how  shall  we  find  the  answer  for  6037  times  ? 

P.  By  adding  the  three  lines 

T.  (interrupts)  Call  them  "products." 
P.  By  adding  the  three  products  together. 

T.  Harry,  will  you  come  out  and  do  it  ? 
Harry  works :  58469  x  6037 

350814000 

1754070 

409283 

352977363 

T.  That  is  right.  Shall  we  try  another  problem  ?  Who  will 
come  out  and  work  one  ?  (Several  hands  are  eagerly  held  up. 
and  the  teacher  selecting  John  dictates) :  Seventv-five  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  is  to  be  multiplied  by  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  two. 

J.  writes  75897  x  5702,  and  works  aloud  : 

379485000 

53127900 

151794 

432764694 

T.  (questions)  This  first  product    is    how    many  times    the 
multiplicand  ? 
P.  5000  time. 

T.  And  the  second  product  ? 
P.  700  times. 

T.  And  the  third  product  ? 
P.  Twice  the  multipUcand. 

T.  And  all  the  three  products  together  ? 
P.  5702  times  the  multiplicand. 

T.  That  is  what  we  were  required  to  do. 

Now  the  whole  class  have  some  problems  given  them  to  work 
in  their  ciphering  books.     At  a  later  stage  the  teacher  points 
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out  that  the  terminal  ciphers  might  be  omitted,  and  by  actual 
trials  shows  that  theproducts  might  have  been  workea  in  any 
order  we  pleased.  Tnis  proves  very  advantageous  when,  at  a 
more  advanced  stage  **  contracted  operations "  are  taken  in 
hand. 

Second  Illustration, 
It  is  required  to  reduce  5 1  to  a  decimal  fraction. 


32)  230  (71875 
60 
280 
240 
160 


By  Cbam.— Divide  23  by  32,  thus :  32  in  23 
is  not  contained,  add  0  to  23,  making  230,  32 
in  230,  7  times,  mark  T  in  the  Quotient  (and 
don*t  neglect  placing  a  point,  callea  the  decimal 
point,  before  this  '7),  remainder  6;  add  0,  32 
in  60,  r,  remainder  28 ;  iidd  0,  32  in  280,  8', 
remainder  24;  add  0,  32  in  240,  7',  remainder  16;  add  0,  32  in 
160.  6',  no  remainder.  Therefore  |f= 71875.  Learn  by  heart. 
Rule:  To  reduce  a  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal  divide  the 
numerator  by  the  denominator,  add  ciphers  to  the  successive 
remainders  till  there  is  no  remainder — the  quotient  is  the 
decimal  fraction  required. 


By  Demonstration. — To  the  crammer's  work  this  teacher 
adds :  We  know  that  if  the  terms  of  a  fraction  are  both 
multipUed  or  divided  by  the  same  number  the  value  of  the 
fraction  remains  unaltered ;  now : —  ^  =  ^^  (both  terms  be- 
ing multiplied  by  100,000)  =  ^^^  =  S  ^^^^^  ^^^^  *<5-» 
as  above. 

32)  2300000  (71875 
60 
280 
240 
160 


By  Investigation,  or  by  the  heuristic  method. 

(The  pupils  have  already  been  led  in  previous  lessons  to  discover  the 
utility  of  fractions  whose  denominators  are  powers  of  ten,  and  we  imagine 
that  we  are  handling  peculiar  units  that  split  up  readily  into  10  equal  purta 
or  10  tenths  ;  each  tenth  again  into  10  equal  parts,  or  10  hundredths ; 
each  hundredth  into  10  thousandths,  and  so  on.) 

We  now  approach  our  problem  by  easy  stages,  thus : — 

J  is  the  vulgar  fraction,  whose  equivalent  decimal  fraction  is  ^ ; 
if  T^  is  reduced  to  lowest  terms  we  recover  the   original 
fraction  \. 
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I  =  i  of  3,  i.e.  3  of  these  peculiar  units  are  to  be  divided  into  4 
equal  parts ;  1  unit  =  i^,  3  units  =  ^. 
f^  ^  4=  j^  &  A  over; 


lOO  9 


i1r  =  ^;^-f4=i|6;  together  ^  +  ^^j,  =. 

:,  I  is  the  vulgar  fraction,  whose  equivalent  decimal  fraction 

if  T^  is  reduced  to  lowest  term,  we  recover  the  original 
fraction  .J. 


Similarly   the  teacher  deals  with  t,  y»  i»  i*  H»  ^^^  finally 
treats  Jf ,  the  object  of  the  lasson,  thus :  — 

H  =  TrVof23  =  ^Vof       W=     h    &       Aover;       ^^        ^ 

I     of  _q_0_  —       -A_     Rr  88  .  a«    >80 

^^^^       iinr—    too   ^      T?nr     >»   >     iinr—       i  o  o  o 
^2^f      iVo°o=  1,000  ®    tMit     »  >   Tf^=     i8t8o 

TtV  ^*     lOOOO  ~  10.000       1000(7      >»  >   TTMnro  ~  TOOOOO 

inrof  Tinmnr  =  iot>*ooo&  no  remainder. 

•'•  tI  =  TIT  +  T^  +  -nnjTT  +  TTr^TnT  +  TTnAnnr  =*  iWoVir* 

.*.  14  is  the  vulgar  fraction,  whose  equivalent  decimal  fraction 

is  tVoVo'o*  which,  if  reduced  to  lowest  terms,  becomes  f|,  the 

original  fraction. 

When  a  number  of  problems  have  been  thus  worked  out,  the 
process  is  condensed  thlis- 

1st  stage :  32  )  230 (  tit  "I"  toit  "I"  looo  "I"  loooo  "H  looooo* 

60 
280 
240 
160 


2nd  stage:  32  )  230 ( -71875 

60 
280 
240 
160 

By  this  method  the  student  gains  a  clear  perception  of  fche 
value  of  each  digit  in  the  decimal  fraction  separately,  and  of  all 
of  them  tcMjether,  and  the  reconversion  of  decimal  into  vul«ir 
fractions  foUows  directly  from  the  notions  thus  acquired.  The 
operations  with  decimal  fractions  will  be  very  easy,  and  this  will 
amply  repay  the  extra  labour  devoted  to  this  initiatory  stage. 

S589.  0  o 
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Third  III ast rat 'tan. 
It  is  required  to  find  t'Xr- 

By  Cram. — Rule :  Multiply  the  two  numerators  together  for 
the  new  numerator,  and   the  two  denominators  for   the   new 

denominator,  f  x  t  =  3x7  =  H-     Answer. 

By  Demonstration. — f  x  f  =  J  x  (5  x  |)  =  (|  x  5)  x  | = ^^  x  i 
=  ¥-^7  =  3V*,  =Ji  =  >^J.    Q.E.D. 

By  Investigation,  or  by  the  heuristic  method. — Teacher:  It 
is  required  to  multiply  5  by  f  ;  what  does  that  mean  ? 
Pupils :  Take  -^,  f  of'  a  time. 

T.  ^  of  a  time  ?     Has  pai*t  of  a  time  any  meaning  ?    Can  you 
say  you  have  seen  the  King  half  a  time  ? 
P.  (laughing).     No ;  part  of  a  time  has  no  meaning. 

T.  Never? 
P.  No,  never. 

T.  Is  it  sense  to  talk  of  a  wheel  having  turned  round  3  times  ? 
P.  Yes,  it  has  made  3  turns. 

T.  What  if  I  say,  the  wheel  has  turned  round  half  a  time,  has 
that  an  intelligible  meaning  ? 
P.  Yes,  the  wheel  has  made  half  a  turn. 

T.  May  it  mean  something  else  as  well  ? 

P.  (after  some  hesitation).    No;  (and  some  add)  certainly  not. 

T.  Then  shall  we  say  that  the  wheel  has  turned  half  a  time 
has  one  meaning,  and  only  one  meaning,  viz.,  that  it  has  made 
half  a  turn,  or  naif  a  revolution  ?  Would  you  say  then  that 
part  of  a  time  is  always  nonsense  ? 

P.  Not  always,  but  sometimes. 

T.  Let  us  now  return  to  our  problem : — |  x  -5^.  Suppose  a 
wheel  has  a  circumference  of  J  of  1  yard.  How  far  lias  it 
travelled  after  it  has  made  one  revolution  ? 

P.  -J  of  1  yard. 

T.  If  it.  has  made  ^  of  one  revolution  ? 
P.  4  of  i  of  1  yard. 

T.  Well,  what  part  of  1  yard  is  that  ? 
P.  (No  answer. ") 

Look  at  this  line : 

'       I        I        I        I        l_C D B 


E     F     O     H     I      J 


T.  Suppose  A  B  to  represent  a  yard,  what  would  A  C  be  ? 
I  of  a  yard,  a  foot. 

Let  us  say  tI  <>f  1  yard.     What  would  A  D  represent  ? 
■!  of  1  varJ 
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T.  Good.     What  would  you  call  A  E  ? 
P.  No  answer. 

T.  Let  us  count  the  number  of  parts  into  which  it  is  divided : 
P.  (count)  1 7. 

T.  What  then  would  you  call  A  E  ? 
P.  \  of  -J. 

T.  How  many  such  bits  can  you  get  out  of  the  whole  line 
AB? 

P.  21  such  bits. 

T.  How? 

P.  From  A  to  C,  7  bits ;  from  C  to  D,  7  bits ;  and  from  D  to  B 
again  7  bits;  in  all  21  bits. 

T.  How  much  then  is  |  of  J  of  1  yard  ? 
P.  irV  of  1  yard. 

T.  I  of  I  of  1  yard  ? 
P.  i\  of  1  yard. 

T.  f  off  of  1  yard? 
P.  M  of  1  yard. 

T.  We  shall  see  this  more  clearly,  if  we  take  f  of  f  of  a 

surface. 
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From  a  diagram  such  as  the  above  the  teacher  can  readily 
elicit  from  the  pupils,  that  AC  =  ^  of  the  whole  surface,  AD  =  J  of 
ditto,  AE  =  I,  AF  =  f,  AG  =  f ,  AH  =  f ,  AI  =  f  of  ditto. 

AL  =  i  of  AE,  /.  i  of  f  =  -sS:  of  1  whole)  .  ,    .,  _  ,    ., 
alsoAL  =  |of  AC,  .Mofi  =  ^Vof  1      „     /•  •*^i  +  - rOit- 

AgainAM=:  JofAI  =  ioff=5xAL  =  M  .  iof4-4of  i 
also  AM  =  f  of  AC  =  ^ofi=  6  x  AL  =  ^i   •  *^^  t  -  f  oi^. 

Again  AN  =  f  of  AI  =  f  of  f  =  10  x  AL  =  i^\ 


also  AN  =  i  of  AD  =  f  of  f  =  10  X  AL 

/.  ioff  =  I  off  =  if 
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To  summarise : 

|of|  =  ^V 

After  a  number  of  problems  have  been  thus  reasoned  out,  the 
**  ultimate  generalisation  "  is  arrived  at  by  sheer  reiteration  and 
rapidity  of  thought. 

T.  We  have  not  yet  done  with  this  piece  of  work ;  have  we 
not  been  ffuilty  of  great  carelessness  ?  We  worked  |  of  f  and 
we  were  asked  to  work  f  x  y.     Is  x   =  of  ? 

P.  (bewildered  and  perplexed).  No ;  division  is  "  of." 

T.  Are  you  sure  ? 

P.  Yes,  surely ;  if  you  divide  any  number  by  2,  you  take  the  half 
of  that  number. 

T.  To  divide  (say  18)  by  2  means  take  i  of  18,  not  2  of  18 ; 
you  see  then  that  18  -f  2  =  ^  of  18, 

18  -r  3  =  ^  of  18  and  so  on,  and  you  can 
only  substitute  "  of "  for  -r  if  you  change  2  into  |,  3  into  J,  9 
into  \y  and  so  on;  but  to  take  2  of  18  =  2  x  18;  were  we 
right  then  in  substituting  "of*  for  x  ? 

r.  (One  pupil's  voice) :  To  take  2  of  18  leaves  16. 

T.  Do  you  all  agree  to  that  ? 

P.  (Some  voices) :  Yes ;  yes,  certainly ;  I  think  so. 

T.  Let  mo  take  some  sevens,  say  6  sevens : 


How  many  of  these  sevens  have  I  now  taken  ? 
P.  Four  of  the  sevens. 

T.  How  many  more  of  these  sevens  do  I  still  want  ? 
P.  Two  more  of  the  sevens. 

T.  Groqd.    How  many  units  are  there  in  4  of  these  sevens  ? 
P.  28  units. 

T.  And  in  G  of  the  sevens  ? 
P.  42  units. 

T.  Is  it  right  then  to  say,  that  6  of  sevens  «  6  x  7  ?  and  2  of 
IS  =  2  x  18. 
P.  It  seems  so,  but  it  is  very  strange. 

T.  The  whole  diflSculty  lies  in  the  various  ways  we  use  the 
little  word  "  of" ;  we  ought  to  express  18-  2  as  2  o^  18,  but  2  of 
18  =  2  x  18.  It  will  appear  less  strange  to  you,  wHen  you  think 
it  over  several  times,  but  I  have  another  difficulty.  Which  is 
more,  I  or  f  x  f  ?     (Look  at  our  diagram.) 

P.  \  is  more  than  |  x  I. 

T.  Then  does  multiplication  make  less  ?  Is  not  that  contrary 
to  all  we  have  learnt  hitherto  ? 

P.  Yes,  of  course.     (One  hand  is  held  up.) 
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T.  What  have  you  to  say,  Fred  ?  * 

Fred.     There  is  no  increase  if  you  multiply  by  1. 

T.  I  am  veiy  pleased,  Fred,  with  this  answer.  Now  take  any 
number,  say  18. 

18x5  =  90 
18x4=72 
18x3  =  54 
18x2  =  36 
18x1  =  18 
18x1=  9 
18xi=   ^  *^i^d  so  on. 

Thus  we  see  that  as  the  multiplier  grows  less,  so  the  product 
approaches  the  multiplicand,  wnen  the  multiplier  is  unity  the 
product  =  the  multiplicand,  and  when  the  multiplier  is  less  than 
unity  then  the  product  is  less  than  the  multiplicand.! 

Comment. — This  last  illustration  clearly  shows  how  very 
expeditious  and  easy  for  the  teacher  cram  is,  how  lengthy  and 
laborious  heuristic  teaching  is ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  how  little 
is  leanit  by  the  former  method,  how  much  is  gained,  what 
habits  of  accurate  thought  are  formed  and  what  amount  of 
mental  activity  is  called  into  play,  by  the  heiuistic  method, 
which  enlists  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  pupils. 

The  experienced  teacher  will  moreover  see  that  by  thus 
teaching  x  ~,  the  ground  has  been  prepared  for-^  ^. 

Section  4. — On  Visualisation. 

In  the  last  lesson  the  teacher  employed  a  diagram  to  give 
clearness  and  precision  to  his  teaching;  in  fact  some  sense- 
impression  should,  wherever  possible,  form  the  starting-point  of 
the  lesson  to  be  given,  for  this  alone  brings  the  data  of  the  pro- 
blem in  sharp  outlines  before  the  pupil.  Of  all  the  avenues 
that  lead  to  the  brain  that  of  the  eye  is  the  most  frequented 
and  most  helpful  to  thought. 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem 
Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  iidelibus,  et  quae 
Il)se  sibi  tradit  spectator. — Hora.ce. 

And  Goethe  says : 

Wenn  icli  sehe  dann  denke  ich, 
Wcun  icli  denke  dann  sehe  ich. 

Both  these  poets,  it  is  true,  a])])ly  their  maxim  to  art,  but  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  art  of  teaching. 

Thinking  and  Seeing  must  go  together,  for  vision  aids  thought, 
and  thought  guides  and  corrects  vision,  and  no  good  elementarv 
teacher  vnW  rest  satisfied  with  his  wbrk  till  he  has  made  his 
subject  mattcT  evident  to  his  pupils'  senses.  Tlie  best  visualisa- 
tion of  the  numerical  magnitudes  of  our  dooimal   syst(»m   of 

♦  This  has  actually  occurred. 

f  Pupils  who  know  a  little  Latin  might  have  [K)iuted  out  to  them^  that 
worda  often  drift  awajr  from  their  original  meanings ;  thus  "  pen "  is  no 
longer  a  feather  or  a  quill,  but  a  writing  tool. 
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notation  is  furnished  by  the  metric  units,  for  ihey  exhibit  the 
poweiTS  of  ten  both  actually  and  relatively,  and  a  skilful  teacher 
can  by  means  of  them  illustrate :  (a)  the  component  parts  of  the 
powers  of  ten,  e.g.,  100  =  2  x  50  =  4  x  25  =  5  x  20  =  10  x  10, 
(b)  prime  and  composite  numbers,  (c)  the  products  of  the  multi- 
plication-table, (a)  Numeration  and  Notation,  (e)  the  four 
"cardinal  rules,"  (/)  decimal  fractions,  both  terminating  and 
recurring,  (g)  percentages  inclusive  of  discount,  interest,  &c.,  and 
(/t)  extraction  of  square  root  To  render  visible  the  operations 
Avith  £  8.  d.y  Messrs.  Philip  and  Son,  of  Fleet  Street,  have 
published  imitation  coins  of  pasteboard,  which  can  be  utilised 
in  teaching  addition,  subtraction,  and  many  operations  of 
Commercial  Arithmetic. 


Section   5. — On  the  Sequence  of  Lessons. 

At  the  earhest  stages  the  children  should  be  well  exercised  in 
manipulating  numbers  mentally.  Mental  Arithmetic  trains  the 
powers  of  attention,  of  concentration,  and  of  rapidity  of  thought ; 
moreover,  if  the  mechanical  manipulation  of  numbers  is  fairly 
well  mastered  the  drudgery  of  Arithmetic  is  overcome,  and  only 
the  rationale  of  processes,  which  is  always  pleasurable,  has  to  be 
dealt  with ;  and,  finally,  skill  in  mental  calculation  comes  in  very 
usefully  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  A  good  course  of  Mental 
Arithmetic  should  also  teach  how  to  utilise  our  admirable 
system  of  coinage  in  calculating  dozens,  scores,  discount  of  5 
and  2^^,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Written  Arithmetic  should  also  at  the  earlv  stages  be 
connected  with  practical  business,  because  little  problems,  such 
as  the  calculation  of  small  tradesmen's  bills,  giving  change  out 
of  a  shilling  or  £1  on  payments  of  less  amounts,  evoke  the 
children's  interest,  and  are  likely  to  enlist  the  parents'  sympathy 
with  their  school-work  far  more  than  if  tney  have  lengthy 
operations  set  them  for  home-work,  which  the  parents  criticise 
adversely  because  they  cannot  understand  them. 

When  more  complex  problems,  or  operations  with  larger 
numbers  are  taken  in  hand,  it  is  exceedingly  ditBcult  to  prescnbe 
a  sequence  of  lessons,  to  be  undeviatingly  followed,  because  the 
order  of  lessons  must  be  adapted  to  the  average  ability  of  the 
class,  and  perhaps  even  to  local  requirements. 

It  is  nevertheless  possible  to  lay  down  certain  general  prin- 
ciples, which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of: 

a.  The  difficulties  must  be  graduated,  so  as  to  make  the  long 
ascent  an  easy  gradient ; 

h.  In  all  cases  advance  must  be  made  from  the  Particular  to 
the  General,  and  from  the  Concrete  to  the  Abstract ; 

c.  Each  new  operation  must  flow  from  and  find  its  raison 
dUtre  in  one  that  nas  preceded  it,  for  then  we  follow  the  genesis 
and  growth  of  ideas  in  the  learner's  mind.  For  example,  Sub- 
traction should  through  Cumulative  Subtraction  (in  which 
children  are  always  greatly  interested)  lead  to  Division  in  both 
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its  meanings ;  Short  Division  to  early  notions  of  Vulgar  Fractions 
and  at  suitable  stages  decimal  fractions  should  be  interwoven 
with  vulgar  fractions  and  so  on ;  from  this  follows 

d.  that  no  good  teacher  will  follow  the  order  of  the  text  book, 
for  this  proceeds  logically,  but  the  teacher  must  proceed  psy- 
chologically. For  example,  the  text  book  teaches  G.U.M. 
and  L.C.M.,  the  rationale  and  use  of  which  are  difficult  to  under- 
stand early  under  Integral  Arithmetic,  but  the  wise  teacher 
postpones  these  subjects  till  the  need  of  them  is  felt  in  teaching 

Ilia      a  ,  a    .    c       adzizbc  ^     „ 

e.  The  examples  to  be  worked  by  the  pupils  shouli  not  only 
illustrate  the  subject  matter  tauffht,  but  some  of  them  should  be 
preparatory  for  future  work;  tnus  in  addition  some  problems 
should  consist  of  addenda  of  like  amount  to  suggest  multipli- 
cation ;  in  the  lessons  on  vulgar  fractions  some  problems  might 
advantageously  be  set  with  fractions  whose  denominators  are 
powers  of  10  and  so  on. 

Section  6. — On  the  Formation  of  Habits  of  Accuracy. 

A  good  Arithmetician  may  from  habits  of  inacciu-acy  be  an 
unreliable  Computer,  and  as  such  habits,  when  once  contracted, 
are  hard  to  eradicate,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  teacher  early  to 
attend  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  acciuracy,  and  to  cultivate 
them  right  through  the  whole  course  of  arithmetical  studies. 
Among  the  means  to  be  adopted  the  following  may  be  recom- 
mended : 

a.  Great  neatness  of  work  both  in  the  shape  and  distinctness 
of  the  figures  and  in  their  orderly  arrangement ; 

6.  Absolute  mastery  of  the  Addition,  Multiplication,  and 
Shilling  and  Pence  tables,  so  as  to  secure 

c.  Great  rapidity  of  work,  the  mind  of  the  slow  computer 
being  apt  to  wander ; 

d.  The  adoption  of  regular,  concise,  and  rhythmic  wording  in 
actual  working  (see  p.  575) ; 

e.  Rapid  and  continuous  mental  application  of  tests  of 
accuracy,  such  as  casting  out  nines  and  elevens,  etc. ; 

/  When  errors  are  detected,  the  computer  ought  to  watch 
what  particular  mistakes  he  is  prone  to  commit  and  strive  to 
avoid  them. 

Section  7. — On  Home-work. 

Home-work  carefully  selected  both  with  respect  to  quantity 
and  quality  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  pupils  and  interesting 
to  their  parents,  but  must  of  necessity  largely  increase  the 
teachei'^s  labouia 

The  pupil  is  kept  out  ot  harm's  way  by  having  his  leisure  time 
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profitably  employed,  and  by  being  compelled  to  work  inde- 
pendently gains  in  self-reliance,  a  valuable  factor  in  the  formation 
of  his  character. 

The  parents'  interest  in  the  child  s  work  being  roused,  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  be  inclined  to  cooperate  with  the 
school  authorities  in  enforcing  regularity  and  punctuahty  of 
attendance  and  will  more  readily  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
loss  of  the  child's  earnings  during  the  school-years.  The 
teacher,  no  doubt,  will  feel  that  the  correction  of  these  exercises 
adds  enormously  to  his  labours,  which  are  arduous  and  respon- 
sible enough;  but  the  school-authorities  must  take  that  into 
consideration,  and  afford  him  relief  in  some  other  directions, 
such  as  reduction  of  the  size  of  classes  and  diminution  of  his 
multifarious  clerk-work.  The  increase  of  expenditure  entailed 
thereby  is  amply  made  good  by  the  greater  efficiency  of  the 
school 

The  pupil's  work  at  home,  or  at  school,  might  be  done  on 
slates,  on  loose  sheets,  or  in  stitched  exercise-books.  We  will 
examine  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  each. 

The  Use  of  the  Slate  is  economical,  but  in  every  other  way 
most  undesinible.  The  repulsive  habits  that  so  often  accompany 
slate  work  may  be  discountenanced  and  repressed,  but  the  grey 
pencil-marks  on  the  grey  surface  are  injurious  to  the  evesight, 
and  the  danger  that  the  spread  of  education  tends  to  do  harm 
to  the  eyes  of  the  children  is  real  and  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against. 

Work  on  loose  sheets  of  white  (not  blue)  paper  with  dark 
pencil  for  younger  children,  and  with  very  black  ink  for  the 
older  pupils,  obviates  this  disadvantage,  but  it  shares  with  slate- 
work  the  grave  drawback  that  the  pupil,  by  being  accustomed 
to  destroy  nis  work,  contracts  habits  of  carelessness  and  untidi- 
ness, and  loses  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  results  of 
previous  labours  with  tnose  of  the  present  time.  No  better  nor 
more  legitimate  stimulus  for  continued  exertion  can  be  found 
than  a  gratifying  sense  of  progress  made ;  for  these  reasons 

Work  in  stitched  exercise  books  is  to  be  preferred.  Exercise 
and  ciphering  books  honestly  kept  and  carefully  preserved  are  an 
excellent  record  and  index  of  the  work  of  the  pupil,  who  can  be 
taught  to  take  pride  in  them  and  treasure  them  in  later  years  as 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  his  school-life. 

Section  8. — On  the  Correction  of  Exercises. 

It  is  certain  that  a  carefiil  correction  of  exercises  adds  greatlj' 
to  the  self-sacrificing  labours  of  the  teacher,  but  it  is^  equally 
certain  that  without  this  self-sacrifice  the  teaching  loses  more 
than  half  of  its  efficiency.  The  problem  before  us  is  now  to  com- 
bine a  minimum  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  with  a 
maximum  of  benefit  to  the  taught. 

If  the  teacher  undertakes  the  great  labour  of  making  all  the 
corrections  himself,  then  the  chances  are  that  his  young  charges 
will  merely  give  a  hasty  glance  at  the  alterations  made  without 
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baking  the  pains  to  account  for  them,  or  they  would  perhaps 
imore  them  altogether,  and  only  look  at  the  award  at  the  end  of 
tne  exercise,  if  any  such  is  given  ;*  this  system  would  be  a  com- 
bination of  a  maximum  of  labour  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
with  a  minimum  of  benefit  to  the  pupil ;  the  very  reverse  of 
what  we  arc  in  trying  to  secure. 

A  noble-minded  Catholic  prelate,  Vincent  Eduard  Milde, 
Prince- Archbishop  of  Vienna,  who  was  as  eminent  as  an  edu- 
cationalist as  he  was  as  a  priest,  made  the  following  wise  sugges- 
tion :  "  Man  halte  den  Zogling  an  den  Fehler  selbst  zu  verbessern  ; 
(lenn  nur  dadurch  wird  der  Fehler  selbst  ein  Bildungsmittel 
f  (tr  den  ZOgling."  (Lead  the  pupil  himself  to  correct  his  errors ; 
for  thus  only  does  the  error  itself  become  a  means  of  culture  to 
the  pupil.) 

In  obedience  to  this  maxim  the  teacher  should  by  means  of 
well-imderstood  symbols  merely  indicate  the  place  and  nature 
of  the  error,  and  then  retiun  the  exercise  to  the  pupil,  who 
should  make  his  own  corrections  either  in  a  wide  margin 
specially  reserved  for  that  purpose,  or  better  still  on  the  left- 
hand  page,  the  pupil's  original  work  being  confined  to  the  right- 
hand  page.  Then  these  corrections  are  once  more  submitt^  to 
the  teacher  and  if  necessary  discussed  with  the  pupil. 

This  system  reduces  the  teacher's  labour  and  combines  with 
the  benefits  of  class  teaching  the  far  greater  advantages  of 
individual  instruction,  for  the  pupil  will  find  it  impossible  to 
slur  over  or  extenuate  his  negligence,  and  at  the  same  time  if  by 
a  not  uncommon  and  hardly  avoidable  accident  some  premature 
knowledge  has  been  expected  of  the  pupil  the  teacher  has  the 
opportunity  of  rectifying  the  slip. 

It  should  be  insisted  on  that  the  pupil  should  work  straight 
mto  his  ciphering  book  and  not  waste  time  with  neat  trans- 
cription, nor  should  erasures  be  allowed,  but  errors  should  be 
neatly  scored  out  with  a  ruler.  If  all  the  pupil's  work  is 
recoraed,  the  teacher  can  trace  his  chain  of  reasoning  and  the 
source  of  error  and  deal  with  it,  and  moreover  habits  of  neatness 
thus  enforced  are  a  prime  requisite  to  the  formation  of  habits  of 
caution  and  accuracy.  To  secure  this,  ciphering  books  should 
be  ruled  in  chequers  on  the  right-hand  page^ — u  the  left-hand, 
the  correction,  page  is  ruled  in  simple  straight  lines  the  pupil  is 
gradually  emancipated  from  the  leading-string  of  the  cheques. 

It  is  obvious  tnat,  viutatis  ra^itanuis,  Mude's  suggestion  is 
equally  applicable  and  advantageous  to  other  branches  of  study. 

A.   SONNENSCHEIN. 


*  If  awards  are  given  they  should  be  determined  on  principles  clearly 
understood  by  both  teacher  and  pupils. 


(  587  ) 


A  SUGGESTION  AS  REGARDS  LANGUAGES  IN 
SECONDARY  DAY  SCHOOLS. 


During  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  sprung  up  a  new  typo 
of  school,  providing,  one  might  almost  say,  for  a  new  type  of 
scholar,  and  those  who  have  nad  to  guide  the  destinies  of  these 
schools  have  been  face  to  face  with  the  difficult  problem  as  to 
what  share  of  the  Time-Table  should  be  allotted  to  the  various 
languages.  A  variety  of  circumstances  have  influenced  the 
decisions  arrived  at  in  the  different  cases,  but  the  experience  of 
the  writer  is  not  in  favour  of  the  usually  adopted  compromise, 
and  the  present  paper  is  an  attempt  to  suggest  a  new  solution  of 
the  problem. 

At  the  outset  I  must  state  that  I  propose  to  consider  the  needs 
of  that  type  of  school,  rapidly  growing  more  and  more 
common,  wnich  takes  boys  from  8  to  16 — in  a  few  rare  instances 
to  17 — though  I  think  that  the  plan  might  possibly  be  applic- 
able to  sucn  country  grammar  schools  as  have  to  do  the 
work  of  several  types,  and  to  the  modem  sides  of  some  of  the 
larger  schools.  A  number  of  schools  are  now  worked  under  the 
regulations  framed  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  for 
•*  Schools  of  Science. '  My  proposed  time-table  is  obviously  not 
suited  to  such  schools,  but  the  plan  of  beginning  German  early 
might  be  tried.  It  is  clear  tnat  a  boy  imder  such  a  sciencf 
system  cannot  take  all  the  languages.  The  burden  is  already  as 
great  as  can  be  carried.  To  such  schools  and  to  the  great 
Classical  Schools  the  suggestion  is  not  applicable.  An  objection 
has  been  raised  to  the  suggestion  by  an  eminent  authority  on 
other  grounds,  viz.,  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  abolish  LEitin 
altogether  and  deal  only  with  French  and  German.  I  am  quite 
of  the  opinion  that  tne  modem  languages  would  be  much 
improved  by  such  a  plan,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in 
the  schools  we  are  considering  it  is  not  possible  to  cJx^lish 
Latin.  They  all  have  to  provide  for  boys  who  may  require 
Latin  for  the  entrance  examination  to  the  profession  or  business 
they  propose  to  adopt.  For  example,  no  boy  can  ibccome  a 
solicitor,  a  chartered  accountant,  or  a  pharmaceutical  chemist, 
unless  he  can  show  a  slight  knowledge  of  Latin.  I  say  nothing 
as  to  the  value  of  such  Latin  as  is  demanded  The  fact  remains 
that  it  is  demanded,  and  it  is  absurd  to  saj  that  these  schools 
are  not  to  prepare  boys  for  such  life-work  as  the  above. 

Though  1  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  of  a  classical  train- 
ing, I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  for  all.  We  seem  to  restrict 
ourselves,  with  a  variety  of  very  small   modifications,  to  one 
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scheme  of  liberal  education,  which  cannot  be  a  wise  plan,  and  is 
becoming  impossible  without  grave  loss. 

While  unhesitatingly  giving  a  large  place  in  the  curricidum  to 
languages,  we  have  to  consider  that  our  choice  is  not  altogether 
restricted. 
/        Greek   in  a  modem  school  is,   T  fear,  out  of  the  question : 
/     French  is  practically  an  essential. 

/  I  have  always  had  a  desire  to  hear  the  advocates  of  the  use  of 
the  dead  languages  put  Greek  before  Latin.  It  is  equally  beauti- 
ful ;  many  think  more  so.  It  is  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, ana  it  is  a  pity  that  so  few  can  reaa  the  original.  Finally,  it 
is  fer  more  closely  allied  to  modem  Greek  than  Latin  to  Italian, 
and  hence  might  be  more  likely  to  prove  of  practical  use  in  later 
life.  But  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late  to  get  away  from  the  bonds 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  obvious  needs  of  the  Middle  A^es. 

As  regards  French,  all  are  agreed  that  it  is  an  essential  in  any 

school,  and  the  new  method  of  teaching  it  as  a  living  language 

;      on  lines  similar  to  those  suggested  by  Jrrofessor  Rippmann  with 

1      the  use  of  Holzel's  pictures,  and  also  by  Mr.  Fabian  Ware,  in  a 

paper  in  Vol.  3  of  Special  Reports,  is  becoming  more  common. 

Hence  I  feel  that  no  time  need  be  spent  in  upholding  the 
^    view  that  in  modern  schools,  at  least,  we  should  make  French 
our  first  foreign  language,  and  that  we  should  begin,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  little  detail  as  to  grammar. 

I  have  tried  the  plan  for  some  time  with  complete  satisfaction, 
and  find  that  in  the  next  stage  the  boys  more  readilv  master  the 
rules  of  syntax,  because  thev  have  a  good  vocabulary  and  can 
fix  their  attention  on  the  rule  before  them  and  not  on  hunting 
out  the  French  equivalent  for  the  English  words.  It  would  be 
as  well  to  add  that  in  mjr  experiment  boys  in  the  lowest  form  do 
no  Latin  and  confine  their  attention  to  English  and  French. 

With  such  premisses  my  suggestion  is  tnat  in  schools  of  the 
above  type  German  should  be  taken  at  the  next  stage,  followed 
by  Latin  in  the  case  of  certain  boys — i.e.,  reversing  me  practice 
usual  at  the  present  time,  whereby  all  would  take  Latin,  while 
a  few  do  German  during  their  last  year,  or  perhaps  two  years.  On 
these  lines  Geraaan  would  be  the  Imijuistic  backbone,  while  Latin 
would  be  looked  on  as  desirable  for  tnose  who  could  attain  to  it. 

Latin  would  not  be  abolished  as  in  a  German  Realschule,  and 
I  believe  it  would  remain  within  the  reach  of  any  boy  likely  to 
profit  by  it — a  point  of  the.  utmost  importance  in  view  of  the 
requirements  ot  the  various  professional  bodies. 

It  is  only  in  one  or  two  of  the  larger  towns  that  a  school 
can  confine  itself  to  providing  for  one  typo  of  scholar.  I  doubt 
whether, in  England,  there  is  any  such  secondary  school.  This,  more 
than  anything,  revd^rs  it  necessary  to  reUdn  Latin  in  some  way. 

Would  not  such  a  plan  as  the  above  help  us  to  provide 
both  for  those  for  whom  Latin  is  an  advantage  and  for  those  for 
whom  it  is  of  small  profit  ? 

We  have  generally  to  provide  also  for  a  few  boys  who  enter 
the  school  quite  yoimg  and  are  destined,  from  the  outset,  to 
pass  on  to  a  first-grade  classical  school.     It  ought  not  to  be 
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impossible  to  arrange  for  them  under  the  scheme  to  take  Latin 
after  French  if  desired. 

The  consideration  of  a  draft  of  a  time-table  capable  of  much 
variation  according  to  individual  tastes  and  needs,  but  largelv 
modelled  on  what  I  have  found  feasible  in  my  own  school,  will 
perhaps  make  the  suggested  plan  more  clear.  The  reader  murt 
note  tnat  this  time-table  is  not  one  actually  in  operation,  but 
is  one  which  the  writer  would  adopt  did  circumstances  permit  of 
the  experiment  being  tried.  It  is  primarily  intended  to  exhibit 
the  above  proposal  in  diagrammatic  form. 

In  our  consideration  of  any  proposed  solution  of  the  problem 
we  are  naturally  face  to  face  with  three  questions : — 

(1.)  Is  there  any  necessity  for  such  a  change  ? 

(2.)  Is  there  any  advantage  gained  by  adopting  it  ? 

(3.)  Is  there  any  overwhelming  loss  attached  to  it  ? 

1.  Among  the  pupils  for  whom  all  secondary  schools,  except 
the  great  classical  schools  previously  excluded,  have  to  provide, 
one  finds  the  majority  to  belong  to  one  of  two  types : — 

(a.)  Those  who  would  in  former  days  have  gone  to  the 
Grammar  school  and  do  so  still,  but  who,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  make  no  satisfactory  advance  in  Latin. 

(6.)  Those  whose  education  begins  in  the  public  elementary 
school,  and  whose  parents  are  laudably  anxious  to  give  them  a 
better  education.  These  boys  are  intended  for  commercial  life 
in  its  various  grades,  and  they  begin  their  secondary  education 
only  at  the  age  of  12  or  13.  We  are  all  agreed  that  their 
education  must  be  a  liberal  one,  or  it  will  be  wasted,  and  the 
product  dwarfed.  Hence  language  should  be,  of  necessity,  a 
targe — ^if  not  the  preponderating  mement. 

ft  is  a  necessity  to  provide  for  the  latter,  and  the  time  at 
their  disposal  is  extremely  short:  an  advantage  if  we  can  do 
better  for  the  former  than  we  have  done  in  the  past 

Chambers  of  Commerce,  Main,  tell  us  repeatedly  that  we 
must  turn  out  boys  knowing  French  and  Grerman  weD,  and,  in 
spite  of  much  improvement,  we  have  certainly  not  yet  done 
enough  in  this  direction. 

Simultaneously  with  these  demands,  others  have  been  made, 
until  our  curriculum  has  become  more  and  more  overburdened, 
and  unless  some  relief  is  obtained,  we  cannot  secure  for  boys 
who  leave  at  16,  and  often  earlier,  a  sound' foundation  in  the 
subjects  which  they  have  begun.  Such  iJEicts  seem  to  point  to 
the  necessity  oi  a  change. 

2.  As  regards  the  second  question,  we  may  say  that  to  provide 
what  is  wanted,  and  still  give  a  liberal  education  to  a  new  class 
of  boy,  is  certainly  one  advantage.  A  second  one  is  the  pro- 
bability of  more  rapid  advance  in  Latin  by  the  boy^  who  r^tUy 
wish  to  learn  it.  As  long  as  Latin  is  compulsory  for  all,  three 
fifths  of  the  boys  in  non-classical  schools  offer  that  worst  form 
of  drag  on  class  teaching — passive  resistance.     While,  if  Latin 
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were  begun  at  13-14  years  of  age  on  an  average  by  those  who 
seem  likely  to  profit  by  it,  they  would,  when  free  from  this  drag, 
make  twice  the  process  even  m  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal. 
If  "  necessity  "  is  felt  to  be  too  strong  a  term,  I  may  at  least 
claim  that  such  a  scheme  is  advisable  unless  there  is  any  grave 
loss.  This  brings  us  to  the  third  q^uestion  and  to  the  lamiliar 
and  customary  objections  alleged  agamst  even  the  partial  giving 
up  of  Latin  by  those  who  fear  to  see  the  standard  of  secondary 
eaucation  lowered. 

8.  The  first  objector  would  probably  say  {a)  "Latin  is  the 
base  language  and  must  be  learnt  first." 

Is  not  this  an  argimient  a^inst  beginning  it  too  early  ^  Surely 
it  is  not  a  right  system  of  education  to  put  the  more  complex 
form  of  language — the  one  most  unlike  his  own — before  a  Toung 
brain.  The  result  has  often  seemed  to  me  very  worthless,  although 
it  has  demanded  an  enormous  expenditiu'e  of  time.  To  a 
yoinig  boy  each  word  in  Latin  is  merely  a  piece  of  a  Chinese 

fuzzle  to  be  put  in  its  proper  place  according  to  a  set  pattern, 
t  is  only  years  afterwards  that  he  begins  to  see  the  true  position 
of  the  language  and  the  ^owth  from  it  of  modem  languages. 
The  teacher's  object  is  incomprehensible  to  him,  ana,  even 
though  he  does  what  he  is  told  with  charming  docility,  the  work 
is  often  distasteful.  Try  him  with  something  more  within  reach 
of  his  comprehension,  e.g.,  as  I  have  above  suggested  with 
French,  and  you  have  on  your  side  the  powerful  lever  of  the 
boy's  own  interest  in  the  work. 

To  continue  with  German — at  first  on  similar  lines — seems 
the  natural  corollary. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  ar^iment  usually  put  forward. 
(b.)  "The  Chinese  puzzle  of  Latin  is  an  excellent — perhaps 
the  best— ^form  of  mental  gymnsjitic."  Canon  Lyttelton,  in  a 
most  inspiring  article  on  ''Teaching  and  Organisation/'  seems 
to  hold  out  this  point  as  his  last  weapon.  Such  teadiing 
as  he  there  advocates  should  make  the  classical  boy's  lite 
indeed  a  pleasure,  but  his  argument  is  forcible  only  in  the 
case  of  the  classical  schools,  though  it  may  have  been  so  in 
all  secondary  schools  of  forty  years  ago.  In  our  modem  type  we 
surely  get  enough  mental  gymnastic  with  arithmetic,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  science,  as  now  taught,  when  we  regard  the 
increased  number  of  hours  allotted  to  tnem. 

Is  there  not  a  danger  that  we  are  providing  for  too  much 
mental  gymnastic  and  losing  sight  of  literature  ? 

In  aaaition  to  the  above  there  is  so  much  accidence  of  a 
difficult  character  to  be  learnt  in  German  and  so  many  special 
rules  of  syntax  that  it  would  largely  fill  any  possible  void.  No 
one,  even  if  ignorant  of  German,  ^v-no  has  read  Mark  Twain  on 
the  German  language  would  be  doubtful  of  its  gymnastic 
possibilities.  German,  coupled  with  the  large  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  mathematical  training,  would  adequately  replace  the 
Latin  and  Greek  of  the  old  days. 

(c.)  A  third  argument  often  use:!  is  that  a  liberal  education 
is  impossible  unless  the   student  reads   the    teaching   of    the 
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classical  authors  in  the  original.  Even  now,  not  nine  out  of 
ten  boys  of  the  type  under  consideration  ever  get  far  enough  to 
read  more  than  a  tiny  portion  of  perhaps  two  Latin  authors,  and 
they  never  open  a  Latin  book  agam  after  leaving  school  if  they 
can  help  it.  If  we  gave  up  part  of  the  time  now  spent  on  Latin 
to  reading  standard  Englisn  authors  and  studying  English  words 
the  boys  would  write  better  English,  and  know  more  of  the 
history  and  great  thoughts  of  a  classical  past.  Even  in  classical 
schools,  how  many  boys  are  in  much  the  same  plight  after  years 
of  Latin  and  Greek  ?  But  in  my  case  we  have  to  deal  with  boys 
who  are  seldom  subjected  to  any  scholarly  influence  at  home, 
who  leave  school  young,  and  who  need  Geiinan.  Few,  if  any  of 
them,  are  "  humanised  "  by  such  Latin  as  they  acquire,  and  there 
is  no  time  to  put  before  them  the  masterpieces  of  their  own  tongue. 

(d.)  Would  the  proposed  change  be  detrimental  to  those  who 
require  Latin  ? 

Such  a  danger  is  clearly  one  which  requires  serious  considera- 
tion. But,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  pointed  out  that,  being 
unhampered  by  the  unwilling,  they  mignt  be  expected  to  make 
more  rapid  progress  than  at  present,  and  thus  maKe  up  for  a  late 
beginning.  In  addition,  after  learning  the  elements  of  a 
language  such  as  German,  they  would  find  less  difficulty  with 
the  elements  of  Latin,  and  this  favours  a  more  speedy  aavance 
through  the  earlier  stages.  Any  loss  seems  to  be  easily  counter- 
balanced by  the  gain,  and  the  advantage,  if  not  the  necessity,  of 
the  change  is  apparent.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  word  '*  necessity "  in  considermg  the  place  of  modem 
schools  in  a  national  scneme  of  education.  Such  a  scheme  is 
not  worthy  of  the  name  unless  it  provides  for  a  variety  of  types. 

The  plan  of  beginning  Latin  late  is  not  merely  theoretical. 
The  experimental  stage  has  been  reached  in  Germany,  and  is 
fully  described  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Fabian  Ware  in  Vol.  3  of  Special 
Reports. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  instance  the  late 
beginning  of  Latin  is  actually  tried  in  a  classical  school — the 
Frankfort  Gymnasium — as  well  as  in  the  Real  Gymnasium, 
which  more  nearly  approaches  our  selected  type  of  school.  It 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Ware  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  '*  satisfy  the 
modems,"  out  in  the  opinion  of  those  in  authority  has  not  been 
detrimental  to  the  progress  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  necessity 
arose  for  a  common  foundation  which  would  admit  of  the 
passage  of  a  boy  from  one  type  of  school  to  another  without 
undue  loss,  and  we  in  England  are  face  to  &ce  with  the  same 
difficulty.  For  example,  it  is  stated  on  authority  that  70  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  in  one  of  the  King  Edward's  Grammar  Schools, 
Birmingham,  come  direct  from  the  public  elementary  schools, 
though  the  average  age  of  entrance  is  not  stated. 

Would  not  such  a  common  foundation  in  secondary  schools 
also  help  to  avoid  that  early  specialisation  which  is  deprecated 
by  Chambers  of  Commerce  as  illiberal,  and  by  Headmasters  as 
destructive  of  form-life,  with  its  advantages?  If  German 
were   the  next  stage  to  French    the  boys  could  work  at  it 
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in  forms,  and  we  should  postpone  the  evils  of  "sets"  to 
the  latest  possible  time.  Cinder  present  conditions,  a  boy  who 
means  to  learn  German,  which  will  be  of  any  practical  use  to 
him  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  must  specialise  at  twelve  or  thirteen 
if  his  Headmaster  can  and  will  provide  for  it. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  disguise  the  awkward  fact  that  it  is  easy 
to  get  competent  assistants  to  teach  Latin,  while  the  above  plan 
will  require  form-masters  competent  to  teach  French  and 
German  on  new  Unes,  of  whom  there  is  a  scarcity.  But,  if 
required,  thev  will  be  forthcoming  by  degrees,  and  such  a 
difficulty  ought  not  even  to  be  considered  as  a  weighty  argument 
against  the  adoption  of  the  plan  if  it  is  seen  to  be  otherwise 
beneficial. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Fabian 
Ware's  paper,  and  I  must  also  gratefully  acknowledge  what  I 
owe  to  an  article  on  curricula  in  Mr.  Bamett's  "  Teaching  and 
Organisation,"  by  the  Headmaster  of  the  City  of  London  &hool. 
I  am  so  obviously  under  a  debt  to  Mr.  Pollard  that  I  know  he 
would  pardon  me  if  I  make  further  reference  to  two  authorities 
whom  he  quotes.  He  mentions  as  advocates  of  some  such 
step  as  I  have  suggested  the  late  Professor  Jowett  and  the  late 
Professor  J.  R.  See^y.    "  Shall  we  ever  have  the  courage,"  says 

itempt  i/ 
ipromise, 

and  the  existing  state  of  secondary  education  is  certamly  one. 
with  even  more  than  the  usual  loss  attendant  on  a  compromise 
Neither  party  gets  what  it  wants,  nor  do  I  think  they  will  ever 
do  until  we  go  farther  and  adopt  the  late  beginning  of  Latin,  at 
least,  as  far  as  modem  schools  and  modem  sides  are  concerned. 
There  are,  doubtless,  schools  in  England,  private  or  public,  which 
have  made  the  experiment.  What  we  seem  to  want  is  such 
evidence  of  its  advantages  as  will  carry  weight  with  the 
authorities  when  such  a  proposal  is  before  them,  and  also  the 
recognition  by  the  Board  of  Education  that  they  would  accept 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  usual  clause  in  a  scheme  of  an 
endowed  school  which  states  the  subjects  which  must  be  taught. 
Some  of  those  who  would  gladly  embark  on  the  undertakmg, 
and  give  the  chance  to  the  new  generation,  are  powerless  to  act 
imtil  there  is  good  evidence  that  public  opinion  is  in  support  of 
the  chanjje.  Whatever  solution  is  finally  arrived  at,  the  problem 
is  one  of  increasing  importance  owing  to  the  increased  tendency 
for  boys  in  certam  districts  to  begin  school  work  in  public 
elementary  schools,  to  the  commercial  needs  of  the  nation,  and 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sound  educational  results,  while 
the  time-table  remains  overloaded,  and  the  time  at  our  disposal 
is  limited. 

Sheldon  R.  Hart. 

March,  1900, 
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Draft  Time-Table. 


Subject. 

I. 

II. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Average  age  - 

8i— lOi 

lOi— 12 

12—13 

13—14 

14—15 

15—16 

Religious  Instruction  - 
Mother  Tongue    •        - 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

History       Y 
Geography  J 

4 

4  or  3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

*Latin- 

— 

3 

3 

4 

German 

4  or  5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

French- 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Mathematics 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

tScience 

— 

1 

3 

3 

3 

Drawing 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Man.  Instruction 

— ^ 

— 

— 

•— 

Physical  Exercises 

2 

2 

1 

i 

1    1 

1 

Music  (Singing)  - 

1 

1 

1 

_._ 

Grand  total  - 

27 

27 

28 

28 

28 

28 

Home  Work 

1 

1§ 

n 

If 

If 

2i 

*  Non-Latin  boys  to  take  1  hour  English  author,  2  hours  extra  German 
or  Book-keeping.  * 

t  General  Elementary  Science  Syllabus  of  London  University  or  I^iocals. 
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The  aim  of  thi3  present  paper  is  to  record  in  brief  form  the 
results  at  which  the  writer  nas  arrived  as  to  the  best  method  of 
teaching  Latin,  especially  to  beginners  of  preparatory  school 
age,  but  also  with  reference  to  adult  beginners.  The  views  here 
expressed  are  the  outcome  of  a  fairly  comprehensive  study  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject  and  of  some  not  inconsiderable  ex- 
perience in  putting  theories  to  the  test  of  practice;  but  no 
attempt  will  oe  maae  to  quote  authorities  or  to  deal  systematic- 
ally with  the  history  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  method 
will  be  dealt  with  in  its  application  to  Latin  only ;  but  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  Greek,  or  indeed  to  any  language.  My 
experience,  moreover,  leads  me  to  think  that  the  question  of  the 
age  of  the  pupil  affects  not  so  much  the  method  to  be  employed 
as  the  rate  of  progress  from  one  step  to  another:  an  adult 
begumer  naturally  goes  fEister  than  a  b^inner  of  childish  years. 
No  doubt  a  pupil  wno  approaches  the  learning  of  Latin  with  a 
fully  developed  conception  of  syntactical  relations — a  ready- 
maae  apparatus  of  grammatical  ideas — will  have  no  difBculty  m 
greuspin^  certain  fundamental  facts  of  Latin  which  present  great 
aifficulties  to  the  mere  child ;  for  example  the  use  of  the  Accu- 
sative Case  to  denote  the  Object.  Here  the  stage,  if  not  the  age, 
of  the  pupil  may  be  a  factor  of  considerable  importance  in  tne 
problem.  But  adult  beginners  with  a  fully  developed  sense  of 
syntactical  relations  are  rare :  and  even  though  the  development 
of  mind  which  necessarily  attends  on  a  greater  age  may  make 
some  difference  in  the  power  of  grasping  the  elementary  facts  of 
the  first  foreign  language  learned,  I  have  not  found  tliat  it  in- 
volves an  absolute  difference  of  method  in  the  two  cases.  The 
reason  mav  perhaps  be  that  the  child  is  almost  inevitably  pre- 
sented with  more  new  ideas  than  he  can  really  digest ;  if  the  adult 
beginner  is  presented  with  fewer  than  his  digestive  powers  would 
be  capable  of  dealing  with,  it  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  At  any 
rate,  the  methods  to  be  followed  in  the  two  cases  are  identical  in 
many  essential  points.  Ueberaicht  before  Einsicht — the  broad 
features  of  the  language  before  the  details — is  a  principle  which 
is  dictated  by  common-sense  and  common  experience  in  the  case 
of  the  adult  begumer  learning  a  foreign  language  for  practical 
purposes.  That  it  is  eaually  a  principle  which  should  guide  the 
teacning  of  the  young  beginner  is  one  of  the  main  contentions 
of  this  paper. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  watchwords  of  two  opposed  camps  on 
the  subject  of  language-teaching.  The  old-fashioned  view  that 
the  "  declining  of  nouns  and  verbs,"  to  use  Dr.  Johnson's  phrase, 
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is  a  necessary  preliniinary  to  the  reading  of  any  text  is  nowadays 
met   with  the  opposition  cry  of  "  Fort  mit  aer  Grammatik  !  " 
But  we  are  not  really  compelled  to  accept  either  of  these  harsh 
alternatives,  as  the  more  moderate   aoherents   of   the  Neuere 
Richtmig  are  now  fain  to  admit.     Granmiar  has  its  proper  place 
in  any  systematised  method  of  teaching  a  language ;  but  that 
place  IS  not  at  the  beginning  but  rather  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
steps  into  which  a   well-graduated    course    must    be  divided. 
Speaking  of  the  course  as  a  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  learning 
of  grammar  should  proceed  side  by  side  with  the  reading  of  a 
text.     The  old  view,  which  is  far  from  extinct  at  the  present  day, 
though  it  is  rarely  carried  out  in  all  its  rigour,  was  that  the  pupil 
must  learn  the  rules  of  the  game  before  he  attempts  to  play  it. 
The  modem  view  is  that  just  as  in  whist  or  hockey  one  leams 
the  rules  by  playing  the  game,  so  in  the  study  of  a  language  one 
leams  the  grammar  best  by  the  reading  of  a  simple  text.     But 
it  is  necessary  at  once  to  draw  a  distinction,  which  marks  the 
difference  between  the  earlier  and  the  more  developed  form  of 
the  new  method.    The  mistake  made  by  the  first  zealots  of  the 
Neuere  Richtun^  was  that  they  plunged  the  nupil  without  pre- 
paration into  the  reading  of  wnat  were  callea  "  easy  passages  " 
— passages  taken  from  any  ordinary  book,  and  easy  perhaps  as 
compared  with  other  passages  which  might  have  been  selected, 
but  still  bristling  with  a  multitude  of  heterogeneous  forms  and 
constructions.       This    was    an    "  inductive    method "    with    a 
vengeance ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  to  expect  a  young 
beginner  to  work  his  way  through  such  a  jungle  to  the  light  of 
clear  grammatical  consciousness  was  to  expect  too  much;*  and 
even  for  the  adult  beginner  the  process  is  slow  and  laborious. 
For  what  is  the  object  of  ^ammar  unless  to  make  the  facts  of  a 
language  accessible  and  intelligible  by  presenting  them   in  a 
simple  arrangement  ?     Here  as  elsewhere  science  ought  surely  to 
step  in  as  an  aid,  not  an  obstacle,  to  understanding.     But  the 
Neuere  Richtung,  even  in  its  extremest  form,  was  justified  as 
a  protest  against  the   traditional  method  of  putting  the  cart 
beiore  the  horse — the  "  declining  of  nouns  and  verbs  "  before  the 
reading  of  any  text.     What  its  advocates  failed  to  see  was  that 
"  nature  "  cannot  dispense  with  "  «rt " ;  in  other  words  that  the 
text  which  is  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  inductive  study  of  the 
language  must  be  specially  constructed  so  as  to  exhibit  those 
features  on  which  the  teacher  desires  to  lay  stress  at  a  particular 
stage  of  learning. 

What  is  the  ordinary  English  practice  at  the  present  day  ? 
On  this  point  others  are  more  competent  to  speak  than  I ;  but 
I  imagine  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the  first  step  in 
learning  Latin  is  to  spend  a  month  or  two  in  learning  declen- 
sions and  conjugations  by  rote — not,  let  us  hope,  complete  with 
their  irregularities  and  exceptions,  but  in  outline.     The  pupil 

*A  distinguished  representative  of  the  Neuere  Richtun^i  admitted  in 
conversation  with  the  pre-^ent  writer  some  years  a*?o  that  the  teaching  of 
French  out  of  his  own  book  was  "  HundesarTbeit "  (A<w«tf-work). 
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then  proceeds  to  the  reading  and  writmg  of  easy  sentences, 
perhaps  in  such   a    book  as  "Gradatim";   and    after   say    a 
year  or  more  he  will  be  reading  easy  selections  from  a  Latin 
author.       All    the    while  he   recapitulates  his  grammar    and 
extends    his    grammatical   horizon.      This    is,    m    any     case, 
an    immense    improvement    on    the    older    plan    of  learning 
the  whole  of  the  old  Eton  Latin  Grammar  in  its  Latin  dress 
without  understanding  a  word  of  what  it  meant  by  its  "  as  in 
praesenti"  and   other  mysteries.     If  wisely  administered   this 
method  may  also  avoid  the  error  of  "  Henry's  First  Latin  Book," 
which  taught  an  intolerable  deal  of  Accidence  and  Syntax  to  a 
halfpennyworth  of  text;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  Henry's 
First  Latin  Book  was  an  attempt  to  accompany  the  learning  of 
rammar  with  the  reading  ot   easy  sentences  from  the  very 
eginning,  and  in  so  far  was  better  than  the  method  we  are  con- 
sidering.    For  I  must  maintain,  with  all  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  others  whose  experience  is  wider  than  my  own,  that  we  are  as 
yet  far  from  having  drawn  the  fiiU  conclusions  of  the  process  of 
reasoning  on  which  we  have  entered.     There  should  be  no 
learning  of  grammar  prior  to  the  reading  of  a  text.     The  declen- 
sions and  conjugations,  learned  by  rote  apart  from  their  appli- 
cations, cannot  be  properly  assimilated  or  imderstood,  and  often 
prove  a  source  of  error  rather  than  enlightenment  in  subsequent 
study.     They  have  to  be  learned  over  and  over  again — always  in 
doses  which  are  too  large  for  digestion,  and  the  pupil  has  mean- 
while been  encouraged  to  form  a  bad   habit  of  mind.     Half 
knowledge  in  this  case  too  often  leads  to  the  unedifying  spec- 
tacle of  tne  Sixth  Form  boy  and  the  University  undergraduate 
who  is  still  so  shaky  in  his  accidence  that  he  cannot  pass  his 
"  smalls "  without  a  special  effort,  though  in  some  respects  he 
may  be  a  good  scholar.     But  still  more  serious  is  the  effect  of 
the   false  conceptions  which  are  inevitably  implanted   in  the 
mind  by  this  method  of  grammar  without  understanding.     The 
pupil  learns  mensdy  "  by  or  with  a  table,"  agrU'old,  "  by  or  with 
a  farmer  " — both  of  them  impossible  Latin  for  the  English  in  its 
natural  sense ;  menaae  meamng  strictly  "  to  a  table"  is  almost 
impossible  except  after  irapono,  etc.     Yet  he  necessarily  supposes 
that  in  some  context  or  other  they  must  have  those  meanmjjs  ; 
it  is  often  years  before  he  discovers  that  he  has  been  the  victim 
of  a  practical  joke.    Some  boys  never  see  the  fun  to  the  bitter 
end ;  in  other  words,  they  never  learn  the  syntax  of  the  Cases  at 
all.  And  what  are  the  counterbalancing  advantages  of  this  method  ? 
The  pupil  is  introduced  at  an  early  stage  to  the  reading  of  selections 
from  Latin  authors.     But  what  if  the  interest  and  stimulus  of 
reading  consecutive  passages  could  be  secured  without  the  sacrifice 
of  clearness  and  grasp  which  is  involved  in  the  method  of  pre- 
liminary grammar  ?    The  advantages  would  seem  in  that  case 
to  be  all  on  one  side.     Each  new  grammatical   feature  of  the 
language  would  be  presented  as  it  is  wanted,  in  an  interesting 
context,  and   would  be  firmly  grasped  by  the  mind:    at  con- 
venient {)ointi>  the  knowledge  acquired  would  be  summed  up  in 
a   table  (the  declension  of  a  noun   or  the  forms  of  a  tense). 
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The  foundations  of  grammar  would  thus  be  securely  laid; 
there  would  be  no  traps  for  the  understanding,  because 
each  new  feature  would  be  presented  in  concrete  form, 
that  is  in  a  context  which  explained  it.  For  example,  instead  of 
mensd  "  by  or  with  a  table,"  etc.,  we  should  have  in  fnensd,  "  on 
a  table,"  cum  agricold  "  with  a  farmer,"  ab  agricold  **  by  a 
farmer  ";  ad  viensam  "  to  a  table  "  or  sometimes  "  by  {i.e.  near)  a 
table  ";  agricolac  dat,  but  not  vienaa^  dat.  After  one  declension 
had  been  caught  in  this  way,  the  others  would  not  need  so 
elaborate  a  treatment.  But  still  the  old  rule  of  "  festina  lento  " 
would  warn  the  teacher  not  to  impose  too  great  a  biurden  on  the 
young  or  even  the  adult  beginner ;  it  is  no  light  task  to  learn 
simultaneously  forms  and  their  meanings,  vocabulary,  and  the 
fundamental  facts  of  syntax.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
method  which  I  am  advocating  is  a  slow  one  at  first ;  but  it  is 
sure,  and  binds  fast.  The  method  of  preliminary  grammar 
might  be  called  the  railroad  method.  The  traveller  by  rail 
travels  fast,  but  he  sees  little  of  the  country  through  which  he  is 
whirled.  The  longest  way  round  is  often  the  shortest  way  home ; 
and  my  experience  has  been  that  the  time  spent  at  tne  start 
without  proceeding  beyond  the  very  elements  of  grammar  is 
time  well  spent.  A  fair  vocabulary  is  acquired — without  effort 
— in  the  course  of  reading ;  for  the  learning  of  new  words,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  so  chosen  as  to  present  obvious  similarities  to 
English  words,  is  a  task  eminently  within  the  powers  of  the 
youthful  mind;  and  all  words  met  with  in  an  interesting 
context  arouse  attention  and  impress  themselves  on  the  mind  <J 
their  own  accord.  All  the  while  the  pupil  is  forming  his  feeling 
for  the  language  (Sprachgefiihl)  ana  becoming  hiubituated  to 
ordinary  ways  of  saying  ominary  things.  He  gradually  loses 
that  sense  of  strangeness  which  is  the  great  barrier  to  any- 
thing like  mastery.*  At  the  later  stages  the  rate  of  progress 
increases  very  greatly.  At  the  same  tmie  it  is  not  desmiblc  to 
hurry  over  the  ground,  if  permanent  impressions  are  to  be  pro- 
duced. Let  the  maxim  be  throughout  "  a  minimum  of  grammar 
to  a  maximum  of  text."  It  is  surprising  how  much  can  oe  said  in 
Latin  without  usinjif  more  than  a  single  declension  of  nouns  and 
adjectives  and  a  smgle  conjugation  of  verbs.!  No  doubt  the 
transition  from  the  "Header "  to  the  Liitin  author  is  thus  put  off 
to  a  later  stage  than  is  usual.  But  I  do  not  regard  this  as  a 
misfortune.  On  the  contrary  all  Latin  authors,  as  they  stand, 
are  far  too  diilicult  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  study  for  beginners : 
and  they  are  also,  I  may  add,  not  well  adapted  in  respect  of 
subject  matter  and  sentiment  to  appeal  to  the  mind  of  tne  very 
young.    Ceesar  may  no  doubt  be  made  interesting  to  a  boy  or 


♦  There  are  some  1,000  verbs  of  the  first  coiyugation  in  Latin  (including 
comjKjunds). 

t  One  great  advantange  of  this  method,  especially  for  adult  leameis 
who  are  able  to  cover  the  ground  at  a  fair  rate  of  progress,  is  that  it  lends 
itself  to  acquiring  the  "  art  of  reading  Latin  "  (as  distinct  from  the  art  of 
construing  it),  to  use  Prof.  W.  G.  Hale's  phrase—  the  art  of  rapid  readiog. 
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girl  of  twelve  by  a  skilful  teacher  with  the  aid  of  maps  and 
pictures.  But,  after  all,  the  Gallic  War  can  never  be  what  it 
was  never  meant  to  be,  a  child's  book.  The  ideal "  Reader,"  which 
should  be  the  centre  of  instruction  for  say  the  first  two  years  of  a 
young  pupil's  course,  should  be  really  interesting ;  simple  and 
straightforward  in  regard  to  its  subject  matter,  moaem  in  setting, 
and  as  classical  as  may  be  in  form — a  book  which  the  pupil 
may  regard  with  benevolent  feelings,  not  with  mere  "gloomy 
respect,"*  as  worth  knowing  for  its  own  sake.  It  should  be  well 
illustrated  with  pictures,  diagrams,  and  maps,  provided  always 
that  the  illustrations  are  to  the  point,  and  such  as  are  really  felt 
to  be  needed  to  explain  the  text  and  make  it  live.  "  Modern  in 
setting,"  for  otherwise  the  book  will  not  appeal  to  the  young 
mind ;  yet  there  is  much  justification  for  the  demand  made  by 
many  adherents  of  the  Neuere  Richtuna  that  the  subject  matter 
of  any  school  book  dealing  with  a  foreign  language  should  be  closely 
associated  with  the  history  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  who  spoke  or  speak  the  language.  Possibly  the  two  demands 
are  not  irreconcilable :  the  subject  matter  may  be  historical  and 
national,  but  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  regarded  may  be 
modem.  For  English  pupils  learning  Latin  the  reconciliation 
ought  to  present  little  difficulty ;  but  nearly  every  great  nation  of 
Europe  has  its  points  of  contact  with  Rome,  and  therefore  its 
opportunities  of  constructing  Latin  Readers  which  are  national 
in  more  senses  than  one.  On  the  modem  side  they  may  be 
patriotic  in  tone,  and  inspired  by  that  love  of  nature  which 
appeals  so  directly  to  the  youthful  mind ;  on  the  ancient  side 
they  may  be  historical  and  instructive  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  term.  And  the  illustrations  should  also  have  this  two-fold 
character :  they  should  include  subjects  both  ancient  and  modem, 
it  being  always  remembered  in  regard  to  the  former  that  their 
object  IS  not  to  make  the  boy  or  girl  an  archaeologist,  but  simply 
to  act  as  an  aid  to  the  imagination  and  enable  it  to  realise  what 
ancient  civiUsation  was  Ukc.  A  good  modem  fancy  sketch  may 
often  be  more  instructive  from  this  point  of  view  than  a  cut 
taken  from  a  dictionary  of  antiquities. 

The  method  which  I  advocate  is,  therefore,  on  its  linguistic 
side,  analogous  in  several  respects  to  the  so-called  "natural 
method  "  or  to  the  method  by  which  an  adult,  left  to  his  own 
resources,  usually  attempts  to  master  a  foreign  tongue.  He 
b^ins  by  attacking  some  easy  book  or  newspaper,  witn  the  help 
of  a  dictionary,  and  he  picks  up  the  grammar  as  he  goes 
along.  The  method  is  in  either  case  "  heuristic " ;  in  neither 
ease  docs  the  learner  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  language  out  of 
the  grammar,  as  a  palicontologist  reconstructs  an  extinct  animal 
from  a  study  of  a  few  bones.  But  in  the  one  case  the  learner 
works  on  a  text  which  presents  all  the  variety  and  complexity 
of  nature ;  in  the  other,  on  a  text  which  has  been  simplified 
and  systcmatised  by  art,  so  as  to  lead  directly  to  a  clear  view  of 
certain  fundamental  grammatical  facts.     Granted  the  premises, 

♦  Lgrd  Rosebery  in  his  Rectorial  Address  at  Glasgow,  1900. 
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I  conceive  that  there  will  be  no  weat  diflBculty  in  accepting  the 
conclusion ;  for  there  can  hardly  oe  a  better  method  of  teaching 
a  language  than  that  which  combines  the  systematic  order  of 
the  grammar  with  the  interest  and  life  of  the  story-book  The 
crux  of  the  situation  is  to  write  such  a  school  book  ;  and  though 
it  may  be  long  before  an  ideal  book  of  the  kind  is  produced,  the 
problem  ought  not  to  be  impossible  of  solution,  if  once  the 
necessity  of  a  solution  from  the  teaching  point  of  view  is 
realised."  On  the  one  hand  the  ideal  book  ought  to  have  a 
sustained  interest,  and  if  possible  to  form  a  continuous  narrative 
from  beginning  to  end  ;  otherwise  much  of  the  effect  is  lost :  this 
adds  materially  to  the  difficulty  of  writing.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  various  considerations  which  lighten  the  task.  The 
writer  has  before  him  an  infinite  variety  of  choice  in  regard  to 
his  subject  matter ;  and  though  his  grammatical  order  must  be 
systematic,  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  confine  himself  abso- 
lutely to  the  narrowest  possible  grammatical  field  at  each  step. 
For  example  adjectives*  may  be,  as  they  should  be  on 
other  grounds,  treated  side  by  side  with  the  substantives 
which  they  resemble  in  form,  and  the  easy  forms  of  possum 
(e.g.,  pot-es,  pot-est,  pot-eravi)  side  by  side  witn  the  corresponding 
forms  of  sum.  Here  we  have  material  for  the  building  of 
sentences.  We  may  even  go  further  and  admit  a  certain  number 
of  forms  which  anticipate  ftiture  grammatical  lessons,  provided 
they  are  not  too  numerous  or  of  such  a  character  as  to  confuse 
the  grammatical  impression  which  it  is  the  purpose  in  hand  to 
produce.  For  example,  forms  Uke  inquam,  xnquit  might  be 
introduced,  if  necessary,  long  before  the  learning  of  the  defective 
verbs  was  reached;  they  would,  of  course,  be  accompanied  by 
their  translations  and  treated  as  isolated  words  without  any 
grammatical  explanation.  Tact  in  introducing  only  such  forms 
as  are  not  liable  to  lead  to  false  inferences  is  necessary ;  and,  of 
course,  the  fewer  such  anticipations  there  are  the  better.  A 
certain  latitude  must  also  be  conceded  in  regard  to  idiom  and 
style.  While  it  is  of  importance  that  the  pupil  should  come 
across  nothing  which  might  re-act  disadvantageously  on  his  future 
composition,  it  is  mere  pedantry  to  insist  on  any  exalted  standanl 
of  literary  excellence.  The  writer  who  works  under  the  limitation 
imposed  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem  should  not  attempt 
any  high  style  of  diction ;  it  is  sufficient  if  his  Latin  is  up  to  the 
standard  of  such  isolated  sentences  as  usually  form  the  mental 

Eabulum  of  the  begimier,  though  it  might  well  be  somewhat 
igher. 

1  would  here  anticipate  a  possible  objection.  Would  not  such 
a  book  be  too  easy  ?  Woum  it  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of 
mental  g}^mnastic  to  serve  as  a  means  of  training  the  faculties 
of  reason  and  judgment  ?  That  would  depend  altogether  on  the 
aim  which  the  writer  set  before  himself.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
within  the  limits  of  the  first  declension  and  the  first  conjugation 
for  the  training  of  the  mind  in  habits  of  accurate  thought  and 

*  Including  Possessive  AcUectives  and  Participles  (Verb-adjectives). 
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expression  ;  for  instance,  the  sentences  may  be  made  as  difficult 
in  regard  to  order  of  words  as  you  please.  But  I  would  urge 
that  they  can  hardly  be  made  too  easy  at  the  beginning.  It  is 
sometimes  forgotten  that  mental  training  is  not  synonymous 
with  the  inculcation  of  a  mass  of  grammatical  forms  which  only 
burden  the  memorj',  and  that  the  habit  of  reading  with  care  and 
fluency  is  itself  a  mental  discipline  of  the  highest  value.  What 
the  teacher  of  any  language  has  to  do  is  not  to  accustom  his 

Eupil  to  regard  each  sentence  as  a  nut  to  crack  or  a  pitfall  to 
eware  of;  but  rather  to  induce  him  by  the  art  of  "  gentle  per- 
suasion "  to  look  upon  the  foreign  tongue  as  a  friend  to  bo 
approached  on  terms  of  easy  familiarity.  Difficulties  will 
accumulate  fast  enough,  ana  I  submit  with  all  deference 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  convert  the  learning  of  any  foreign 
language  into  an  obstacle  race,  by  deUberately  throwing  diffi- 
culties mto  the  path  of  the  learner.  Latin,  at  any  rate,  is  hard 
enough  in  itself.  And  a  habit  of  thoughtlessness  is ,  surely  the 
last  thing  that  will  be  encouraged  by  a  method  such  as  that 
sketched  above,  by  which  learning  is  made  a  matter  of  observa- 
tion from  the  first,  and  not  of  unintelligent  memorizing. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  grammar  to  be  taugnt  in  such 
a  book  should  be  limited  to  the  necessary  and  normal.  All  that 
is  in  any  way  superfluous  to  the  banner  should  be  rigorously 
excluded.  But  so  soon  as  a  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of 
regular  accidence  and  the  bare  outUnes  of  syntax  has  been 
attained  by  way  of  the  Reader,  the  time  has  an'ived  for  taldng 
the  pupil  over  the  same  ground  again,  as  presented  in  the 
systematic  form  of  the  grammar.  He  is  now  in  a  position  to 
understand  what  a  grammar  really  is — ^not  a  collection  of  arbi- 
trary rules,  but  a  catalogue  raiaoiini  of  the  usages  of  a  language 
based  upon  observation  and  simplified  by  science.  Successive 
recapitulations  should  take  in  more  and  more  of  what  is  abnormal, 
until  a  fairly  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  field  is  obtained. 
The  suggestions  of  whatever  new  texts  are  read  should,  of  course, 
be  utilised  in  preparing  the  mind  for  irregularities  and  exceptions ; 
but  it  is  no  longer  penlous  to  study  the  grammar  apart.*  Each 
course  of  grammar  deepens  the  impression  made  by  those  which 
precede  it,  and  at  the  same  time  extends  the  pupil's  mental 
horizon,  the  successive  courses  being  superimposed  on  one 
another  like  a  number  of  concentric  circles  with  ever  widening 
diameters. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  writing  of  Latin,  because  it  is 
obvious  at  the  present  day  that  reading  should  be  accompanied 
by  writing  from  the  first,  and,  what  is  even  more  important,  that 
the  sentences  to  be  translated  into  Latin  should  be  based  on  the 

♦  How  far  it  is  necessary  to  have  more  advanced  Readers  to  sup])ort  the 
grammar  at  this  stage  I  do  not  undertake  to  say.  Much  will  depend  on 
the  age  and  the  individuality  of  the  pupil.  But  the  advantages  of  systematic 
practice  in  such  things  as  principal  parts  of  verbs  either  by  way  of  a 
Reader  or  by  way  of  composition  are  obvious.  If  merely  learned  out  of 
a  grammar  such  things  are  apt  to  have  a  very  insecure  hold  of  the 
memory. 
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subject  matter  and  vocabulary  of  the  Reader.  Learning  a 
language  is  largely  an  imitative  process,  and  we  must  not  expect 
our  beginners  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  any  more  than  we 
expect  pupils  at  a  more  advanced  stage  to  compose  in  the  style 
of  Cicero  or  Livy  without  giving  them  plenty  of  models  to  work 
upon.  It  is  more  important  to  insist  here  on  the  importance  of 
training  the  organs  of  speech  and  hearing  even  in  learning  a 
"  dead  language "  like  Latin.  For  a  dead  language  is  still  a 
language,  and  cannot  be  properly  grasped  unless  it  has  some 
contact  with  living  lip  and  living  ear.  Let  the  pupil  then 
become  accustomed  from  the  first  to  reading  Latin  aloud,  and 
to  reading  it  with  intelligence  and  expression.  It  is  a  habit 
which  does  not  come  of  itself ;  but  to  teach  it  goes  a  long  way 
towards  making  the  language  live  again,  and  acts  as  a  most 
valuable  support  to  the  memory.  L«t  anyone  try  learning  a 
little  modern  Greek,  and  he  will  appreciate  the  difference  between 
remembering  the  accents  by  ear  and  remembering  them  bv  the 
eye  alone,  oo,  too,  in  regard  to  forms  and  vocabulary.  What 
we  have  to  familiarise  our  pupils  with  is  not  merely  the  look  of 
the  word  and  the  phrase  and  the  sentence  on  papw*,  but  still 
more  the  shape  of  tnem  to  the  ear — their  Lautbila.  The  training 
of  voice  and  ear  thus  secured  will  not  merely  teach  "  quantities  ' 
by  imprinting  them  firmly  on  the  ear,  out  will  also  react 
favourably  upon  the  pupil's  pronunciation  of  any  other  foreign 
language  which  he  may  be  learning,  and  even  of  his  mother- 
tongue  itself  In  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  any 
system  which  does  not  involve  a  violation  of  Latin  quantity  is 
innocuous ;  but  the  so-called  "  new  pronunciation  "*  is  not  a 
difficult  thing  to  teach  if  it  is  begim  early,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
preparation  for  the  vowel  system  of  French  and  German. 
Subtleties,  however,  should  not  be  insisted  upon ;  to  make  the 
problem  of  teaching  difficult  is  to  supply  the  opponent  of  reform 
with  an  unanswerable  argument. 

One  word  on  terminology.  Technical  terms  in  grammar  are 
a  necessity,  as  in  every  other  science;  but  it  imfortimately 
happens  that  the  terms  of  grammar  are  mostly  either 
meaningless  or  more  or  less  misleading.  The  first  class  is  less 
noxious  than  the  second;  but  the  less  the  young  beginner  has 
to  do  with  either  of  them  at  his  first  introduction  to  the  facts 
which  they  represent,  the  better.  If  he  learns  to  know  Uie  cases 
in  the  first  instance  by  their  numbers  (1st,  2nd,  3rd,  etc.)  rather 
than  by  their  names,  he  will  probably  be  saved  some  m3rstifi- 
cation.  A  term  like  "Subjunctive  Mood"  should  at  least  be 
accompanied  by  a  warning  tnat  the  name  does  not  correspond  to 
the  thing.    When  this  mood  is  first  introduced  in  the  Reader, 

*  The  so-called  new  pronunciation  is  really  the  pronunciation  which  was 
universal  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  "  melancnoly  change  "  took  place 
during  the  life  of  Dr.  Caius,  the  physician  of  Henry  VlII.,  who  refounded 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  1538  (Rashdallj  "  Universities  of  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages,"  II  p.  595  n.).  About  this  time  the  pronunciation  of 
English  suffered  a  rapid  change,  and  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  went 
along  with  it. 
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it  should  be  in  such  instances  as  throw  light  upon  its  funda- 
mental meaning,  that  is  in  expressions  of  desire,  like  cantet,  "  let 
him  sins;"  or  "may  he  sing."  Usages  which  are  apparently 
irrational  should  be  deferred.  A  reform  in  terminology  is  always 
a  difficult  matter,  though  perhaps  there  would  be  less  difficulty 
about  it  at  the  present  day  than  there  was  in  the  past.  But  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  we  ought  at  least  to  make  our 
technical  grammatical  terms  as  uniform  as  possible  in  the  different 
languages  taught  in  schools.  It  would  be  an  immense  boon 
to  teachers  and  to  pupils  if  the  twentieth  century  should  go 
further  and  authorise  a  comprehensive  reform  by  which  certain 
of  the  most  objectionable  terms  (Uke  "  Subjunctive")  would  be 
ejected  from  the  positions  which  they  have  so  long  unworthily 
occupied. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  ideal  Reader  and  its 
attendants — grammar  and  elementary  composition.  The  literary 
point  of  view  has  not  been  entirely  ignored;  for  I  have  pleaded 
for  a  certain  literary  character,  though  not  for  "  style,"  in  the 
Reader  itself.  But  so  soon  as  the  staee  of  reading  an  author 
arrives  the  literary  point  of  view  should  become  prominent  in 
the  teaching.  To  study  an  author  in  a  literary  spirit  is,  I 
conceive,  to  read  him  as  he  intended  himself  to  be  read — not 
necessarily  with  a  view  to  any  flowers  of  diction  or  specially 
effective  passages  such  as  mignt  appear  in  a  chrestomathy,  but 
always  with  appreciation  of  what  there  is  to  be  appreciated. 
Caesar  is  read  in  a  literary  spirit,  if  his  story  is  followed  with 
intelUgent  interest ;  a  poet  demands  in  addition  to  an  interest  in 
his  matter  an  appreciation  of  his  form  and  language.  But  no 
author  can  produce  his  proper  effect  upon  the  reader,  if  he  is 
read  in  a  perverse  order.  This  point  of  view  is  too  much  lost 
sight  of  at  the  present  day,  with  the  result  that  the  study  of  the 
Classics  is  converted  into  little  more  than  a  long  training  in  the 
use  of  the  grammatical  microscope.  There  could  harcBy  be  a 
greater  offence  against  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  literature.  It 
IS  no  wonder  that  the  ascent  of  Parnassus  is  found  to  be  a  diffi- 
cult one,  when  no  attempt  is  made  to  lead  the  climber  along  a 
possible  path.  The  poet  vainly  plunges  in  mediufn  res  if  his 
reader  repeats  the  process  by  taking  him  up  in  the  luiddle,  then 
proceeds  to  the  last  took,  and  finally  tills  up  the  gaps  in  any  order 
that  chance  may  dictate.  Probably  the  origin  of  this  preposterous 
method  of  reading  is  to  be  founa  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
masterpieces  are  too  long  to  be  read  entire ;  the  teacher,  there- 
fore, gives  up  the  task  as  hopeless,  and  resigns  himself  to  what 
he  regards  as  the  only  alternative — a  complete  abandonment  of 
all  attempt  at  sequence  in  reading.  But  it  is  not  really  the  only 
alternative.  To  study  a  literary  work  as  a  whole  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  reading  the  whole  of  it.  This  idea  has  recently 
taken  practical  shape  in  the  numerous  "shortened  editions" 
which  nave  issued  from  the  German  press.*  What  is  unessen- 
tial  to   the    story   is  cut   out    and    replaced   by  a   summary 

♦  j&\flr.,  the  serieR  published  by  Messrs.  Velhagen  and  Klasing. 
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in  Grerinan  of  the  contents  of  the  omitted  passages.  By  this 
means  the  unity  of  interest  is  maintained,  and  from  the  educa- 
tional point  of  view  the  gain  in  simplicity  and  intelligibility 
of  the  whole  to  the  beginner  may  more  tnan  compensate  for 
some  loss  of  variety  and  complexity  of  detail.  A  "short- 
ened jEneid "  of  this  kind  can  be  react  from  beginning  to  end 
during  a  full  school  course,  without  making  more  demands  on 
the  time  of  the  pupil  than  the  current  method  of  haphazard 
reading.  Such  shortened  editions  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  mere  "  selections/*  for  in  the  former  the  leading  idea  is  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  work  intact,  in  the  latter  merely  to  give 
specimens ;  but  even  specimens  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
the  case  of  such  a  book  as  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  ^Eneid  the  Prussian  Lehrpldne  demand  some 
comprehension  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  insisting  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  content  of  any  literary  work  is  the  main  point. 
On  this  principle  the  .^neid  is  reduced  in  Becker  s  edition  to 
about  half  its  bulk.  But  the  Greek  plays  in  the  same  series  are 
given  entire,  including  the  choruses.  It  is  worth  considering 
whether  some  such  modus  operandi  might  not  be  adoptm 
on  a  large  scale  in  England;  if  objections  are  felt  to  omis- 
sions, it  might  be  possiole  to  read  parts  of  the  work  in 
an  English  translation.* 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  University  a  reform  in  school 
procedure,  both  on  the  literary  and  on  the  grammatical  side, 
would  confer  lasting  benefits.f  There  must  be  many  University 
teachers  who,  Uke  the  present  writer,  feel  dissatisfied  with  the 
scrappy  and  haphazard  knowledge  of  the  classics  commonly 
presented  by  students  reading  for  Pass  degrees,  and  who  would 
welcome  a  change  to  something  more  comprehensive  and  better 
suited  to  the  adult  intelligence.  But  the  foimdations  must  be 
laid  during  the  long  school  course,  as  the  developed  flower 
must  be  present  in  the  ^erm.  By  not  hurrying  over  the  initial 
stages,  and  by  a  wise  guidance  of  the  later  steps,  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  worthy  classical  culture  may  be  reached  in  the  end. 

Christinas,  1900.  E.  A.  Sonnenschein. 


♦  Compare  the  Presidential  Address  to  the  Teachers'  Guild  (May  1900), 
by  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

t  Professor  Postgate  (Classical  Eevuw,  February  1901)  demands  a 
"  thorough  revision  of  the  modes  and  materials  of  classical  and  especially 
elementary  classical  teaching,"  adding,  "Though  we  of  the  Universities 
have  a  serious  grievance  against  the  schools  in  that  they  send  us  so  many 
mistaught  on  elementary  points,  and,  what  is  worse,  emptied  of  all  desire 
to  learn,  we  must  not  forget  our  own  deficiencies."  Compare  "The 
Philosophy  of  the  Humanities,"  by  T  Fitz-hugh,  late  Professor  of  Latin 
in  the  University  of  Texas  (issued  by  the  Chicago  University  Press). 
The  results  are  summed  up  in  practical  shape  in  the  same  author  s  "  Out- 
liuefi  of  a  System  of  Classical  Pedagogy"  (Berlin  :  Mayer  and  Miiller,  1900). 
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THREE   SCHOOL   JOURNEYS  TN  YORKSHIRE  IN  1899. 


1.  THROUGH  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  DON.*     BY  BOYS  FROM 
THE  CENTRAL  HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOL  UNDER  THE 

BARNSLEY  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


I. 

The  chief  idea  of  this  scheme  was  to  traverse  the  Don  Valley. 
This  was  planned  so  that  six  visits  would  include  the  entire  stream. 

Scheme  of  ScTwol  Jowmey  recently  adopted  by  the  Barnsley 

School  Board, 

Visit  1.  Source  of  Don.    Dunford  Bridge  to  Penistone. 

Visit  2.  Penistone  to  Whamcliffe   Crags.     Great  Don  joined 

by  Little  Don  at  Deepcar. 
Visit  8.  Sheffield  (Industries,   Ruskin  Museum,   Mappin  Art 

Gallery). 
Visit  4.  Conisboro    Castle    (Ivanhoe  district),  (Deame  joins 

Don). 

Visit   5.   DONCASTER. 

Visit  6.  Port  of  Goole.    (Don  joins  Ouse.) 

Visit  1. 

Source  of  Don. — Dunford  Bridge  to  Penistone. 

(Don  Celtic  Dwn  =  Dark). 

Source. 

High  spongy  moors  about  Holme  Moss;  1,859  feet  above  sea- 
level.  From  source  to  Penistone,  wild  and  dreary  millstone  grit 
district.     Quarries  (flags).     Gannister,  &c. 

Public  Works, 

(1.)  Great  reservoirs  o\vned  by  Dewsbury  and  Heckmondwike 
Corporations. 

(2,)  Entrance  to  famous  Woodhead  Tunnel  (Great  Central 
Railway).  Tunnel  three  miles  long,  cost  200,000i.,  cut  through 
millstone  grit,  took  seven  years.     Vignoles  the  enrineer. 

(«3.)  Manchester  reservoirs  on  the  other  side  of  tne  hills. 

Oeoffraphy, 
Source,  tributary,  river,  hiU,  valley,  watershed. 

Botany, 

Daisy,  dandelion,  buttercup,  heather  gorse,  peat  (formation  and 
uses). 

Natural  Histoi^, 

Rabbit,  wasp,  bee,  worm,  trout,  stickleback,  grouse. 

[♦  In  order  to  prevent  possible  misunderstanding  it  seems  desirable  to 
state  here  that  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  to  whom  the  matter  was 
referred,  are  of  opinion  that  a  School  Board  cannot  legally  i)ay  out  of  the 
School  !•  und  any  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  School  Journeys. — Ed,] 
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Penistone. 

Visit  church  (Wordsworth's  ancestors  buried  there),  Cammell's 
steelworks,  Penistone  747  feet  above  sea-level,  the  highest  market 
town  in  England.    Important  in  old  coaching  dajns. 

Parliamentary  Division,  Hotrnfirth. 

Contrast  the  wild  heather-clad  hills  with  the  cultivated  vallejrs 
and  populous  districts.  Notice  cairns,  rocking  stones,  tumuli,  and 
earthworks,  and  the  battle  grounds  of  the  earliest  races. 


Visit  2. 
Penistone  to  WhamclifFe  Crags. 

Tributaries. 

The  Don  receives  the  Little  Don  at  Deepcar,  Ewden  (Loxley 
and  Rivelin  at  Owlerton). 

Toivns  and  Villages. 

Thurgoland,  Wortley,  Deepcar,  WhamclifFe  and  Oughtibridge. 

Natural  Featv/res. 

Most  beautiful  part  of  river.  Girantic  woods.  Valley  deeper 
and  more  enclosed.  Lady  ]\Iary  Wortley  Montague  described 
VVhamclifte  Crags  as  the  most  iJeautiful  place  and  prospect  she 
ever  saw. 

Mineixils. 

River  now  flowing  over  coal  measures.  Iron  worked  in  Don 
Valley  for  many  ages.  Wortley  (ironworks  and  stone  quarries), 
Deepcar  and  Oughtibridge,  gannister,  steel  and  file  works.    Pits. 

WoHley  Hall. 

Eiirl  Whamcliife's  mansion — Italian  style — interior  contains 
fine  paintings  not  only  by  the  Old  Masters  but  also  by  Pojmter 
and  other  modem  masters — Dragon  of  Wantley. 

Parliamentary  Division.     Hallamshire. 

Visit  3. 
Sheffield — (Sheaf  joins  Don). 

Wincobank  Hill. 

From  old  British  fort  magnificent  views  of  Don  Valley,  Sheffield 
and  Rotherham  seemingly  at  one's  feet. 
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Public  Institutions. 

Toym.  Hall,  Firth  College,  Ruskin  Museum,  Mappin  Art  Gallery, 
and  Parish  Church.  (Rodgers,  Vickers,  Brown's  works).  Electri- 
city Station.    Electric  Tramway. 

Historical  AssociatioTis, 

Earl  Waltheof  (the  Saxon).  Roeer  de  Busli  (the  Norman). 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  imprisoned  here.  Earl  Shrewsbury,  the 
6th  earl,  was  Mary's  custodian.  Tutbury,  Sheffield  and  Fother- 
ingay.  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Chaucer  alluaes  to  Sheffield  whittles. 
Carainal  Wolsey  here  a  fortnight  after  his  fall.  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  opened  the  Town  Hall  three  years  ago. 

Great  Names. 

Chantrey,  the  great  sculptor,  born  near  Sheffield.  Ebenezer 
Elhot "  The  Corn  Law  Rhymer."  James  Montgomery,  the  poet, 
died  April  30th,  1854,  at  82  years  of  age,  62  spent  in  Sheffield. 

Cutlers'  Company. 
Cutlers'  Feast  like  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet  in  London. 

Industries. 

Not  only  cutlery,  but  armourplates  for  ironclads,  the  Siemens 
Bessemer  steel  plates  (electroplating),  and  every  variety  of 
heavy  goods.  Iron  ore  brought  from  Sweden,  Nonvay,  Russia 
and  Spain.     Finds  employment  for  thousands. 

ParliaTJientary. 
Sheffield  sends  five  men  to  Parliament. 


Visit  4. 

Conisbro'  Castle =Conings  Burgh = King's  Town  or  Fort. 
Ivanhoe  Country — Athelstan's  Castle. 

River. 

Receives  the  Dearnc  from  above  Bamsley.  Limestone  cliffs. 
Beautiful  scenery.     Great  resort  of  pleasure  seekers. 

Castle  and  its  History, 

Owned  by  King  Harold.  Ruin  occupies  several  acras. 
Commanding  position.  Thickness  of  walls.  Tower  90  feet 
high.  Narrow  flights  of  stens  within  the  thickness.  The 
Conqueror  gave  the  castle  to  William  (Earl  of  Warrenne).  Owned 
by  Richard  of  York,  killed  at  Wakefield,  1460.  Edward  IV. 
his  son,  was  Lord  of  Conisbro'.  Henry  VIL  married  Elizabeth 
of  York  and  secured  the  Conisbro'  Estate. 
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Church  of  St.  Pete)\ 

Dates  from  Saxon  times,  great  antiquity.  Saxon  tomb.  Very 
ancient  font  and  interesting  monuments. 

IndvMriea, 

Mexbro'  and  Swinton  glassworks,  potteries,  coal-pits  (Cadeby 
Pit  said  to  be  one  of  the  deepest  in  South  Yorkshire).  Lime- 
stone quarries  and  ironworks.  These  ereat  industries  near 
Conisbro*  quite  change  the  appearance  of  trie  district. 

Mexboi^ough, 
Visit  Castle  Hill  and  note  earthworks. 

ViUdgea. 
Tlie  villages  near  are  Cadeby,  Sprotbro'  and  Warmsworth. 

Visit  5. 
Doncastor  (Danum  a  Roman  Station). 

History, 

Battle  of  Hatfield.  Tliomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  assembled  his 
forces  here  prior  to  the  Battle  of  Boroughbridge.  Edward  III. 
ordered  Sir  Kobert  Wells  and  Sir  Ralph  Gray  to  be  beheaded  in 
the  Market  Place  for  supporting  Duke  of  Clarence.  Aske's  re- 
bellion in  Henry  VIILs  reign  called  "Pilgrimage  of  Grace." 
Both  Roundhead  and  Cavaliers  occupied  Doncaster  in  turns 
during  Civil  War.  Death  of  General  Rainsborough.  Doncaster 
Incorporated  in  Richard  IIL's  reign. 

Position  between  LoTuion  and  the  North. 

Position  between  London  and  the  North,  on  the  North  Road 
made  it  a  famous  coaching  centre.  To-day  it  is  a  famous 
railway  centre,  and  is  a  favourite  and  pretty  residential  town. 
River  sluggish.     Flat  country,  but  well  wooded. 

Railway  Plant 

Principal  dep6t  of  Great  Northern  Railway  and  employs 
thousands  of  men. 

FaTYioua  Names, 

J.  F.  Herring,  the  artist.  Cartwright,  inventor  of  Power  Loom, 
first  opened  his  mill  on  the  river  here. 

Public  Buildings. 

St.  George's  Church,  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  fine  Church 
Mansion  House.    School  of  Art.     High  Street  famous. 
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Mwcellaneo  us. 

Famous  Races.  Butterscotch.  It  possesses  best  market  in 
England.     The  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  district. 

Parliarrientai'y, 
Doncaster  division.     One  member. 

Visit  6. 

Port  of  Goole. 

The  Don  joins  the  Ouse  by  a  channel  called  the  Dutch  River. 
Tide  rises  eleven  feet  at  Goole. 

Characteristics  of  District. 

A  great  flat  plain.  The  Fen  district  of  Yorkshire.  Scenery 
tame.  Resembles  Dutch  landscape,  intersected  by  dykes.  The 
river  runs  between  high  treeless  banks. 

Dutch  Oivtiunders. 

Cornelius  Vermuyden,  Dutch  engineer  in  Charles  I.'s  reign 
first  drained  the  swamps  and  made  a  new  channel  live  miles 
long  from  Cowick  to  Goole,  hence  name  Dutch  River.  Dutch 
Outlanders  resident  in  district  to-day.  Peat  Moss  Litter  Com- 
pany. 

Port. 

A  modem  port.  Owes  importance  to  Aire  and  Calder  Na\4- 
gation  Company.  Large  trade.  Fine  docks.  A  rising  port 
vessels  drawing  eighteen  feet  of  water  can  use  docks. 

MisceUaneoits, 

Thome,  higher  up  the  river,  is  a  semi-seaport.  Possesses  quay. 
Ships  come  up  from  Goole  and  Hull.  All  the  district  was 
formerly  a  huge  swamp.  Interesting  finds  are  made  now  and 
again  of  skeletons,  animals,  coin*,  and  giant  trees. 

Parliamentary  Division  of  Osgoldcross. 
The  Basin  of  the  Don  sends  ten  representixtives  to  Parliament. 

II. 
Preparation. 

To  make  the  school  ioumey  a  success  a  small  time-table  of 
outdoor  instmction  should  be  drawn  up,  the  subjects  of  course 
depending  on  the  district  visited.  The  route  taken  should  be 
studied  beforehand,  so  that  every  one  knows  the  times  of  depar- 
ture and  the  distances  to  be  traversed,  these  latter  being  auly 
noted  on  the  map  prepared  by  each  young  traveller. 

The  danger  oi  attempting  too  much  should  be  avoided  ;  this 
remark  applies  not  only  to  the  ground  traversed,  but  the  instruc- 
tion given.  A  good  set  of  popular  glees  help  to  while  away 
dreary  periods  and  here  be  it  noted  the  best  of  our  National 
airs  snould  receive  attention, 
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The  visits  are  made  at  stated  intervals  and  oceupv  one  day. 
There  are  great  advantages  in  allowing  intervals  of  scnool  work, 
because  not  only  will  the  scholars  more  thoroughly  assimilate 
previous  instruction,  but  be  efficiently  prepared  for  the  next 
^ouniey  by  collecting,  comparing,  and  arranging  the  various 
branches  of  information  bearmg  upon  that  district. 

The  tirst  question  naturally  asked  would  be,  "  Who  pays  the 
journey's  expenses  ? "     The  answer,  "  The  scholars  themselves." 

Six  months  previously  the  parents  had  been  informed  of  the 
scheme  and  invited  to  allow  their  children  to  contribute  small 
weekly  payments ;  the  idea  was  taken  up  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  more  was  contributed  than  was  needed.  Railway  expenses 
did  not  bulk  as  largely  as  one  at  first  imagined.  For  such  a 
journey  as  the  moorlands,  the  children  took  their  own  provisions, 
afterwards  using  the  bags  and  satchels  as  a  receptacle  for 
specimens. 

The  children  making  the  journey  assemble  at  the  usual  hour 
at  school,  where  registers  are  marked,  and  then  proceed  either 
by  train,  waggonette,  or  on  foot  as  circumstances  require.  It 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  not  more  than  20  such  attendances 
may  be  claimed  during  the  school  year. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  scheme  was  the  great 
interest  the  parents  took  in  its  working ;  the  writer  met  them 
frequently  not  only  on  the  departure  but  also  on  the  return. 
Nay,  on  several  occasions  he  has  received  valuable  assistance, 
one  case  particularly : — The  father  of  one  of  the  boys,  on  learning 
the  route  we  were  taking,  asked  if  visiting  a  certain  famous  hafi 
was  included  in  the  programme.  Finding  such  was  not  the 
case,  ho  left  his  business  and  made  a  special  journey  to  secure 
permission.  Having  a  little  influence  there,  permission  was 
granted.  A  most  deUghtful  treat  was  thus  secured,  as  the  visit 
mcluded  an  inspection  of  some  magnificent  conservatories, 
nectarine  and  peach  houses,  vineries,  and  flower  gardens.  Some 
parents  have  even  expressed  a  desire  to  accompany  us  on  our 
next  year's  journey.  Mr.  Baldwin,  our  respectea  school  board 
clerk,  not  only  accompanied  us  several  times,  but  also  acted  as 
guide.  His  genial  enthusiasm  has  done  much  for  the  success  of 
the  scheme. 

in. 

An  Account  of  a  School  Journey  taken  by  the  Upper  Class 
Boys  of  the  Central  School,  Barnsley,  September  14,  1899. 

Central  School,  September,  1899. 

On  Thursday  last,  Sept.  14th,  the  top  class  of  boys  made  a 
school  journey,  the  objective  being  the  exploration  of  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Dove,  and  the  tracing  of  its  course  into  the 
Deame,  at  Darfield. 

Incidentally,  we  were  able  to  examine  Wentworth  Castle, 
locally  know  as  Stainborough  Hall,  with  its  wealth  of  tapestries 
and  cabinets,  and  a  remarkably  tine  collection  of  portraits. 

We  started  off  from  school  as  soon  as  the  registers  were  marked 
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and  proceeded  to  the  park,  where  we  purposed  ascending  the 
tower,  to  have  a  gUmpse  of  the  country  we  were  to  explore. 

We  were  able  to  notice,  with  a  little  more  thought  than  usual, 
how  prettily  the  park  is  laid  out,  what  lovely  Uttle  nooks  there 
are,  with  their  snady  seats,  and  what  a  wealth  of  flowers  and 
plants  the  parterres  held. 

From  the  top  of  the  Locke  Park  Tower  we  had  a  remarkably 
fine  view. 

We  were  able  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Dove  to  its  soiwce  near 
Thurgoland,  and  saw  the  Penistone  Moorlands  beyond.  In 
another  direction  we  saw  much  of  the  Valley  of  the  Deame  open 
to  our  view.  Below  us  we  saw  the  district  we  wished  to  explore, 
and  we  were  not  surprised  to  learn  that  when  our  Queen,  then 
Princess  Victoria,  visited  Barnsley,  she  stopped  her  carriage  at 
Bank  Top  so  that  she  might  admire  the  fine  view.  Even  to-day, 
dotted  as  it  is  with  huffe  industries,  it  is  grand,  but  tlten,  the 
range  of  richly  wooded  nill  and  vale,  with  Wentworth  Castle 
standing  out  aoove  the  Serpentine  it  would  be  infinitely  grander. 

After  our  geography  lesson  we  learned  the  history  of  our 
public  park.  We  got  to  know  that  Locke  was  a  famous 
engineer,  a  contemporary  of  George  Stephenson,  and  that  the 
park  itself  was  originally  a  racecourse. 

As  we  descended  the  hill  toward  the  River  Dove,  we  were 
interested  to  learn  the  French  names  of  the  familiar  trees, 
flowers,  animals,  and  objects  en  route. 

On  arriving  at  the  river,  we  were  fortunate  in  coming  across 
an  artist,  who  had  just  completed  a  painting  of  the  identical 
rustic  bridge  by  which  jv^e  were  going  to  cross. 

Ascending  the  hill  again,  our  neaamaster  entertained  us  with 
a  description  of  the  W entworths,  whose  home  we  were  to  see. 
We  heard  of  the  famous  Strafford  who  was  beheaded,  and  of  the 
Wentworth  who  was  Governor  of  Calais. 

The  approach  to  the  Castle  is  very  pretty,  herds  of  fallow  deer, 
and  the  lamous  "  Jacob's  Flock  "  oi  sheep,  were  grazing  in  the 
Park. 

By  an  ornamental  bridge  we  crossed  the  Serpentine,  and  then 
climbed  the  hill  to  the  Castle  itself. 

We  had  another  fine  view  from  here.  We  interviewed  the 
"  concierge  "  at  the  house,  and  were  allowed  to  inspect  the  Castle 
under  her  able  guidance. 

The  boys  were  interested  in  her  account  of  the  portraits  and 
other  objects  of  interest  that  were  pointed  out,  and  we  had  a 
very  instructive  three-quarters  of  an  nour. 

As  we  entered  we  saw  the  portraits  of  Wentworth,  who  was 
Queen  Anne's  Ambassador,  and  of  the  three  Kings  of  Poland, 
Prussia,  and  Denmark,  who  had  been  entertained  there  together. 

The  pictures  on  the  ceiling  were  very  fine,  the  panelling, 
showing  the  four  seasons.  The  antique  cnairs  and  cabinets  of 
every  sort  and  nationality,  were  truly  wonderful ;  a  particularly 
interesting  object  was  a  copper  chest,  formerly  owned  by  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  Cabinets,  Florentine,  Dutch,  Indian,  and  the 
tapestries  in  the  three  state  rooms  were  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  among  others, 
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Statues  emblematic  of  the  four  seasons,  after  Flaxman,  and  the 
statuary  which  was  given  by  Queen  Anne,  of  Apollo  Belvedere, 
Bacchus,  an  Egyptian  Priestoss,  and  carving  by  Grinlin^  Gibbons, 
were  shown  to  us.  The  picture  gallery  is  180  ft.  long,  34  ft.  wide  and 
30  ft.  high.  Among  tne  most  famous  pictures,  which  included 
works  of  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Holbein,  Lely,  etc.,  may  be 
mentioned  Charles  I.  and  his  Wife,  David  with  Goliath's  Head, 
the  famous  Earl  of  Stratford,  the  Holy  Family,  Charles  II.,  Peter 
the  Great,  Queen  Anne,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Cleopatra's  death, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Lord  Canning  (known  ixs  Clemency 
Canning),  and  many  others  of  historical  interest. 

We  left  the  Castle  at  four,  and  reached  the  school  again  in 
time  for  dismissal,  after  having  spent  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  we  must  not  forget  to  say,  enjoyable  afternoon. 

IV. 

Aims  and  Results. 

What  commends  the  school  journey  so  much  to  one's  mind 
is,  that  it  suggests  a  return  to  more  natural  methods  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  It  teaches  us,  in  fact,  to  avoid  that  most  fatal  of  all 
mistiikes — endeavouring  to  educate  ourselves  by  books   alone. 

Our  scholars  have  been  taught  too  much  from  books  and  sel 
lessons,  so  that  there  is  an  increasing  danger  of  their  losing  the 
power  to  go  searching  out  knowledge  for  themselves,  losing  the 
discriminating  faculty  of  selecting  the  kind  of  knowledge  really 
needed  for  our  education,  and  losing  the  best  method  of  obtaining 
such  knowledge  at  first  hand. 

Another  valuable  feature  is  the  physical  and  moral  training 
possible  in  the  school  journey  scheme.  For  a  race  of  explorers 
and  colonisers  this  is  much  better  than  a  fortnight's  military 
drill  at  a  boys'  camp.  The  organiser  of  the  journey  can  utilise  the 
varied  physical  and  intellectual  powers  of  his  company,  assigning 
to  each  difterent  duties  and  researches  according  to  taste  and 
ability,  and  combine  all  their  work  so  as  to  achieve  a  definite  end, 
like  a  leader  of  a  great  scientific  expedition. 

Our  scheme,  we  trust,  is  after  all  but  a  tentative  one.  Why 
should  we  not  take  a  tour  for  several  days  amongst  the  delightful 
hills  and  dales  of  Derbyshire  ? 

Then  with  experience  gained,  we  could  give  a  decided  impetus 
to  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  by  taking  our  elder  scholars 
to  some  carefully  selected  spot  m  either  France  or  Gennany. 
Surely  what  a  German  school  did  in  England  last  summer  is  not 
an  impossibility  for  an  English  school. 

[The  writer  would  not  like  to  conclude  without  expressing 
his  gratitude  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Turnbull,  H.M.I.  (N.E.  Division),  for 
his  assistance.  By  his  advice  and  kindly  help  he  has  done  much 
to  secure  for  the  English  school  journey  the  recognition  it 
deserves.] 

Jno.  Matthews  England 

Central  Higher  Grade  School, 

Barnsley. 

November,  1899. 
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2.  TO  ROCHE  ABBEY,  SANDBECK,  AND  FIRBECK. 
BY  BOYS  FROM  THE  THORNHILL  BOARD  SCHOOL.  ROTHERHAM. 

ROTHERHAM  SCHOOL  BOARD  (U.  D.) 


The  long-wished-for  day  arrived,  witn  a  clear  sky  and  a 
light  breeze,  an  ideal  day  for  a  country  ramble.  The  opening 
exercises  over,  and  registers  marked,  a  start  was  made  at 
9.40.  The  boys,  eighteen  in  number,  were  acconipanied  by 
Mr.  WoUman,  Headmaster,  and  Mr.  Flamank,  Certificated 
Assistant.  The  journey  was  made  on  July  20,  1899.  We 
had  timed  ourselves  to  be  at  the  varioys  halting-places  so 
as  to  be  able  to  keep  up  a  speed  of  not  more  than  three 
miles  an  hour,  and  this  plan  worked  excellently. 

The  boys  had  previoasly  had  the  times  of  arrival  and 
departure  given  to  them,  together  with  a  map  of  the  route 
on  the  blackboard,  and  were  on  their  mettle  to  act  strictly 
up  to  the  programme.  Note-books  were  taken,  and  were  well 
made  use  of  for  sketches,  inscriptions,  and  indeed  for  anything 
worth  noting.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  a  description 
of  the  journey  was  subsequently  written  by  the  boys  and 
submitted  to  the  Board. 

We  were  confronted  with  our  first  taste  of  hill-climbing 
at  the  end  of  Wellgate.  This  is  a  long  and  tedious  ascent 
to  the  village  of  Broom.  The  name  is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  "  brum,"  which  means  "  broomy " 
or  "  heathy,"  on  account  of  the  local  vegetation. 

Leaving  Broom,  we  had  a  hilly  ana  winding  road  until  we 
reached  Wickersley. 

Along  this  roaci  the  hedges  were  bright  with  the  wild  rose, 
honeysuckle,  bindweed,  and  other  hedge  flowers,  while  the  banks 
were  covered  with  a  profusion  of  wild  convolvuli,  some  pure 
white,  some  pale  pink,  and  others  white  with  deliciite  pink 
stripes  running  from  the  centre  to  the  edge  of  the  calyx,  ana  yet 
no  two  could  be  found  exactly  aUke. 

Before  reaching  Wickersley,  time  was  found  for  discussing  the 
origin  of  the  name.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  "wicca"  means 
"  witch,"  and  "  lege "  was  their  name  for  meadow  land.  The 
latter  word  probably  became  changed  into  "  lia,"  "  ley,"  or  "  lea," 
and  so  we  get  Wickersley,  meaning  **  Witches  Land." 

The  old  Grange  here  is  said  to  be  haunted  by  one  of  the  de 
Wickersleys,  who,  it  is  stated,  may  be  seen  at  midnight  mounted 
on  his  white  charger,  pacing  the  courtyard. 

The  Church  was  oiu-  next  objective.  The  great  difference  m 
style  between  the  tower  and  the  spire  was  at  once  noticed,  and 
the  main  features  of  Norman  architecture  were  contrasted  with 
those  of  other  times. 

Leaving  Wickersley,  a  lovely  walk  of  about  a  mile  brought 
us  to  Bramley,  a  pretty  little  hamlet,  whose  name  also  is  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  brum."    Here  we  crossed  a  small  strean». 
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whose  water  was  remarkably  clear  and  fresh.  It  is  part  of  the 
stream  which  flows  through  the  Abbey  grounds. 

Another  short  walk,  and  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Maltby. 
Here  the  first  object  of  interest  was  a  stream  of  clear  sparkling, 
intensely  cold  water,  coming  from  the  rocks  above  tne  road. 
This  spring  provides  water  for  the  village,  even  when  the  wells 
fieiil  to  yield  their  usual  supply.  In  about  the  centre  of  this 
pretty  village  there  is  an  old  cross  mounted  on  steps.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  market-women  used  to  come  and  sit  on  the 
steps  aroimd  the  cross  and  sell  their  produce,  hence  it  is  known 
as  the  Market  Cross  or  Butter  Cross.  There  are  many  who 
do  not  agree  with  this  supposition,  but  its  central  position  on 
the  main  road  would  seem  to  be  greatly  in  its  favour.  This 
explanation  bfought  forth  mention  of  other  crosses,  as,  for 
instance.  Charing  Cross,  Holy  Cross,  and  Weeping  Cross. 

On  one  of  the  old  houses  near  the  cross,  there  is  a  sign  to  be 
seen,  in  the  form  of  a  shield  let  into  the  wall,  and  on  which  is 
the  following  inscription: — "Come  early  to-morrow  for  good 
ale,  and  you  shall  have  it  for  nothing." 

The  explanation  of  this  is,  of  course,  that  "  to-morrow  never 
comes.*' 

After  a  cursory  glance  at  the  quiet-looking  little  church, 
nestling  in  a  grove  of  magnificent  trees,  its  white  stone  spire 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  rich  green  foliage,  we  set  ourselves 
to  climb  the  road  leading  to  the  top  of  the  crags.  At  a  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village  we  turned  to  take  a  last 
look  at  Maltby  before  descending  the  crags.  In  the  foreground 
there  was  the  road  we  had  toiled  along ;  to  the  left  lay  the  crags 
sloping  steeply  away  to  the  beautifiilly  wooded  valley  below, 
reminding  one  forcibly  of  the  lines — 

"  As  down  the  8ha^;gy  steep  of  Snowdon's  side 
With  toilsome  march  he  led  his  long  array." 

But  most  beautiful  of  all  was  Maltby,  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  with  its  quaint  white-walled,  red-roofed  houses 
peeping  out  between  the  trees.  It  was,  indeed,  a  pretty  picture. 
The  view  called  forth  the  remark  from  one  of  the  boys  that 
he  wished  he  were  an  artist.  He  was  reminded  that  some 
artists  paint  their  pictures  in  words,  and  that  he  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  later  on. 

Leaving  our  point  of  vantage  with  reluctance,  we  left  the 
road,  descended  the  crags  by  a  very  rouffh  path,  and  entered 
a  lovely  glade  known  as  the  Norwoods,  wnich  probably  means 
Northwoods.  It  was  originally  made  for  the  Coimtess  of 
Scarborough  as  a  private  path  from  Sandbeck  to  Maltby 
Church. 

Here  we  could  walk  two  or  three  abreast,  shaded  from  the 
sun  overhead  by  the  thickly  leafed  trees  which  covered  the 
hillside  on  the  left,  and  calmed  by  the  soothing  soimd  of  the 
stream  running  close  by  on  the  right  between  an  avenue  ol 
willows.    While  sauntering  through  this  lovely  glade  we  were 
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l-agaled  with  the  history  and  associations  of  the  Abbey  by 
Mr.  WoUman.  Roche  or  **  Rock "  Abbey  was  built  by  the 
Cistercian  or  White  Monks,  probably  in  the  twelfth  century. 
As  far  as  is  known,  these  monks  had  none  among  them 
whose  special  business  it  was  to  design  the  beautiful  build- 
ings they  have  left  behind  them,  neither  have  any  plans  been 
found.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  they  would  meet  to 
discuss  these  points,  and  wnen  agreed,  carry  on  their  work 
from  memory.  If  this  were  so,  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  notice 
the  fine  proportions,  the  wealth  of  detail,  and  the  beautiful 
geometric  tracery  of  the  windows.  The  transept  can  easily 
be  made  out  since  the  recent  excavations,  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the  transept  there  are  indications  of  two  chapels. 
Here  also  may  be  seen  some  good  specimens  of  stone  coffins 
in  which  the  monks  were  wont  to  bury  their  dead. 

As  a  nile,  the  kitchen  was  generally  at  one  extremity  of 
the  building,  but  at  Roche  an  extension  of  the  kitchen  was 
built,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  being  nearer  to  the  stream, 
in  order  to  dispose  of  kitchen  and  other  refuse.  It  was  not  a 
difficult  matter,  in  these  surroundings,  to  conjure  up  a  vision 
of  the  "  monks  of  olden  days "  going  about  tneir  daily  tasks, 
some  fishing  for  their  dinners  in  the  stream;  some  tending 
their  vegetables  and  herbs  in  the  garden ;  some  doing  the 
ordinary  work  of  a  housewife,  for  they  were  their  own 
servants,  while  others  would  be  going  on  errands  of  mercy 
or  strolling  through  the  woods  in  order  to  be  quiet  for  reading 
or  meditation. 

A  short  walk  by  the  side  of  the  stream  brought  us  to  **  The 
Mill,"  most  of  which  is  of  modern  construction,  but  poi-tions  of 
the  old  building  still  remain.  Tridy  has  it  been  said  of  these 
monks,  "  They  areamt  not  of  a  perishable  home  who  thus  could 
build." 

After  a  short  rest  and  refreshment  wo  very  unwillingly  left  the 
Abbey  grounds,  striking  the  road  to  Sandbeck. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Mill  is  the  little  village  of  Stone, 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  built  of,  and  surrounded  by,  stone. 
Here  we  saw  some  large  caves,  which  at  one  time  had  been  used 
as  dwellings,  as  could  be  seen  by  the  fireplaces,  the  rudely-made 
outlets  for  smoke,  niches  which  had  been  made  for  seats,  and 
the  levelled  floor.  In  one  or  two  inhabited  houses  the  kitchen 
Wiis  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

A  sharp  walk  of  half  an  hour  brought  us  to  Sandbeck 
Sandbeck  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  is  a  fine 
building,  but  after  Roche  Abbey  no  architectural  treat.  We  saw 
large  numbers  of  deer  in  tlie  Park.  A  brief  view  of  the  pictures 
and  other  treasures  would  have  been  welcome,  but,  the  family 
being  in  residence,  we  had  to  forego  that  pleasure.  We  had 
one  mile  more  to  walk  ere  our  outward  journey  was  complete. 
*  We  reached  Firbeck,  a  rather  pretty  hamlet,  about  2.30,  and 
alter  a  short  rest  entered  on  our  homeward  journey,  taking  the 
path  through  the  fields  to  the  Abbey,  insteaa  of  the  road,  which 
proved  a  delightful  change.     A  short  halt  was  called  at  Maltby  for 
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rest  and  refreshments,  and  so  back  to  Rotherham.  which  we 
reached  at  6.45  p.m.,  having  covered  a  distance  of  about  20 
miles. 

It  was  a  most  delightful  and  instructive  ramble,  and  we  hope 
that  it  is  only  the  forerunner  of  others  in  the  future. 

Joseph  Wollman. 
William  Jas.  Flamank. 
Thornhill  Board  School 
Rotherham. 
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(     619    ) 
THREE  SCHOOL  JOURNEYS  IN  YORKSHIRE  IN   1899. 


3.  TO  CONISBOROUGH  CASTLE  AND  THE  COUNTRY  OF 

ROBIN  HOOD.     BY  BOYS  FROM  THE  DONCASTER 

CORPORATION  BOYS'  SCHOOL. 


Date  of  Journey. 

It  had  been  arranged  to  take  half  a  day  during  the  second  or 
third  week  in  June,  but  owing  to  showery  weather  and  other 
circumstances,  the  journey  was  postponed  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  13th  July. 

The  Company. 

consisted  of  15  boys  chosen  from  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Standards. 

Assembly. 

The  boys  assembled  at  school  at  the  usual  time  (2  p.m.)  and 
their  attendances  were  duly  recorded. 

Preparations. 

As  the  weather  for  several  days  had  been  showery,  each  boy 
wa3  advised  to  brinff  either  a  light  waterproof  cloak  (if  obtain- 
able) or  an  umbrella ;  also  to  see  that  his  boots  were  in  good 
condition.  A  copy  of  "  Ivanhoe, "  with  selected  passages  marked 
for  reference,  andf  a  bag  in  which  to  carry  botanical  or  other 
specimens  gathered  on  the  way,  were  taken,  and  each  boy  was 
required  to  bring  a  note-book.  The  whole  of  the  arrangements 
were  carefully  planned  beforehand,  and  I  made  myself  thoroughly 
acquainted  witn  the  district  to  be  traversed. 

The  Journey. 

Route, 

Through  the  valley  of  the  Don  to  Conisboro'  (for  the  Castle), 
by  way  of  Balby,  Sprotboro',  Levitt  Hag,  and  what  are  locally 
known  as  the  Cliffs  or  Craggs. 

Reascnis  for  aelecting  this  route, 

1.  The  district  is  interesting  and  attractive,  and  rich  in 

botanical  specimens. 

2.  The  historic  associations  of  Conisboro'  Castle  are  such 

as  appeal  stronriy  to  boys. 

3.  There  is  a    gooa  service  of  trains   between  Conisboro* 

and  Doncaster. 

Notes  on  the  Journey. 

Balby.  * 

(a  suburb  of  Doncaster).  The  people  originally  termed  "  Quakers  " 
held  meetings  here,  under  the  leadership  of  George  Fox.  Origin 
of  the  term  "  Quaker." 
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The  Valley  of  the  Don. 

Once  part  of  a  great  forest — a  passing  reference  to  Robin 
Hood.  Its  appearance  in  Scott's  time  as  pourtrayed  in  "  I vanhoe." 
Changes  undergone  since  that  time.  The  River — its  winding 
course — until  recently  formed  the  water-supply  of  Doncaster. 
Vegetation  of  the  district. 

Sprotboro; 

(a  quaint  little  village  about  three  miles  from  Doncaster). 
Once  the  residence  of  the  Fitzwilliam  family.  A  very  fine  vieAv 
is  obtained  from  the  bridge  crossing  the  river,  whicn  the  boys 
did  not  fail  to  appreciate. 

The  Church. 

Ancient — style  of  architecture.  There  are  a  number  of  interest- 
ing relics  inside  the  building,  which,  by  kind  permission 
(previously  obtained)  of  the  rector,  we  were  enabled  to  see, 
including  a  stone  Siinctuary  chair  (there  are  only  three  in  the 
country)  and  flags  said  to  date  from  the  Crusades. 

The  Hidl. 
Beautifully  situated — the  seat  of  the  Copleys. 

TJie  01(1  Boat  House. 

Fonnerly  an  inn.  Scott  resided  here  while  engaged  in 
writing  "  Ivanhoe."     Rebuilt  \\rithin  recent  years. 

The  Old  Flint  Mill 
Now  used  as  a  corn-mill. 

Leviti'  Hag. 

A  limestone  district.  Quality  and  character  of  the  stone. 
Lime-kilns — process  of  burning.  Conversion  of  limestone  (CaCOi) 
into  lime  (CaO)  bv  driving  oft"  carbonic  acid  gas  (CO2).  Extent  of 
the  limestone  rocKS — their  formation — fossils. 

The  Cliffs. 

(an  interesting  wooded  district).  In  passing  through  this 
district  various  matters  of  interest,  both  geographical  and 
botanical,  were  touched  upon.  Many  wild  flowers  were  in  fall 
bloom.  Tea,  which  had  been  previously  ordered,  was  now  served 
in  the  grounds  of  Conisboro*  Castle,  and  afterwards  the  CasUe 
itself  was  visited.     (Tea  over  about  5.45.) 

CoNisBORO*  Castle. 

The  name  Conisboro' — ancient  Britons  called  it  Caer  Conan, 
and  the  Saxons,  Conan  Byrgh.  Commanding  position  on  an 
eminence  between  town  and  river.  Must  have  been  a  fortress 
of  great  strength.  (A  tour  of  inspection  was  made,  and  a  brief 
history  of  the  Castle  given.) 
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The  Mofjt 

A  formidable  barrier  when  filled  with  water  ten  feet  deep  — 
crossed  by  a  drawbridge.     Probable  age  and  by  whom  built. 

The  Courtyard, 

Walls  surrounding  it  roughly  constructed — chisel  not  used 
— probably  Saxon  in  their  origm.  (Norman  ideas  had  not  yet 
been  assimilated.) 

The  Keep,  why  so  called. 

Built  of  dressed  stone — chisel  used — massive — built  by  Norman 
(op.  wall  of  courtyard) — cylindrical  form,  supported  externally  by 
six  square  buttresses — entrance — has  there  been  a  movable 
bridge  ?    Enormous  thickness  of  the  Avails. 

Inferioi'  of  the  Keep. 

(I  had  arranged  with  the  caretaker  that  we  shoidd  not  be 
disturbed  by  other  visitors  for  the  short  time  in  which  we  were 
engaged  examining  the  interior.) 

Each  story  of  the  building  was  visited  and  points  of  interest 
dwelt  on. 

Walls  at  entrance  15  feet  thick. 

Guard  room,  or  Armoury — circidar  aperture  in  floor,  which  is 
the  entrance  to  the  dungeon — deep  well  at  bottom,  but  now 
empty. 

Ascent  to  second  story  by  flight  of  steps  in  the  wall :  this, 
probably,  the  principal  apartment — handsome  ii replaces  in  this 
and  the  room  above. 

In  the  third  story  is  a  small  and  elegantly  ornamented  chamber 
in  one  of  the  buttresses,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architectiu-e — 
various  theories  as  to  the  use  to  which  this  room  was  put — 
probably  used  as  a  chapel.  The  three  recesses  in  buttresses  at 
the  summit — extensive  view  obtained  from  summit. 

Conisboro*  is  about  five  miles  from  Doncaster,  and  the 
return  journey  was  made  by  the  7  p.m.  train,  the  boys  reaching 
their  homes  about  7.30. 

Remarks  on  the  Journey. 

Throughout  the  journey  frequent  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  Trees  and  flowers  (many  wild  flowers 
were  in  bloom)  met  with  on  the  way  received  attention. 
Various  specimens  where  brought  home.  On  the  following 
Monday  each  boy  was  required  to  write  out  an  account  of  the 
journey.  These  as  a  whole  were  very  well  done  and  showed  that 
the  boys  had  used  their  faculties  of  observation. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  one  of  these  essf.ys.  The  weather  through- 
out the  whole  journey  was  ideal  an^i  the  country  was  seen  at  its 
best. 

The  bright  faces  of  the  boys  ana  their  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  object  of  the  journey  was  suflicient  reeomp'^nse  lor  all  the 
trouble  1  had  taken.     The  restrr.int  of  school  was  thrown  aside 
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and  conversation  encouraged— though  at  the  same  time  the  boys 
Avere  as  completely  under  control  as  when  in  school. 

The  journey  afforded  a  valuable  opportunity  for  studying 
individual  characteristics. 

Unusual  energ}^  was  displayed  on  all  hands,  and  each  little 
traveller  seemed  to  feel  that  something  real  and  tangible  was 
being  done,  and  that  here  was  an  opportimity  not  only  to  add  to 
his  own  store  of  knowledge  but  also  to  give  practical  demonstra- 
tions of  what  he  already  knew.  One  boy  gave  us  a  description  of 
his  father's  garden  and  explained  why  certain  crops  flourished 
and  others  did  not.  He  touched  on  the  process  of  "  grafibing," 
having  on  one  occasion  seen  his  father  inserting  shoots  into  a 
fruit  tree. 

Excursions  of  this  nature  are,  I  believe,  of  great  educational 
value.  Observation  and  intelligence  are  quickened  and  a  desire 
to  get  to  know  and  discover  for  self  will  manifest  itself  as  the 
result.  The  children  see  things  to  which  previously  they  were 
"  blind."  Interest  is  aroused  ;  Questions  are  asked ;  comparisons 
and  contrasts  are  made — true  education  begins. 

I  may  add  in  conclusion  that  the  total  expense  incurred  was 
under  a  sovereign,  and  was  kindly  defrayed  by  the  Mayor  of 
Doncaster  (Councillor  Birkenshaw),  who  is  chairman  of  the 
School  Committee. 

The  boys  were  not  asked  to  contribute  in  any  way,  though 
several  of  them  came  prepared  to  pay  both  for  tea  and  the  railway 
journey  home. 


SHIEFFiElD 

Course  of  journejr  indicAted  by  dotted  line. 
Doncaster  to  Conisboro*,  5  miles. 

(1.)  Doncaster.  (2.)  Spotboro'. 

(3.)  Levitt  Hag.  (4.)  Conisboro*. 

George  S.  Hydel 
Doncaster  Corporation  Boys'  School. 
November  11th,  1899. 
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Copy  of  Essay  written  by  one  of  the  Boys. 

DoNCASTEB  Corporation  Boys*  School. 

Fred  Elsey.     SUndard  VI.     Age  12. 

School  Journey, 

Route. — Our  school  joumev  was  to  Conisboro'.  We  passed 
by  Balby,  into  Sprotborough,  through  Levitt  Hag  and  the 
Cliffs  to  Conisboro . 

Balby  and  the  Quakers. — As  we  were  passing  Balby,  our 
schoolmaster  told  us  that  George  Fox  (the  founder  of  the 
Quakers)  lived  there,  and  many  times  he  had  been  followed  by  a 
mob  of  peonle  from  Balby  to  Doncaster  for  preaching.     These 

Eeople  would  hoot  at  him,  throw  stones  at  him  and  try  to  insult 
im  in  every  possible  manner.  This  is  the  reason  they 
were  called  Quakers :  Fox  had  been  put  in  court  at  Derby  for 
preaching.  When  his  trial  came  on,  he  looked  around  at  all  the 
people,  wno  were  laughing  and  sneering  at  him,  and  exclaimed, 
"  You  should  all  quake  at  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Ever  after 
that  the  believers  in  his  doctrine  were  called  Quakers. 

The  Valley  of  the  Don. — The  Valley  of  the  Don  is  very 
pretty  now,  but  it  is  nowhere  near  as  beautiful  as  it  was  a  century 
or  two  ago.  We  learn,  by  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  England,  a  beautiful 
forest  stretched  from  Doncaster  to  Sheffield,  and  Robin  Hood 
and  his  men  used  to  roam  about  in  it.  The  river  used  to  be  a 
clear  stream,  not  muddy  in  the  least,  as  the  people  used  to  drink 
the  water.     Now  all  kinds  of  filth  are  poured  into  it. 

Sprotboro*  and  the  Church. — There  are  many  interesting 
things  in  Sprotboro*.  Just  before  entering  the  village  we  saw 
the  Hall.  It  is  a  fine  old  building,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
trees.  When  we  entered  the  village,  the  house  where  Sir  Walter 
Scott  wrote  the  famous  book  "  Ivanhoe  "  was  pointed  out  to  us. 
When  he  was  staying  there  it  was  a  public  nouse  called  the 
"Boat  House,"  but  so  many  people  were  drowned  by  getting 
drunk,  that  it  had  to  be  closed.  Now  it  is  a  private  house. 
Then  we  went  to  the  church.  It  is  not  a  large  place,  but  it  is 
an  old  one,  and  has  many  old  things  still  in  it.  It  was  built 
about  three  hundred  years  a^o.  There  is  an  old  torn  and  tattered 
flag  there,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  Cnisades.  In  the 
south-east  comer  there  are  two  monuments,  one  of  the  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  and  another  of  his  wife.  There  is  also  a  stone  chair 
there,  called  "  The  Chair  of  Refuge."  There  are  only  three  of 
them  in  England  now.  This  was  tne  use  of  them :  When  a  man 
or  woman  had  committed  any  crime,  such  as  nuu-der,  and  they 
knew  someone  was  chasiiig  tnem  for  doing  it,  they  could  go  to 
the  church  and  sit  in  it.  Their  opponent  could  not  do  anything 
to  them  while  they  were  there.  On  the  pulpit  door,  carved  in 
the  wood,  are  a  pack  of  cards  and  a  wine  jii^.  They  are  in 
remembrance  of  Cnrist's  Crucifixion  day,  when  the  soldiers  were 
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playing  cards  and  drinking  wine.  In  the  vestry  there  is  an  old 
chest  with  a  very  heavy  lid,  and  a  kind  of  stretcher,  which  was 
used  to  carry  dead  bodies  to  the  grave. 

Levitt  Hag.  —  Levitt  Hag  consists  of  a  few  houses  and  a 
number  of  limekilns.  The  limekilns  send  off  a  very  disagree- 
able smell,  which  is  carbonic  acid  gas.  Some  people  take  their 
cliildren  and  hold  them  over  the  burning  lime  when  they  have 
the  whooping  cough,  thinking  that  it  will  cure  them,  li  they 
hold  them  too  long  it  will  kill  them. 

The  Cliffs. — The  clift's  are  limestone  rocks.  The  limestone 
that  is  burnt  at  the  kilns  is  got  from  the  cliffs. 

The  Castle. — Conisboro'  Castle  is  an  old  place,  now  in 
ruins.  It  is  very  different  to  what  it  was  a  century  or  two  ago 
when  it  was  occupied.  Some  of  the  outer  walls  liave  fallen  down. 
The  hollow  where  the  moat  has  been  is  still  there,  but  no  water 
is  kept  in  it.  It  is  forty  feet  deep  in  one  place,  and  it  used  to 
hold  ten  feet  of  water.  It  was  bunt  in  1085.  We  do  not  know 
who  built  it,  but  we  know  that  it  was  built  in  two  styles,  the 
Saxon  and  the  Norman.  The  outer  walls  are  nine  feet  thick, 
built  in  the  Saxon  style.  The  walls  of  the  keep  are  fifteen  feet 
thick,  built  in  the  Norman  style.  The  keep  is  a  round  one, 
about  six  yards  in  diameter.  It  is  four  stories  high,  but  the 
fourth  story  has  no  roof  on  ;  it  is  said  Cromwell  blew  it  off.  The 
bottom  floor  used  to  be  dark,  and  when  the  castle  was  besieged 
the  baron  used  to  live  in  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  there  is 
a  dungeon  with  a  well  in  it  which  used  to  supply  the  castle  with 
water.  The  second  floor  was  where  the  Baron  used  to  live  in 
time  of  peace.  On  the  third  floor  there  is  the  finest  room  in  the 
Castle.  It  is  not  known  what  it  was  used  as,  but  probably  it  has 
been  used  as  a  place  of  worship. 

Flowers  anp  Trees.  —  On  our  way  we  saw  many  pretty 
flowers  and  trees.  These  are  some  of  them :  The  wild  convolvulus, 
campion,  scabious,  blackberry,  bramble  flower,  privet,  trefoil, 
coltsfoot,  ragwort,  knapweed,  airiff,  fools*  parsley,  wild  tares, 
beech  tree,  ash  tree,  willow  tree,  elder  tree,  and  many  others. 
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THE  SCHOOL  JOURNEY  (LONDON  TO  GATERHAM. 
ETC.)  MADE  BY  STUDENTS  AT  THE  WEST- 
MINSTER TRAINING  COLLEGE.    1877-1900. 


The  following  journey  was  first  attempted  in  the  year  1877. 
With  one  exception  it  has  been  taken  in  each  of  the  subsequent 
years.  A  brief  account  of  this  "  Journey  "  was  given  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  Subsidiary  Aids  to  Instruction  "  which  I  read  at  the 
Educational  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1884.  The  Queen's 
Scholars  of  Westminster  Training  College,  sixty  in  number 
and  divided  into  two  groups  of  thirty,  are  each  year  conducted 
over  the  journey.  The  main  object  of  the  ramble  is  to  present 
to  these  fiiture  teachers  a  model  upon  which  they  may  base 
similar  journeys.  Teachers  who  have  profited  by  the  exp>erience 
thus  gamed  have  planned  for  themselves  and  have  carried  out 
similar  journeys  over  different  areas  of  England. 

The  following  is  only  an  outline  sketch  of  the  journey.  For 
a  full  account  tlie  rcaaer  is  referred  to  an  illustrated  pamphlet  I 
have  just  published  entitled  **  The  School  Journey  "  (Simpkin). 
The  statements  about  to  be  made  may  be  briefly  arranged 
under  the  following  headings,  viz.,  (1)  Class  Preparation,  (2)  The 
Railway  Journey,  and  (3)  The  Walking  Tour. 

A. — Class  Preparation. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
preparation  of  the  class  before  attempting  the  journey.  All  the 
members  must  be  imbued  with  a  common  aim.  The  desire  to 
observe  and  completely  understand  a  few  well-marked  pheno- 
mena must  be  aroused  before  the  actual  outdoor  effort  is  oegun. 
Otherwise  divided  interests  will  tend  to  weaken  the  field  effort 
and  to  lessen  the  general  educational  eflifect. 
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TIic  ftb.ivc  limp  of  the  route  from  Charing  Cross  to  Tilbiirstow 
Hill  is,  iu  lh(!  first  iiistiiiice,  tlioroiigbly  mastered.  An  ordinary 
Icssoii  in  geography,  in  which  the  succession  of  physical  features 
is  graphically  described,  is  given.  The  map  is  studied  until  it 
can  be  reproduced  from  memory.  The  decree  of  success  with 
whioli  the  stutlcnt  can  rtad  a  map  varies  much.  Some  appear 
to  have  tlic  power  to  priichice  in  their  minds  a  very  good  outhne 
of  the  natural  phenomena— plain,  hill,  ranee,  viuley,  etc. — and 
they  imnie<liately  rc(?oginse  each  feature  in  tne  field  when  it  is 
seen.  This  power  to  recognise  a  striking  natural  feature  in  the 
midst  of  much  variety  of  geographical  detail  gives  great  satis- 
faction to  the  learners.  'Ihey  arc  encouraged  in  tneir  future 
attempts  to  understjind  the  geography  of  a  new  district  Other 
pupils  manifest  le.ss  ability.  The  difference  is  lai^ely  due  to 
I'iirlv  c-vpcriencc.  Those  who  have  lived  in  the  dales  of 
Yor'kshiru  or  Uerbyslnro,  or  in  the  picturesque  scenery  of 
Devon,shiro  and  Cornwall,  are,  as  a  rule,  most  apt.  A  few 
'journeys"  in  everv  school,  properly  phuined  and  conducted, 
help  to  make  this  aifi'eretice  of  auilitj'  less  marked.  The  out- 
door effort  soon  tends  to  make  the  clii.ss-room  study  of  the  map 
much  more  realistic  and  iience  much  more  interesting  and 
profitable. 
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The  plan  of  tlie  district.  Fig.  2.  is  next  presented.  This  plan  is 
drawn  m  different  colours.  The  coloiii-s  used  bear  as  close  a 
re-scmbUnce  as  pos.siblo  to  the  colour  of  tlie  rocks  found  in  each 
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district.  Thus  clay  districts  are  marked  in  blue  chalk ;  gravel 
in  pale  brown  ;  chalk  in  yellow,  etc.  When  this  plan  has  been 
carefully  constructed  and  the  rocks  indicated  have  been  identified 
by  means  of  specimens  taken  from  the  school  museum,  the 
pupils  are  asked  to  compare  the  map  with  the  plan.  The 
following  general  truths  become  at  once  apparent,  viz. : — 

(a)  That  variation  in  surface  contour  is  usually  accompanied 
by  variation  in  rock  structure.  For  example,  th©  three  hill 
ranees  marked  on  the  map  are  connected  directly  with  changes 
in  the  rock  structures  of  these  respective  ranges,  e.g.,  the  hills 
beyond  Croydon  with  the  appearance  of  the  Tertiary  sands  and 
gravels  ;  the  North  Downs  with  the  chalk  rocks ;  and  the  ranges 
at  Tilburstow  with  an  appearance  from  beneath  the  gault  clay  of 
the  sands  and  sandstones  of  the  Hythe  beds. 

(6)  That  some  rocks  tend  to  weather  into  flat  districts,  whilst 
other  rocks  wh^  they  spread  over  the  surface  become  gently 
curved.  For  example,  all  clay  areas  tend  to  become  flat,  whilst 
limestone  and  sandstone  districts  become  undulating  and  hilly 
respectively. 

(c)  That  strikingly  undulating  and  picturesque  areas  (as  at 
the  village  of  Caterham)  derive  their  variety  of  outline  from 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  variety  of  rock  structure  in  close 

proximity. 

The  cnalk  hills  near  Caterham  village  are  capped  by  the 
gravels  and  sands  of  the  Croydon  area.  The  tops  are  thus  pre- 
served whilst  only  the  sides  arc  subject  to  weathering.  Thus 
steeper  hills  are  tne  result. 

Tne  above  comparison  of  "  plan  "  with  "  map  "  brings  out  the 
truth  that  geographical  detail  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood 
by  means  of  a  slight  acquaintanceship  with  the  geological 
structure  of  the  district.  This  knowledge  need  not  be  very 
profound,  but,  so  far  as  it  ^oes,  it  must  be  correct.  The 
material  for  the  necessary  geological  knowledge  Is  to  be  found 
in  the  "  Memoirs "  published  by  the  Geological  Society  of 
England,  and  a  fairly  full  summary,  written  in  a  popular  style 
and  fully  illustrated,  is  to  be  found  in  Professor  Ramsay's 
Book  entitled  "  The  Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  Great 
BriUiin." 

Vertical  Heetions  and  Plans. — With  a  class  of  fairly  intelligent 
pupils  and  a  district  of  regular  and  simple  geological  structure 
a  successful  attempt  may  be  made  to  find  reasons  for  the 
changes  of  rock  material  indicated  in  the  map  and  plan  just 
described. 
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A  glance  at  the  section,  Fig.  3,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  basin-like 
arrangement  of  the  strata  beneath  London.  If  the  upper  line  of 
this  section  be  followed  from  the  Thames  to  the  Nortn  Downs  at 
Caterham  the  same  succession  of  rocks  as  those  on  the  plan, 
Fig.  2,  will  be  passed  over.  And,  if  this  upper  line  be  followed 
until  Tilburstow  Hill  is  reached,  a  fiu-ther  series  of  rocks  come 
under  notice,  viz.,  (1)  the  ereensand,  (2)  the  gault  (cla}r),  (3)  the 
Folkestone  sand,  and  (4)  tne  Hythe  beds.  The  examination  of 
this  section  enables  the  pupil  not  only  to  determine  the  order 
in  which  each  structure  of  fresh  rock  material  comes  into  view,  it 
also  enables  him  to  recognise  the  still  more  important  truth,  viz., 
that  the  entire  series  of  different  strata  which  appear  on  the 
surface  and  which  give  variety  and  beauty  to  tne  southern 
surroundings  of  London,  are  entirely  due  to  the  bending  of  the 
strata  beneath  and  near  London  into  this  basin  shape.  Were 
the  strata  horizontal,  with,  for  instance,  the  London  clay  as  the 
uppermost  member  of  the  series,  the  siutface  aspect  would 
resemble  (throughout  the  entire  area)  that  of  the  flat  district 
between  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Croydon. 

As  it  is  intended  to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  during  the 
actual  tour  in  explanation  of  geographical  features  of  neigh- 
bouring and  more  distant  districts,  a  further  section.  Fig.  4,  is 
now  examined.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  connection  that 
existed  ages  ago  between  the  strata  followed  in  the  previous 
section  with  the  same  set  of  strata  now  found  thirty  miles  to  the 
south  in  immediate  connection  with  the  South  Downs.  An 
attempt  is  made,  in  imagination,  to  bridge  over  the  old  Wealden 
area  by  replacing  the  strata  which  have  disappeared  in  conse- 
quence of  long  ages  of  weatheiing.  It  is  now  recognised  that  in 
the  distant  past  there  were  not  two  ranges  of  chalk  downs.  One 
range  much  higher  than  either  of  the  present  Downs  then 
existed.  A  very  puzzling  geographical  phenomenon  (viz.,  that 
of  the  flow  of  the  Mole  and  Med  way  through  the  North  Downs, 
and  that  of  the  Arun  and  Ouse  through  the  South  Downs)  can 
be  accounted  for  by  means  of  tho  knowledge  which  the  section 
illustrates.  This  phenomenon  will  be  mentioiied  and  explained 
in  the  field. 
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The  three  well -sections  here  shown  should  be  noted.  Thev 
prove  the  existence,  beneath  London,  of  the  different  strata,  and 
one  (that  at  Caterham)  shows  the  presence  on  the  top  of  the 
chalk  of  over  80  feet  of  sands  and  gravel.  This  latter  fact 
accounts  for  the  preservation  of  the  hill-tops  round  that 
beautifully  picturesque  locality. 

The  pupils  who  nave  thoroughly  mastereil  those  maps  and 
sections  will  be  able  to  iniderstand  the  instruction  subse- 
quently given  in  the  tield.  Without  this  preliminary  instruction, 
surface  appearances  may  be  noted,  the  variety  and  charm  of 
the  scenery  may  be  enjoyed,  but  the  deeper  meaning,  i.e.,  the 
causes  giving  rise  to  the  observed  geographical  phenomena, 
cannot  be  understood. 


B. — The  Journey  by  Rail. 

From  Charing  Cross  to  Caterham  the  journey  is  by  South- 
Eastem  Railway.  This  portion  of  the  excursion  may  be  made 
of  considerable  educational  value  if  the  pupils  have  been 
prepared  as  suggested  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  will  be 
necessary,  furthermore,  to  provide  each  scholar  with  the  maps 
and  sections  already  made  tamiliar,  together  with  an  abstract  of 
the  main  features  to  be  observed  along  the  route. 

This  abstract  should  be  somewhat  as  follows : — 

From  Charing  Cross  to  New  Cross : — 

(a)  Notice  the  low  and  almost  monotonous  level  of  the 
country,  the  railway  running  almost  continuously  over  arches 
above  the  level  of  the  houses. 

(6)  Observe  the  shipping  on  the  Thames  and  in  the  Docks 
apparently  at  a  higher  level  than  the  houses. 

(c)  Where  possible  catch  a  view  of  the  soil  and  notice  its  dark 
ricn  colour. 

(d)  From  (6)  and  (c)  infer  that  before  the  Thames  ^v-as 
embanked  it  would  overflow  these  low-lying  districts. 

(e)  Connect  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  with  garden  produce 
for  the  supply  of  the  town  markets. 

A  passing  reference  suffices  to  connect  the  embankments  with 
the  Dutchmen  who  undertook  the  work.  An  association  may  at 
the  same  time  be  made  with  similar  districts  in  Holland  ana  in 
our  own  Fen  country. 

From  New  Cross  to  Croydon : — 

(a)  Observe  the  change  in  the  level  of  the  country  as  indicated 
by  the  railway  enclosed  between  embankments. 

(6)  Notice  the  width  of  the  cutting  on  either  side,  as  at  Honor 
Oak  Park  Station. 

(c)  Connect  this  width  with  the  tendency  to  slip,  observed 
whenever  cuttings  are  made  in  clay. 
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(d)  Observe  the  efforts  of  the  railway  companies  to  prevent  the 
clay  filling  in  the  cutting— by  walls  and  trenches  filled  with  chalk. 

(e)  If  the  clay  be  left  without  these  protecting  walls  the 
railway  cuttings  would  fill  up.  The  tendency  of  clay  areas  to 
become  level  and  plain-like  is  thus  illustrated. 

(/)  After  leaving  Forest  Hill  the  district  through  Norwood 
Junction  to  Croydon  displays  a  distinct  and  very  extensive  clav 
plain. 

From  Croydon  to  Caterham : — 

(a)  Notice  the  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  country 
inimediatelv  after  leaving  New  Croydon — from  flat  to  hilly,  the 
railway  embankments  becoming  almost  vertical. 

(6)  Catch  a  view  of  the  gravel  quarry  on  the  right,  and  the 
patches  of  almost  pure  white  sand  along  the  embankment  on 
the  left. 

.  (t?)  After  leaving  South  Croydon,  look  backwards  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  railway  and  see  the  beautifuUv  wooded  and  steep 
gravel-topped  hills  of  Addington  and  Shirley.  These  nuist  be 
connected  with  the  change  from  clay  on  the  north  of  Croydon  to 
the  sand  and  gravel  on  the  surface  south  of  Croydon. 

(d)  From  South  Croydon  to  Caterham  the  country  again 
changes  its  surface  aspect.  No  steep  hills,  no  level  plains — the 
entire  country  becoming  gently  undulating.  Look  into  the  fields 
and  try,  if  possible,  to  find  a  square  yard  of  perfectly  level  land. 

The  above  enumeration  of  things  to  be  noted,  arranged  some- 
what in  tabular  form  and  unaccompanied  by  views  or  diagrams, 
may  strike  the  reader  as  little  likely  to  impress  the  young 
traveller.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  carefully 
prepared  pupil  has  already  in  his  class-room  exercise  formed  a 
senes  of  pictures  of  the  country  to  be  passed  over.  These 
pictures  are  purely  mental,  being  arrived  at  mainly  by  processes 
of  imaginative  effort.  The  interest  with  which  tlie  pupil  com- 
pares his  mental  images  with  the  observed  facts  is  very  striking. 
Whilst  passing  over  the  housetops  towards  New  Cross  he 
manifests  impatience  at  the  delay  in  arriving  at  the  slipping  clay. 
He  is  particularly  impressed  when  a  recent  landslip  shows  how 
determined  the  clayey  rock  is  to  undo  the  work  of  the  railway 
contractor.  When  tne  hills  beyond  Croydon  are  reached  his 
delight  at  seeing  the  well-wooded  sand  and  gravel  slopes  is 
intensified  by  his  effort  to  connect  these  with  similar  sands  and 
gravels  more  than  twenty  miles  away  on  the  north  of 
London.  When,  furthermore,  he  turns  to  his  sections  anil 
realises  the  truth  that  the  sands  and  gravel  rest  everywhere 
beneath  the  streets  and  houses  of  London  and  are  only  hid  from 
view  by  the  thick  covering  of  London  Clay,  his  pleasure  at  seeing 
these  surface  representations  of  widely  extended  rocks  is  marked. 
The  open  breez}'  down  between  Croydon  and  Caterham  affords  a 
sufficient  contrast  with  both  districts  over  which  he  has  pre 
viously  travelled  to  awaken  interest  and  maintain  it. 

The  contrast  between  the  attitude  of  pupils  thoroughly 
prepared  for  the  journey  by  class-room  instruction  and  a  )M*rty 
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of  youths  travelling  on  an  ordinary  school-treat  or  excursion 
with  no  preliminary  instruction  is  most  marked.  Even  an 
ordinary  map  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  youth  when  taking  a 
railway  journey  adds  materially  to  the  interest  he  takes  in  the 
country  over  which  he  travels.  When,  however,  a  youth  is  so 
instructed  that  he  is  able  to  anticipate  the  aspect  of  the  country 
before  it  comes  actually  into  view,  and  when,  furthermore,  he 
has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  how  nearly  his  imaged  picture 
corresponds  with  the  original,  a  fresh  and  very  inspiring  interest 
is  awakened.  This  interest  does  not  exhaust  itself  in  the 
pleasure  of  the  school  journey.  His  after  reading  of  geography 
and  of  travel  becomes  much  more  real,  and  the  conhdence  he 
feels  in  the  imaginative  effort  accompanying  his  reading  is  a 
decided  gain. 

C. — The  Walking  Tour. 

The  walking  tour  completes  the  school  journey.  It  may  be 
suggested  that  instead  of  completing  the  journey  the  walking 
tour  ought  to  begin  it,  and  that  class-room  explanation  should 
follow.  This  latter  plan  appears  well  in  theory.  In  practice, 
however,  it  is  found  tnat  natural  phenomena,  as  these  are  viewed 
in  the  lield,  are  so  varied  and  complex,  and  their  arrangement  is 
on  so  vast  a  scale,  that  the  observer  is  in  great  danger  of 
becoming  either  bewildered  or  disheartened.  If  a  group  of 
scholars,  naving  no  previous  instruction,  be  taken  to  the  top  of  the 
South  Hill  overlooking  the  village  of  Caterham,  they  will  view 
the  landscape  before  them  with  intense  delight.  "  Grand,  isn't 
it?"  says  one  "  Nothing  liner  out  of  Derbyshire,"  says  another. 
Such  expressions  as  these  will  be  repeated  m  various  forms,  but, 
beyond  these  little  speeches,  very  little  will  be  heard.  The 
pleasure  felt  in  allowing  the  eye  to  rest  upon  a  varied  surface  out- 
line of  great  expanse,  upon  hills  wooded  to  their  summits,  and 
upon  dales  mantled  in  richest  verdure,  is  all-sufficing.  The 
pupils*  language  betrays  their  Siitisfaction.  They  resent  rather 
than  desire  the  teachers  instruction.  How  different  the 
behaviour  of  youths  who  have  brought  with  them  the  knowledge 
detailed  m  previous  paragraphs  !  They  rest  for  a  few  moments 
on  the  hill-side  ana  quietly  enjoy  the  panorama  before  them. 
They  are  not  content,  however,  with  simply  seeing  and  enjoying. 
"  Why  this  change  from  the  flat  aspect  near  Norwood  ana  the 
regular  undulations  of  the  grass  covered  '  downs  '  ?  "  is  the  first 
enquiry.  In  reply,  the  teacher  points  to  a  high  shaft  on  the  top 
of  the  opposite  hill.  Tmniediatelv  below  is  the  boring  of  an 
artesian  well  which  supplies  the  valley  with  water.  The  plan  of 
the  boring  (Fig.  5)  is  examined.  It  is  there  shown  that  over 
80  feet  of  sands  and  gravels  cap  the  summit.  The  hill  on  which 
they  rest  has  a  similar  gravel  top.  The  surrounding  hills  are  all 
similarly  capiped.  It  is  now  the  teacher's  turn  to  ask  a  question. 
It  takes  the  toUowing  form  :  "  You  remember  the  hills  you  saw 
at  South  Croydon.  They  were  formed  of  sand  and  gravel.  The 
gravel  prevented  the  tops  of  those  hills  being  washecf  away.    The 
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same  sand  and  gravel  are  found  on  the  tops  of  all  the  surrounding 
hills.  What  is  the  cause,  think  you,  of  these  hill-tops  being  pre- 
served whilst  their  sides  are  worn  into  the  deep  valleys  you  see 
before  you  ?  "  The  scholars  have  little  difficulty  now  in  connect- 
ing the  height  of  the  hills,  the  steep  slopes  into  the  valleys,  and 
the  heavily  timbered  summits  of  the  hill-tops,  with  the  presence 
there  of  the  sand  and  gravel.  The  association  of  variety  of  rock 
structure  with  the  variety  in  slope  is  now  firmly  made  by  the 
class.  It  will  prove  a  principle  capable  of  application  in  almost 
every  locality  they  may  visit.  If  asked  to  enumerate  other  hill 
structures  near  London  the  same  truth  is  illustrated. 

One  mentions  "  Hampstead  Heath."  "  Yes,"  says  the  teacher, 
"the  top  of  the  hill  at  Hampstead  is  protected  by  a  sandy 
deposit  called  the  Bagshot  beds. ' 

Another  pupil  suggests  "  Beddington."  Here  again  an  outlier 
of  sand  is  the  cause,  but  the  sand  in  this  case  is  tnat  which  the 
scholars  saw  in  the  cutting  near  Croydon,  viz.,  the  Thanet  Sand. 

A  third  suggests  "  Shooter's  Hill."  Again  a  gravel  outlier  rests 
on  the  top  ana  prevents  the  hill  being  worn  down. 

Lastly,  a  pupil  suggests  the  high  land  ot  Clapham,  Wandsworth, 
and  Wimbledon  Commons.  In  each  case,  it  is  stated  that  the 
level  of  the  Common  has  been  preserved  by  a  gravel  deposit — 
the  gravel  on  the  Commons  being  a  deposit  of  tne  river  when  it 
flowed  at  a  much  higher  level. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  matter  now  being  taught  does  not 
come  in  the  journey,  and  that  other  matter  immediately  under 
the  eye  of  the  scholar  is  being  overlooked.  Just  so.  The  skill 
of  the  teacher  is  best  shown  in  fixing  the  attention  of  his  class 
mainly  upon  those  features  in  the  journey  capable  of  widespread 
application.  Scholars  rambling  unguided  may  observe  more 
detached  matter  than  those  who  are  under  skilled  direction. 
The  former,  however,  gain  less  knowledge  than  the  latter. 
Isolated  and  detached  facts  are  almost  valueless.  A  few  truths 
strikingly  illustrated,  and  capable  of  wide  application,  should 
be  taught  in  every  jommey. 

The  Joiuniey  over  the  Chalk  Doiims  and  its  Lessons. — 
The  journey  for  the  next  mile  is  over  the  chalky  Downs. 
The  gentle  undulations  of  these  treeless  areas  at  once  strike  the 
attention.  This  feature  is  impressed  by  the  contrast  made  with 
the  scenery  at  Caterham  (distinctly  nilly),  at  South  Croydon 
(hilly),  and  at  Norwood  Junction  (flat).  Asked  whether  they 
have  S"en  similar  surface  areas  in  other  districts,  the  pupils  are 
ready  with  abundant  replies.  Brighton,  near  tlu?  Dyke  and  race- 
course ;  Ka^stbourne,  near  Beachy  Head  ;  Margate  and  Ramsgate, 
near  the  North  Foreland ;  Dover,  at  Shakespeare  s  Cliff,  answer 
different  scholars  in  turn.  They  are  ready,  furthei*more,  to 
remind  the  teacher  that  in  all  c^ses  the  appearance  is  associated 
with  the  chalk  subsoil.  The  teacher  now  takes  the  scholars 
further  afield  and  tells  them  that  Salisburv  Plain  in  the  south  is 
in  appearance  like  the  view  before  them ;  that  the  Downs  finely 
developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hunstanton  and  spread  over 
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the  North  of  Norfolk,  are  also  of  the  same  sui'face  aspect ;  and 
that  the  Lincohishire  and  Yorkshire  Wolds  present  the  same 
appearance,  and  for  the  same  reason.  A  stretch  of  imagination 
auled  bv  a  diai'rammatic  sketch  enables  the  class  to  realise  the 
appearance  of  the  mountain  masses  fonning  the  great  axis  of  the 
SIX  Northern  Counties.  They  arc  told  that  the  highest  portions 
of  the  extended  range  are  a  limestone  somewhat  harder  than 
the  chalk.  The  likeness,  however,  between  the  surface  outline 
of  the  Downs  and  Wolds  in  the  south  and  east  of  England  and 
that  of  the  Pennine  slopes  is  very  marked.  The  wider  general 
truth  is  now  within  reach  of  the  class,  viz.,  that  Limeatone  arexis 
weather  so  as  to  present  a  more  or  l^ess  monotmiausly  curved 
surface  outline. 

Before  leaving  the  Downs  a  further  and  closer  association 
existinof  between  the  above-mentioned  Downs  and  Wolds  is 
attempted.  Hitherto  the  association  has  been  twofold,  viz.,  that 
of  surface  outline  and  that  of  composition.  An  attempt  (and 
with  fairly  intelligent  scholars  a  successful  one)  is  now  made 
to  show  that  the  series  of  Downs  and  Wolds  have  a  common 
origin.     A  brief  statement  must  suffice  to  show  how  this  is  done. 

(1)  The  Sections  (Figs.  3  and  4)  are  again  examined,  as  are 
the  well-borings  (Fig.  5).  The  well-boring  afford  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  extension,  in  basin  shape,  ot  the  chalk  beneath 
London. 

(2)  The  chalk  hills  between  Barnet  and  Hitchin  (Middlesex 
Heights)  are  now  seen  to  belong  to  the  same  hill  matter  as  the 
Down  on  which  the  observer  stands.  Thus  the  two  hill  ranges 
nearest  to  London  (separated  when  treated  as  merely  facts  in 
geography)  are  seen  to  be  identical  in  origin. 

(3)  The  Hills  in  the  North  are  now  traced  on  maps  through 
the  East  Anglian  Heights  to  Hunstanton.  Tliey  are  there 
shown  to  form  a  basin  beneath  the  Wash  exactly  like  that 
beneath  London.  They  reappear  in  Lincolnshire  anS  Yorkshire 
as  the  Wolds. 

So  far  the  scholar  is  able  to  connect  in  origin  such  widely 
separated  geographical  facts  as  the  North  Downs,  the  Chiltem 
Hills,  the  East  Anglian  Heights,  and  the  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire Wolds.  A  similarly  close  association  may  also  be  made 
between  the  terminating  promontories  of  these  hill  ranges,  viz., 
Flamborough  Head,  Hunstanton  Cliff*,  and  the  North  Foreland. 

(4)  Looking  southward  from  the  highest  point  of  the  journey, 
viz.,  from  Tilburstow  Hill,  the  pupil  may  (on  a  very  clear  day) 
descry  the  rounded  outline  of  the  South  Downs.  By  reference 
to  Fw.  4,  he  builds  up  the  great  dome  of  chalky  matter  which 
once  bridged  over  the  distance  between  the  present  North  and 
South  Downs.  When,  by  an  effort  of  imagination,  aided  by 
diagram,  the  pupil  builds  afresh  the  one  great  ridge  (dome)  of 
chalk  connecting  the  North  and  South  Downs,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  explain  the  peculiar  action  of  the  rivers  whir*h  now  appear  to 
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break  through  these  chalk  ranges.  They  are  simply  continuing 
to  flow  in  their  old  ravines  made  ages  ago  when  their  sources 
were  at  a  higher  level  and  at  the  summit  of  the  dome-like  ridge 
which  the  streams  have  done  their  best  to  destroy. 

(5)  Another  basin  curve  of  the  chalk  beneath  Hampshire 
and  the  Northern  portion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  connects  the 
chalk  range  which  crossos  the  island  from  Culver  Cliff  to  the 
Needles  with  the  South  Downs. 

The  above  associations  enable  the  scholar  to  make  the  most 
fruitful  connections  between  all  the  most  prominent  geographical 
features  in  the  entire  South  Eastern  and  Eastern  Counties  of 
England.  This  district  includes  the  area  east  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Portland  Bill  to  Flamborough  Head. 

The  Journey  frovi  the  Downs  to  Tilbarstoiv. — Four  different 
rock  strata  are  crossed,  and  each  yields  its  distinct  effect  on  the 
surface  outline. 

i.  The  small  undulation  of  greensand  rests  at  the  foot  of  the 
Downs. 

ii.  The  gault  clav  affords  a  walk  of  nearly  a  mile  over 
an  almost  perfectly  level  but  very  fertile  district. 

iii.  The  Folkestone  and  Hvthe  sands  with  their  iron  bands  and 
flinty  chert  resist  weathering.  A  steady  but  continuous  climb 
brings  the  pupils  to  the  top  of  Tilburstow  Hill,  from  whence  they 
overlook  the  Weald,  the  Wealden  Heights,  and  the  South  Downs. 

In  each  of  the  above-named  areas  the  pupils  are  encouraged 
to  connect  what  is  observed  with  its  cause,  and  they  are  further- 
more induced  to  apply  the  first-hand  knowledge  they  acquire  in 
explaining  phenomena  in  other  areas  where  similar  conditions  are 
found.     Space  does  not  permit  a  fuller  statement  in  this  paper. 

The  above  is  an  account  of  work  done  for  English  teachers  in 
English  schools.  As  both  aim  and  plan  oi  the  "journey " 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  material  presented  by 
any  chosen  locality,  it  may  be  that  an  account  of  home  rambles 
may  prove  of  greater  service  than  accounts  of  similar  work  done 
abroad.  It  remains  for  me  to  add  that  I  have  little  regard  for 
school  rambles  which  do  not  demand  considerable  concentration 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  A  pleasant  outing  is  not 
sufficient.  The  annual  School  Excursion  is  for  pleasure  chiefly, 
the  School  Journey  must  be  a  serious  though  pleasant  form  of 
intellectual  effort. 

In  the  Departmental  Blue  Book  of  1898-9,  Sir  H.  Evelyn 
Oakeley  reported  as  follows : — 

"  The  study  of  geography  at  this  College  (Westminster)  hiis 
for  twenty  years  been  supplemented  by  a  '  School  Journey  *  from 
Croydon  to  Godstone,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Master  of 
Method  (Mr.  Cowhani).  Before  it,  maps  and  plans  of  the  dis- 
trict are  drawn,  an  1  the  general  arrangement  of  the  geological 
formations  is  studied,  viz.,  the  flat  clay  district  of  Norwood,  the  . 
undulating  chalk  areas   beyond  Croydon,  and  the  picturesque 
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district  of  Caterham,  due  to  the  presence  of  sands  and  gravels  in 
the  midst  of  and  upon  the  chalk.  The  value  of  thus  connecting 
the  facts  of  geography  with  their  causes,  and  of  exercising  judg- 
ment and  reason  in  place  of  a  mere  remembrance  of  names,  is 
obvious.  This  is  the  best  way  to  teach  geography,  and  I  am 
glad  to  learn  that  some  teachers  who  have  been  at  Westminster 
have  taken  groups  of  their  scholars  in  a  similar  manner." 

Summary  of  Advantages  of  the  "  School  Journey." 

(1)  Accurate  first-hand  knowledge  of  a  given  limited  and 
readily  accessible  area  is  gained.  This  first-hand  knowledge — 
full,  accurate,  and  permanent — ogives  a  possession  of  high  value 
for  purposes  of  gaming  clear  notions  of  districts  which  cannot 
be  similarly  \isited. 

( 2)  The  power  to  observe  is  quickened,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
ability  to  concentrate  effort  upon  a  few  well-defined  objects  in 
the  midst  of  great  profusion  and  variety  of  material  is  gradually 
acquired. 

(3)  A  few  truths,  strikingly  illustrated  and  capable  of  wide 
application,  are  established  in  every  journey.  The  accumulation 
of  many  isolated  facts  is  avoided. 

(4)  The  power  to  apply  knowledge  in  possession  to  the 
acquisition  of  further  knowledge  provides  both  a  means  and  a 
stimulus  for  the  exercise  of  self-eftbrt. 

(5)  Besides  being  of  direct  service  in  the  acqiiisition  of  reliable 
knowledge,  the  participation  in  a  few  "  School  Journeys  "  enables 
the  pupil  to  use  his  after-school  rambles  and  excursions  ration- 
ally, and  with  pleasure  to  himself  and  others. 

(6)  In  some  accounts  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  limit 
participation  in  the  "School  Journey"  to  those  deserving  of 
prize  or  distinction.  No  such  limit  is  advised  here.  Frequently 
the  dull  and  indifferent  boy  in  school  and  bookwork  proves  botn 
active  and  interested  in  the  outdoor  effort.  This  activity  aroused 
by  the  outdoor  exercise  reacts  upon  the  scholar's  effort  in  the 
school. 

(7)  Lastly,  the  social  and  aesthetic  advantages  are  not  over- 
looked. A  love  of  nature  is  engendered.  Teacher  and  scholar 
display  mutual  sympathy  and  regard.  School  work  is  intellec- 
tually benefited  and  school  life  is  morally  elevated. 

I  should  like,  in  conclusion,  to  state  that  whilst  over  a  thousand 
English  teachers  and  some  Principals  and  Tutors  of  Training 
Colleges  and  School  Inspectors  have  accompanied  me  over  the 
above  ramble,  I  have  nad  no  associates  who  have  taken  an 
interest  in  the  Journey  deeper  than  that  which  was  shown  by  a 
party  of  Evening  Class  Students,  many  of  whom  were  worlong 
men. 

Joseph  H.  Cowham. 
Westminster  Training  College, 
London,  S.W. 
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Goethe  has  embodied  his  views  on  education  in  his  Wilhelm 
Meister.  In  it  culture  is  set  forth  as  the  full  and  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  powers  of  body,  mind,  and  heart,  not  only 
in  preparation  for,  but  also  in  the  actual  performance  of,  the 
work  of  life.  As  the  late  Sir  John  Seeley  has  forcibly  pointed  out,* 
the  idea  which  pervades  the  book  is  that  the  life  of  a  man  is 
itself  the  highest  work  of  art.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
secret  of  Goethe's  ovm  activity.  Life  itself  is  worth  living  and 
worth  any  amount  of  effort  and  study  to  enlarge  and  refine,  to 
elevate  and  bring  to  perfection. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  choice  of  a  man's  lifework  is 
everything  to  him.  It  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  call  forth 
all  his  besl  powers.  It  should,  in  itself  as  well  as  in  its  results, 
be  a  joy  and  a  deUght  to  him.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
importance  that  in  his  early  training  there  should  be  means  for 
ascertaining  the  main  bent  of  a  youth's  nature  and  his  special 
capacity.  It  should  deal  with  all  his  faculties,  it  should  awaken 
every  side  of  his  character,  and  afford  room  for  the  growth  of 
what  is  most  peculiarly  his  own. 

A  scheme  of  education,  which  will  provide  this  training,  is 
sketched  by  Goethe.  It  is  an  imaginary  one;  he  is  bound  by  no 
limits  of  space,  material  or  finance.  It  is  not  a  school,  or  college, 
but  a  province,  devoted  to  education.  His  description  begins 
thus :  "  At  the  very  entrance  they  found  themselves  in  a  district 
of  extreme  fertility ;  in  its  soft  knolls,  favourable  to  crops ;  in  its 
higher  hills,  to  sheep  husbandry ;  in  its  wide  bottoms,  to  grazing. 
Harvest  was  near  at  hand,  and  all  was  in  the  richest  luxuriance ; 
yet  what  most  surprised  our  travellers  was  that  they  observed 
neither  men  nor  women,  but  in  all  quarters  boys  and  youths, 
engaged  in  preparing  for  a  happy  harvest,  nay  already  making 
arrangements  for  a  merry  harvest  home."  We  have  hints  that 
room  was  found  in  this  spacious  region  not  only  for  the  various 
processes  of  agriculture,  out  for  the  training  of  wild  colts — the 
arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  and  the  trades  akin  to  them — 
mechanism  and  mining — while  with  these  practical  occupations 
was  combined  che  study  of  languages,  poetry,  and  music. 

Carlyle,  in  his  Rectorial  address  at  Edinburgh,  referring  to  this, 
as  he  calls  it,  "  Glorious,  far  glancing  specimen  of  a  non- vocal,  or 
only  partially  vocal,  kind  of  school,"  wnich  Goethe  has  sketched 

•  "Goethe,  reviewed  after  60  years,"  by  J.  R.  Seeley,  LittD.    ChajK  viii 
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says :  *  Very  wise  and  beautiful  it  \^,  It  gives  one  an  idea 
that  something  greatly  better  is  possible  for  man  in  the  world. 
I  confess  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  shadow  of  what  will  come,  unless 
the  world  is  to  come  to  a  conclusion  that  is  perfectly  frightful ; 
some  kind  of  scheme  of  education  like  that,  presided  over  by  the 
wisest  and  most  sacred  men  that  can  be  got  in  the  world,  and 
watching  from  a  distance — a  training  in  practicality  at  every 
turn ;  no  speech  in  it  except  that  speech  that  is  to  be  followed 
by  action,  for  that  ought  to  be  the  rule  as  nearly  as  possible 
among  them." 

This  ideal  of  Goethe's,  which  so  captivated  Carlyle,  may  be  of 
some  service  to  us  now,  when  on  all  sides  eftbrts  are  being  made 
to  revolutionise  education  in  the  direction  of  practicality. 

Its  main  feature  is  the  wide  and  varied  scope  it  gives  to 
the  activity  of  the  pupils — as  wide  and  varied  almost  as 
life  itself.  This  is  gained  for  it  chiefly  by  its  having  an  agricul- 
tural basis.  For  agriculture  is,  after  all,  the  most  natural  and 
original  form  of  human  activity,  and,  in  the  multiplicity  ot  its 
pursuits,  an  endless  variety  is  found,  and  all  other  human 
occupations  are  in  close  touch  with  it.  It  seems  strange  that 
this  should  have  been  so  long  forgotten,  and  that  the  life  of  our 
schools  should  have  been  so  completely  divorced  from  the  land, 
and  that  the  experiences  of  boyhood,  except  in  the  playground 
and  in  holiday  time,  should  have  been  cut  off  from  the  coimtless 
ministrations  of  Nature,  which  throng  the  garden  and  the  field, 
but  are  left  behind  at  the  door  of  the  schoolroom. 

An  agricultural  environment  is  thus  the  essential  of  Goethe's 
scheme.  It  alone  c^n  afford  scope  for  the  free  development  of 
all  a  boy's  powers,  and  thus  give  opportunity  for  the  discovery, 
bv  himself  and  his  teachers,  of  the  true  bent  of  his  nature.  If, 
therefore,  we  were  to  take  Goethe  as  our  guide,  we  would,  in  the 
interests  of  the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  as  a  whole — 
not  only  of  that  part  of  it  who  are  going  to  be  farmers — 
endeavour  to  set  uj)  a  large  agricultural  school,  giving  room  for 
that  complete  training  of  body  and  mind,  in  natural  grooves  and 
by  natural  methods,  which  he  so  strongly  insists  on. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  large  number  of  the  youth  of  this 
country  who  are  from  their  earliest  years  markecl  out  by  their 
parentage,  their  early  tastes,  and  the  whole  drift  of  things  around 
them,  to  be  farmers.  I  will  not  now  speak  of  the  children  of 
farm  labourers,  whose  present  training  and  future  lot  undoubt- 
edly deserve  the  gravest  and  tendc^rest  consideration.  They 
form  the  rank  and  file  in  the  great  agricultural  army,  who  domi- 
nate nature  for  us  and  bring  back,  as  the  spoils  of  their  warfare, 
food  and  raiment  for  us  all.  I  speak  rather  of  those  who  are  to 
be  their  officers — those  young  farmers  under  whose  orders  they 
are  to  fight  the  battle,  and  upon  whom  success  or  failure  in  the 
struggle  will  to  a  great  extent  depend.  From  a  long  experience 
I  can  say  that,  at  present,  these  form  one  of  the  worst  educated 
classes  in  the  community.  The  children  of  labourers  have  now 
to  attend  Elementary  Schools,  and  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the 
Education  Act  are  enforced  in  their  case  to  prevent  any  breach 
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of  the  law,  bu^  farjiiers  froqnently  (Jo  not  like  to  send  their  sons 
to  the  Elementary  School.  They  sometimes  hire  a  governess, 
who  is  generally  without  any  recognised  qualification  for  teaching, 
and  a  great  part  of  whose  time  is  occupied  in  giving  assistance 
in  multifarious  ways  to  the  farmer's  wife.  They  sometimes  send 
their  boys  for  a  year  or  two,  or,  perhaps,  for  a  term  or  two,  to  the 
nearest  secondary  school,  and  thus  evade  the  law,  which,  indeed, 
they  themselves,  as  members  of  School  Boards,  may  have  to 
administer.  If  a  bov  comes  to  the  best  school  in  the  world  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  as  ignorant  as  a  well-taught  child  of  seven,  it 
is  not  ])ossible  to  make  him  more  proficient  bv  the  age  of  fifteen 
than  most  boys  are  at  nine.  It  follows  from  this  that  the 
lads  return  to  their  fathers'  farms  almost  wholly  uneducated. 
In  a  few  years  the  complicated  business  of  the  ^farm  passes 
into  their  hands ;  and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  thai,  in  spite 
of  diligence,  energy,  and  honest  effort,  their  total  want  of 
mental  training  and  mental  resource  should  lead  to  a  weari- 
some struggle  with  difficulties  they  cannot  estimate,  and 
therefore  cannot  grapple  with,  and  to  which  they  ultimately 
succumb  ?  There  are,  of  course,  numerous  and  brilliant  excep- 
tions to  this  ride,  and  these  it  is  as  important  to  notice,  for,  m 
spite  of  bad  times  and  losses  and  low  prices,  the  men  who  have 
been  fairly  educated  are  generally  those  that  weather  the  storm, 
and  if  not  in  one  way  then  in  another,  manage  to  make  the  two 
ends  meet. 

At  the  present  moment,  in  the  minds  of  County  Councillors 
throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  an  uneasy  sense 
of  responsibility.  A  great  duty  has*  been  laid  by  the  nation 
upon  tiieir  shoulders — that  of  spending  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  the  best  possible  way  for  the  advancement  of  what  is  called 
"  technical "  education.  One  of  the  largest  industries  in  the 
kingdom,  and  one  which,  in  its  influence  upon  society  in  general, 
is  more  important  than  all  other  industries  put  together,  is  in 
a  depressea  condition.  It  is  felt  that,  if  it  be  possible  to  assist 
agiiculture  efficiently  by  an  expenditure  of  tne  grant  in  the 
direction  of  agricultural  education,  there  could  not  be  a  more 
siitisfactory  way  of  discharguig  this  important  public  duty. 
There  is,  tnerefore  a  widespread  desire  to  discover  the  best 
way  in  which  this  can  be  done.  A  Royal  Commission  has  also 
recently  inquired  into  the  question  or  secondary  education  in 
general,  and  the  Government  are  attempting  the  organisation 
of  our  manifold  educational  agencies.  With  County  Councillors, 
Her  Majesty's  Lords  in  Council,  and  all  educational  authorities, 
I  would  plead  for  a  consideration  of  the  claims  of  that  large 
class  of  farmers'  sons  whom  I  have  described. 

These  boys  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  the  managers  of  a  capital, 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  is  enormous,  and  is  of  such  a  kind  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  nation  that  it  should  be 
managed  in  the  best  way.  All  the  land,  and  all  the  cattle,  sheep, 
and  other  live  stock,  all  the  agricultural  machinery  and  plant, 
and  all  agricultural  labour,  speaking  roughly,  will  be  under 
their  control.     The  money  value  of  this  would  be  a  gigantic 
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sum,  but  this  would  be  no  measure  of  the  diflference  to  the  life  of 
the  people  between  its  being  managed  well  and  managed  ilL 

Are  not  the  brains  and  character,  and  aims  of  these  boys,  then, 
a  matter  of  national  concern  ?  No  one  who  considers  the  subject 
at  all  will  be  likely  to  deny  this  fact;  but  all  will  impatiently  ask 
how  it  is  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  put  the  law  in  force,  and  see  that 
they  receive,  either  in  the  Elementary  School  or  by  some  other 
means,  a  good  elementary  education  before  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thirteen.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  a  law  of  such  importance 
should  be  broken  with  so  little  justification  as  in  this  instance. 
This  alone  would  be  an  immense  gain,  and  would  alter  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  before  us. 

With  regard  to  what  should  be  done  with  these  boys  after  the 
age  of  twelve  'or  thirteen,  supposing  their  education  up  to  that 
time  to  have  been  properly  attended  to,  it  must  be  noticed  that 
there  are  many  gi-aaations  among  them. 

There  is  a  comparatively  small  upper  h-ingo  of  well-to-do 
farmers  who  might  be  able  and  willing  to  extend  the  education 
of  their  sons  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to  receive  an  ordinary 
general  eduaition  like  that  of  the  public  schools,  and  even, 
perhaps,  to  go  to  one  of  the  Universities,  and  then  to  an  Agricul- 
tural College.  Some  might  be  willing  to  give  their  sons  an 
ordinary  Grammar  School  education  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  then  send  them  to  an  Agricultural  College  tor  two  or  three 
vears.  The  luunbcr  of  farmers  who  would  or  could  for  a  moment 
entertain  either  of  these  ideas  is  exceedingly  small,  and  their 
needs  arc  sufficiently  met  by  the  schools  and  colleges  already  in 
existence,  and  the  Agricultural  Departments  recently  attached 
to  some  of  our  Universities  and  Umversity  Colleges. 

Again,  there  is  a  lower  stratum  of  verv  small  farmers,  who 
would  never  think  of  giving  their  children  more  than  the 
minimum  of  education  required  by  the  State,  and  who  would  be 
content  that  their  sons  should  share  whatever  provision 
might  be  made  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  those  of  the 
agricultural  labourer. 

Between  these  two  classes,  however,  come  the  vast  majority  of 
farmers.  A  fact  about  them,  which  it  is  foolish  to  ignore,  is  that 
they  will  never  dream  of  extending  their  sons'  education  beyond 
fifteen,  sixteen,  or,  at  the  very  utmost,  seventeen,  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  worse  than  useless  to  build  colleges  for  them.  If  you 
send  a  boy  of  fifteen  to  a  college,  he  mixes  with  youths  two, 
three,  or  more  years  older  than  himself,  who  are  on  the  verge  of 
manhood  and  think  themselves  men,  and,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  the  boy's  character  is  in  this  way  injured  for  life. 

The  question  before  us,  then,  is :  In  what  kmd  of  school  would 
it  be  well  for  a  boy  of  the  age,  say,  of  thirteen,  who  is  going  to 
be  a  farmer  and  who  has  already  received  a  fair  elementary 
education,  to  pass  the  next  three  vears  of  his  life. 

In  his  future  daily  work  he  will  be  brought  into  contact  with 
nature  at  every  turn.  The  natural  sciences,  therefore,  ought 
certainly  to  be  his  chief  study.     His  life  is  to  be  one  long  course 
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of  doaliiiff  with  the  soil,  with  the  air  and  water,  with  force,  with 

frcen  herb,  with  fowl,  and  cattle,  and  creeping  thing.  Moreover, 
is  action  upon  these  has  one  object,  the  production  of  food  and 
clothing.  Thus  a  course  of  study  ana  practical  training  is 
marked  out  for  him  of  the  most  varied  cliaracter.  He  has  the 
advantage  of  bringing  to  his  scientific  studies  a  strong  practical 
interest,  an  actual  and  immediate  application  of  their  principles 
to  the  procedure  and  life  of  the  farm. 

The  long  list  of  natunil  scienc'es,  beginning  with  phvsics  and 
chemistry,  including,  perhaps,  bacteriology,  and  endmg  with 
political  economy,  ^niich  throw  light  upon  the  work  of  a  farmer 
IS  suflieiently  startling  and  has  jjiven  many  a  solid  English 
agiiculturist  a  distaste  for  the  whole  subject  of  agricultural 
education.  He  might  very  well  siiy,  "  The  attempt,  in  a  few 
years,  to  give  my  son  a  smattering  of  all  these  sciences  will 
cert4iinly  enfeeble  his  mind  and,  instead  of  creating  an  interest 
in  his  work,  will  disgust  and  bewilder  him."  This  is  sensible 
and  true ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  life  of  a  farmer  touches  nature  at 
all  these  points,  and  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  his 
own  work  must  include  nuich  that  these  sciences  teach. 

The  difficulty  and  a  clue  to  its  solution  are,  I  think,  referred  to 
by  Goethe  in  one  of  his  conversations  with  Eckermann.  "  We 
retain  from  our  studies  only  that  which  we  practically  apply.** 
"  Altogether  they  teach  in  academies  far  too  many  things  ana  far 
too  nmch  that  is  useless.  Then  the  individual  professors  extend 
their  departments  too  nuich — far  beyond  the  wants  of  their 
hearers.  In  former  days,  lectures  were  read  in  chemistry  and 
botany  as  belonging  to  medicine,  and  the  physician  could  manage 
them.  Now,  both  these  have  become  so  extensive  that  each  of 
them  reqiiires  a  life,  yet  acquaintance  with  both  is  expected  from 
a  physician.  Nothing  can  come  of  this;  one  thing  must  be 
neglected  and  forgotten  for  the  sake  of  the  other,  ne  who  is 
wise  puts  aside  all  claims  which  may  dissipate  his  attention, 
confines  himself  to  one  branch,  and  excels  in  that.** 

There  is  so  much  for  a  farmer  to  know  that  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  that  no  time  is  wasted  in  teaching  him  what  is 
imnecessary. 

I  beheve  that  in  each  science  bearing  upon  agriculture  there 
are  a  few  great  principles,  which  may  without  difliculty  bo 
mastered  by  a  boy,  and  their  application  to  agriculture  may  be 
at  the  same  time  clearly  shown  and  verified  by  practical  demon- 
stration and  actual  experiment.  It  is  absurd  to  make  a  former 
a  chemist  or  a  botanist  or  a  physiologist,  but  the  laws  of  nature 
in  soil  and  plant  and  animal  are  to  be  his  friends  or  enemies 
throughout  life,  and  it  is  essential,  if  he  wishes  them  to  be 
friends  and  servants,  that  he  should  understand  their  ways.  It 
w^ill  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  study  the  reactions  of  all  the 
elements,  or  be  familiar  Anth  the  properties  of  the  enormous 
number  of  compounds,  organic*,  and  morganic,  that  text-books  of 
chemistry  are  filled  with.  The  substances  with  which  a  farmer 
has  to  deal  are  comparatively  few,  and  their  properties  niay  bo 
illustrated  bv  experiments  whi^-h  will  at  the  s.ime  time  make 
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him  familiar   with  the  simple  and  beautiful  laws  of  chemical 
combination,  upon  which  the  whole  science  is  built. 

If  Goethe  is  right  in  saying, "  We  retain  from  our  studies  only 
that  which  we  practically  apply,"  then  this  method  of  teaching 
science  may  be  found  to  be  by  no  means  the  least  successful.  Its 
special  bent,  instead  of  being  a  cause  of  weakness,  may  be  a 
source  of  strength.  Treated  m  this  way,  chemistiy  ougiit  not  to 
be  a  bugbear  to  the  fanner,  but  his  most  valuable  ally.  He  need 
not  be  afraid  of  it,  as  too  difficult  or  bewildering ;  for  every  lesson 
in  it  will  be  an  explanation  of  a  universal  law,  and  the  clearing 
up  of  innumerable  difficulties,  that  would  otherwise  beset  his 
path  through  life. 

What  I  have  said  of  chemistry  is  applicable  to  the  other 
natural  sciences  that  bear  upon  agricidture.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  proficient  in  them  throughout  their  full  extent ;  but  it  is 
essential  that  he  should  know  their  principles  and  how  those 
principles  ought  to  affect  his  own  practice. 

If  we  keep  this  in  mind,  then,  there  is  nothing  more  fascinat- 
ing than  the  course  of  study  which  would  appear  most  suitable 
for  the  future  farmer  to  embark  in.  He  must  studv  the  soil,  its 
history,  the  influences  that  aftect  it,  and  the  changes  that  can  be 
produced  in  it,  and  in  the  simplest  way  these  enquiries  will  lead 
nim  into  what  we  call  by  the  somewhat  forbidding  names  geo- 
logy, physics,  and  chemistry.  He  must  become  acquainted 
^vitn  the  plants  that  the  soil  produces.  The  useful  cereal  and 
the  injurious  weed  and  fungus  have  their  own  interest  for  him,  and 
the  laws  of  vegetable  growth  and  reproduction  will  have,  for  him  as 
for  all  who  study  them,  that  intellectual  charm  which  makes 
botany  so  attractive.  His  knowledge  of  animals  must  be  inti- 
mate and  intelligent,  not  only  of  those  which  he  rears  and  feeds, 
but  also  of  those  more  minute  creatures  that  prey  upon  his  crops 
or  bring  disease  into  his  flocks  and  herds.  Thus  the  mam 
teachings  of  animal  physiology  must  be  familiar  to  him,  and 
hygiene,  or  the  science  of  health,  will  be  to  him  of  the 
utmost  importance,  not  only  in  reference  to  his  own  stock,  but 
in  reference  to  the  etfect  that  attention  or  inattention  to  sanitary 
rules,  in  the  treatment  of  stock  and  in  the  dairy,  may  have  upon 
the  health  of  the  community. 

Thus  far,  his  course  is  a  study  of  the  material,  animate  and 
inanimate,  that  he  will  have  to  deal  with  in  after  life.  But,  for 
efficient  dealing  with  this  material,  other  knowledge  will  be 
necessary.  A  sound  grounding  in  elementar}'  mathematics 
should  be  the  preparation  for  such  a  study  of  the  principles  of 
mechanics  and  nydrostatics  as  would  enable  him  to  understand 
machinery  and  the  utilisation  of  water-power  and  steam.  This 
mathematical  knowledge  should  also  be  the  preparation  for  the 
practice  of  mensuration  and  land  surveying,  pian-drawing  and 
the  estimation  of  quantities  and  prices  of  materials;  and  also  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  business  aspect  of  the  fann  and  book-keeping. 

If  these  studies  were  carried  on  in  close  proximity  to  farm- 
life,  it  would  be  possible  to  combine  with  them  a  general  study 
of  the  complex  work  of  a  farm,  the  nature  of  each  operation, 
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the  number  of  men  and  horses  and  the  kind  of  implements  to 
be  employed,  the  rotation  of  crops  as  affecting  the  distribution 
of  work  and  the  supply  of  food  for  stock,  the  management  of 
the  different  kinds  oi  stock,  their  diet,  a  comparison  between  the 
total  cost  of  production  of  each  kind  of  crop  and  its  selling 
price,  and  the  economic  aspect  of  the  whole. 

I  should  not,  however,  advocate  the  above  course  of  study 
unless  it  could  be  combined  with  actual  manual  labo^lr.  No 
study  of  an  operation  can  be  of  much  use,  unless  one  takes  part 
in  it  oneself.  The  farmer,  whose  training  we  are  describing,  must 
be  more  or  less  a  worker,  and  his  school  life  ought  to  afford  him 
opportunities  for  the  training  of  those  muscles  and  the  acquiring 
01  that  manual  skill  which  he  will  have  to  use  afterwards.  Tliis 
manual  work  should  be  of  a  very  varied  kind.  In  the  carpenters* 
shop  and  smiths*  shop,  under  careful  teachers,  he  might  learn  the 
use  of  the  various  tools  in  wood  and  iron  work,  and  some 
knowledge  of  welding  and  soldering,  which  would  un- 
doubtedfy  be  of  service  in  his  after  life.  Each  boy,  according  to 
his  age  and  strength,  could  have  suitable  work  apportioned  him 
in  the  byre  ot  the  dairy,  and  in  fine  weather  in  the  garden  or  the 
field,  b^trong  lads  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  can  be  taught 
ploughing  ana  harrowing.  Hedging  and  ditching,  the  manage- 
ment of  machinery  under  supervision,  some  of  the  operations  of 
the  harshest-field,  and  many  little  tasks  necessitated  by  the 
keeping  of  stock  could  be  done  by  boys.  In  a  school  with  a 
high  tone,  the  most  menial  work  could  be  made  honourable ;  and 
that  end  could  be  attained  which  of  all  others  is  at  the  pre3ent 
time  most  to  be  desired  for  our  English  youth,  the  raising  of 
manual  labour  to  its  true  position  as  one  of  the  essentially  noble 
forms  of  human  activity. 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  the  farmer  as  a  farmer.  We  must 
not  forget  that  he  is  more  than  a  farmer;  he  is  also  a  man.  We 
cannot  but  notice,  however,  that  the  course  of  training — that 
circle  of  scientific  study  and  practiced  work,  which  has  appeared 
to  us  to  be  the  best  preparation  for  a  farm  life — would  be  of 
general  utility  also,  ana  would  tend  to  develop  those  powers  of 
mind  and  those  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
ev^  career. 

Tnere  is,  however,  another  side  to  human  character:  man 
stands  in  various  relations  to  his  fellows,  and  the  highest  power 
he  possesses  is  that  by  which  he  looks  up  with  reverence  ancl  love 
to  the  infinite  Source  of  life  itself.  In  these  two  respects  the 
boy  needs  careful  nurture,  and  at  no  time  does  he  need  it  more 
than  during  the  latter  years  of  his  school  life.  Literature,  the 
highest  thoughts  of  the  wisest  men,  expressed  in  the  noblest 
language,  and  Art,  with  its  refining  and  elevating  influence,  are 
imdoubtedly  the  best  means  at  the  teacher's  disposal  for  this 
higher  training,  and  if  these  be  omitted  or  relegated  to  a  sub- 
ordinate place  in  the  scheme  of  education  the  result  must  be 
disastrous.  The  danger  is  that  the  pressing  claims  of  so  many 
new  departments  of  education  should  crowd  literature  and  art 
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but.  Tliis  danger  is  a  very  real  one.'  Circumstances  have  com- 
oincd  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  in  our  scheme  of  public 
elementary  education  and  in  what  we  call  our  modem  tecnnical 
education,  to  find  room  for  the  more  humanising  elements  in 
education.  It  nnist,  however,  at  all  hazards,  be  done.  A  &ir 
proportion  of  time  must  be  kept  for  literature,  and  no  teacher 
should  be  siitistied  without  giving  their  due  place  to  art  and 
music  a§  well. 

Whether  the  time  at  our  disposiil  should  be  partly  occupied 
in  acquiring  Latin  or  French  or  German,  in  addition  to  a  correct 
use  ot  our  own  language  and  an  intelligent  study  of  our  native 
literature,  is  a  r]U(\stion  which  may  be  left  open.  The  knowledge 
of  another  language  is  not  of  such  immediate  practical  utility  to 
a  farmer  as  to  a  merchant  or  a  professional  man.  Latin  is  the 
most  useful  instnunent  a  schoolmaster  has  at  hand  for  drilling 
the  youthful  mind  into  habits  of  industry,  carefiU  thought,  ana 
accuracy;  and  1,  myself,  do  not  know  what  can  replace  it.  If  Latin 
be  begun  early,  Latin  literature  might  be  of  use  as  literature,  or 
French  or  Gennan  might  be  acouired  without  much  trouble,  but 
the  chief  means  of  imparting  culture  to  our  yoimg  farmer  should 
be  an  introduction  on  pleasant  terms  to  the  great  authors  who 
have  used  our  native  tongue,  and,  in  translations,  to  a  few  classic 
writers  of  other  lands  and  nges. 

The  main  branches  of  a  farmer  s  education,  then,  should  be  (1) 
Natural  Science,  a.s  bearing  upon  Agi-iculture;  (2)  Mathematics 
in  relation  to  measurements,  valuations,  and  business  methods ; 
( 3)  Manual  Work,  such  as  will  enable  him  to  acquire  strength 
and  skill  in  the  performance  ot  all  the  operations  required  on  a 
farm ;  and,  lastly  (4)  the  elevation  ot  his  higher  nature,  by  culti- 
vating in  him  a  taste  for  what  is  great  and  good  and  beautiful  in 
art,  in  history,  and  in  literature. 

Let  us  now  consider  amid  what  surroundings  and  by  what 
means  a  training  such  as  this  could  be  given.  Are  we  not  taken 
back  to  the  School  Province  of  Goethe  ?  The  scheme  needs  space 
— a  large  and  varied  estate  at  least,  uplands  for  sheep,  imdulating 
fields  of  waving  com,  rich  lowland  pasture  for  cattle,  a  secluded 
dingle,  where  tne  water  of  a  strong  stream  might  turn  machinery, 
and  where  Tubal  might  teach  Jubal  the  nature  of  the  more  useful 
metals,  farm  buildings,  cool  dairies  sweet  and  clean,  laboratories, 
in  which  the  scholar  might  be  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
those  secrets  of  nature  which  most  nearly  concern  him,  gardens 
and  illustrative  plots  of  gi'ound,  class-rooms  for  quiet  teaching, 
collections  of  stones,  plants  and  animals,  models  of  buildings, 
tools  and  machineiy,  a  museum  representative  of  the  wide- 
:  preading  branches  of  this  ancient  handicraft  of  agriculture  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries.  Art  would  readily  grace  such  :i 
iiomc  of  industry  as  this.  Ceres  and  Pomona,  though  clad  in 
modern  garb,  would  still  be  as  attractive  as  ever  they  were  in 
classic  times. 

How  lai:ge  such  a  school  estate  should  be  would  depend  upoii 
the  probable  number  of  l)ovs  who  would  be  likely  to  take  advan- 
tage of  sttch  a  training  as  1  have  described,     It  is  evident  thiiti 
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As  the  initial  oxpense  would  be  great,  it  wuuld  be  far  more 
economical  to  have  one  great  school  than  a  number  of  smaller 
ones.  That  such  a  scheme  is  practicable  there  is  no  doubt. 
There  is  organising  pow^r  sufficient  in  Englishmen  to  tind  it 
practicable,  even  on  the  largest  scale  and  with  a  view  to  meeting 
the  general  wants  of  many  classes  of  pupils  as  foreshadowed  by 
Goethe;  but,  that  it  is  within  reacn,  on  a  smaller  s(jale,  for 
agricultural  pupils,  the  attempts  already  made  in  this  direction 
prove.  Once  it  is  seea  to  be  desirable,  all  else  will  follow. 
A  large  share  of  the  land  of  the  world  has  been  given  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race ;  and  the  art  of  training  a  stuixly  youth,  capable 
of  making  the  mcst  of  the  land  and  of  tliemselves,  is  worthy  o{ 
the  highest  efforts  of  its  best  and  wisest  men. 

That  such  a  change  in  the  education  of  a  farmo*  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect  in  the  future  upon  British  agriculture,  even 
the  bucolic  mind  is  beginning  to  aclmit. 

One  cannot,  however,  leave  the  consideration  of  Goethe's 
scheme  of  education,  without  referring  to  its  main  feature.  The 
one  quality    which  above  all  others  has  to  be  imparted  to  the 

Eupil,  by  manner  and  gesture  and  graduated  teaching  of  a 
igh  and  notable  kind  is  reverence.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
deal  with  the  question  in  all  its  aspects;  but,  if  Natural  Science 
is  to  minister  to  this  central  aim,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
radical  change  will  be  necessary  in  its  definitions,  its  methods, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  generally  taught.  The  laboratory  must 
acquire  something  of  the  dignity  of  a  temple.  The  words  *  force,  * 
*  matter, '  *  ether,  must  disappear  or  be  more  accurately  defined, 
and  a  word,  which  suggests  life  instead  of  death,  a  word  with 
grand  and  awe-inspiring  associations,  if  any,  must  take  the  pla  e 
of  those,  which  hiae  from  the  minds  of  teachers  and  pupils  alike 
the  ineffable  Power  in  whom  we  live  and  move,  and  nave  our 
being. 

If  this  were  done,  one  can  imagine  a  school,  in  which  Natural 
Science  would  be  the  main  study,  becoming  imbued  with  a  lofty  and 
humane  spirit,  the  effects  of  which  would  be  to  send  out  into  the 
world  a  class  of  men  engaged  in  the  most  directly  usefiil  of 
human  occupations,  equipped,  not  merely  to  earn  their  living  in 
a  noble  way,  but  to  combme  with  this  a  love  for  Nature,  a  spirit 
of  affectionate  inauiry  into  her  secrets,  and,  more  than  this,  a 
power  of  effectually  applying  her  resources,  as  they  have  never 
oeen  appUed  before,  in  tne  great  battle  of  our  race  against  himger, 
disease  and  vice. 

Fur  is  it  notiilmost  self-evident  that  the  cure  for  the  open  sore 
of  humanity,  the  condition  of  the  squalid  millions  of  our  great 
towns,  is  to  bring  them  back  to  the  country  and  enlist  on  their 
behalf  the  beneficent  influences  of  soil,  and  light,  and  air  ? 
What  hinders  this  work  ?  Is  it  not  the  lack  of  men,  fitted  for 
leadership,  possessed  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  in 
its  various  branches  and  trained  to  believe  in  the  exhaustless 
stores  of  energy  that  Nature  keeps  in  reserve,  waiting  only  the 
magic  touch  ot  intelligence,  Unkea  with  obedience,  to  allow  it  to 
run  in  life-giving  channels  ? 
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Might  not  a  g^eat  agricultural  school,  such  as  I  have  endea- 
voured to  describe,  be  a  nursery  for  such  men  ? 


II. 

As  the  plan  sketched  in  the  forejjoing  part  of  this  paper  may 
bo  objected  to  as  altogether  too  ideal  to  be  of  practical  use 
at  the  present  time,  1  proceed  to  oftcr  a  few  suggestions  as  to 
the  steps  that  miglit  oe  taken  to  form  such  a  school  on  no 
^ery  ambitious  Hues,  with  an  outline  of  the  more  distinctive 
features  of  the  curriculum. 

The  aim  throughout  should  be  to  make  it  a  large  school. 
What  is  wanted  above  everything  is  that  the  boys  should 
get  a  pride  in  their  profession,  an  esprit  de  corps,  a  feeling 
that  they  too  are  taking  part  in  the  work  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  (juality  of  that  work  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  pay  attached  to  it.  We  expect  a  clergyman,  a  doctor,  or 
a  soldier  to  feel  this,  and  they  get  the  feeling  by  being 
thrown  together  with  others  of  the  same  calling  and  being 
placed  unfler  the  influence  of  men  eminent  in  their  profession. 
For  this  a  large  school  would  be  required,  and  every  ettbrt 
should  be  made  to  attain  it. 

If  several  counties  were  to  unite  there  ought  to  be  a 
possibility  of  getting  200  pupils,  but  it  woula  be  no  easy 
matter.  The  farmers  themselves  are,  as  a  rule,  unlikely,  for 
some  time  to  come,  to  see  the  necessity  of  such  an  education 
for  their  sons;  and  thev  are  so  conscious  of  the  dilKculties  of 
an  agricultural  life  that  they  do  their  best  to  bring  their  sons 
up  to  some  other  calling.  The  slightest  sign  of  mtellec^t  in 
a  boy  is  at  once  taken  as  a  reason  why  he  should  be  a  bank 
clerk  or  a  draper's  or  grocer's  assistant,  rather  than  a  fanner. 

To  so  great  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that  one  is  sometimes 
led  to  think  that  the  agriculturists  of  the  future  must  lx> 
largely  recruited  from  the  sons  of  our  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional classes.  An  Agricultural  School  would  make  this 
more  practicable  than  at  present ;  it  would  be  just  the  nlace 
for  such  boys  as  have  a  tajste  for  an  out-of-door  life,  ana  do 
not  take  kindly  to  the  desk  or  to  professional  study.  But  there 
should  be  for  them,  on  leaving  tne  Agricultural  School,  some 
intermediate  training  provided,  where  they  might  serve  a  true 
farm-apprenticeship  under  real  farmers  and  become  completely 
fitted  to  manage  a  bit  of  land  for  themselves.  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  of  farmers  is  to  get  young  lads  to  help  in 
the  work  of  the  farm.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many 
citjr  lads,  who,  if  they  had  the  preUminary  training  of  an 
agricultural  school,  would  be  found  extremely  useful  to  such 
farmers,  and  would  thus  obtain  for  themselves  a  practical 
knowledge  of  farming,  and  fit  themselves  inexpensively  for 
an  agricultural  career  either  at  home  or  in  the  Colonies. 
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One  means  of  obtaining  boys  from  among  the  sons  of  farmers 
might  be  by  scholarships ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  money 
set  apart  for  scholarships  could  be  more  appropriately  applied 
than  by  heljDing  struggling  farmers  to  give  their  sons  the  best 
possible  training  for  theu-  own  calling.  If  seven  scholarships  were 
given  annually  tor  this  purpose,  two  of  £25,  two  of  £20,  and  three  of 
£10  by  each  of  five  counties  and  they  were  tenable  for  three  years, 
this  would  bring  into  the  school  the  first  year  35,  the  second 
year  70  and  afterwards  105  pupils. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  remaining  95,  i.e.,  19 
from  each  county  would  be  made  up  by  other  farmers'  sons  and 
boys  from  other  classes,  who  wanted  to  take  to  an  agricultural 
career. 

Lvl  us  suppose  then  that  we  could  get  200  boys.    What  should  , 
we  recjuire  for  them  ? 

(1;  The  Goccrniiuj  Body, — A  Board  of  Goveniors  elected  by 
the  Education  Committees  of  four  or  five  County  Councils, 
together  with  the  following,  appointed  by  the  Central  Education 
Authority.  1.  An  eminent  agriculturist.  2.  An  eminent  man 
of  science.  3.  Some  one  conversant  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education. 

(2)  Caintal. — This  would  be  provided  by  the  combined  efibrt 
of  the  various  counties  for  whose  joint  benefit  the  school  would 
be  founded. 

(3)  Fee^i. — An  inclusive  fee  of  30  guineas  per  annum  for 
boarders.  iVnything  higher  would  probably  be  felt  to  be 
prohibitive  by  the  class  of  farmers  for  whom  the  school  is 
mtended. 

(4)  School  Buildings,  with  hall,  class  rooms,  dormitories,  play- 
grounds, &c. 

(5)  Chemical  and  Physical  Laboi'utorieSy  and  a  room  for 
microscopic  investigation. 

(6)  School  Museum,  containing  minerals,  rocks,  soils,  manures, 
grasses,  seeds,  weeds  feeding  stuffs,  farm  -  products,  injurious 
insects,  and  natural  history  specimens  and  diagrams. 

(7)  Library  of  standard  agricultural,  scientific,  and  literary 
works. 

(8)  Carpenters*  Shop,  with  benches,  lathes,  and  tools,  for  a 
graduated  course  of  instruction  in  woodwork,  combined  with 
drawing  to  scale. 

(9)  Smiths  Shop,  with  foige,  anvil,  vic^,  drills,  lathes,  &c., 
where  regular  instruction  would  be  given  in  iron  work,  especially 
in  the  repair  of  tools  and  machines. 

The  instructors  in  the  manual  work  should  be  men  of  thorough 
practical  ability,  but  possessed  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  tne 
principles  underlying  their  work. 
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(10)  School  Farm. — Several  Imndred  acres  of  suitable  lanu. 
which  might  be  routed,  not  pure  based,  but  should  1k>  stocked 
and  mauagjed  solely  with  a  view  to  impart  the  greatest  amount 
of  instruction  to  the  pupils.  This,  of  coui-se,  would  not  be  the 
most  economical  management;  but  yet  a  considerable  return 
might  be  looked  for  from  the  produ(j(j  of  the  farm  tow^ards  the 
rent  and  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and  the  labour  required, 
additional  to  that  of  the  boys,  if  not  as  interest  on  c;\piUil. 

The  farm  would  be  the  finest  possible  object  lesson  to  the 
pupils — a  complex,  organised  whole — well  repaying  careful  study 
m  all  its  dctaib,  in  its  everyday  working,  as  well  as  in  the  scope 
of  its  yearly  routine,  ana  the  connection  betwi^en  its  various 
departments. 

If  the  school  should  be  fortunate  (enough  to  obtain  as  its  chief 
instructor  in  practical  agriculture  a  man  who  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  born  farmer,  an  essentially  practical  and  successful 
worker,  but  who  also  had  the  power  of  influencing  boys  and 
imparting  to  them  instinctively  this  spirit  and  genius  for 
practicality,  then  the  (.'hief  difiiculty  would  be  overcome.  There 
are  such  men,  and  to  make  them  the  instructors  of  youth,  instead 
of  letting  tlui  whole  work  of  edue^ition  be  done  by  theorists  and 
book-worms,  is  one  great  want  of  our  age. 

The  farm  should  be  large  enough  to  give  siifticient  illustration 
of  the  various  kinds  of  husbandry.  It  should  have  an  orchard 
and  garden,  where  fruit  and  veget^ible  culture  t'ould  l)e  practically 
studied,  and  a  dairy,  where  many  boys  could  work  to<rether  in 
butter  and  cheese  making,  as  in  our  Dairy  Schools. 

Poultry  and  bee-keeping,  on  the  most  improvcnl  principles, 
should  receive  thwir  proper  share  of  attention,  and  there  should 
be  experimental  plots.  These  would  not  be  intended  so  much 
for  original  I'esean^h  as  for  demonstrating  well  esUiblished  residts 
such  as  the  (effects  of  various  manures,  singly  or  in  combination, 
on  our  leading  (Tops.  This  would  be  found  more  effective  for 
the  education  of  the  pupils  than  mere  oral  instruction,  as  to  the 
processes,  given  in  the  class  room.  Smaller  plots  would  show 
the  growth  of  various  grasses,  clovers,  roots,  etc.,  not  nuich  grown 
in  the  neigh bourhoocl,  actual  specimens  having  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  drawings,  however  s^ood.  Plants,  illustrating  the 
chief  natural  orders  important  to  farmers,  might  also  bo  grown. 

The  farm  buildings,  machinery,  and  implements  used  on  the 
farm  should  be  of  the  best  possible  kind,  and  would  themselves 
form  a  most  interesting  subject  of  study,  both  as  to  their  original 
construction  and  as  to  the  m(>ans  best,  adapted  for  their  careful 
preservation  and  judicious  rep<nr. 

(11)  (Jurrictilvm. — A  detailed  syllabus  of  the  course  of 
instruction,  bringing  out  the  connection  ln'tween  the  principles 
of  the  various  scitnicH'S  and  agrieultural  practice,  would  require 
the  joint  intellectual  etiibrt  o(  many  scientific  experts  unite<l 
with  the  practical  experience  of  oiu*  most  suc('essful  fanners. 
Upon  the  gradual  development  after  many  trials  of  such  a 
curriculum,  and  the  bringing  into  it  in  due  proportion  the  other 
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felenients  of  a  lilxjnil  education,  the  tinal  success  of  the  scheme  I 
have  been  advoaiting  will  largely  depend.  It  would  be  most 
unwise  to  expect  the  lines  of  a  new  method  of  education  to  be 
laid  down  without  long  and  serious  thought  and  patient 
trial. 

I  may,  however,  add  a  rough  division  of  the  time  and  a  sum- 
mary or  inventory,  necessarily  imperfect,  of  the  various  subjects  of 
study  with  which  a  farmer  ought  to  be  acquainted.  These  may 
form  the  material  out  of  which  a  proper  course  of  instruction 
might  ])ossibly  be  evolved.  In  its  present  shape,  I  fear,  it 
is  likely  to  destroy  the  effect  of  much  that  I  have  said,  and,  to 
deepen  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  mistaken  impression  that 
it  is  impossible  to  acquire  such  multifarious  information  and 
skill  in  so  many  heterogeneous  directions  and  at  the  same  time 
receive  a  triUy  noble  and  healthy  culture.  I  am  myself  fiilly 
persuaded  that  it  is  possible,  but  the  list  will  emphasize  the  fact, 
of  which  I  am  fully  aware,  that  it  is  a  task  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  one  demanding  the  highest  powers  of  head  and 
heart.  The  list  may  also  be  of  use  in  making  quite  clear  to  the 
least  observant,  that  a  fanner  recjuires  a  technical  education  of 
the  most  thorough  and  far-reaching  kind. 

If  work  began  at  7  a.m.  there  would  be,  including  time  for 
preparation,  43  hours  per  week.  These  might  be  apportioned 
as  toUows : — 


Agricultiu'e  and  the  Sciences  bearing  upon  it 

Mathematics  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  mclud- 
ing  Drawing,  Mensuration,  Book-keeping, 
Mechanics,  etc. 

Literary  subjects,  etc. 

Manual  work:,  including  Farm  work,  Dairy  work 
Land  Surveying,  Smith's  work,  Carpenter's 
work 

Total    - 


9  hours. 


12  hoars. 
10  hours. 


12  hours. 
43  hours. 


AUHlCrLTrUAL    SYLLABUS. 

(lEOLOiJlCAL    AND    CUKMK'AL    SeCTIOX. 

>oi/.«.  -  Tli«ir  origin,  formation,  and  varieties,  l^eat,  Alhiviu.,  and  Drift 
soils.  Tlie  hearing  of  Geology  on  Agri<Milturo.  The  intiuence  of  animal 
and  plant  life  on  the  amelioration  of  soils.  Olassiiication  and  distribution 
of  soils.  The  constitution  of  soils.  The  absorptive  power  of  soils;  how 
increased.  The  soil  ^'iewed  as  a  laboratory,  a  warehouse,  and  a  machine. 
Organic  and  Inorganic  matters.  The  effect  of  subsoil,  texture,  colour, 
situation,  sIojk?,  proximity  to  the  sea,  forests,  <fec.,  on  the  fertility  of  soils. 
Causes  and  mdications  of  fertility  and  infertility.  Improvement  of  soil 
by  (a)  cultivation — tillage,  drainage,  irrigation,  clay-burning,  jmring  and 
burning,  warping,  mixing  soils,  ttc,  «fec.  ;  (d)  manures. 
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Manures. — ^^Their  physical  and  chemical  action.  General  manures  exem- 
plified by  Fann-yard  Manure.  Its  management.  The  various  circum- 
stances which  influence  its  value.  Its  application.  Value  of  manure 
produced  by  feeding  animals  on  various  foods.  Comix)st  heaps.  Green 
manuring.  Guanos ;  their  economical  use,  &c.  Artificial  manures ;  their 
uses,  comjxjsition,  adulterations  and  means  of  detection.  Lime.  C^onditions 
regulating  the  form  in  which  it  should  be  applied.  Its  physical  and 
chemical  action  on  the  soil.  Quantity  applied,  and  method  of  ap])lica- 
tion.  The  suitability  of  the  various  manures  for  certain  crops  under 
varjring  circumstances,  as  determined  by  the  Kothamsted  and  other 
Agricultural  Experiments.     Valuation  of  Unexhausted  Manures. 

Botanical  Section. 

Pl<int$. — General  structure  of  a  Green  Plant ;  functions  of  the  root,  stem, 
leaf,  flower,  and  fruit.  The  food  of  plants  Formation  of  seed.  Germina- 
tion. Changes,  chemical  and  otherwise,  of  a  plant  from  seed  to  maturity. 
Moulds,  fungi,  and  "  micro-organisms,"  useful  and  harmful  to  the  farmer. 
Special  ve^table  parasites  such  as  rust,  bunt,  smut,  potato  disease,  «tc. 
Identification  of  good  and  bad  grasses,  also  of  farm  weeds. 

Entomological  Section. 

Insects,  <f;c.— Life  history  of  insects.  The  chief  animal  parasites  of  fann 
animals  and  crops,  their  identification  and  means  of  prevention,  e.g.,  wire 
worm,  warble  fly,  leather  jacket,  tkc. 

Physiological  Section. 

Animals. — General  structure  of  the  animal  body.  Functions  of  the 
various  organs.  Digestion  in  detail.  Commsition  of  the  chief  foods. 
Adulteration  of  feeding  stuffs.  Economical  feeding.  Health  rules  : — 
ventilation,  exercise,  warmth.  Rules  to  V)e  observed  in  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  animals.  Detection  and  prevention  of  the 
commoner  diseases. 

The  Practice  of  Agriculture. 

Cultivation  of  6Vo/)«.— Ploughing,  harrowing,  rolling,  drilling,  hoeing  ; 
number  of  horses  and  men  requh-ed ;  quantity  of  work  done  per  day  and 
cost.    Differences  for  various  classes  of  land. 

Ai>plication  of  manures  to  various  crops  ;  quantities  and  kinds  used  ;  cost 
per  ton  and  i)er  acre. 

Sowing  seeds  by  various  means  ;  quantities  of  the  various  seeds  sown  per 
acre ;  detailed  account  of  the  cost  of  raising  various  farm  crojxs,  sho\nng 
profit  or  loss. 

Harvesting  crops  ;  number  of  men  required  and  how  arranged  in  the 
field  ;  quantities  harvested  per  day ;  detailed  cost  per  acre. 

Stock-keeping. — Breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry.  Feed- 
ing, rearing,  and  general  management.  Artificial  foods.  Rations  for 
animals  when  growing,  fattening,  or  in  milk.  Estimation  of  live  and  dead 
weight. 

Dairying. — Composition  and  analysis  of  milk.  Treatment  of  milk. 
Butter  and  cheese-making.    Utilisation  of  waste  products. 

Miscellaneous. — Orchards  and  their  management ;  fruit  culture. 
Preparing  produce  for  the  market. 

Farm  bufloings  ;  their  aspect,  size,  ventilation,  and  drainage.    Hedging 
and  ditching. 
Bee-keeping. 

Cost  of  Implements,  their  construction  and  working. 
Stocking  of  Farms. 
Calendar  of  farm  operations. 
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Farm  Work. 

The  above  subjects  should  be  discussed,  as  far  as  possible,  when  the 
operations  are  actually  taking  place  on  the  farm,  so  that  the  boj^  can  verify 
the  class-room  teaching' by  seeing  and  taking  part  in  the  same  operations  on 
the  fann  in  the  same  week,  as  far  as  age  apa  strength  permit. 

Agricultural  Engineering. 

Drawing, — Geometrical,  Freehand,  and  Model.  Machine  and  Building 
Construction,  use  of  drawing  instruments,  drawing  to  scale,  drawing 
different  i)arts  of  engines  and  machines,  arrangements  of  different  bonds 
m  brickwork,  different  kinds  of  stone  used  in  building,  cement,  mortar, 
«fec.,  strength  of  beams,  *fec.,  estimates  of  quantities  and  price  of  materials. 

Land  Surveying  and  Mensuration, — Use  of  surveying  instruments,  chain 
and  theodolite  surveying,  levelling,  plotting  and  determination  of  areap, 
measurement  of  stacks,  timber,  kc. ;  calculation  of  weights  from  measure- 
ments and  specific  gravity. 

Mechanics,  dec, — Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics,  and  the  study  of  farm 
machinery,  pumps^  turbines,  kc  Physics,  especially  Heat  in  relation  to 
steam  and  gas-engines. 

Manual  Work  in  CarDentert^  and  Smiths^  Shops, — Use  of  tools,  making 
various  kinds  of  joints,  dovetailing,  &c,  j  grinding  and  sharpening  tools,  use 
of  the  lathe  for  wood  turning,  use  of  smiths*  fire^  working  hot  iron,  welaing, 
&c. ;  working  cold  iron,  turning,  chipping,  and  filing.  Forging,  and  temper- 
ing tools.    Lessons  in  horseshoeing.    Soldering  and  brazing. 

There  is  one  thing  upon  which  I  would  in  conclusion  lay 
great  stress.  It  is  that  tnere  should  be  no  attempt  to  combine  a 
school  of  this  type  with  others,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
yielding  to  the  wishes  of  individual  parents  in  allowing  particular 
boys  to  be  made  exceptions  of,  with  regard  to  some  portions  of 
the  course.  The  neeos  of  the  individud  boy  should  be  studied 
and  his  bent  encouraged,  as  £ar  as  the  main  features  of  the  course 
allow ;  but  those  main  features  should  be  most  rigidly  adhered  to, 
for  it  is  only  by  being  true  to  its  type  that  any  school  can  be 
really  effective 

Anyone  who  will  attempt  to  realise  in  any  measure  the  fore- 
going scheme,  will  find  his  greatest  diflSculty  lie  in  the  apathy 
of  the  ordinary  farmer,  but  instead  of  allowing  this  to  discourage 
him,  he  assuredly  ought  to  find  in  it  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
necessity  for  such  an  attempt,  and  I  can  pronuse  him  that  his 
greatest  source  of  encouragement  will  be  the  hearty  approval  and 
co-operation  of  the  best  and  most  successful  farmers  m  England. 

James  Mortimer. 
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THE  EDUCATION,  EARNINGS,  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITION 
OF  BOYS  ENGAGED  IN  STREET-TRADING  IN 
MANCHESTER. 


In  tho  following  pages  a  short  account  is  given  of  the  chief 
street-trades  earned  on  in  Manchester  by  boys*  under  the  age  of 
20  or  21  years.  Incidentally  reference  has  "been  made  to  other 
persons  engaged  in  some  of  thase  trades,  but  with  them  we  have 
not  been  directly  concerned.  Oiu:  interest  has  been  in  the  Tbe 
inquiry,  how  street-boys  live ;  and  in  pursuing  this  question  we  S^JmS! 
have  been  led  to  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  the  trades  by  which 
they  earn  their  living ;  how  much  they  are  able  to  earn  in  the 
several  trades  which  we  have  considereil ;  what  various  standards 
of  education  are  represented  by  Ihe  different  trades ;  how  the 
boy^  spend  their  money,  and  what  are  their  amusements. 

The  classes  of  street-boys  which  are  treated  are  the  following : —  Six  obief 

I.  Newspaper  sellers.  street-aelh 

II.  Organ  grinders. 

III.  Ice  cream  sellers. 

IV.  Railway  touts. 
V.  Flower  sellers. 

VI.  Match  sellers. 

It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that  the  results  which  we  have  Method 
obtained  have  not  been  based  on  an^  formal  census,  for  in  the  pvnoed. 
first  place  it  would  be  almost  impossible  in  dealing  with  people  A  fOTiiial 
many  of  whom  have  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  but  are  constantly  in  i*^*""., . 
migration,  moving  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another,  and  often  '"'P*^' **" 
from  Manchester  to  Liverpool  and  Chester,  and  other  towns,  to 
make    a  complete  enumeration;    and    in    the    second    place, 
because  even  if  it  were  possible  to  arrest  for  a  time  the  unceasing 
fluctuations  of  this  part  of  the  population,  nothing  could  be 
gained — no  trustwortny  information  could  be  elicitea  from  the 
Doys  whom  we  propo.se  to  describe — by  any  ordinarj^  method  of 
examination.     Street-boys  at  once  distmst  and  wish  "to  please  all  DlffiruUy 
men ;  and  the  answers  which  they  give  to  any  question  proposed  ?^P*^^ 
to  them  by  strangers  are  dictated  partly  by  tne  determination  to  *"  ^"^    ^ 
disclose  nothing  which  it  may  be  prudent  to  conceal,  and  partly 
by  the  desire  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  inquirer  by  giving 
him  the  answer  wnich  he  appears  to  expect  to  get.    On  the  other 
hand,  they  will  reveal  anything,  however  intimate,  to  those  whom 
they  regard  as  their  friends ;  and  if  there  is  any  value  in  the 
pages  which  are  to  follow  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to 

•  (lirl  street -sellers  are  very  rare  indeed  m  Mt^icbester;  in  Li.eri»oo1  tbey 
are  nunieroiw, 
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reckon  a  large  number  of  the  •boys  belonffiniy  to  tho  various 
classes  named  among  our  friends.  We  have  nad  the  opportunity 
of  observing  these  boys  closely,  not  only  in  the  streets,  but  in  many 
of  the  lodging-houses  in  which  they  live.  There  we  have  been 
admitted,  at  first  with  curiosity  and  suspicion,  but  afterwards 
with  frank  goodwill,  by  the  inmates,  ana  during  the  last  four 
years  some  typical  lodging-houses  have  been  visited  on  alternate 
nights  every  week,  as  well  as  on  Sunday  afternoons.  It  has  been 
in  conversations  carried  on  during  these  visits,  when  much  could 
be  learnt  by  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear,  that  most  of  the  informa- 
tion we  have  collected  has  been  gained ;  and  it  has  been  gained, 
for  the  most  part,  not  by  direct  questioning — a  method  which 
can  rarely  bo  practised  without  eflfrontery,  though  it  is  often 
attempted  upon  the  poor — but  by  observation.  And  we  believe 
that  we  have  not  been  deceived.  When  a  youth  who  has  been 
trading  upon  the  pity  of  the  sentimentalists  in  the  streets,  by 
calling  their  notice  to  the  deformity  of  his  back  and  the  loss  of 
his  legs,  has  in  the  seclusion  of  tne  lodging-house  released  his 
legs  from  their  daily  confinement,  and  stood  straight-backed,  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  restoration  are  unwilling  to  beUeve  that 
they  have  not  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  performer. 

We  shall  now  speak  of  the  chief  kinds  of  street-traders  in 
order,  dealing  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each.  And 
afterwards  we  shall  add  an  account  of  the  general  methods  of 
life  which  are  common  to  the  several  classes. 

I. — News  Bovs. 

ft/ 

Of  the  street-trades  carried  on  by  boys,  newspaper  selling  is  by 
£a,r  the  most  popular,  and  very  large  numbers  are  employed  in 
it  daily.     They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : — 

^^  ^^'h^  ^'  Boys  over  14  years  of  age,  who  frequent  the  busiest 

MWB   ys.  parts  of  the  city,  and  sell  not  only  the  later  evening 

papers,  but  also  the  mid-day  and  early  afternoon  editions. 

2.  Boys  under  14  years  of  age  (a)  who  go  out  upon 
the  streets  in  the  late  afternoons  and  evenings  of  tneir 
own  accord  and  with  the  consent  of  their  parents ;  (h) 
who  are  sent,  without  consideration  of  their  own  wish,  by 
their  parents,  to  sell  papers,  chiefly  in  the  artizan  districts, 
and  the  nearer  suburos,  both  in  and  after  school-hours. 

he  first  (i )  Boys  of  the  first  class  aregenerallj  found  to  have  left  their 

"*'  homes  for  various  reasons.     The  unkmdness  of  parents  or  of 

7\    th         ^^^P  P^^®^^'^*  ^^®  discomfort  of   the  cottages  in  which  their 

ike  to  tfe     parents  live,  want  of  employment,  impatience  of  restraint  and 

reete.  control,  and  love  of  independence  are  tho  main  causes  which 

ttmctions    ^pgg  tijem  to  set  out  in  life  on  their  own  account.    The  trade 

*  of  newspaper  selling  offers  them  great  attractions.     In  the  first 

place,  they  are  their  own  masters,  and  can  do  as  they  please ; 

then  there  is  the  unfailing  interest  of  the  streets ;  their  appetite 

tor  adventure  is  largelv  gratified ;  and  last,  for  we  believe  this 

is  of  the  least  weight  with  them,  there  is  the  prospect  of  a  very 
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fair  income.  The  work  never  begins  before  11  a.ra.  (and  this  is 
itself  a  matter  of  some  moment,  since  early  rising  is  greatly 
disliked  by  the  members  of  the  class  which  we  are  describing), 
and  it  is  rarely  continued  after  7  or  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

In  the  coiu^se  of  this  short  working  day,  there  are  several  Uoon 
intervals  varying  in  length  from  30  to  50  minutes,  which  are  ^'®'^' 
beguiled  with  the  amusement  of  gambling. 

Working  under  these  easy  conditions,  newsboys  can  make  Estima 
from   10s.   to   14s.  a  week  if  they  have  an  ordinary  share  of®*™"*8 
alertness.     A  smart  lad  of  16  years  or  more  is  not  seldom  able 
to  rise  above  the  higher  limit,  and  to  get  even  as  much  as  17s. 
or  18s.  a  week.     In  a  factory  or  foundry,  working  from  6  a.m.  to  ^^^ 
6  p.m.,  a  boy  earns  about  13s.  a  week.     The  comparison  needs  hands, 
no  comment. 

Some  news-boys  buy  their  stock  at  the  general  offices,  or  from 
the  news-carts  at  distributing  stations  ;  a  tar  larger  number  buv 
through  intermediaries. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  leading  papers  to  deal  with  local  agents.  Method 
who  buy  large  numbers  of  every  issue  at  a  low  rate.     Each  of  **"*"'^ 
these  local  agents  in  his  turn  hands,  let  us  say,  150  dozen  papers 
to  a  trustworthy  youth,  who  is  a  little  older  than  the  ordinary 
news-sellers,  and,  having  sprung  from  their  ranks,  knows  nearly 
all  of  them  who  belong  to  his  quarter  of  the  town. 

This  youth,  who  acts  as  a  middleman  between  the  local  agent  Rate  of 
and  the  street  newsboys,  earns  from  18s.  to  £1  a  week,  a  sum  coniiiiw» 
made  up  partly  of  the  commission  allowed  him  on  the  papers  he 
sells  by  the  local  agent,  and  partly  of  a  small  fixed  wage  paid  by 
the  same  person ;  he  makes  no  airect  profit  at  the  expense  of 
the  boys  with  whom  he  deals.  The  newsboys  can,  if  they  will, 
buy  their  papers  from  the  local  agent,  but  there  is  no  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  this  method,  and  they  rarely  adopt  it.  They 
prefer  to  buy  from  the  middleman,  from  whom,  if  he  knows 
them  and  is  satisfied  with  their  character,  they  can  get  credit,* 
otherwise  they  must  pay  cash.  It  is  remarkable  that  tne  middle- 
man very  rarely  makes  a  mistake  in  judging  whether  he  can 
safely  let  boys  have  papers  on  credit  or  not ;  wnen  he  is  deceived, 
he  can  inflict  a  severe  punishment  on  the  defaulters,  by  refusing 
to  deal  with  them  again,  and  by  damaging  their  character  in  the 
eyes  of  other  middlemen,  and  so  shuttmg  these  boys  out  of  the 
trade,  or  at  least  preventing  them  from  ever  getting  credit  again. 
The  boys  appreciate  this  risk,  and  accordingly,  when  they  nave 
been  trusted,  they  pay  the  price  of  the  papers  regularly  in  the 
evening  to  the  middleman,  who  remains  at  his  stand  or  in  his 
little  shop,  to  receive  their  moneys.  The  price  at  w4iichthe  boys 
buy  is  4Jd.  for  a  dozen  of  13  hallF-penny  papers,  and  the  charge 
is   the  same   for  all  the  evening  papers,  and  the  half-pennyf 


•  The  local  agent  sometimes,  but  not  often,  give*  credit  to  a  l)oy  who  is 
known  to  be  at  once  energetic  and  quite  tni8tworthy.  And  tlie  local  agent  and 
the  middleman  alike  are  willing  to  buy  back  at  the  original  price,  from  a  boy 
who  drives  a  particulariy  good  trade  and  takes  up  a  large  stock  of  papers,  th© 
copies  which  he  fails  to  sell. 

T  Penny  morning  papers  are  not  sold  by  street- boys. 
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naming  papers.  The  newsboys  thus  make  a  profit  of  almost 
S\d.  in  the  shilling,  and,  if  thov  have  a  good  character,  they 
Clin  do  without  capital. 

These  boys  are  not  imintelligent.  On  the  contrary,  many  of 
them  are  quick  and  bright.  They  know  how  to  amuse  them- 
selves, an(i  thev  have  humour.  We  have  usuallv  found  that 
they  have  passed  the  fifth  stitndard  in  the  elomentarv'  schools. 
This  is  the  level  to  which  almost  all  of  them  l)elong.  There  are, 
of  course,  those  who  have  not  gone  so  high.  We  do  not  know 
any  who  have  gonc^  higher.  ^>treet  life  encourages  the  art  of 
conversation.  Thest;  bovs  can  talk,  and  thev  are  sociable.  It  is 
an  interesting  study  to  compare  them  with  pupil  te^ichers. 
Pupil  teachers,  of  course,  know  many  things,  and  are  familiar 
witn  th(^  names  of  many  subjec'ts  of  which  the  newsboys  are 
ignorant.  But  the  cinnn,  the  spcecbh'ssness,  and  the  heaviness 
of  pupil  tea<'.hers  an*  not  known  in  the  new?4)oys,  whose  wit  is 
ready,  and  whose  life,  though  attended  with  j(reat  dangers,  is  yet 
more  interesting  and  physically  more  healtliy  than  that  of  the 

more  hijifhlv  educated  class. 

tf    • 

The  dangers,  however,  of  the  newsboys*  life  are  really  serious. 
The  excitement  of  their  cancer  tends  to  make  them  more  and 
more  reluctant  to  work  steadily,  even  durijig  the  few  hours  when 
they  are  plying  their  trade,  and  more  and  more  unfit  to  enter 
upon  more  regular  but  more  monotonous  work.  They  quickly 
become  careless  of  their  appearance,  except  when  they  are 
studiously  untidy,  for  a  picturesque  raggedness  is  sometimes  of 
service  to  them.  They  rarely  possess  any  clothes,  except  tho.se 
which  they  are  at  the  moment  wearing ;  and,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  they  do  not  save  any  money.  The  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  provided  bv  boj's  who,  through  some  special  misfortunes, 
are  driven  upon  tte  streets,  and,  disliking  street  life,  save  the 
surplus  of  their  earnings  or  gradually  force  their  way  back  into 
the  more  regular  conditions  of  life  and  become  good  citizens. 

The  great  majority  are  unwilling  to  forsake  their  calling  until 
they  become  men  (a  man  earns  less  in  news  selling  than  a  boy), 
by  which  time  they  are  ready  to  fall  into  a  lower  rank  of  society. 
Many  news  boys  protest  that  they  want  more  permanent  work, 
but  they  rarely  keep  it  when  it  is  found  for  them.  They  cannot 
submit  to  ordinary  civil  discipline,  though,  strangely  enough, 
they  profess  to  like  the  discipline  of  the  Militia,  into  whicli  force 
many  of  them  enter.  It  seems  clear  that  education  by  means  of 
books  as  it  is  now  given  fails  to  touch  boys  of  this  mettle.  We 
have  said  that  they  are  not  stupid,  or  even  markedly  backward 
judged  by  school  standards.  But  the  training  of  the  schoolroom 
does  not  aflbrd  them  a  discipline  of  the  character.  And  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  qualities  which  prompt  them  to 
revolt  against  school  teaching  and  school  law,  and  after  school 
days  are  over,  against  civil  ordinances,  are  not  entirely  bad 
qualities.  They  find  school  life  and  civil  life  dull,  and  tnough 
this  may  argue  a  lack  of  patience  and  sobriety,  it  may  also 
indicate  a  valuabl(»  (juicknoss  and  elasticity  of  spirit,  for  which 
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there  is  not  enough  room  m  the  institutions  against  which  they 
kick. 

As  they  grow  older  they  sink  to  a  lower  level,  both  morally 
and  economically.  They  become  racecourse  frequenters,  or  they 
take  to  flower-selling — an  uncertain  trade;  or  they  hawk 
**  novelties ;"  or,  more  commonly,  they  become  market  porters — 
in  fact,  little  better  than  loafers,  without  aspiration,  ana  content 
with  the  squalor  of  the  common  lodmng-houses  in  which  they  Uve, 
if  only  they  have  enough  money  for  their  drink  and  their  gambUng. 

(ii.)  The  second  of  the  two  classes  of  newspaper  sellers  is  far  Boys  undei 
larger  than  the  first.     It  is  composed  of  boys  inider  the  age  of  ^^ 
14  vears.    A  curious  misapprehension,  the  product  of  a  short- '^^  8«sond 
sighted  philanthropic  sentiment,  is  common  with  regard  to  them.  ^lleiB. 
Tney  are  frequently  described  as  the  victims  of  cruel  or  callous  Misappii!- 
parents,  indifterent   to  the  hardships   which   the   children   are  hensionn 
alleged   to   undergo,  and   often    violently  nunishing  them   for  ^^^^^^j^^  ™^^^ 
any  fistilure  to  sell  the  papers  committed  to  tnem.     There  are,  no 
doubt,  instances  in  which  these  young  news  sellers  suffer  under 
the  malice  or  the  neglect  of  their  parents,  but  so  far  as  our 
observation  goes,  they  are,  happily,  very  rare. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  make  two  subdivisions  of  this  second  i^t  sub- 
class of  news  sellers.     In  the  first  of  the  subdivisions  (a)  we  division, 
place  the  children  of  respectable,  though  often  very  poor,  parents         (a.) 
— children  who  go  into  the  streets,  almost  always  after  school  ChUdrer  of 
hours,  and  sell  the  evening  editions,  either  to  increase  their  own  Jl^',^^' 
pocket-money,  or  to  augment  the  family  income.    These  earnings 
are  often  a  welcome  addition  to  the  money  which  the  father,  and 
perhaps  the  elder  children  of  the  household,  eani  as  wages ;  but 
they  are  very  far  from  constituting  the  family  income,  so  that 
the  parents  cannot  be  said  to  live  upon  the  children's  work,  nor 
do  tney  cover  the  living  expenses  oi  the  children  themselves  who 
engage  in    this  occupation.     It  is  a  waptpynv,  and   mainly  an 
amusement.     These  children  come  from  the  homes  of  the  lower 
working  classes,  and  are  quite  as  well  cared  for  as  most  children 
of  the  same  rank. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  among  all  classes  of  the  "  poor  "  there 
are  social  prejudices  as  strong  and  definite  as  any  which  obtain 
among  the  well-to-do  and  the  rich.    Now,  the  respectable  working  a  social 
man  looks  down  upon  the  ordinary  street  seller,  out  he  does  not  convention, 
feel  that  he  is  bringing  any  disgrace  upon  himself  or  his  family 
by  allowing  his  children,  while  still  ot  school  age,  to  sell  news- 
papers on  the  streets  in  this  way.     And  the  children  themselves 
enjoy  the  work,  and  in  after  years  they  do  not  suffer  any  social 
disadvantage,  or  fall  to  a  lower  level  of  society  on  account  of  this 
amateur  news  selling.    We  have  ourselves  known  a  large  number 
of  such  children,  who,  when  they  became  old  enough  to  leave 
school,  have  found  stable  employment,  and  succeeded  in  making 
a    good    position  for  themselves,  not\vithstanding  their  early  Itanks  of  tl 
experience  as  street  sellers.     And  it  is  further  to  be  remarked  ^J^Sb' n^^ 
that  the  ranks  of  the  older  street  newspaper  sellers  (whom  we  recmit«d 
have  already  considered)  are  not  recruitea  |rom  the  class  which  from  these, 
we  are  now  describing. 

5589.  T  1 
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Evils  of  It  is  often  urged  that  these  children  must  necessarily  suffer 

street-  by  being  engaged  in  a  street-trade.     And  it  cannot  be  denied 

J^lJj^^*^^     that  they  do  suffer  by  being  so  much  uipon  the  streets.     But  it  is 
exaggerated,  not  the  trade  which  brings  them  out  ot  doors.     Children  of  this 
It  is  not  the   class  live  in  the  streets  ;  they  are  always  out  of  doors,  except  at 
trade  which    mealtimes  and  when  they  are  in  bed.     And  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
out^f  drore.  ^^^'  ^'^^  "^^^^  selling  of  papers  can  hurt  them.     The  municipal 
bye-laws  w  hich  forbid  street  trading  by  children  after  the  hours  of 
seven  in  winter  and  nine  in  summer,  and  which  are  pretty  strictly 
enforced,  do  not  touch  the  root  of  the  matter.     It  may  even  be 
regarded  as  an  open  question  whether  children  are  not  better 
employed  when  selling  papers  in  the  streets  than  when  they  are 
engaged  in  many  of  the  games  which  are  played  in  the  courts 
and  side  streets  in  which  their  homes  lie,  or   when   they  are 
merely  idling  and  watching  the  gambling  which  is  the  universal 
accompaniment  of  what  appear  to  be  innocent  enough  amusements 
Ana  it  is  not  a  question,  it  is  notorious  that  the  homes  to 
which  such  children  might,  if  they  would,  return  are  often  so 
small  and  ill-ventilated,  that   the  whole  family  cannot  com- 
fortably stay  in  them,  especially  during  the  long  evenings  of 
winter. 
The  2nd  (h.)  There  remains  to  be  considered  the  second  sub-division  of  the 

sub-diyiflion    second  class  of  news-sellers.     These  are  children  under  14  years 
(6).         of  age,  but  differing  from  those  whom  we  have  jast  described  in 
o?ve^^TOor"  ^^^^  ^^^y  come  of  parents   who  are  in  all  cases  in  extreme 
and  oSen    *  poverty  and  often  dissolute  and  worthless.     The  parents  lead  a 
^vorthless       kind  of  nomadic   Ufe,  moving  very  rapidly  from   quarter  to 
parents.         quarter,  and  even  from  town  to  town.    Tiy  "these  frequent  and 
Irregular       sudden  migrations  they  are  able  to  elude  the  vigilance  both  of 
attendance     the  police    and   of  the   School   Board   officers.     The  children, 
at  school       though  still  of  school  aee,  are  often  upon  the  streets  selling  their 
papers  during  school  hours,  and  in  spite  of  the  prosecutions 
which  are  made  against  their  parents,  their  attendance  at  the 
Standard       schools  is  so  irregular  that  they  make  very  little  progress.     It  is 
generally       seldom  that  one  finds  a  boy  of  this  class  who  has  passed  or  even 
th^a^^u.  ^'^^'^^^l  the  fourth  standard  when  .he  comes  to  be  14  years  old. 

These  boys  take  to  the  streets  permanently  for  their  livelihood : 
a  few  of  them  contiiuie,  after  the  age  of  14,  to  earn  their  living 
by  sollin<j  newspapers,  but  most  of  them  sink  into  less  satisfactory 
kinds  01  occupation.  Even  among  these  children,  we  may 
remark  finally,  it  is  very  unusual  to  find  any  who  seem  to  be 
habitually  ill-treated,  or  even  subjected  to  occasional  violence. 

II. — Organ  Grinders. 

Organ  grinders  hi  Manchester  form  a  class  which  presents 
Twocla^Hses  ^^^^P  P^^^^^  ^^  interest.  Though  their  business  is  not  one  of 
Qi  organ  ^^^Y^^g  ^^^^  selhng,  they  may  suitably  be  considered  among  other 
fflinders—     classes  of  street-traders. 

^^i^h-  ^ '  "^^^'  ^^^  ^^^"  ^^  ^  ^^^®  ^^^^^  ^^^y  ^®^  exceptions  that  organ 
thl)wover20,  guilders  under  20  years  of  age  are  English,  and  those  above  this 
Italians.         age  Italians. 
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Young  and  old,  English  and  Italians  alike,  rent  their  organs  How  they 
from  men  who  keep  them  on  hire.     These  men  are  invariably  ^^^'^• 
Italians.  The  rate  of  hire  varies  according  to  the  value  of  the  organ, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  demand.      At  the  present  time  (February, 
1900)  the  charges  range  from  Is.  6d.  and  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  a  day. 

The  hiring  money  is  generally  paid  in  advance,  though  credit  Hire  of 
is  sometimes  given  to  grinders  who  have  been  known  for  six  ^^^ans. 
mouths  or  more  to  the  owner.     The  demand  for  organs  is  always,  l^en^^nd  for 
even  in  the  slackest  season — the  mid-winter  months — consider-  excSf  of 
ably  in  excess  of  the  supply.  the  supply. 

The  profits  of  organ  grinders  vary  very  much   in  different  Profits- 
districts  ;  at  best  they  are  not  very  great,  and  always,  of  course,  dffferent"* 
uncertain.     The  suburban  districts  pay  better  than  the  central  parts  of 
parts  of  the  city.    Very  little  comes  from  hotels,  to  which  novices  ^**®  ^^^^y- 
m  the  trade  are  apt  to  resort. 

The  quickest-pajring  districts,  and  those  from  which  the  most  The  best 
stable  incomes  can  be  derived,  are  the  poorest  quarters  of  the  ^fg^fts 
town,  where  the  grinders  play  to  people  who  come  out  into  the 
street  to  hear  the  music  and  to  dance  to  it. 

We  find  that  the  takings  of  an  organ  appear  to  vary  from  KHmings  of 
4s.  6d.  to  10s.  a  da^,  so  that  when  the  cost  of  hire  is  subtracted  8"°*^®^- 
(we  will  reckon  this  at  2s.  a  day)  the  profits  will  be  something 
between  2s.  6d.  and  8s.  a  day.     It  is,  of  course,  to  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  English  grinders,  these  profits  have  to  be  English 
divided  between   two   persons,  for  the  barrel  organ  is  always  /?™<l«w 
attended  by  two  partners.     In  the  ciuse  of  the  Italians,  though 
only  one  person  may  appear  on  the  streets  with  the  organ,  the 
profits  have  frequently  to  be  divided  among  a  large  number,  for 
the  grinders  are  generally  men  who  have  wives  and  children  to 
maintain.     This  consideration  in  part  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  English  organ  grinders  (that  is  to  say,  the  younger  j^rinden^ 
division   of    the  grinders)   ply   their  business    irregularly,   the  work  irregn- 
Italians  are  much  more  constant  in  their  rounds.  larly. 

Indeed,  the  English  grinders  commonly  play  their  organ  only 
^or  an  afternoon  or  an  evening,  and  sometimes  they  are  able  to 
nire  an  organ  for  half-a-day  only,  though  they  are  generally 
obliged  to  take  it  out  in  the  morning  and  keep  it  idle  till  they 
are  ready  to  go  upon  their  beat.  If  they  wait  tul  the  afternoon 
to  hire,  they  run  the  risk  of  finding  that  all  the  organs  are 
jilready  engaged. 

Organ  grinders  exercise  their  vocation  upon  regularly  defined  Organ  ^ 
districts  or  beats,  to  which  a  goodwill  is  attached,  as  it  is,  for  ^gJ^cS. 
example,  to  a  tradesman's  business  or  a  doctor's  practice.     New  Q^j^j^^^jij^ 
eomers  or  beginners  must  either  strike  out  a  fresh  district  for 
themselves,  or  else  buy*  the  goodwill  of  that  into  which  they  come 
from  their  rivals  who  are  already  in  possession.    An  infringement 
of  this  unwritten  law  is  punished  either  by  a  boycott  or  by 
personal  attack. 


*  The  rule  is  far  more  rigorously  and  systematically  enforced  by  the  Italian 
than  by  the  English  grinders.    The  latter  are  more  careless,  and  being  less 
regularly  on  their  beats,  are  not  so  we)l  able  to  guard  against  "  poachers. 
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It  is  always  to  be  lx)nie  in  mind  that  the  social  conventions 
and  the  etiquette  of  the  poor  (even  when  they  greatly  difterfix)m 
those  observed  bv  the  well-to-do — in  this  instance,  the  two  codes 
are  sufficiently  alike)  are  very  strictly  guarded,  and  the  censure 
which  is  passed  upon  detiiulters  is  expressed  with  a  clearness 
which  cannot  be  misinterpreted,  and  with  an  emphasis  which 
only  persons  of  great  physical  courage  can  atfect  to  ignore. 
The  values  of      The  values  of  districts  are  carefully  and  shrewdly  estimated, 
fc*"u"^*^"     particularly  by  the  Italian  grinders;  the  individual  houses  in 
aii^MHod.        suburban  parts  being  rated  as  "  two-penny  "  or  "  threepenny  " 
houses,  according  to  the  amount  likely  to  be  given  or  usually 
given  by  the  several  tenants  to  the  grinders. 
Organ  It  might  be  expected  a  priori  that  organ  grinders  would  prove 

th*"v^r  *"^  to  be  particularly  liable  to  charges  of  otetruction.  The  fiacts  con- 
firm such  an  expectation.  Grinders  dread  the  police,  who  some- 
times seize  the  organ  and  take  it  to  a  neighboiuing  police  station, 
and  sometimes  apprehend  the  Italian,  or  one  of  the  two  English 
partners,  who  are  playing.  Such  a  disaster  brings  a  twofold 
trouble  on  the  grinders,  for  they  not  only  have  to  encoimter  the 
magistrates  and  receive  judicial  punishment,  but  they  also  lose 
favour  with  the  owner  oi  the  organ,  who  is  less  willing  afterwards 
to  let  out  his  instrument  to  the  ofi'enders. 
Younger  '^^  older  grinders  not  uncommonly  have  cottages  of  their  own, 

grinders  or  else  they  lodge  with  the  owner  of  tne  organ  thev  use,  or  some- 
geueraUy  times  with  English  lod^ng-house  keepers.  Of  the  younger 
nVoVlodSng.  grinders,  the  great  majonty  are  occupants  of  common  lodging- 
house5<.  nouses ;  a  few  of  them  are  known  to  be  lodgers  in  the  cottages  of 

Italians  engaged  in  organ  grinding,  though  none  live  with  the 
owner  of  the  organs. 
They  never        In  one  place  these  youths  are  certain  not  to  be  found.     They 
live  with       Jo  not  live  at  home  with  their  parents  or  other  relatives,  even  it 
reTatives*.       these  should  be  resident  in  Manchester  or  in  the  same  quarter  of 
the  town.    Generally  they  have  no  dealings  of  any  sort  with 
their  kin,  and  know  little  or  nothing  about  them. 

It  is,  we  think,  important  to  note  that  the  English  organ 
grinders  are  amongst  tne  worst  educated,  and  certaimy  the  best 
physically  developed  of  street-traders.    Ice  cream  sellers  closely 
resemble  them — they  form,  as  will  be  shown  later,  a  small  divi- 
sion of  the  same  group — and  some  of  the  railway  touts  may  vie 
with  them. 
Standard  of        It  would  l>e  a  difficult  task  to  find  many  youths  engaged  in 
education,      organ  grinding  who  have  passed  a  higher  stanaard  than  the  third. 
Organ  There  is  one  redeeming  quality  in  the  occupation  which  we 

^k-fllL*"^  have  tried  to  describe.  Although  the  work  is  irregular,  particu- 
beneficial  l^rly  in  the  case  of  the  English  grinders,  with  whom  we  are  chiefly 
effects  of  concerned,  it  is  yet  hard.  An  organ  is  very  heavy,  and  a  con- 
^  *®-  siderable  amount  of  physical  exertion  is  undertaken  by  those  who 

wheel  and  play  it.  The  result  is  that  they  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  meaning  of  labour ;  they  have  the  advantage  of  getting  tired 
in  making  their  living,  and  they  do  not  resent  or  decline  the 
effort  which  is  demanded  of  them.  Consequently — ^for  there  is 
a  causal  connexion  here — it  is  not  altogether  unusual  for  organ 
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grinders  to  find  their  way  into  some  sort  of  regular  and  permanent 
emplo3rraent.  They  are  capable  of  toil,  and  not  unwilling  to 
submit  to  it.  For  skilled  labour  they  are,  of  course,  unfit,  but 
they  are  well  prepared  for  unskilled  work.  It  is  a  rule  that  the 
less  effort  any  street-trade  imposes  upon  those  who  en^ge  in  it, 
the  less  likelihood  there  is  of  their  entering  upon  fixed  and 
regularly  paid  work,  whereas  those  street-traders  wno  are  forced, 
even  occasionally,  to  work  hard,  are  those  from  whose  ranks  the 
largest  number  rise  to  a  better  way  of  life. 

III. — Ice  Cream  Sellers. 

A  considerable  number  of  youths  are  employed  in  Manchester  Belong  to 
as  ice  cream  sellers.     The  great  majority  of  these  are  Italians.  ^,^o^^* 
English  youths  are  not  apt  to  follow  this  trade,  and  the  few  who  grinderf*. 
are  engaged  in  it  are  found  to  have  drifted  into  it  by  a  previous 
connexion  with  an  ice  cream  dealer  who  is  also  an  owner  of 
barrel  organs.     Little  therefore  need  be  said  about  them,  for  they 
belong  to  the  class  which  we  have  already  treated,  under  the  head 
of  organ  grinders.     The  English  ice  cream  sellers  are  usually 
engaged  to  drive  or  push  a  small  cart,  and  sell  their  goods  in  the 
poorer  suburbs,  but  they  very  rarely  remain  in  the  trade  for  more 
than  a  few  months. 

There  is  a  social,  indeed  a  national,  prejudice  agjiinst  both  of  This  wurk 
these  occupations.     The  work  is  despised  in  itself,  and  an  addi-  ^^espiscd  I 
tional  stigma  is  fixed  upon  it  inasmuch  as  the  employers  are  not  youths! 
English,  but  Italians.     Working  for  an  Italian  is  held  to  be  a 
kind  of  disgrace.     An  ice  cream  seller  getting  a  commission  of 
3d.  in  the  shilling,  is  often  able  to  make  as  much  as  15s.  a  week, 
but  this  high  remuneration  does  not  sufiice  to  reconcile  English 
youths,  except  during  short  fjeriods  of  difficulty  and  want,  to 
conditions  against  which  they  instinctively  revolt. 

IV. — Railway  Touts. 

Railway  touts  are  a  large  class,  composed  of  persons  of  all  Class  fron 
ages,  little  children  and  old  men.     Most  of  them,  however,  are  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
boys  between   the  ages  of  16  and   19.     They  are  dwellers  in»,.  .' 
common  lodging-houses,  to  which  they  have  escaped  from  the  character, 
same  sort  of  homes  (and  for  the  same  reasons),  as  those  from  which 
the  older  newspaper  sellers  come.     Their  ranks  are  continually 
being  recruited  by  lads  who  have  no  money,  and  arc  unable  to 
get  any  credit.    They  arc  generally  lazy  and  shiftless,  though  occa- 
sionally there  may  be  found  among  their  number  very  honourable 
l)oys  who  through  sheer  misfortune  have  come  upon  the  streets.  Exception 
and  who  eagerly  seek,  what  they  are  nearly  always  able  to  find,  cases, 
some  better  and  more  permanent  work.     A  steaciy  boy  need  not 
go  long  in  Manchester  without  decent  and  regular  employment. 

Touts  are  of  two  kinds.     There  are,  first,  the  youths  who  hang  Two  kiml 
about   the   platforms  and   approaches   of  the   railway  stations,  "^^^^y 
seeking,  often  in  a  listless  way,  for  a  job,  and  oifering  to  carry  -,     * 
bags  and  parcels  at  a  small  remuneration.     They  rarely  begin  jjjn^,  "*^ 
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this  search  before  11  o  clock  m  the  morning,  and  when  they  have 
earned  enough  to  provide  a  cheap  breakfest,  they  will  lounge 
about  for  several  hours,  gambling  with  any  money  which  may  be 
left  in  their  hands,  and  making  very  Uttle  effort  to  earn  anything 
further  until  the  end  of  the  day,  when  they  strive  to  make  enough 
for  their  night's  lodging  and  for  supper. 

If  they  do  well  one  day  they  will  not  usually  come  out  on  the 

next. 

Prison  life.         The  boys  who  live  by  touting  are  generally  familiar  with  prison 

The  effects  of  life ;  most  of  them  have  been  imprisoned  at  one  time  or  another 

imprison-       f^^  « obstruction,"  and   many  of  them   have   been  imprisoned 

character.       frequently.*     They  are  indeed  quite  callous,  and  indifferent  to  the 

The  work  of  sentences  of  seven  days,  or  fourteen  days,  or  a  month's  imprison- 

^fe  certified    ment,  which  arc  passed  upon  them.     Tliis  kind  of  punisnment 

iodu«trial       |^^g  indeed,  the  etiect  of  aefiradine:  the  bovs  who  aresubiect'Od  to 

it,  and  of  making  it  exceedingly  hard  for  them  to  take  up  a  more 

settled  wav  of  life ;  hut  as  a  deterrent  from  ofience  we  have  vet 

to  learn  that  it  has  any  effect  at  all. 

The  second         Touts,  of  the  other  kind,  are  those  who  wait  upon  commercial 

kind  of  tout*^.  travellers  and  others,  and  wheel  a  handcart  laden  with  samples 

from  one  house  of  business  to  another.  These  form  a  higher  branch 

of  the  profession  and  make  a  much  more  satisfactory  living.     They 

commonly  earn  2s.  Gd.  a  day,  and  though  they  may  not  have 

more  than  two  or  three  days'  work  in  a  week,  they  are  generally 

unwilling  to  leave  their  method  of  life  in  favour  of  more  fixed 

employinent.     In  the  free  days  they  can  make  a  little  money  by 

carrying  luggage  for  passengers  at  the  railway  stations,  but  as  a 

rule  they  prefer  complete  idleness,  or  the  occupation  of  gambling 

in  the  streets  or  attending  race-meetings.      Thrift  is  unknown 

to  them. 

A  tout  is  usually  in  partnership  with  another  youth,  with 

whom  he  divides  his  earnings.     The  partners  (who  are  called 

"Whackern."  "  whackers")  generally  show  a  consideraole  fidelity  to  each  other 

so  long  as  the  union  lasts,  but  this  is  very  rarefj'  a  long  time. 

One  of  the   partners  is  literally  a  sleeping  pirtner ;    but  the 

agreement  is  based  on  the  understiinding  that  each  partner  shall 

have  a  period  of  repose  alternating  with  the  period  of  work. 

Partnerships  •pjj^j  dissolution  of  the  partnership  is  almost  always  due  to  the 

issovci.       refusal  of  one  of  the  "whackers'  to  wake  and  do  his  share  of 

work. 
Physic^ueand      Touts  of  both  kinds  are  found  to  be  strong  and  well  developed 
education,      huh,  though  they  yield,  in  this  respect,  to  the  organ  grinders, 
with  whom  they  are  on  the  same  level  as  regards  educiition. 

*  We  have  noticed  with  no  less  plea.sure  than  interest  that  boys  who  have 
spent  any  time  in  the  Manchester  Certified  Industrial  Schools  are  hardly  ever  to 
he  n\ininered  among  this  class.  The  admirable  dii^ipline  and  training  iriven  in 
these  schools,  and  the  equally  important  and  careful  watch  which  is  kept  by 
the  school  authorities  over  their  j^iupils  when  they  have  left  the  schools,  have 
had  a  remarkable  success  in  making  them  fit  to  enter  and  Me  to  maintain 
themselves  in  good  and  permanent  employment.  It  has  fallen  to  us  to  see  not 
a  little  of  the  class  of  lx)ys  who  are  taken  into  these  schools,  and  of  the  boys 
while  they  are  still  in  the  schools  and  after  their  time  of  training  has  expired, 
and  we  have  been  constantly  forced  to  admire  the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
these  institutions. 
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V. — Flower  Sellers. 

Flower  sellers  are  usually  adults.     Some  of  them,  a  very  small  Usually 
minority,  are  men  who  live  in  cottage-homes  of  their  own,  and  adults, 
attain  a  fairly  high  standard  of  respectability,  equal  to  that  of  ^^®,!^^I? 
the  ordinary  costermonger.     Their  trade  is  good,  and  sufficiently  able  and 
stable.     They  have  stands,  for  which  they  pay  rent,  in  some  of  prosperoui?- 
the  best  squares  and  streets. 

But  most  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  trade  are  frequenters  of  Most  of  them 
race-meetings,  who  take  up  flower    selling    in    the  intervals  n^jng^" 
between  more  exciting  engagements,  and  chiefly  in  the  winter 
months.     They  are  the  most  shiftless  and  the  laziest  of  street- 
traffickers.      The  risk  which   they  run   of  having  their  goods  Risks  of  the 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  rain  and  wind  seems  to  foster  their  trade, 
carelessness.      They   are    the    slaves    of    chance.      Sometimes 
they  employ  bojrs  to  seU  their  flowers  for  them,  and  themselves  The  men 
remain  entirely  idle,  spending  such  profits  as  the  boys  earn  for  to  wo^  for  ^ 
them  in  drinking  and  gambling.     They  are  often  unable  to  them, 
write,  and  only  read  with  the  greatest  difficulty.     They  live  in 
common  lodging-houses. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  months  a  considerable  number  of  Boysengajje*} 
youngs  laos   take  up   this  business   on  their  own  account,  in">{!®^^®'' 
addition  to  those  who  work  as  the  servants  of  adult  flower  sellers.  ^  ^^^' 
For  this  many  of  them  resign  for  the  time  what  is  their  usual 
employment,  viz.,  newspaper  selling.      Besides  these  there  are 
casuals,  who  come  upon  the  streets  for  a  short  time,  during  a 
period  of  slack  work  or  unemployment.     And  there  are,  lastly,  a 
number  of  boys  whose  main  occupation  is  that  of  flower  selling. 
The  boy  flower  sellers,  like  the  less  respectable  men  in  the  same  They  live  in 
trade,  are  almost  always  inhabitants  oi  common  lodging-houses,  common 
The  associations  formed  in  these  houses  are  very  dangerous,  and  |^g^"«- 
generally  positively  harmful  to  the  boys,  for  they  are  tnrown  into  . 
the  company  of  men  who  at  the  best  have  failed  in  life,  and  made  in  thow* 
whose  failure  is  in  most  instances  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  their  houses  harm- 
own  idleness,  their  thriftlessness,  or  vice.  {^^  ^  **^® 

'  '  ^  ^  boys. 

In  a  good  season,  and  for  the  length  of  six  or  eight  weeks  in  Earnings, 
the  late  spring  and  the  early  summer,  such  boys  maldng  a  profit 
of  3d.  in  the  snilling  are  able  to  earn  as  much  as  15s.  a  week. 
But  this  high  rate  cannot  be  evenly  maintained  all  the  year 
round.  A  small  capital  is  needed  by  those  who  take  up  this 
employment ;  a  few  pence  are  enough  to  buy  a  little  stock- 
in-trade  at  the  chief  market. 

Our  enquiries  show  that  most  of  the  boys  who  are  pretty  Education, 
regularly  engaged  in  flower  selling  have  reached  the  fifth  standard 
in  the  schools — a  high  level  for  street-sellers.     They  are,  how-  Physique, 
ever,  weakly  lads,  unequal  to  the  strain  of  regular  work,  many  of 
them  deformed  in  one  way  or  another;  and  they  choose  this 
occupation  as  the  lightest  work  to  which  they  can  turn. 
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VI. — Match  sellers. 

Match  sellers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  (1)  adults;  (2) 
boys. 

The  adult  match  sellers  are  frequently  tramps,  who  make 
this  trade  a  pretext  for  begging.  They  are  unwiiHng  to  work, 
and  form  part  of  that  moving  population  which  belongs  to  no 
one  quarter  of  the  town,  and  not  even  to  any  one  town.  They 
are  vagrants. 

There  are,  however,  other  adult  match  sellers.  These  are  very 
old  people,  men  and  women,  the  infirm  and  crippled  or  the 
blind. 

Tlic  trade  can  be  started  with  next  to  no  capital.  Many  ot 
the  large  tobacconists  sell  matches  to  these  street  sellers  at  the 
rate  of  four  boxes  for  3d.,  and  the  sellers  can  make  a  profit  of  3d. 
in  the  shilling.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  poor  trade,  seldom 
yi(^lding  more  and  generally  considerably  less  than  10s.  a  week. 

Many  boys  whose  main  trade  is  done  Avith  newspapers  also  sell 
matches,  feut  there  is  a  small  class,  chiefly  composed  of  young 
boys,  who  sell  matches  only.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  the  children  ot 
dissolute  and  worthless  parents ;  and  correspond  veiy  nearly  to 
the  lowest  class  of  newspaper  sellers,  not  only  in  regard  to  tneir 
mode  of  life  and  their  parentage,  but  also  in  regard  to  the 
standard  of  education  which  they  have  reached.  A  boy  who  has 
reached  the  fourth  standard  is  not  often  to  be  found  in  this 
class. 

There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  newspaper  selling 
and  match  selling ;  that  whereas  the  selling  of  newpaptjrs  is, 
under  certain  conditions,  considered  by  the  self-respecting  poor 
to  be  an  employment  of  which  no  one  need  be  ashamed — a  point 
which  we  have  already  noticed — the  match  seller  bears  a  social 
stigma.     It  is  to  be  added  that  he  makes  a  very  meagre  living. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that,  if  we  exclude  match  selling, 
the  least  satisfactory  of  the  street-trades  already  discussed  are 
those  which  yet  yield  the  highest  rate  of  profit  during  the 
periods  in  wliich  they  are  most  vigorously  plied.  Thus  the 
average  earnings  of  the  flower  seller  in  the  best  season  are  higher 
than  those  of  flie  newspaper  seller,  whose  trade  is  much  more 
constant.  We  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  a  certain  number 
of  boys,  usually  engaged  in  newspaper  selling,  abandon  the 
steadier  trade  during  the  best  flower  selling  season.  They  are 
attracted  by  the  higher  rate  of  profit,  and  very  little  deterred  by 
the  increased  risks  which  they  thus  run.  The  instinct  ot 
gambling  prompts  them  to  this  course.  The  practice  of 
gambling  is  so  universal  among  the  boys  who  belong  to  these 
classes  that  it  must  be  included  in  a  general  consideration 
which  we  now  wish  very  briefly  to  make  of  their  habits  of  lifa 

Most  of  the  boys  who  are  engaged  in  street-trading  live  in 
common  lodging-houses,  and  it  is  interesting  to  rememoer  that 
however  greatly  their  profits  vary  from  week  to  week,  and 
however  wide  the  difterences  between  the  takings  of  one  class  of 
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street-sellers  and  another,  what  we  may  call  domestic  expenses 
are  practically  the  same  for  all.     These  boys  make  two  meals  in  Domestic 
the  day — a  late  breakfast  and  a  supper.     About  4d.  is  spent  on  expensea. 
each  of  these  meals.  Food, 

New  clothes  are,  of  coin^o,  very  rarely  bought,  and  the  pay- 
ment for  them  is  made  by  instalments.*  More  often  clothes  are 
acquired  by  exchange,  or  in  retiun  for  occasional  jobbing.  It  is 
not  necessary,  therefore,  in  making  an  account  of  the  ordinary 
expenditure,  to  include  the  item  of  clothing.  There  remains, 
then,  besides  food,  the  expense  of  lodging. 

There  are  some  lodging-houses  in  which  a  bed  can  be  got  for  Lodging 
3d.  a  night ;  but  most  ol  the  street-traders  lodge  in  fourpenny 
houses,  when  they  are  able  to  afford  lodging  at  all.  Sometimes, 
'of  course,  they  are  forced  to  go  without  lodging,  or  spend  the 
night  as  best  they  may  under  arches,  or  in  railway  sneds  and 
wagons.  The  landlord  of  a  fourpenny  house  allows  a  reduction 
to  those  who  pay  for  a  week's  lodging  in  advance,  charging  2s.  a 
week  instead  of  2s.  4d. 

The  lodging  always  includes,  besides  the  bed,  the  use  of  the 
kitchen  fire  for  cooking  (these  boys  are  often  skilful  cooks),  and  the 
use  of  a  scullery  or  back  kitchen  tor  washing  clothes.  Adding  these 
two  sums  together — 

s.    d. 
Food,  8d.  a  day,       -         -         -         -     4     8  a  week 
Lodffinc:,  4d.  a  night  or    -         -         -     2     0       „  T°^*  ®/ 

^     ^'  °  "  domestic 

«,       ,  ,  expends 

Total     -        -         -         -     6     8  a  week, 

we  get  a  total  of  6s.  8d.  or  7s.  a  week.     In  other  words  about 
half  of  the  earnings  of  the  ordinary  street-seller,  less  than  half 
the  profits  of  the  more  prosperous,  is  spent  in  the  necessaries  of 
life.    The  question  arises,  what  is  done  with  the  remainder  i   The 
remainder  is  spent  in  amusements  and  in  gambling.    The  theatre  ...     .^ 
or  the  music  nail  is  vcrj^  regularly  attended,  and  perhaps  Ls.  a  ])ercent.  o( 
week  may  be  spent  on  these  entertainments.     Boys  will  often  go  total  incom 
night  after  nignt  to  see  the  same  piece,  or  the  same  "  variety  "  ^^^ '®'    . 
programme.  and 

But  if  we  allow  Is.  (a  large  estimate,  for  admission  to  the  pit  of  gambling, 
the  music  hall,t  most  generally  frequented,  is  had  for  3d.)  as  the  Theatr3  an 
weekly  expenditure  on  amusements,  there  is  still  left  a  sum  of,  let  music  h  ill. 
us  say,  6s.  or  7s.,  in  the  case  of  the  poorer,  and  9s.  or  10s.  in  the 
case  of  the  richer  street-seller,  yet  to  be  accounted  for. 

This  sum,  half  or  more  than  half  the  total  income,  is  spent 
regularly,  unhesitatingly,  and  cheerfully  upon  gambling.     The  ^,     . ..   ^ 
money  is  almost  invariably  lost,  and  does  not  circulate  among    *  "  '  *"^'* 
the  boys  themselves,  for  though  they  bet  upon  games  of  their 
own,  they  are  in  the  hands  of  sliar|)ers,  bookmakers,  and  others 

*  The  clothes  are  not  received  till  all  the  instalments  have  been  paid  ;  they 
are  reserved  for  the  applicant.     The  process  is  called  "  laying  up." 

t  On  Mondays  and  Saturdays  these  boys  attend  their  favourite  place  of 
amusement  with  great  regularity.  If  the  performance  specially  pleases  them, 
they  will  go  again,  and  perhaps  twice,  to  the  same  place  in  the  same  week  ;  if 
not  they  frequently  go  to  some  theatre  to  see  a  melodrama. 
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Vhy  loys  who  live  upon  them.  The  boys  do  not  expect  to  win,  though 
amble.  sometimes  they  are  allowed  to  get  the  advantage.  But  they  pay 
for  the  pleasurable  excitement  which  they  get,  and  even  when 
thev  go  beyond  their  surplus,  and  trench  upon  the  living  expenses, 
and^  have  to  go  short  of  food,  they  feel  content.  They  think  that 
they  have  had  their  money's  worth. 

The  gambling  is  done  upon  "  nap,"  "  pitch  and  toss,"  "  banker," 
upon  card  games  and  chieflv  upon  dominoes.  There  is  also,  as 
we  have  suggested,  some  betting  on  football  matehes  and  on 
horses,  but  (and  this  seems  to  us  a  curious  distinction)  betting 
upon  horses  is  much  more  common  among  boys  engaged  in  the 
regular  trades  than  among  street -traders, 
in  example.^  An  instance  will  show  now  strong  the  love  of  gambling  is.  A 
newspaper  seller  who,  yielding  to  persistent  advice,  had  gradually 
saveci  £1  out  of  his  earnings,  entrusted  the  sum  to  one  of  our- 
selves. A  few  weeks  later  lie  withdrew  the  monev,  and  went  to 
the  Liverpool  Races,  where  he  lost  every  penny.  He  returned  to 
Manchester  on  foot,  destitute,  and  contunied  starving  till  he  had 
sold  some  newspapers  once  more,  and  gained  enough  to  provide 
himself  a  meal,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he  haa  learnt 
a  lesson,  and  that  gambling  and  betting  would  for  the  time  at 
least  have  lost  some  of  their  usual  charms.  But  his  argument 
was  exactly  the  reverse.  The  money  lost  and  the  hardships 
endured  were  in  his  judgment  a  small  price,  which  he  would 
willingly  pay  again,  for  the  keen  enjoyment  which  he  had  had. 
The  only  uncommon  feature  in  this  c^ise  is  the  large  amount  of 
the  single  sum  ventured  and  lost :  smaller  sums,  all  the  surplus 
in  fact  above  living  expenses  and  something  for  the  music  nail 
or  the  theatre,  are  daily  employed  or  wasted  in  this  way,  not  by 
a  few  boys  of  this  class,  but  universally.  We  have  never  met  or 
heard  of  an  exception.  This  is  the  rule  of  life ;  this  relish  is 
bought  by  all  to  savour  the  insipidity  of  existence.  Tlic  life  of 
these  boys  is  insipid,  for  their  interests  only  stimulate,  without 
satisfying  their  craving  for  excitement. 

Drunkenness  is  rare  among  these  boys ;  they  have  a  high 
standard  of  generosity ;  they  do  not  lack  a  kind  of  urbanity ; 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  savoir  faire ;  they  are  in  many 
ways  attractive ;  but  the  closer  our  acquaintance  grows  witn 
them  the  more  overwhelming  does  this  propensity  to  gambling 
appear.  Indeed,  it  may  reasonably  be  said  that  the  whole 
career  of  the  street-trader  is  one  long  game  of  chance.* 


*  The  following  example  will  give  colour  to  the  stateiuent : — 
It  ha«  been  observed  that  street- boys  engaged  in  any  of  the  trades  whicli  we 
have  treated  occasionally  pass  from  their  habitual  trade  to  some  other,  and  that 
from  time  to  time  tliey  sell  '*  novelties.*'  The  profits  on  tlie  sale  of  novelties  are 
often  very  great.  We  were  surprised  to  find  that  they  could  reach  the  figure 
whicli  they  touched  last  week.  For  some  years  ]mst  it  has  been  our  custom  to 
keep  a  kind  of  bank  for  street-traders  living  in  several  lodging-houses.  The 
banlc  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  purse,  and  withdrawals  can  be  made  at  any  time 
without  notice.  \Ve  have  not  yet  sncceeiled  in  persuading  the  boys  and  men  to 
leave  their  money  for  any  long  perio<i  in  the  bauK,  but  many  of  them  entrust  us 
with  small  sums,  from  a  penny  or  a  few  pence  up  to  two  or  three  shillings,  for  a 
few  days,  or  in  exceptional  cases,  a  few  weeks.  On  Saturday  last,  brides  many 
smaller  deposits,  the  following  sums  were  put  into  the  bank :— A.,  £1  158. ;  B., 
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The  origin  of  the  evil  is  the  dnlness  of  their  lives — the  want  The  dulnein 
of  quiet  sources  of  pleasure.     Whatever  standard  they  may  have  ^^  ^^^' 
reached  m  the  schools,  they  have  not  learnt  anything  which  These  boys 
interests  them.     And  what  they  have  learnt  is  not  enougn  to  sell  ^^^u-^^^^t* 
in  the  market.     We  do  not,  indeed,  think  that  they  would  be  ^hoo?  whic 
morally    or    intellectually    the    better    if   their    parents    had  intereata 
apprehended  the  fact  that  a  better  position  with    more  stable  *^**®™* 
work  can  be  secured  by  boys  who  have  attained  a  higher  place 
in  the  schools,  and  had  ui^ed  those,  who  are  now  street-boys,  to 
work  more  regularly  at  school  with  the  hope  of  so  tangible  a 
reward  to  be  won  m  after  years.     But  the  fact  is  noteworthy  The  large 
that  many  of  the  largest  employers  of  labour  will  not  accept  a  employers 
boy  who  has  failed  to  piss  the  sixth  standard  at  school.     Even  ^j^t^ys 
the  "  nippers,"  or  tailboys,  who  work  with  railway  carters,  are  from  the 
bv  preference  chosen  from  those  who  have  reached  this  level,  number  of 
Tlie  best  kinds  of  employment  are  closed  to  boys  of  the  edu-  {,a^^pj^ec 
cational    level  represented  even  by  those  street-boys  who  have  the  sixth 
done  best  in  the  schools.     A  more  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  standard, 
school  attendance    regulations    would    tend    to    decrease    the 
numbers  of   street-boys.       It  is   easy   to   imagine — what  can, 
indeed,  be  seen  by  those  who  look    at  all  carefiiUy  into    the 
subject — how  strongly  and  how  banefully  the  nature  of  their 
employment  and  or  their  amusements  and  excitements  reacts  The  reactio 
upon   their  character,  robbing  it  of  vigour,  and  stability,  and  ®^  ^^*^"' 
honesty.      They  tend  to  become  more  and  more  unwilling  to  of  a  street- 
work  hard ;   they  are  the  creatures  of  accident,  and  lose  the  boy's  life 
power  of  foresight ;  they  never  form  habits  of  thrift ;  and  their  °J  '^IJfcter 
word    can  H)e   taken    only  by   those  who   have   learnt  how  to 
interpret  it. 

In  effect,  the  various  classes  of  juvenile  street-sellers  form  a 
section  of  the  population  untouched  by  education.  They  have 
attended  the  scnools  with  greater  or  less  irregularity ;  and  they 
can  write  a  little,  and  can  read  halfpenny  sensational  stories,  the 
comic  or  the  sporting  papers — their  only  literature  ;  but,  setting 
aside  these  results,  they  seem  to  be  unaffected  by  such  training 
as  the  schools  supply.  This  suggests  another  inference.  Ii 
these  boys  were  forced  to  attend  the  schools  more  regularly  and  for 
a  longer  period,  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  better  for  tne  disci- 


£2 ;  C,  158.  ;  D.,  lOs.  ;  £.,  Ss.,  and  these  sums  represented  the  greater  part  (but 
only  a  part)  of  the  takings  by  the  several  Iwys  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening  last  (March  10,  19<S))  by  the  sale  of  buttons  ntamped  with  portraits  of 
Lord  KobertH  and  other  generals  en^ged  in  the  South  African  war. 

For  A.  and  B.,  wliose  ordinary  work  has  for  some  years  been  that  of  news 
selling,  we  recently  found  some  regular  work  at  10s.  a  week.  IJoth  of  them 
threw  up  the  work  very  quickly.  Now,  after  such  success  as  that  of  last 
Saturday,  they  are  more  tinnly  convinced  than  ever  that  regular  work  is 
economically  worse  than  the  irregular  work  of  the  streets.  We  said  the  sums 
depositetl  in  the  bank  were  only  part  of  the  takings  of  the  boys,  for  they  kept 
enough  in  their  pockets  for  current,  and  perhaps  some  extra,  expenses.  It  is 
noteworthy,  further,  that  the  sudden  access  of  wealth  did  not  encourage 
drunkenness  amon|^  the  boys.  £.,  whose  takings  were  smallest,  was  perhajMs 
slightly  under  the  mfluence  of  intoxicants.  All  the  others  were  perfectly  sober, 
in  this  respect,  as  in  others, 'the  boy  street-traders  are  greatly  superior  to  the 
men. 
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pline.  But  mere  attendance  at  school  is  not  enough.  There  is 
not  enough  variety  of  work  in  the  schools;  the  children  are 
treated  in  too  uniform  a  manner.  We  remarked  earlier  that 
many  newspaper  sellers  enter  the  Militia,  and  are  happy  in  it. 
They  are  improved  by  the  training  supplied,  not  only  pnjrsically, 
but  morally.  These  boys  can  never  be  taueht  the  lessons  of  self- 
control  and  obedience  and  perseverance  by  oook  teaching.  They 
need  plenty  of  manual  work,  with  physical  exercise,  under  a 
quasi-militixry  authority.  To  this  they  respond;  the  ordinaij'^ 
schoolmaster  is  merely  their  enemy,  the  object  of  dislike  or 
contempt,  or  both.  The  success  won  by  the  Certified  Industrial 
Schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  recognise  this  principle — a 
principle  an  earlier  application  of  which  would,  perhaps,  make 
the  Industrial  Schools  themselves  a  less  necessary  institution 
than  they  at  present  are. 

When  street-boys  fall — and  they  freauently  fell — into  the 
hands  of  the  police,  it  may  weU  be  doubted  whether  the  punish- 
ments which  they  receive  for  various  offences,  obstruction  being 
the  most  common,  serve  a  beneficent  end.  Imprisonment  degrades 
and  hardeas  these  boys ;  it  has  little  or  no  power  as  a  deterrent 
from  crime.  Moreover,  the  punishments  do  not  appear  to  us  to 
be  sufficiently  well  graduated.  Two  or  three  boys,  let  us  say, 
who  happen  to  be  standing  talking  together  in  the  street,  are 
arrested  for  obstruction,  and  sentenced  to  seven  days*  imprison- 
ment. The  same  boys  apprehended  on  another  occasion  with 
cards  in  their  hands,  ana  in  the  act  of  gambling,  are  again 
sentenced  to  the  same  term  of  imprisonment.  The  boys  naturally 
decide  that  it  is  as  well  to  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb. 

If  gambling  were  watched  and  severely  punisned  in  some  suit- 
able way,  not  only  would  those  who  are  already  street-boys  be 
less  likely  to  pursue  this  form  of  amusement ;  but  many  lads 
would  be  deterred  from  coming  upon  the  streets  at  all ;  for  it  is 
not  less  true  than  surprising,  tnat  it  is  the  facility  which  street- 
trading  offers  for  gambling,  which  attracts  many  boys  to  enter 
upon  street-work.  The  passion  for  gambling  is  so  widespread 
and  so  deeply-seated. 

If  young  offenders  were  sentenced  to  the  performance  of  a 
certain  amount  of  manual  work,  to  be  done  under  humanising 
conditions,  and  if  they  were  kept  apart  from  adult  criminals, 
they  would,  we  believe,  profit  by  the  experience.  To  be  forced 
to  work  up  to  the  point  of  weariness  would  be  a  lesson  not  easily 
effaced  from  the  memory.  Punishment  ought  to  be  instructive 
as  well  as  retributory ;  and  mere  incarceration  teaches  nothing. 
Even  birching  is  better. 

A  very  valuable  scheme  for  regulating  street-trading  by 
children  has  recently  been  put  in  operation  in  Liverpool  The 
new  provisions  came  into  force  on  June  1st,  1899,  ana  they  are 
already  passing  out  of  the  region  of  promising  experiment  into 
that  01  established  usefulness.  We  quote,  by  way  of  conclusion, 
a  concise  summary  of  these  regulations.* 

*  From   an  article  entitled  "New  Liverpool  Bye-I^ws  Regulating  Street- 
Trading,"  by  H.  Chaloner  Dowdall :  Eeononiie  EevietVy  October,  1899. 
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**  1.  No  boy  under  14,  nor  girl  under  16,  may  trade  in  the 
streets  without  a  license.  Penalty — The  person  who 
has  custody  of  the  child  may  be  lined  20s.,  and  the 
child  may  either  be  summoned  or  immediately 
arrested  and  taken  to  a  "  place  of  safety  "  (that  is  to 
say,  a  certified  shelter-home  or  the  workhouse).  The 
magistrates  may  thereupon  make  an  order,  either  {n) 
transferring  the  custody  of  the  child  until  16  to  a 
proper  person,  or  (6)  sending  the  child,  if  under  14, 
to  an  industrial  school. 

"  2.  Licenses  are  granted  to  children  over  1 1  intending  to 
trade  in  tne  streets  and  fit  to  do  so,  provided  that 
the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians  (if  respect- 
able) has  been  obtained. 

"  3.  The  license  is  accompanied  by  a  numbered  leather  belt, 
which  the  child  must  wear  when  trading.  If  the 
child  is  exempt  from  school  attendance,  the  belt  hiis 
a  brass  clasp ;  if  not  exempt,  a  bronze  one. 

"  4.  The  license  is  granted  on  the  following  conditions  :— 

(a.)  No  trading  after  9  p.m. 

(6.)  No  trading  after  7  p.m!  in  the  winter  months,  except 
by  boys  who  are  exempt  from  school  attendance. 

(c.)  (d.)  and  («.)  The  child  to  be  decently  dressed,  and  to 
wear  and  preserve  the  belt. 

(/.)  No  trading  in  public-houses. 

{g.)  No    obstruction,    annoyance,    or     importunity     to 
passengers. 

(A.)  No  trading  by  school  children  during  school  hours. 

{k.)  School  children  to  produce  quarterly  a  certificate  of 
regular  attendance. 

(/.)   All  city  bye-laws  to  be  obeyed. 

"  5.  The  license  may  be  siuspended  or  revoked  if  any  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  it  is  issued  is  broken,  or  if  the 
holder  is  convict^nl  of  crime,  or  fails  to  notify  any 
change  of  address,  or  if  the  license  is  used  for  begging 
or  other  improper  purposes. 

"  6.  The  City  Council  may,  out  of  the  rates,  provide  suitable 
lodging  for  the  license  holders." 

The  scheme  seems  to  be  admirably  drawn  to  meet  the  circum- 
stances and  character  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  and  control 
it  is  fr*amed.     It  would  gain  a  completeness,  which  at  present  it 
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lacks,  if  the  magistrates  had  the  power  of  transferring  young 
street-traders  from  unsuitable  dwellmgs  to  the  suitable  loclgings 
which  they  are  enabled  to  establish. 

The  registration  of  the  children,  the  control  exercised  over 
their  parents,  and  the  arrangement  for  enforcing  obedience  to  the 
city  bye-laws  without  recourse  to  criminal  proceedings  are  all 
provisions  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  set  too  high. 

E.  T.  Campagnac. 
C.  E.  B.  Russell. 

March,  1900. 
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SKETCH   OF  THE   HISTORY  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  IN   THE   LATE  SOUTH  AFRICAN   REPUBLIC. 


Early  Legislation. 

The  Hrst  education  law  of  tlie  South  African  Republic  was 
published  in  1874,  during  the  presidentship  of  Mr.  Burgers.  The 
law  provided  for  three  classes  of  schools : — 

1.  Wijkscholen    (Ward  schools)  [a  ward  is  a  field-cornet's 
district]. 

2.  Distriktscholen. 

3.  Gymnasium  (at  Pretoria). 

The  syllabus  of  instniction  for  the  Wijkscholen  corresponded 
very  nearly  to  that  fixed  at  that  time  by  the  English  Code  for 
elenientarv  schools.  The  curriculum  of  the  district  schools  was 
slightly  more  extended  (meer  uitgebreid).  In  the  wijk  schools 
the  State  subsidy  was  £25  for  12  children,  £50  for  25  children, 
with  £2  additional  for  each  child  up  to  100.  Tlie  law  provided 
that — 

(a)  No  religious  instruction  was  to  be  given  during  school 
hours. 

(I))  Instruction  was   to   be  given  in  Dutch  or   English, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

The  main  defect  of  the  law  was  the  arrangement  with  regard 
to  district  schools.  The  population  was  small  and  scattered,  and 
it  was  common  to  find  a  district  school,  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
pupils,  costing  the  Government  £300.  In  1877,  the  first  year  of 
the  British  occupation,  the  average  number  of  children  in  the 
schools  was  306,  and  the  cost  to  the  State  was  £11  Hs.  9d.  per 
head  per  annum. 

In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  State  excheauer  at  that  time  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  authorities  took  frignt,  and  in  1880  we 
find  the  Administrator,  Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  revoking  law  No.  4  of 
1874,  and  confirming  a  new  education  law  dealing  mainly  with 
the  payment  of  subsidies.  The  terms  "Wijk  "  and  "  Distrikt  " 
were  abolished,  and  schools  were  thenceforth  known  as  "  town  " 
and  *'  country  "  schools.  Schools,  again,  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  the  attendance  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers.  The  State  subsidies  for  first,  second,  and  third  class 
schools  respectively  were  7«.,  6,s.,  and  4«.  per  month.  Country 
schools  must  have  at  least  12  pupils,  and  town  schools  20,  before 
they  could  earn  subsidies.  Secular  instruction  only  might  be  given 
m  schools.  This  law  was  in  operation  until  the  middle  of  1882, 
in  which  year  there  were  9  town  or  village  schools  and  34 
country  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  872  children. 
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Period  1882-1892 

In  March,  1882,  a  new  education  law  was  published.  In  this 
law  all  local  distinctions  disappear,  there  is  only  one  class  of 
school  recognised,  lager  (lower)  and  middelbaar  (middle)  educa- 
tion are  recognised,  and  the  scale  of  subsidies  ranges  accordingly. 
**  Lager  onderwijs  "  corresponds  roughly  to  Stanoards  I.,  II.  and 
III.  in  the  English  Code,  and  "Middelbaar"  corresponds  to 
Standards  IV.,  V.  and  VI.  The  State  paid  £3  for  each  pupil 
grouped  under  "  Lager "  and  £5  for  eacn  pupil  grouped  under 
"  Middelbaar  "  per  annum.  A  further  suteiay  of  £8  or  £5  |>er 
annum  was  allowed  on  account  of  children  whose  parents  were 
unable  to  pay  fees.  The  law  differed  from  previous  enactments 
in  the  followmg  important  points : — 

(a)  School  must  be  opened  and  closed  by  prayer,  liiblo 
history  is  to  be  taught,  but  doctrinal  instruction  fs  to  be  lett 
to  the  Kerkraad. 

(h)  Clause  7  stipulates  that  instruction  shall  be  given 
through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  language. 

So  far  as  numbers  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  education  made 
progress  linder  this  law.  In  1882  the  number  of  children  in 
State  schools  was  872  with  an  expenditure  of  £2,753.  In  1891 
the  number  was  8,170,  and  the  cost  to  the  State  £43,823  11  jr. 
The  reports  during  this  period  were  carelessly  compiled,  but  they 
aftbrd  sufficient  data  to  prove  that  the  attainments  of  the  chil- 
dren were  very  low.  A  large  sub-standard  with  a  few  children 
in  Standards  1.  and  II.  was  a  common  type  of  school.  There 
was,  moreover,  no  thorough  system  of  inspection.  In  1888  only 
74  out  of  179  schools  were  inspected.  There  is,  ftirther,  evidence 
to  show  that  the  annual  inspection,  when  it  did  take  place,  was  of 
the  most  casual  and  superficial  character. 

There  were  constant  complaints  in  the  Volksraad  as  to  the 
incompetency  of  teachers. 

In  nis  first  report  to  the  Volksraad  in  1892,  Dr.  Mansfelt 
says  : — "  Burghers  are  paying  in  the  way  of  fees  and  subscriptions 
less  than  one-half  of  tne  amount  of  the  State  subsidies.  ]Ui  one 
school  there  are  90  out  of  100  children  being  educated  entirelv 
at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

"  School  buildings  and  furniture  arc  tor  the  most  part  in  a  bad 
state  of  repair. 

"  Teachers  are  holding  positions  owing  to  personal  influence 
without  regard  to  their  qualifications.  There  are  teachers  who 
are  unable  to  si^  their  own  name  properly,  who  cannot  spell 
the  words  *  Pretoria '  or  *  Potchefetroom  *  without  a  mistake,  and 
who  do  not  know  the  difference  between  a  noun  and  an  adjective. 
Out  of  538  teachers  only  105  have  tciichers'  certificates." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ode,  Secretary  to  the  Education 
Department,  1890-92,  denounces  the  inspectors  as  incompetent 
ana  as  holding  Qualifications  vastly  inferior  to  those  hdd  by 
many  teachers  wnose  schools  they  were  appointed  to  inspect. 
"Four  out  of  five  of  the  inspectors,"  he  says,  "have  not  the 
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qualifications  that  would  enable  them  to  take  charge  of  the 
lowest  class  of  school  in  Holland." 

It  is  possibly  owing  to  this  laxity  or  leniency  of  administration 
that  we  nave  to  ascribe  the  fact  that  up  to  the  year  1892  the  various 
nationalities  living  within  the  borders  oi  the  Republic  were 
treated  exactly  alike  in  respect  to  education.  The  discovery  of 
the  Witwatersrand  Gold  Fielas  brought  to  the  country  thousands  of 
Europeans,  mostly  English-speaking,  and  had  the  clause  of  the  law 
of  the  year  1882,  which  provided  that  Dutch  was  to  be  the  medium 
of  instruction,  bean  rigidly  enforced,  it  would  have  borne  hardly 
upon  the  new  comers.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the 
Volksraad  connived  at  this  evasion  of  their  enactment,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  there  were  numbers  of  schools  in  Johannes- 
burg, Pretoria,  and  other  centres  of  population,  wherein  the 
medium  of  instruction  wjis  almost  wholly  English,  and  which 
were  in  receipt  of  State  subsidies  on  equal  tenns  with  the  purely 
Dutch  schools. 

The  Hollander  Regime. 

In  Jime,  1891,  Dr.  Mansfelt,a  Hollander  teacher  from  a  school 
in  Stellenbosch,  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  Superintendent  of 
Education.  Judging  from  his  first  report  it  would  appear  that 
Dr.  Mansfelt  conceived  himself  as  being  entrusted  with  a  twofold 
mission:  (1)  the  reorganisation  and  purification  of  the  educa- 
tional administration,  and  (2)  the  suppression  of  the  use  of  the 
English  languago  throughout  the  schools  of  the  Republic.  Dr. 
Mansfelt\s  criticism  of  the  schools  as  he  found  them  has  already 
been  noted ;  to  midcrstand  his  attitude  towards  the  use  of  the 
English  language  in  schools  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  a  few 
tenns  of  the  education  law  which  he  drafted  after  a  few  months 
study  of  the  coimtrv  Law  No.  8  of  1892  diflers  from  the  law  of 
1882  principally  as  follows : — 

1.  Subsidies  for  "  Lager  onderwijs  "  are  raised  from  £3  to 
£5,  and  for  "  middelbaar  onderwijs  "  from  £5  to  £7. 

2.  All  teachers  must  be  members  of  a  Protestant  Church. 

3.  All  lesson  books  must  be  written  in  Dutch.  Not  more 
than  three  hours  per  week  in  Standards  I. — III.,  and  four 
hours  per  week  in  Standards  IV. — ^VI.  may  be  devoted  to 
instruction  in  a  fonngn  tongue. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  (2)  at  once  excludes  Roman  Catholics 
and  Jews  from  any  chance  of  participation  in  State  subsidies ; 
that  (3)  excludes  from  State  schools  all  English -spexiking  children 
including  many  from  the  Cape  Colony  wlio  would  find  it  more 
difficult  to  receive  instruction  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch 
of  Holland  than  through  the  medium  of  English. 

This  clause  was  much  criticised.  Many  Dutch  people  com- 
plained that  for  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
their  children  would  be  cut  oft  from  opportunities  of  employ- 
ment for  which  they  otherwise  would  be  eligible.  But  Dr. 
Mansfelt  stuck  to  his  guns,  and  in  a  subsequent  report  we  find 
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him  fulminating  against  the  foolish  claim  of  ptfirents  to  have 
their  children  taught  English  as  being  fraught  with  serious  con- 
sequences to  our  "  national  existence.  *  In  explaining  a  falling 
off  in  attendance  he  has  to  admit  that  certain  Dutch  parents, 
deeming  the  time  allowed  by  law  for  instruction  in  English  too 
short,  have. sent  their  children  to  schools  where  they  can  get 
"  fuller  scope  for  their  shortsighted  desires." 

When  the  draft  of  Dr.  Mansfelt's  hiw  was  published  there  was 
mreat  consternation  amongst  those  interested  in  education  on  the 
Gold  Fields.  Deputations  were  sent  to  Pretoria  to  see  Dr. 
Mansfelt  and  members  of  the  Government.  This  agitation 
resulted  in  the  passing  of  a  Volksraad  resolution  according  to  the 
terms  of  which,  subject  to  conditions,  children  in  schools  in  which 
the  medium  was  otner  than  Dutch  might  earn  a  subsidy  of  £4  per 
head  |>er  annum.  The  conditions  are  the  interesting  feature  of 
this  besluit : — 

1.  The  clause  in  Liiw  No.  8  of  1892,  which  provided  that 
teachers  must  be  members  of  a  Protestant  church,  still  held. 
Thus  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  were  excluded  from  any 
benefits  to  be  derived  under  the  resol^ition. 

2.  Children  under  six  years  of  age  were  ineligible  for  gnrnts. 

3.  Children  of  Dutch-speaking  parents  were  excluded 
from  earning  this  grant,  the  Government  arguing  that  their 
place  was  in  a  Dutch  school. 

4.  Children  not  excluded  under  1,  2  and  3  had  to  satisfy 
the  Dutch  inspector  in  an  examination  in  the  Dutch  language 
and  Transvaal  history.  The  Dutch  teacher  had  first  to  be 
approved  by  the  Education  Department. 

As  the  Uitlander  sch(X)ls  were  mostly  small,  rarely  exceeding 
100  children  (the  attendance  in  the  majority  of  cases  being  below 
50),  it  was  foimd  that  the  percentage  of  cliildren  able  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  was  so  small  that  the  amount  of  grant  earned  was 
insufficient  to  pay  the  siilary  of  the  Dutch  teacher.  Only  large 
s(;hools  with  few  young  children  and  with  a  mininuun  of  the 
Africander  element  could  hope  to  earn  anything  under  the 
bosluit.  Several  schools  in  endcjivouring  to  earn  this  grant 
sustained  financial  loss.  During  the  8  years  the  besluit  was  in 
operation  the  average  number  of  children  earning  grants  in 
accordance  with  its  terms  was  less  than  200. 

The  ef!'ects  of  the  new  legislation  were  observable  in  other 
ways.  In  1891  there  were  99  town  schools  and  453  country 
schools  with  8,170  children  drawmg  State  subsidies.  In 
1893,  after  Dr.  Mansfelt's  law  had  been  in  oixjration  for  18 
months,  the  town  schools  had  been  reduced  to  59  and  the  country 
schools  to  353,  whilst  the  total  number  of  children  was  only 
5,909.  When  it  is  observed  that  there  was  a  falling  off  of  some- 
thing like  40  per  cent,  in  the  town  schools,  it  may  easily  be  inferred 
(as  was  the  case)  that  the  bulk  of  the  2,261  children  tunied  out 
of  school,  or  deprived  of  State  subsidy,  were  the  English-speaking 
children  living  in  Johannesburg  and  around  other  centres  of 
population.    ()ne  or  t\V(>  good  voluntary  sol^ools  in  Johannesburg 
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absorbed  some  of  these  children,  whose  parents  were  able  to  pay  the 
high  tees ;  the  private  adventure  schools  spraniif  up  for  the  benefit 
of  others;  many  children  were  left  in  the  street.  This  serious 
condition  of  things  was  much  aggravated  owing  to  the  influx  of 
new  population  in  1894  and  1895.  Public  attention  was,  from 
time  to  time,  drawn  to  the  matter  by  bodies  like  the  Transvaa 
National  Union,  but  it  was  not  till  1895  that  any  practical  steps 
were  taken. 

The  Council  of  Education. 

In  April,  1895,  Mr.  H.  S.  Caldecott,  a  leading  Johannesburg 
solicitor,  read  a  paper  before  a  meeting  of  influential  Johannes- 
burgers,  in  whicn  he  called  attention  to  the  deplorable  state  ot 
things  brought  about  by  the  educational  neglect  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Caldecott*s  revelations  evoked  profound  attention, 
and  before  the  meeting  closed  considerable  funds  were  sub- 
scribed. A  number  of  gentlemen,  with  the  corporate  title  of 
"Council  of  Education,  Witwatersrand,"  were  elected  to  admin- 
ister these  funds  in  the  interest  of  the  neglected  children, 
especially  those  on  the  mining  areas.  The  first  act  of  the 
Council  was  to  appoint  a  Director,  who  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  September,  1895.  This  gentleman  was  forthwith  instructed 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  mining  areas  of  the  Witwatersrand,  and 
embody  his  observations  in  a  report.  It  was  necessary  not  only 
to  ascertain  approximately  the  number  of  children  not  attending 
school,  but  also  to  gauge  as  nearly  as  possible  the  value  and 
extent  of  the  volunUiry  educational  work  alrwidy  being  done 
among  Uitlander  children.  The  Council's  report  revealed  the 
fact  tnat  on  the  mining  area — roughly  40  square  miles — there 
were  some  2,000  English-speaking  children  of  school-going  age, 
whilst  there  was  not  throughout  the  whole  area  a  single  school 
that  might  be  described  as  eflicient.  A  common  type  was  a 
collection  of  children  numbering  from  20  to  40,  ana  of  varied 
attainments,  crowded  into  a  single  room  of  a  dwelling-house  and 
presided  over  by  a  lady  whose  qualifications  would  hardly  have 
enabled  her  to  paKs  a  fifth  standard  examination.  In  one  case 
130  children  were  found  crammed  into  a  room  18  ft.  by  30  ft.  A 
large  number  of  the  mines  children  were  not  attending  any 
school.  In  Johannesburg  itself,  including  half  a  dozen  mines  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  there  were  55  Uitlander  schools.  Of 
these,  13  were  housed  in  regular  school  buildings,  18  in  churches, 
and  28  in  rooms  of  private  dwellings.  Out  of  187  teachers,  46 
held  teachers*  certificat(vs.  The  number  of  children  of  school- 
going  age  was  estimated  at  6,500,  of  whom  nearly  2,000  were  not 
Attending  school 

The  Council's  report  recommended : — 

1.  The  providing  of  school  accommodation  and  efficient 
teaching  on  the  mines. 

2.  The  subsidising  and  controlling  of  deserving  schools  in 
town  in  the  interests  of  the  artisan  population. 

3.  The  erection  and  maintaining  of  poor  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren of  those  unable  to  pay  fees,  irrespective  of  nationality. 

5489.  vv2 
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To  carry  out  this  scheme  would  have  involvtMl  a  capital 
expenditure  of  about  £60,000.  It  was  clear  that  so  large  a  sum 
w^as  not  Ukely  to  be  forthcoming  from  individual  donors,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  interest  the  Chamber  of  Mines  in  the 
matter.  The  Chamber  met  the  Councils  advances  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  and,  having  approved  of  the  scheme,  drew  up  a  scale  of 
assessment,  subject  to  which  the  mines  were  reconnnended  to 
furnish  the  Council  with  the  necessary  funds.  The  Jameson 
raid  occurred  at  this  juncture,  and  the  political  uncertainty  ot 
the  subsequent  months  made  it  impossible  to  press  the  mines  to 
give  effect  to  the  Chamber's  recommendations. 

Meanwhile  the  Council  had  taken  steps  to  have  its  status  in 
the  Repubhc  defined.  A  trust  deed  was  drawn  up,  providing 
that  the  gentlemen  elected  at  the  public  meeting  of  April,  1895, 
and  who  signed  the  Deed  of  Constitution,  were  to  form  the  first 
Council.  Members  were  elected  for  life.  The  Council  was 
empowered  to  co-opt  members  to  its  own  body  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  resignation,  absence  from  the  countr}%  &c.  Provision 
was  made  for  trustees,  in  whom  the  Council's  moneys  and 
property  were  to  be  vested.  The  Council  was  empowered  to 
round  and  support  schools,  to  support  schools  not  founded  by 
the  Council,  to  support  or  assist  technical  or  night  schools, 
endow  bursaries,  and  generally  to  further  education  within  the 
area  of  its  operations.  The  sphere  of  operations  was  restricted 
to  the  Witwatersrand,  but  might  be  extended  to  any  other  part 
of  the  Republic  hy  resolution  of  Council.  The  deed  was 
registered  at  Pretoria  in  March,  1896. 

The  unrest  of  the  first  months  of  1896  was  followed  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  by  a  sense  of  impending  reforms  which 
rendered  impossible  the  prosecution  of  the  Council's  scheme  as 
laid  before  tne  Chamber  of  Mines.  Rumours  regarding  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  industrial  commission  suggesteu  the  possibility 
of  general  emendatory  measures,  and  it  was  thought  by  some 
that  heroic  voluntary  effort  in  the  cause  of  education  woidd,  at 
this  time,  be  equally  impolitic  and  unnecessary.  The  state  of 
things  educationally,  as  revealed  by  its  investigations,  was, 
however,  too  serious  to  allow  the  Council  to  be  greatly  influenced 
either  by  the  unrest  or  the  ensuing  optimism,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  get  to  work  and  make  the  most  of  the  available 
funds — some  £10,000  subscribed  at  the  pubUc  meeting  of  April, 
1895.  Accordingly,  regulations  were  drafted,  subject  to  which 
assistance  might  be  dispensed  to  deserving  schools,  and  a  code 
of  instruction  was  drawn  up.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  (1896) 
the  Council  had  three  school  properties  of  its  own,  and  had 
assumed  the  control  of,  and  hnancial  responsibility  for,  three 
others.  No  eff()rt  was  spared  to  make  these  schools  efficient; 
only  trained  and  experienced  teachers  were  employed  ;  buildings 
were  improved  and  furnished  with  the  most  approved  equip- 
ment. In  the  selection  of  sites  great  care  was  taken  not  to 
overlap,  or  interfere  with,  other  efficient  voluntary  work.  Good 
schools,  not  under  the  Council's  direct  control,  were  strength- 
ened by  grants  varying  from  £25  to  £100.     Working  on  theso 
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lines  it  was  hoped  to  get  the  maximum  of  result  from  a  minimum 
of  expenditure.  The  Council,  moreover,  undertook  the  inspection 
of,  and  reported  on,  schools  not  otherwise  connected  with  it,  and 
the  adoption  by  these  and  other  schools  of  the  Council's  code 
of  instruction  gave  a  measure  of  uniformity  of  aim  to  primary 
education  on  tne  Witwatersrand. 

Whilst  the  Council  was  engaged  on  the  work  described  above, 
strong  representations  were  bfeing  made  as  to  the  need  for 
instruction  in  chemistry  and  assaymg  for  the  benefit  of  young 
men  engaged  in  the  cyanide  works  and  assay  offices  on  the 
mines.  The  Council  took  the  view  that  after  a  little  nursing, 
work  of  this  kind  might  be  rendered  almost  self-supporting,  and 
the  services  of  a  thoroughly  qualified  man  were  ootained  from 
England  to  inaugurate  the  experiment.  In  January,  1897,  classes 
in  physics,  chemistry,  and  assaying  were  opened,  a  class-room 
ancl  laboratory  having  in  the  meantime  been  tnoroughly  equipped. 
The  physics  and  chemistry  classes  were  largely  attended  by 
teachers  and  pupils  of  Johannesburg  schools  who  were  desirous 
of  qualifying  for  the  examinations  f>f  the  Cape  University,  but 
most  of  the  students  in  chemistry  and  assaying  came  from  the 
mines.  Many  of  the  latter  travelled  long  distances  to  the  classes 
after  doing  their  shift  on  the  mines,  and  the  majority  never 
completed  their  course.  Consequently  revenue  in  the  shape  of 
fees  from  this  source  was  an  uncertain  and  diminishing  qiiantity. 
The  strain  of  permanently  devoting  considerable  subsidies  to 
these  classes,  in  view  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  other 
educational  work,  was  more  tnan  the  Council  could  bear,  and  the 
classes  were  closed  after  running  for  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
Council,  however,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  several  of  their 
students  obtaining  good  appointments  on  the  mmes. 

During  the  early  months  of  1897  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
suitable  premises  at  a  reasonable  cost  enabled  tne  Council  to 
carry  out  its  desire  to  establish  a  High  School  for  boys.  Certain 
existing  school  premises  were  purchased  and  enlarged.  The 
building  was  completely  furnished  with  the  most  modem 
furniture  and  apparatus.  Highly  qualified  teachers  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  school  opened  witn  about  30  boys.  Within 
a  year  the  school,  with  an  attendance  of  over  100,  became  self- 
supporting,  thus  justifying  the  considerable  initial  ex])enditure. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  1897  the  Council's  schools  were  as 
follows : — 


Science  classes 

attendance 

29 

Jeppestown  school    - 
Booysen's  school 

;; 

131 
76 

Braamfontein 

123 

Brickfields 

^ 

307 

Boksburg 

- 

71 

Springs 

J, 

35 

City  and  Suburban  - 

„ 

47 

Total  attendance    -     - 

-     811) 
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The  amount  paid  in  subsidies  per  annum,  and  not  including 
administrative  expenses,  was  £1,663  158.  £714  of  this  was 
absorbed  by  the  science  classes,  leaving  £949  15«.,  or  a  little 
over  £1  4«.  per  pupil,  for  the  schools  proper. 

Educational  Legislation  for  Uitlanders. 

MciUiwhile  the  State  Education  Department  had  manifested 
considerable  alarm  at  the  publication  of  the  Councirs  report  in 
1895.  An  Uithmder  Education  Law  was  immediately  promised. 
This  law,  which  was  published  in  August,  1896,  was  a  travesty 
of  a  remedial  measure ;  it  was  simply  an  instrument  for  trans- 
ferring the  control  of  educational  matters,  as  far  as  related  to 
the  Uitlander,  from  the  Volksraad  to  the  Government  and 
Superintendent  of  Education.  The  Council,  knowine  the 
inveterate  hostility  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  to 
the  British  section  of  the  Uitlander  community,  took  exception 
to  the  plenar}'  powers  entrusted  to  this  individual.  Events 
proved  tliat  the  Council's  apprehensions  were  well  founded.  A 
representiitive  committee,  consisting  of  African  Dutch,  Hol- 
landers, Germans,  Americims,  and  English,  was  appointed, 
ostensibly  to  administer  the  new  law.  This  Board  soon  reiilised 
that  its  functions  were  merely  nominal  and  that  the  names 
of  its  members  were  being  used  to  cloak  the  furtherance  of  a 
retrograde  educational  policy.  After  six  months  the  Board 
i-osigned  in  a  body. 

VVhat  the  policy  above  referred  to  was,  soon  appeared  when 
certain  regidations  under  the  new  law  were  issued  irom  Pretoria. 
From  these  regulations  it  appeared — 

1.  That  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  the  new 
schools  were  so  limited  and  defined  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  anyone  but  a  Hollander  to  become  headmaster. 

2.  That  a  child  during  his  fii-st  year  in  school  was  to  devote 
one  hour  j>er  day  to  instruction  in  Dutch  (the  Dutch  of  Hol- 
land), in  his  second  year  two  hours,  and  in  his  third  year 
three  hours ;  whilst  in  his  fourth  year  he  was  expected  to 
take  the  whole  of  his  uistruction  through  the  medium  of 
that  language. 

When  these  regulations  were  published  the  Council,  knowing 
how  liniited  was  the  school  life  of  the  average  child,  again  pro- 
tested vigorously  and  called  the  attention  of  the  British  agent  to 
the  matter.  Dr.  Mansfelt  was  in  the  meantime  experiencing 
difficulty  in  getting  a  supply  of  Hollander  teachers  qualified  to 
become  he*i(is  of  schools  where  the  children  were  mainly  English. 
This  difficulty  was  surmounted  by  the  somewhat  unique  expe- 
dient of  gettmiif  a  law  passed  to  enable  teachers  to  proceed  to 
England  from  Holland  to  learn  the  language  at  the  cost  of  the 
State.  Ordinary  travelling  expenses  had  been  passed  pari  passu 
with  the  Uitlander  Education  Law  in  1896. 

The  schools  under  this  law  had  very  little  effect  upon  the  edu- 
cational situation.     According   to   Dr.    Mansfelt's  mtest  report 
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there  were  seven  schools  under  the  law  throughout  the  Republic. 
In  one  the  children  were  almost  all  Dut<5h ;  in  three  about  half 
Dutch  and  half  English  ;  three  were  wholly  English.  The  aver- 
age attendance  in  the  seven  schools  was  540.  Apart  from 
aaministration  and  building  expenses,  these  540  children  cost 
the  State  £7,240,  or  £13  8s.  per  head,  during  1898. 


The  Council  and  the  Education  Department. 

Although  the  Council  took  occasion  to  criticise  abuses  and 
anomalies  in  the  educational  laws  of  the  State,  it  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  its  attitude  towards  the  Education  Department 
was  irreconcilable.  On  the  contrary,  several  attempts  were  made 
to  meet  the  Departmeilt  with  a  view  to  discussing  matters  and 
arriving  at  a  nwdits  vivendi  The  Coimcils  approaches,  how- 
ever, were  invariably  met  with  sconi  and  contumely.  Friendly 
relations  were  cultivated  with  moderate  Dutchmen,  interested  in 
educiition,  as  well  as  with  the  committees  of  some  of  the  State 
schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gold  Fields,  many  of  the  latter 
receiving  from  the  Council  assistance  denied  them  by  their 
own  Department.  Direct  application  to  the  Department  having 
failed,  tlie  Council  in  the  beginning  of  1898  endeavoured  to 
approach  the  Government  through  the  medium  of  certain 
Jonannesburg  burghers,  the  Miiiinjj  Commissioner  and  Burgo- 
majster  undertaking  to  carry  a  letter  from  the  Council  to 
Pretoria.     No  reply  was  vouchsafed  to  this  letter.* 


State  Educational  Statistics, 

At  this  point  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  some  figures  from 
Dr.  Mansfelt's  report  for  1898,  publisned  September,  1899.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  in  the  SUitc  schools  during  1898  was 
returned  as  14,940.  The  total  State  expenditure,  including 
about  £21,000  for  buildings,  reached  the  enormous  total  of 
£226,416,  or  about  £15  38.  a  head,  in  Cape  Colony  for  the  year 
ending  June,  1899,  the  average  attendance  was  put  at  107,783, 
the  total  cost  to  the  Government  being  £270,758  (is.  9d.  or  about 
£2  lOs.  2d.  a  head.  The  actual  cost  to  the  Colony  of  the  cducatior 
of  white  children,  as  distinguished  from  coloured,  for  the  same 
financial  year  was  roughly  about  £3  5^.  per  head. 

The  most  extraordinary  item  of  the  eaucational  figures  of  the 
South  African  Republic  is  that  of"  logiesgelden  "  (lodging  money) 
By  a  law  passed  in  1896  it  was  provided  that  poor  parents  living 
more  tban  three  miles  from  a  scnool  could  arrange  with  the  school 
nommittee  for  lodging  their  children,  the  State  undert^iking  to 
pay  a  sum  varying  from  £12  to  £18  per  annum.  Taking  £15  as 
the  average  payment  on  this  account,  it  thus  appears  that  m 
1898  over  3,000  children  were  being  wholly  or  partially  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  State,  the  total  sum  expended  under 
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this  head  being  £45,3*^5  Vis.  \d.  Under  the  heading  "children 
of  indigent  bui-ghers"  comes  the  item  of  £40,675  ll.s.  8cZ.  This 
is  the  year's  expenditure  inider  a  law  authorising  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  school  fee>i  \ov  poor  parents.  The  sum  represents 
the  school  fees  of  5,084  children  at  £8  ])er  annum.  Taken 
together,  the  above  two  items  show  that  during  1898  the  burghers 
of  the  State  received  gratuities  from  the  public  funds  amounting 
to  £86,081  85.  9rf. 

Other  noteworthy  items  appear  in  this  report.  Among  them 
may  be  cited  bursaries  paid  to  students  in  Holland  amounting 
to  £7,162  6.S. ;  the  State  Mining  School  with  4  students  at 
£261  13<j.  3tf.  each  per  annum;  and  the  Gymnasium  with  88 
pupils  at  £88  12.s.  9^^.  each  per  annum. 

The  increase  of  over  6,000  m  the  attendance  since  1892  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  7,000 
children  were  either  being  lodged  or  having  their  school  fees  paid 
at  State  expense.  The  attainments  of  the  children,  however,  in 
view  of  tnis  large  expenditure,  are  disappointing.  Of  the 
children  in  standards  562  per  cent,  were  in  btandard  I.,  whilst 
the  percentage  in  Standard  VI.  and  over  was  only  0*3.  In  the 
Cape  Colony  for  the  same  year  the  figures  were,  for  the  same 
groups,  29  per  cent,  and  5*6  per  cent,  respectively. 

Private  Voluntary  Work  in  Johannesburg. 

In  Johamicsburg,  during  the  years  1895-98,  excellent  educa- 
tional work  was  being  done  by  a  lew  private  and  entirely  unaided 
schools.  Some  of  these  schools  were  well  equipped,  being  fur- 
nished with  gymnasia  and  apparatus  which  woidd  compare 
tavourahly  witli  that  of  the  best  European  schools.  The  fees  in 
these  schools  were  necessarily  high,  ranguig  from  15^.  to  40«.  per 
month.  The  attainments  of  the  children  were  good.  Durmg 
the  four  years  under  review  the  average  number  of  pupils 
entering  for  the  Cape  Unive™ty  School  Examinations  was  130, 
and  the  percentage  passing  in  the  upper  divisions  was  high.  /The 
Cape  examinations,  and  examinations  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Council  of  Education,  showed  that  the  position  of  the 
children  in  all  the  standards  was  much  higher  than  in  the  State 
schools,  approximating  much  nearer  to  the  Capo  percentage. 
The  Johannesburg  Kindergarten  Association,  started  in  1897,  was 
doing  a  good  work  amongst  infants  and  yoimger  children. 

Later  Work  of  Council. 

During  1898  the  Council,  subject  to  certain  guarantees,  handed 
over  the  school  in  Jeppestown  to  a  committee  of  parents  of  the 

Eupils  attending  the  school,  the  committee  undertaking  all 
nancial  responsibility.  During  the  same  year  the  Council 
opened  a  scnool  at  Luipaards  Vlei,  which  after  a  few  weeks 
snowed  an  attendance  of  35.  During  this  year  the  English 
school  at  Krugersdorp  was  also  taken  over  by  the  Council  the 
school  having  an  average  attendance  of  90 
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Towards  the  end  of  this  year  it  was  considered  that  the  time 
had  come  to  make  a  stroni^  effort  to  augment  the  Councirs 
funds  with  a  view  to  extenaing  operations.  It  Wiis  resolved  to 
attempt  to  resuscitate  the  original  scheme  of  1895  in  its  entirety. 
A  letter  was  forwarded  through  Mr.  Percy  Fitzpatrick  to  Messrs. 
Wernher,  Beit  &  Co.,  and  other  financial  houses  in  London  who 
were  interested  in  the  Witwatersrand,  setting  forth  the  then 
existing  situation,  and  indicating  the  work  that  had  been  done 
by  the  Council  in  the  past.  The  facts  revealed  by  this  letter 
evoked  considerable  attention  in  London,  and  tlie  appeal  resulted 
in  subscriptions  amounting  to  nearly  £100,000  bemg  paid  into 
the  Coancd's  funds  before  April,  1801).  In  view  of  the  mcreased 
educational  needs,  consecpient  upon  the  augmentation  of  the 
mining  population  since  1805,  the  Council  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  reserve  tliis  fund  entirely  for  purposes  of  capital  expenditure, 
and  the  mines  were  tisked  for  contributions  towards  annual 
maintenance.  The  mines  were  asked  for  £17,000  per  annum, 
and  up  to  September,  1899,  nearly  £13,000  had  been  guaranteed 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  A  scheme  involving  the  erection  of 
upwards  of  20  school  buildings  on  the  mines  was  prepared,  and 
the  Council  was  engaged  on  the  arrangement  of  plans  and  the 
selection  of  building  sites  when  the  inmiinence  of  war  put  a 
stop  to  the  work ;  and  under  the  new  conditions  which  will  be 
established  in  the  Transvaal  it  is  not  now  possible  to  say  what, 
if  any  arrangements  in  the  direction  of  elementary  education 
may  oe  made  by  the  Council  in  future. 

John  Robinson, 

March,  1901. 
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APPENDIX. 


MEMORANDUM 

Re  Education  on  the  Gold  Fields  op  the  Witwatersrand,  presented 
TO  the  Government  of  the  Z.  A.  R.  in  March,  1898. 


In  consequence  of  want  of  means,  and  in  some  cases  parental  apathy  > 
there  are  very  many  children  of  school-going  age  on  these  ({old  Fiel^  who 
are  not  attending  school.  There  are  hundreds  more  whose  education  is 
merely  nominal,  there  l>eing  a  great  number  of  schools  which  are  under- 
staffed to  such  a  degree  that  their  efficiency  is  very  seriously  impaired. 

From  lack  of  sufficient  data  we  are  unable  to  determine  the  exact 
number  of  children  not  attending  school,  but  enijuiries  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  1,701)  or  1,800  is  well  within  the  mark  so  far  as  the  three- 
mile  radius  is  concerned.  Enquiries  in  the  City  and  Suburban  and 
Fordsburg  Districts  compel  us  to  conclude  that  at  least  1,000  children  are 
attending  private  adventure  schools,  carried  on  in  sheds  or  rooms  of  dwell- 
ing houses,  and  presided  over  by  teachers  without  any  credentials  what- 
ever. In  eight  well-known  primary  schools  there  are  1,600  children,  and 
the  work  of  these  schools  is  suffering  to  a  serious  extent  o\nng  to  their 
being  insufficiently  staffed,  consequent  upon  lack  of  means. 

We  are  convinced  that  these  figures  (4,300)  far  from  represent  the  actual 
number  of  children  who  are  either  having  no  education,  or  whose  education 
is  of  a  defective  character,  but  if  these  were  all,  we  feel  that  there  is 
sufficient  ground  to  call  for  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Gk)vemment, 
for  this  state  of  things,  if  peri)etuated,  is  bound  to  grievously  affect  the 
peace  and  prosi>erity  of  the  State  in  the  near  future. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  a  law  was  {)assed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gk>ld  Fields 
to  provide  for  education  where  no  provision,  or  only  insufficient  provision, 
existed  already.  Up  to  the  present  verjr  little  has  been  done,  and  the  evils 
flowing  from  lack  of^ education,  or  inefficient  education,  continue  in  all  their 
intensity. 

By  placing  a  sum  of  £45,000  on  the  estimates  for  education  on  the  Gold 
Fields  under  Law  15  of  1896,  the  Government  has  a^in  emphasised  the 
principle  that  it  should  provide  education  where  it  is  not  provided  and 
supplement  it  where  it  is  indifferent.  The  acceptance  and  reiteration  of 
this  principle  implies  the  Goverimient  is  anxious  to  give  the  widest  possible 
scope  to  tlie  oi>eration  of  the  law,  and  we  venture  to  make  the  following 
suggestions  as  to  how  this  result  can  l)est  be  achieved. 

\Ve  are  convinced  that  the  Government  can  only  secure  the  most 
effective  working  of  the  law  by  having  careful  regard  to  the  wants  of 
every  individual  school  district,  and  this  can  only  be  done  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  representative  central  school  committee  which  should 
Ixj  endowed  with  the  following  powers  : — 

1.  To  encourage  \ocgA  initiative  by  awarding  grants  in  aid  towards 
the  cost  of  erecting  school  buildings,  teachers'  dwellings,  etc. 

2.  Where  local  initiative  is  not  available,  to  select  sites  and  erect 
school  buildings  thereon. 

3.  To  award  grants  to  efficient  existing  schools  whenever  it  is  clear 
their  efficiency  would  be  increased  by  such  grants.  (The  extent  of 
Government  surveillance  in  these  cAses  to  be  arranged  by  the  Board  in 
consultation  with  the  Superintendent  of  Education.) 

4.  The  appointment  and  payment  of  teachei-s. 
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5.  The  bringing  into  existence,  wherever  desirable  and  possible,  of 
local  committees  of  management,  and  defining  the  outlines  of  these 
committees,  with  i)ower  to  the  general  committee  to  delegate  to  the 
local  committees  any  of  its  functions  that  may  l)e  thought  desirable. 

G.  The  determining  as  to  the  medium  of  instruction  in  schools 
controlled  or  aided  through  the  Board,  with  the  proviso  that  there 
must  be  thorough  teaching  of  the  lan^age  of  tne  country  in  all 
schools  in  which  it  is  not  the  medium  of  mstruction. 

We  should  like  to  note  the  fact  that  the  Government  have  ready  to  hand, 
in  the  Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education,  just  such  a  Board  as  is 
required.  The  raison  cPetre  of  this  Board  is  the  improvement  and 
advancement  of  education  on  the  Witwatersrand,  and  it  would  gladly 
co-oiKjrate  with  the  Grovemment  in  this  work.  Should  the  Board  not  he 
considered  sufficiently  representative,  the  members  would  welcome  such 
nominees  as  the  Government  might  see  fit  to  appoint. 

The  Council  of  Education  came  into  existence  two  and  a-half  years  ago. 
It  has  now  under  its  control  six  schools  with  813  children.  The  C^ouncil 
also  makes  provision  for  technical  instruction  connected  with  mining. 
Starting  with  about  £10,000,  the  Council  has  still  invested  in  three  school 
projHirties  £6,423.  £1,513  17«.  has  been  paid  out  in  gi*ants  in  aid  towards 
cast  of  building  and  maintenance,  to  schools  not  properly  Council  schools. 
This  leaves  a  margin  of  about  £2,063  3«.  as  the  sum  with  which  the 
Council  has  launched  its  schools  and  earned  them  on  for  two  years  ;  carried 
on  the  science  classes  for  one  and  one  half  year,  and  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  work  since  its  commencement,  two  and  a  half  yei\rs  ago. 
While  the  Council  has  thas  established  a  reputation  for  economy  of 
administration  which  would  stand  it  in  good  stead  in  the  event  of  an 
a])peal  to  the  public  for  further  funds,  yet  it  would  prefer,  if  j>ossible,  to 
work  together  with  the  Government  in  its  further  efforts  on  l^ehalf  of 
education  on  the  Rand. 

By  making  use  of  this  organisation  to  help  to  carry  out  its  intentions 
with  regard  to  education  on  the  Witwatersrand,  the  Government  would 
secure  a  twofold  advantage,  unattainable  by  any  other  means.  The 
Council  is  in  full  sym|)athy  with  the  main  body  of  the  i)eor)le  on  the  Rand, 
and  it  could  bring  into  the  State  schools  thousands  of  children,  whereas 
hundreds  would  l)e  the  limit  if  the  schools  are  to  be  administered  from 
Pretoria.  In  the  second  place,  the  Council  «ould  do  much  to  prompt  local 
bodies  to  Uike  the  initiative  and  bear  part  of  the  cost  of  education  ;  for  the 
members  of  this  Board  fully  ai)preciate  the  value  of  the  principle  that  the 
initiative  should  come  from  the  i)eople,  a  principle  which  we  know  is 
regarded  as  fundamental  in  the  education  laws  of  this  State. 

Whether  the  Government  elects  to  make  use  of  the  Board  or  not  the 
conditions  on  the  Witwatersrand  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
only  by  the  adoption  of  a  plan  such  as  is  above  outlined  that  we  can  hone 
for  good  results  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  defective  education  on  tlie 
Witwatersrand.  In  case  the  (government  should  not  elect  to  make  use  of 
the  C/Ouncil  of  Education  as  its  general  School  Committee  on  the 
Witwatersrand,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education 
would  again  point  to  its  work  in  the  past  in  the  hope  that  the  Government 
may  see  its  way  to  placing  yearly  a  sum  of  £10,000  or  £15,000  on  the 
estimates,  to  be  exi)ended  by  the  Council,  acting  together  with  such  men 
as  the  (Government  may  nominate.  Stiitements  and  vouchers  relating  to 
the  exi>enditure  of  such  moneys  would  l>e  regularjy  submitted  as  the 
GoveniTuent  might  determine. 

(Signed)    H.  S.  Caldecott,  Chairmany 
J.  Robinson,  Secrtt<iry^ 

Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education. 
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THE  EDUCATION   OF   ASIATICS 


"  I  grant  that  the  present  age  is  one  of  learning. 
But  while  knowledge  waxes,  understanding  wanes ; 
A  man  can  now  count  the  stars  in  the  heavens 
But  fails  to  perceive  the  impure  on  his  own  face." 

From  a  Malay  Poeni ;  Mr.rtderCs  Giumniary  p.  211. 


The  most  zealous  supporters  of  our  system  of  public  instruction 
in  the  East  will  admit  that  its  success  is  often  questioned.  It  is 
said  to  be  unpractical,  to  make  the  people  litigious  and  arrogant, 
to  inspire  a  distaste  for  manual  and  technical  work,  and  to  create 
a  class  of  literary  malcontents  who  are  useless  to  their  commu- 
nities and  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  Empire.  Vernacular  educa- 
tion is  sometimes  condemned  as  a  hindrance  to  the  introduction 
of  a  common  language  and  as  bestowing  knowledge  which  has 
no  commercial  value.  Female  education  is  also  opposed  as 
"unsexing"  native  women  and  unfitting  them  for  domestic 
duties.  Much  of  this  hostility  is  ignora^tly  expressed,  much 
blame  is  laid  at  the  wrong  door,  and  many  of  the  remedies 
proposed  are  astonishingly  foolish.  A  Chinese  gentleman,  for 
mstance,  once  informed  the  writer  that  he  hoped  to  secure  for 
his  sons  the  advantage  of  an  English  education  without  its 
corrupting  influence  by  sending  the  boys  to  school  but  repressing 
any  inclination  to  stuay  which  they  might  evince.  Yet  behind  afi 
this  ignorant  criticism  there  remains  the  important  fact  that 
many  intelligent  men  of  the  world,  both  Asiatic  and  European, 
though  unable  to  exactly  locate  the  evil,  feel  that  something  in 
our  system  is  unsound. 

English  courses  of  instruction  generally  end  with  an  examina- 
tion and  a  table  of  "  results."  These  "  results  "  arc  deceptive 
in  that  they  show  the  influence  of  teaching  on  memory  rather 
than  on  mind.  Chinese  students  at  Cambridge,  for  instance, 
usually  elect  to  be  examined  in  Paley's  "  J]vidences  of  Chris- 
tianity "  in  preference  to  the  harder  alternative  allowed  them  as 
non-Christian  candidates.  Their  success  in  passing  the  test  is 
not  accompanied  by  any  modification  of  their  religious  creeds.  It 
is  possible  that  many  of  the  pupils  at  our  Asiatic  schools  accept 
Western  teaching  much  as  tlicn*  seniors  accept  "  Palcy."  They 
find  it  opposed  to  their  ancestral  traditions  or  to  their  religious 
beliefs ;  they  submit  to  the  necessity  of  passing  examinations  in 
it ;  but  they  fail  entirely  to  assimilate  it.  Their  teacher,  having 
no  sympathy  with  their  doubts  and  being  accustomed  to  easy 
triumphs  at  home,  fails  to  influence  his  pupils,  or  if  he  silences 
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them,  he  leaves  mem  in  the  proverbial  condition  of  men  con- 
vinced against  their  will.  Hence  it  is  that  statistical  "  results  " 
are  most  misleading.  Sanitation  is  studied,  but  the  people,  after 
instruction,  often  show  no  confidence  in  Western  ideas ;  they 
shun  the  hospitals  and  stone  the  doctors.  Literature  is  taught ; 
but  no  native  literature  springs  up,  or  what  springs  up  is  unwhole- 
some. The  teacher  in  his  defence  points  out  that  nothing 
imtrue  or  unwholesome  had  any  part  in  his  curriculum.  If  we 
admit  this,  the  fault  must  he  in  the  method  of  instruction 
adopted.  One  man  inspires  his  pupils  with  an  interest  in  all 
that  he  tells  them ;  another  only  instils  into  them  an  invincible 
aversion  to  the  science  which  it  is  his  honest  wish  to  teach. 

The  true  results  of  public  instruction  no  doubt  differ  widely  in 
various  colonies  and  dependencies  according  to  the  codes  and 
systems  followed  and  according  to  the  national  character  of  the 
peoples  influenced,  A  complete  analysis  of  such  results  could 
only  be  made  after  prolonged  local  investigations,  but  examples 
from  the  case  of  one  colony  may  be  advantiigeously  considered 
as  an  illustration  of  the  difliculties  met  with  and  oi  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  efforts  made  to  overcome  them.  The  population 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  is  made  up  of  numerous  elements, 
including  (in  considerable  proportions)  tnree  typical  Asiatic  races 
— Chinese,  Malays,  and  Tamils.  There  is  no  sanjeness  about 
these  three.  Patient  literary  studjr  has  played  so  great  a  part  in 
the  pjist  life  of  China  that  the  Chinese  boy  may  be  almost  said 
to  be  a  scholar  by  heredity.  The  old  Malays,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  race  of  planters  and  fishermen,  paid  very  little  attention  to 
book-learning,  but  A^ere  keen  observers  of  nature  and  natural 
phenomena.  They  distinguished,  for  instance,  between  three 
kinds  of  mosquitoes,  noting  the  difference  between  the  caU'x  and 
the  anopheles,  and  giving  to  the  latter  the  name  of  the  "  fever 
mosquito.*'  Malays  and  Cninese  may  therefore  be  fairly  considered 
to  represent  extreme  diflerences  of  national  character,  and  the 
general  effects  of  our  educational  system  upon  each  race  is  worthy 
of  remark. 

The  sudden  esUiblishment  of  a  modem  settlement  in  an  old- 
world  conmiunity  such  ius  that  of  the  Malays  brings  about  great 
social  changes.  To  the  people  as  a  whole  it  brings  a  certain 
amount  of  economic  prosperity.  To  some  individuals  it  brings 
evil.  It  destroys  many  native  handicrafts,  and  so  ruins  men 
deservedly  held  in  good  repute  for  skill  and  industr5\  It 
establishes  a  demand  for  people  willing  to  serve  the  foreigner, 
and  disproportionately  benefits  such  persons  as  compared  with 
the  independent  worlcer  and  the  peasant  proprietor.  Thus  the 
men  respected  by  the  old  community  are  not  those  who  acquire 
the  most  wealth  by  the  change.  In  the  words  of  a  Malay  author 
(who  wrote  prior  to  the  establishment  of  our  educational  system), 
the  founding  of  Singapore  "  made  worms  out  of  dragons  and 
dragons  out  of  worms."  The  eftacing  of  the  old  social  landmarks 
brought  about  a  demoralisation  which  it  should  be  the  object  of 
public  instruction  to  combat.  Tlie  influx  of  undesirable  foreign 
immigi'ants,  usurers,  and  petty  traders  not  too  scrupulous  about 
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taking  advantage  of  nouiilar  ignorance,  made  it  desirable  that 
the  community  shoula  dc  educated  to  protect  itself.  Popular 
education  in  the  Malay  language  luis  now  been  in  existence  long 
enough  to  enable  some  conchisions  to  be  drawn  as  to  its  success 
in  brmging  about  such  ends. 

In  some  important  respects  public  instruction  has  generally 
been  successful.  The  people  us  a  whole  seem  more  intelligent 
and  less  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  falsification  of 
accounts  or  by  any  swindling  which  is  based  upon  lack  of  instruc- 
tion in  its  victim.  Liirge  classes  of  pettv  officials  (such  as  police- 
men, process-servers,  and  others)  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
to  thereby  perform  their  duties  more  efficiently — and  the  pro- 
fessional efficiency  of  the  rank  and  file  of  administration  is,  after 
all,  a  vitiil  feature  in  successful  government.  Unfortunately 
there  are  also  disappointing  features  about  the  prasent  condition 
of  the  Malays.  No  highly-educated  class  has  sprung  up  among 
them  to  lead  them  on  to  further  improvement.*  The  Uilent  for 
observation  possessed  by  the  former  generation  seems  to  be 
perishing  through  disuse;  the  very  names  of  plants  and  animals 
are  unknoAvn  to  the  book-educated  natives  or  the  present  time. 
The  powder  to  read  tand  write  does  not  seem  to  be  accompanieil 
by  any  desire  to  do  so.  Tlie  old  literature  is  perishing,  and 
nothing  of  value  seems  to  be  taking  its  place ;  indeed,  the 
limiteu  vocabulary  acquired  in  the  schools  is  insufficient  to 
enable  their  pupils  to  read  the  ancient  books.  Some  private 
inquiries  addressed  to  about  fifty  vernacular  school  teachers 
elicited  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  them  had  never 
read  any  books  except  those  used  in  their  work  or  for  devo- 
tional purposes,  and  that  only  three  of  them  possessed  more 
than  a  shillingsworth  of  literature  in  their  private  libraries. 
Again,  while  the  people  are  shrewder  intellectually,  scientific 
instruction  has  not  effiiced  the  old  superstitious  beliels.  Impos- 
tors can  still  successfully  tnule  upon  popular  credulity  in  matters 
of  magic  and  sorcery.  A  man  lately  caused  w^idespread  distress 
in  the  settloment  of  Malacca  by  deluding  his  victims  with  the 
theory  that  he  possessed  a  kind  of  yeast  which  caused  notc^  and 
cirsh  to  expand  to  larger  sums.  An  absurd  story  that  the 
Government  wanted  human  hciuls  for  burial  in  the  foundations 
of  bridges  recently  met  with  general  credence.  Women  who 
claim  to  lay  eggs,  soi-di^ant  sjiints  who  seem  to  go  without  food, 
diviners  who  say  that  they  know  where  the  riches  of  Korah  or  of 
Solomon  are  buried — such  are  some  of  the  most  recent  examples 
of  imposture.  Meanwhile  steps  are  being  taken  to  improve  the 
st'mdard  of  education ;  a  Malay  training-college  na.s  been 
founded  ;  school  libraries  have  been  commencc^d,  and  other  ettbrts 
are  being  made  to  meet  the  deficiencies  which  have  been  ])ointod 
out..  Tne  causes  of  some  of  these  deficiencies  are,  however,  very 
instructive. 

"  The  books  Sixy  the  world  is  round,"  remarked  a  Malay 
teacher,  "  but  anyone  can  see  for  himself  that  it  is  fiat."  It 
should  be  adde<l  that  the  popular  interpretation  of  a  text  in  the 

'''  Thift  is  not  the  case  with  other  races  in  the  Straits. 
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Koran  supports  the  view  taken  by  this  man.  His  remark  is 
significant  oecause  it  indicates  the  authority  upon  which  he 
believed  the  European  doctrine  to  be  based.  Asiatic  ideas  of 
physiography  rest  on  tradition  or  speculative  theory ;  Western 
science  relies  on  experiment  and  calculation.  This  distinction 
in  the  method  of  research — the  vital  difference  in  such  cases — is 
not  brought  to  the  pupiFs  attention.  Experiments  and  practical 
demonstrations  are  troublesome  and  expensive  ;  the  use  of  a 
"  primer "  or  "  manual "  requires  no  special  training,  and,  on 
paper,  may  produce  equally  good  results.  There  is  only  one 
school  laboratory,  for  mstance,  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
any  attempt  to  insist  on  practical  teaching  meets  with  strong 
opposition.  This  is  to  be  regretted.  It  need  not  be  laid  down 
that  all  science  should  be  taught  experimentally ;  it  is  only 
essential  that  some  should.  Few  Englishmen  have  ever  seen  a 
cholera  bacillus ;  their  belief  in  its  existence  is  based  on  their 
confidence  in  the  methods  of  resciirch  which  our  investigators 
pursue.  Once  a  similar  confidence  can  be  created  in  the  East, 
Western  scientific  discoveries  will  meet  with  ready  acceptance. 
Meanwhile  our  teachers  have  to  content  themselves  with  such 
adhesions  to  the  truth  of  their  theories  as  the  answers  in  an 
examination  paper  can  be  said  to  furnish. 

The  distaste  of  the  modern  Malay  for  reading  is  due  to  several 
causes.  Many  Englishmen  take  an  unsympathetic  and  even 
pedantic  view  of  native  books,  condemning  as  worthless  the  tales 
of  fairies  and  heroes  of  which  Eastern  literature  mainly  consists. 
In  this  way  there  has  grown  up  a  certain  antagonism  between 
the  new  schools  and  the  old  learning.  Children  who  are  brought 
up  on  school-books  as  their  sole  intellectual  nourishment  are  apt 
to  associate  reiiding  with  dull  or  painful  memories.  Fairy  tales 
and  books  of  adventure  are  more  likely  to  lead  them  on  to 
literary  tastes.  The  Malay  boy  has  no  light  reading  to  solace 
his  idle  moments.  The  Asiatic  peasant  is  a  poor  man  and  is 
little  disposed  to  put  monev  into  the  pockets  of  publishers. 
Missionary  societies,  with  the  best  intentions,  often  pnnt  prosely- 
tising books  and  distribute  them  either  gratuitously  or  at  a  price 
which  precludes  profit.  This  policy  may  serve  religious  ends, 
but  it  does  not  encourage  publication  on  business  lines  or 
stimulate  a  general  taste  for  residing.  Indeed,  it  brings  literature 
into  suspicion.  The  responsibilitv  of  public  bodies  in  the  matter 
of  the  provision  of  libraries  is  beginning  to  be  recognised  in 
England,  and  might  with  advantage  be  extended  to  the  East. 
In  the  Straits  Settlements,  at  all  events,  a  few  of  the  old 
romances  have  been  recently  published  for  the  creation  of  school 
libraries,  but  it  will  be  lonuf  before  this  |xilicy  (which  is  some- 
what dependent  on  the  interest  taken  by  individuals  in  the 
anr-ient  literature)  produces  any  visible  results. 

This  dislike  to  rciiding  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  bewiuse  the 
old  Malays,  unable  though  they  often  were  to  read  and  writ€,  were 
not  unappreciative  of  literary  work.  The  learned  man  was  respect<xi. 
the  itinerant  story-teller,  rhapsodist,  or  reader  was  hetirtiiy  wel- 
comed wherever  he  went,  and  the  stage-representations  of  the 
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legends  always  attracted  audiences.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  ancient  literature  lias  been  handed  down  for  centuries  in 
manuscript  form*  in  a  country  where  the  ravages  of  termites 
necessitate  the  frequent  recopying  of  books.  ]?or  are  the  old 
romnnres  unworthy  of  attention.  ITiey  represent,  after  all,  the 
kind  of  literature  prevalent  in  England  itself  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  They  belong  to  cycles  which  deal  with  the  exploits  of 
some  fiero  much  as  our  mediieval  cycles  dealt  with  Charlemagne, 
Arthur,  or  Alexander.  Indeed  in  the  last  case  there  is  even 
identity,  for  the  Malay  romance  of  Alexander  is  based  upon  the 
pseudo-Callisthenes  story  which  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
earlv  literature  6i'  almost  every  modem  European  language, 
lioolvs  of  this  type  may  not  appeal  to  the  modern  Englishman, 
but  they  represent  the  road  along  which  his  own  culture  Itas 
travelled,  and  the  destruction  of  this  road  will  hardly  expe<lit« 
the  progress  of  our  Asiatic  fellow-subjects. 

Modern  thinkers  concern  themselves  with  more  than  mere 
literary  and  scientific  histruction.  They  devote  direct  attention 
to  training  the  powers  of  thought  and  of  observation,  the 
inventive  faculty,  the  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  physical  frame. 
From  this  catholic  standpoint  the  superiority  of  Europeans  over 
the  more  primitive  Asiatics  is  not  always  evident.  The  division 
of  labour  makes  a  man  very  dependent  on  his  community  and 
limits  his  power  to  shift  for  himself  In  manual  dextenty,  in 
quickness  to  observe  and  to  utilise  the  gifts  of  nature,  the  native 
of  the  Indian  Islands  has  much  to  teach  us.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace  in  his  famous  work  on  the  Malay  Archipelago  gives 
many  instiinces  of  this.  He  explains  how  in  Ilali  eun-barrels 
were  bored  by  the  use  of  "  a  basketful  of  stones,"  and  adds  that 
"  when  examining  one  of  the  handsome,  well-finished  and  service- 
able guns,  it  was  very  hard  to  realise  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
made  from  first  to  last  with  tools  hardly  sufHeient  for  an  English 
blacksmith  to  make  a  horse-shoe."  Ihis  industrv  mav  perish 
before  mechanical  competition ;  the  ingenuity  and  dexterity 
which  it  evinces  deserve  a  better  fate.  Object-lessons  are  in  use 
in  English  schools  to  train  powers  of  thought  and  observation 
but  they  demand  exceptional  gifts  in  the  teacher  and  are  not 
always  successful.  A  lesson  on  the  frog,  given  (in  the^writer  s 
presence)  at  a  well-known  training  college,  was  illustrated  bv 
some  spawn  (which  proved  to  be  a  snails),  a  tadpole,  and  a  full- 
gro^\Ti  frog  (which  was  really  a  toad).  Transplanted  bv  code 
regulations  to  a  Malay  Stiite,  the  object-lesson  resolves  itself  into 
a  brief  lecture  on  (let  us  say)  the  local  bufialo,  illustrated  bv 
a  picture  of  an  English  prize  ox.  Yet  the  Asiatic  can  Ik3  a  most 
excellent  observer.  Manual  training,  again,  if  carried  out  on 
Western  lines,  necessitates  the  builoing  of  a  costly  workshop ; 
the  native  with  a  few  simple  tools  can  develop  resource  as 
well  as  train  the  hand  and  the  eve. 

English  training  is,  however,  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction to  which  most  attention  is  oeing  devoted  in  the 
Eastern  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire.  It  was  given  pre- 
dominance over  other  studies  in  the  days  of  Lord  Alaoaulav, 
who  held  that  it  was  the  proper  medium  through  which  India 
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should  be  introduced  to  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe.  Its 
success  has  been  extensively  advertised  by  the  honours  won  by 
Asiatic  students  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  most 
important  practical  feature  in  any  system  of  instruction  is  the 
object  which  prompts  pupils  to  seek  it.  In  this  case  the 
native  student  knows  that  a  knowledge  of  English  has  a  pecu- 
niary value  in  itself  and  is  the  road  to  all  high  advance- 
ment. He  studies  the  language  as  though  he  were  working  for 
a  profession,  and  regards  his  school  as  a  technical  one,  the 
essence  of  which  is  that  it  should  turn  out  master-workmen. 
His  teachers  do  not  always  take  his  view  of  the  question.  The}' 
hold,  plausibly  enough,  that  English  instruction  should  Ix) 
regarded  as  a  menUil  training  to  bo  diifusal  as  widely  as 
possible,  and,  to  bring  about  this  end,  they  found  cheap 
schools  which  often  do  not  teach  more  than  the  elements 
of  the  language,  or  they  enlarge  their  classes  till  proper 
individual  attention  is  impossible.  This  policy  injures  the 
better  schools  by  underselling  them ;  while  by  not  giving  the 
pupils  what  they  want,  it  eremites  a  disappointed  and  discon- 
tented class.  It  IS,  at  least,  questionable  wnether  the  acquisition 
of  a  smatterer's  knowledge  of  a  foreign  tongue  is  of  serious  value  as 
mental  discipline.  English  is  beginning  to  play  in  the  East  the 
part  which  Latin  was  playing  in  Europe  when  Dante  wrote  his 
treatise  De  vidgari  ehtquio\  its  undoubted  merits  as  a  medium 
of  instruction  for  the  cultured  and  professional  classes  are  leading 
its  advocjites  to  encroach  upon  the  province  of  vernacular  ana 
industrial  eduaition  through  which  alone  the  masses  can  be 
influenced. 

The  department  of  English  studies  has  a  special  interest  for 
the  practical  teacher  owing  to  the  differences  in  structure,  sound 
and  ideology  which  exist  between  our  own  tongue  and  the 
languages  of  the  Siist.  Phenomena  such  as  **  babu-English  "  and 
•'  pidgin-English "  can  be  traced  to  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  various  races  in  trying  to  master  our  idioms  and  pronuncia- 
tion. Asiatic  languages  differ  greatly.  A  Chinese-speaking  boy 
meets  with  all  sorts  of  initial  troubles ;  a  Malay  is  puzzled  bv 
our  grammar  but  not  by  phonetics ;  a  Tamil  begins  oy  display- 
ing a  certiiin  deceptive  "fluency,  rnfortunately  our  methods  "of 
instruction  make  no  allowance  for  racial  distinctions  ;  the  verv 
lx)oks  in  use  are  those  met  with  in  London  schools,  so  that  the 
Malay  or  Chinese  chikl,  at  two  dcgi'ces  distance  from  the  equator, 
reads  tales  of  Christmas  trees  and  of  robins  plaving  in  the  snow. 
The  waste  of  time  and  effort  under  such  conditions  is  enormous. 
An  Asiatic  boy  is  not  a  profound  imaginative  thinker  able  to 
picture  to  himself  foreign  conditions  and  to  apprehend  gramma- 
tical distinctions  wliicii  have  no  enuivalents  in  the  indefinite 
phraseology  of  his  own  tongue.  He  is  diligent  enough  and 
leanis  his  niles  and  his  inflections  by  heart,  but  he  can  do  no 
more.  A  practical  test  (such  as  that  of  opening  a  door  and  ask- 
ing the  boys  to  describe  the  action)  reveals  the  nollowness  of  the 
instruction  given.  "  He  open  the  door,"  "  he  opening  the  door," 
and   similar   answers   will   indicate  clearly  enough  how  little 
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reliance    can    be    placed  upon  mental  translations  from  the 
vernacular.     A  Malacca  boy,  after  Hve  years'  study  of  £nglish, 

Save  the  following  written  description  of  a  pig:  "He  heaa  like 
og,  he  tail  like  cow,  he  feather  like  buffalo.'*  Even  in  the 
advanceil  classes  the  mechanical  spirit  of  reliance  on  dictionaries 
and  written  definitions  of  meanings  evinces  itself  in  explanations 
such  as  the  paraphrasing  of  the  expression  "his  funds  were 
exhausted  "  by  the  phrase  "  his  government  securities  were  tired 
oiit."  EiTors  such  as  these  cease  to  be  amusing  when  they 
point  to  diligence  in  the  boy  and  lack  of  method  in  his  teacher.* 
The  conditions  under  which  English  is  taught  to  Asiatics  bear 
no  analogy  to  those  met  with  in  an  onlinary  London  elementary 
school.  They  approach  rather' to  the  conditions  under  which  a 
foreign  language  is  taught  in  our  own  country  or  our  own 
language  on  the  Continent.  Of  course  the  circumstances  are 
not  identical.  A  i)ublic-school  lx)y  cam  only  devote  two  or  three 
hours  a  week  to  J?  rench  or  German ;  a  Chinese  boy  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  gives  his  whole  time  to  English.  Nevertheless 
more  is  to  be  learnt  by  the  study  of  the  methods  of  foreign- 
language  teaching  than  by  observation  of  the  instruction  given 
in  pubnc  elementarj^  schools.  The  "  Special  Reports  "  iasued  by 
the  Education  Department  upon  the  "New"  or  "Direct" 
Mctho<l  adopted  in  the  best  German  schools  have  enabled  cer- 
tain experiments  to  be  made  (in  Singapore)  to  test  the  practi- 
cability of  introducing  an  improved  system  of  instruction  into 
our  Asiatic  schools.  The  general  features  of  the  test  (which  was 
of  a  veiy  partial  character)  may  be  briefly  indicated.  A  pupil 
was  first  taught  the  names  of  the  objects  m  the  class-room  and 
asked  to  state  in  a  complete  sentence(6?.gr.,  "  this  is  a  desk  ")  what 
each  was.  He  then  learnt  the  names  of  the  colours,  and  by  con- 
necting them  with  the  objects  in  the  class- rpom  (e.r/., "  the  desk  is 
black, "  this  is  a  black  desk  ")  he  was  introduced  to  the  use  of  the 
adjective.  He  was  then  exercised  in  the  distinction  between  the 
singular  and  the  plural  and  the  use  of  the  words  "  is  "  and  "  are." 
The  prepositions  presented  no  difficulties ;  an  object  would  be 
held  m  some  position  relative  to  another  and  the  pupil  would  be 
asked  to  state  where  it  was — e.g,,  "  the  book  is  on  the  table,"  "  it 
is  over  the  table,"  or  "  it  is  beside  the  table,"  &c.  The  com- 
parison of  adjectives  was  easilv  illustrated.  The  verb  was  first 
taught  in  the  impemtive,  tlicn  in  the  present  indicative, 
the  past,  and  the  future — in  each  ease  by  "action  lessons." 
While  elementary  grammar  was  l)eing  taught  m  this  way,  the 
use  of  wall-pictures  enabled  the  pupils  to  continually  exercise 
their  vocabulary  and  to  greatly  extend  it.  Holzel's  series  of  four 
pictures,  "  The  Seasons,"  was  used  to  suggest  or  explain  no  less 
than  twelve  hundred  difierent  words. 


*  I  once  saw  in  a  list  of  definitions  dictated  by  the  teacher  the  following 
explanation  :  "  Native  home — a  place  where  plenty  of  tea  grows."  I  traced 
tins  to  a  i)a8sage  in  a  chapter  on  tea  in  which  Assam  is  given  as  the  **  native 
home"  ot  the  plant.  The  unsuitability  of  both  methods  and  books  is 
always  accepted,  by  unreasoning  conservatism,  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the 
situation. 
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The  experiment,  so  fiar  as  it  went,  was  very  successful.*  The 
boys  soon  began  to  speak  readily  and  accumtely.and  took  a  lively 
interest  in  these  conversation-lessons.  The  fear  was  expressed 
that  the  system  would  be  a  failui'o  owino^  to  the  limited  know- 
ledge of  English  possessed  by  many  of  the  poorly-paid  elemen- 
tary teachers,  but  this  anxiety  prov^  groundless.  An  instructor 
of  limited  attainments  must  be  supplied  with  a  book  in  which 
the  proposed  course  is  very  clearly  explained,  and  in  which 
siunples  of  questions  are  plentifully  given.  Given  such  a  book, 
ho  often  works  very  well,  having  a  keen  appreciation  of  his 
pupils'  difficulties  and  an  inexhaustible  patience  which  enables 
liim  to  do  his  wotk  with  groiit  thoroughness,  and  to  see  that 
the  answering  of  questions  is  not  contined  to  the  more  voluble 
members  of  the  class. 

No  originality,  of  course,  is  claimed  for  the  lines  of  the 
ex|>erimeut.  Ihey  resemble  somewhat  closely  the  "Berlitz" 
system,  and  less  clasely  the  "  Gouin  "  system,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  were  based  on  a  poi-tion  of  a  work,  Tfte  English 
Student,  by  Dr.  Hausknecht,  of  Kiel.  Unfortunately  the 
experiment  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  is  still  necessary  to 
prepare  a  series  of  **  Readers  "  suitwi  for  class  use  and  to  devise 
a  succession  of  object-lessons  for  improving  and  varying  the 
vocabulary  while  training  the  observation  ana  imparting  useful 
general  knowledge.  It  is  also  a  question  whether  these  conver- 
sation-lessons should  commence  after  the  masterv  of  the 
alphabet  and  of  simple  syllabic*  combinations,  or  sliould  Ik) 
purely  oral  lessons  given  while  the  pupil  is  actually  Iciirninghis 
A  B  C  There  is  no  reason  why  the  latter  alternative  should 
not  be  practicidly  tested  under  limitations  which  would  make 
allowance  for  the  pupiVs  tender  years. 

m 

The  question  of  the  jwlministratiim  of  an  Education  Department 
in  an  Asiatic  dependency  deserves  a  passing  notice,  fiules  and 
regulations  eunnot  create  good  teaching,  though  they  may  injure 
it.  A  good  code  is  one  which  allows  discretion  to  the  goixl 
teacher  while  controlling  the  careless  and  the  idle.  A  code  cannot 
be  judged  without  reference  to  local  conditions,  for  it  exists  t^) 
meet  those  conditions,  it  is  often  assumed  that  a  libenil 
expenditure   of  money  suffices  to  give  gocnl  public  instruction. 


*  **  Owing  to  my  having  acted  in  other  api)ointnient8  and  liaving  been 
away  on  leave,  it  was  three  years  when  I  returned  in  August  and  took  up 
my  duties  since  1  had  last  held  an  annual  insi)ection.  1  was  very  much 
struck  by  the  general  improvement  which  had  taken  place  in  the  interval 
in  the  (luality  of  the  teaching  at  most  of  the  English  schools  bi  Singapore. 
This  was,  I  am  glad  to  say,  es|)ecially  noticeable  in  the  teaching  of  Ensliiih 
to  hoys  to  whom  it  is  a  foreign  language.  An  attempt  is  being  made  in 
many  of  the  best  schools  with  great  success  to  discard  the  use  of  the  ver 
nacular  as  far  as  jjossible  even  in  the  lowest  standards,  and  the  children  are 
accustomed  to  frame  English  sentences  conversationally  from  their  eariient 
schooldays."— From  the  Amuial  I^eiiort  (for  1900)  on  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, Straits  Settlements,  by  Afr.  J.  B.  Elcum,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Strait© 
Settlements. 
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Indiscriminate  generosity  may  defeat  its  own  ends.  A  liberal 
grant  for  the  training  of  pupil  teachers  may  encourage  their 
employment  while  under  trainmg,  and  their^dismissiil  when,  on 
becoming  useful  masters,  they  cease  to  be  grant-caniing  units. 
The  English  regulations  which  make  only  a  slight  difference 
(one  sliilting)  in  the  grant  allowed  per  pupil  to  a  good  and  to  a 
second-rate  school  would  Ije  unworkable  in  the  East.  The 
average  salary  of  a  master  in  a  leading  Straits  school  varies  from 
£100  to  £150  a  year;  in  some  of  the  worst  it  falls  to  £15  or  £20. 
With  a  weak  administration,  or  with  rules  which  set  little 
iinancial  premium  on  etticiency,  the  poorly-paid  teacher  will 
drive  out  the  highly-paid  as  surely  as  base  coin  drives  out  good. 
Some  headmasters,  with  an  eve  to  their  imme<liate  interests  or 
to  the  hypothetical  hard  case  which  proverbially  makes  bad  law, 
are  anxious  to  limit  departmentiil  control  even  when  it 
only  exists  for  their  protection.  "  Underselling  "  may 
possibly  be  justifiable  when  charity  makes  good  the  loss 
m  revenue;  it  is  indefensible  when  it  is  effectc»d  by  the 
underpayment  of  teachers,  the  overcrowding  of  classes,  de- 
ficiency in  equipment  and  inferior  instruction  generally. 
The  Asiatic  parent  is  not  usually  in  a  position  to  discrimmatc 
between  the  real  educationist  and  the  scholastic  charlatan. 
Only  blind  optimism  will  believe  that  the  true  interests  of  a  school 
will  never  be  subordinated  to  pei'sonal  ambitions,  to  missionary 
aims,  to  anti-religious  bias  or  to  selfish  economy.  A  code,  there- 
fore, mav  leave  considerable  discretion  in  matters  of  detail  to 
headmasters  provided  it  retains  for  the  Government  and  the 
general  public  the  necessary  checks  on  the  misdirection  of  public 
mstruction. 

The  Japanese — the  premier  Asiatic-  nation — claim  that  they 
have  iulapted  Western  civilisation  to  their  needs.  They 
have  now  ceased  to  import  instructors,  and  send  their  own 
students  to  Europe  to  study  our  institutions  and  select  what  is 
most  suitable  for  the  peculiar  conditions  of  Japan.  Is  it  too 
imich  to  ask  that  the  sympathetic  study  of  educational  condi- 
tions in  the  East  may  precede  the  imposition  of  codes  and 
systems  of  instruction  ?  ouch  a  study  should  not  be  a  narrow 
one,  limited,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to  the  results  of  examina- 
tions, as  though  the  value  of  intellectual  soil  should  be 
judged  by  the  numlx>r  of  seedlings  planted  in  it  rather 
than  by  ^  the  crop  which  it  can  be  ultimately  niadc  to 
yield.  Nor  should  the  standard  be  too  exclusively  national, 
misjudging  Asiatic  powei-s  nnich  as  a  boy  of*  mathe- 
matical abihty  may  be  pronounced  dull  in  a  classical  school. 
There  is  no  lack  of  talent  among  our  English  masters,  but  there 
is  an  absence  of  that  experimental  study  of  real  conditions  which, 
by  evolving  better  metnods,  may  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
average  native  teacher.  The  gifted  man  is  content  with  his  own 
methods  which  presuppose  the  existence  of  talent ;  he  has  little 
but  contemptuous  criticism  for  his  less  fortunate  collengues. 
The  cleverer  boys  push  their  way  to  the  front  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle,  and,  once   in    the  scholarship  classes,  receive  every 
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attention.  The  general  result  may  be  best  sunimarised  in  a 
political  simile :  VVe  are,  at  best,  creating  an  Asiatic  governing 
class  rather  than  Asiatic  riices  ciipable  of  sclf-{jovernnient.  Can 
such  a  system  be  considered  mitional,  and  is  it  the  end  which 
its  founders  had  in  view  ?  The  study  of  the  people  themselves 
will  best  supply  the  answer. 

11.  J.  Wilkinson 
Jidy,  1901. 
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By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

25.  Arrangements  for  the  admission  of  Women  to  the  chief  Universities  in  the 

British  Empire  and  in  Foreign  Countries. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Longsdon. 

26.  Appencux  giving  a  list  of  the  chief  oilicial  pai^ers  l)earing  on  Education  in 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Prepared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sailler. 

Tlilt  volume  (Cd.  &447)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  thnmgh  any  Bookecller,  from 
£YIIE  IKD  9PUTT1SW00DG,  EAST  Hardiro  Strkr,  Pluct  8trkbt,  £.C.  ;  or 

OLIVER  A  HOYD,  EDINBURQH  ;  or 
E.  P0N80NBY,  116,  QRAITO!!  8TRBBT,  DUBLIM. 

Price  a*.  W.  ;  Pwft  free  3*.  1(W. 
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Volume  2  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

Papers:— 

1.  The  Welsh  Intermediate  Eilncation  Act,  1889 :  Its  Ori>,du  and  Workinpj. 

Contributed  by  tlic  Charity  ConunisMioner»  for  En*^aud  and  Wales. 

2.  The  London  Polytechnic  Institutes  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Si«tney  Webb. 

3.  The  London  School  of  Economics  ami  Political  Science. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins. 

4.  The  Curriculum  of  a  (Jirls'  School. 

By  Mrs.  Bryant,  Mis-t  Burstall  and  Miss  Aitken. 

5.  Physical  Education  at  the  Sheflield  Hi>;h  School  for  Girls. 

By  Mi-i«.  Woodhouse. 
a.     Games  and  Athletics  in  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls  (with  illustrations) 
By  Miss  P.  La^^Tence. 

7.  The  Organisation  of  Games  out  of  School  for  the  children  attending  Public 

Elementary  Schools. 
By  Mr.  George  Sharpies. 

8.  Physical  Education  under  the  School  Board  for  Lontlou  (with  illastrations). 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Chesterton. 

9.  Physical  Education  for  Girls  and  Infants  under  the  London  Schojl  Board 

(with  illustrations). 

By  the  late  Mrs.  Ely  Dallas. 

10.  Physical  Training  in  Binningbani  Board  Schools  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Samuel  Bott. 

11.  Physical  Training  under  the  Leeds  School  Board. 

By  Mr.  R.  E.  Thomas. 

12.  Tlie  School  Gartlens  at  the  Boscombe  British  ^3chool  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper. 

13.  The  Connection  l)etween  the  Public  Library  and  the  Public  Elementary 

School. 
By  Mr.  John  J.  Ogle. 

14.  The  Educational  Museum  of  the  Teachers'  Guild. 

By  Mr.  John  L.  Myres. 

15.  T!ie  Haslemere  Educational  Museum  (with  plans). 

By  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.R.S. 

16.  School  Plays  in  Latin  and.  Greek. 

By  Mr.  J.  ft.  Baker-Penoyre. 

1 7.  The  Study  of  Education. 

By  Mr.  J.  .1.  Findlay. 

18.  The  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  and  Educational  Ideals. 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  K.  Hendy. 

19.  The  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching. 

By  Dr.  Henry  Armstrong,  l^.R.S. 

20.  StatLntics,    vV:c.,    of    Elementary    Eilucation    in    England    and    Wales, 

1833-1870. 
By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  EdwaiiK^'. 
21      List  of  Publications  on  Educational  Subjects  inHUcd  by  the  chief  Local 
Educational  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales. 
Prepared  by  Miss  M.  S.  Beanl. 
22.     Les  Uniyersit^s  Franv'aises. 

By  Monsieur  lA)uis  Liard. 
2:^.     The  French  Univertiities  (a  translation  of  No.  22). 

By  Mr.  J.  W.  liongsdun. 
24.     The  Position  of  Teachers  in  the  State  Secondary  Schools  for  Boys  in 
France. 

By  Mr.  F.  B.  Kirk  man. 
2o.     The  French  Leaving  Certificate— Ceililicat  ilEtudes  Primairo. 
By  Sir  JoHliua  Fitch. 

26.  The  Teacliing  of  Modem  Languages  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

By  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomery. 

27.  School  Hygiene  in  Brussels. 

By  Miss  J.  I).  Montgomery. 


Thii  Volume  (Cd.  SMS)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  from 
KYRE  A«i>  SPOrriawoODR,  East  Harmmo  Strekt,  Flkkt  Stmbkt,  E.C  ;  or 

OLiyEH  &  ho  YD,  EUINBURGH  ;  or 
R.  1MJN80MJY,  lie,  URAF1*0N  BTRKKT,  DL'BLIN. 

Price  a».  2rf.  ;  Post  free  6j.  8rf. 
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Volume  3  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

papers  :— 

1.  The  National  Orj^ibatiun  of  Kducation  in  Switzerland. 

By  Mr.  K.  L.  Morant. 

2.  rroblcins  in    rrtissian    Secondary    Education    for    Boys,    with    special 

reference  to  similar  questions  in  England. 

By  Mr.  M.  K.  Sadler. 

3.  **  The  Curricula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Higher  Schools  in  Prussia.' 

Translated  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Li|»scomb. 

4.  The  Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

By  Mr.  H.  £.  D.  Hammond. 

5.  Stromungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  Schul-  und  Bildungswesens  in  DeutKch- 

land. 

A'on  Professor  Dr.  \V.  liein  in  Jena. 

6.  Tendencies  in  the   Educational  Systems  of  Germany.     (Translation  of 

No.  5.) 

By  Mr.  F  H.  Dale. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Frankfurt  a/M  and  district. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  German}*. 

By  Miss  Mary  Brebner. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 

liy  Professor  Dr.  Emil  Hansknecht. 

10.  The  Teacher  of  Modem  Languages  in   I'russian  Secondary  SchouU  ft>r 

Ikiys.     His  education  and  professional  training. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

11.  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Antwerp,  Leipzig,  Paris  and  Havre. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

1*2.     The  Present  Position  of  Manual  Instiuction  in  Germany. 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer.    (Translated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twcnlynmn  ) 

13.  The  Secondary  Schools  of  Sweden. 

By  Dr.  Otto  Gallander. 

14.  Elementary  Education  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

By  the  Baron  Dr.  Yrjo-Koskinen. 


Thit  volame  (Cd.  8088)  can  be  obt«inc<l,  either  liiretaij  or  throu^'h  an>  Uoiikaellcr  frotn 
EYRS  AKD  SPOmSWOODB,  EAST  UARDINO  STRBIT,  FLtn  STBKVT,  E  C  ;  OF 

OLIVER  ft  BOYD,  EDlMBUtOH ;  oe 
E.  P0N80NBY,  116,  GRirTOM  STRKR,  DURLm 

Fric€  3f.  .v.  :  Poit  free  &r.  9d. 
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Voltune  4  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

papers:— 

A.  Dominion  of  Canada— 

1.  Ontario,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Pre[>are(l  from  official  documents   supplied    by    the    Education 
Department  of  Ontario. 

*2.  Quebec.  The  System  of  Education  in  the  Province  of. 

Prepared  from  otficial  documentts  by  Mr.  K.  Balfour. 

3.  Nova  Scotia,  Tlie  System  of  Education  in. 

Hjr   Mr.    A.    H.   MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Nova 
Scotia. 

4.  New  Brunswick,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Professor  J.  Brittain,  Instructor  in  the  Provincial  Normal 
School,  Fredencton,  New  Brunswick. 

0.  Manitolja,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

6.  North-West  Territories,  The  System  of  Education  in  the. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  K.  Bsdfour. 

7.  British  Columbia,  Tlie  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

8.  Prince  Edward  Island,  The  System  of  E<lucation  io. 

By  Mr.  D.  J.  MacLeod,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

9.  Memorandum  on  Agricultural  Education  in  Canada. 

By  Dr.  W.  Saunders,  Director  of  Dominion  Experimental  Farms. 

10.  Note  on  the  Macdonald  Manual  Tnuning  Fund  for  the  development  of 
manual  and  practical  instruction  in  primary  schools  in  Canada. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

B.  Newfoundland— 

Newfoundland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

I.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  Pilot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Suiierintendent  of 
Church  of  England  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

II.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Milligan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Methodist  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

C.  West  Indies— 

1.  Jamaica,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

I*art  I.  with  Appendices. 

By  the  Hon.  T.  Capper,  Su|)erintending  Inspootor  of  Schools, 
Jamaica. 

Part  II. 

Pre|)ared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

British  Guiana,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  AV.  Blair,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  British  Guiana. 

I'he  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  Elementary  and  Higher  Schools  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Compiled  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 


This  volume  (Cd.  416)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  anjr  bookieUer,  from 
EYRE  AMP  SP0TTI8WOODE,  EAST  Habuiho  Strmt,  Flkit  Stskbt,  E.O. ;  or 

OLIVER  ft  BOYD,  EdinburoH  ;  or 
X.  PONSONBY,  116,  GRirrON  STRUT,  DUBUV. 

Price  4f.  ikl» ;  Past  free  os  2fL 
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Volume  5  of  Special  Reports  contaiiiB  the  followiiig 

papers  :— 

A.  Afkua— 

1.  Cape  Colony,  The  History  and  Present  State  of  Education  in. 

Part  I,,  Sections  1-74. 

By  Mr.  G.  B.  Muir,  B.  A.,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education, 
Cape  Town. 
Part  I.,  Sections  75  to  end,  Part  II.  and  Part  III. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

2.  Natal,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  R.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Education,  NataL 

B.  COMMOKWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA— 

1.  New  South  Wales,  The  S^'stem  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Victoria,  The  System  of  Education  in« 

By  The  Hon.  A.  J.  Peacock,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
Victoria. 

3.  Queensland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.   G.    Anderson,  M.A.,    Under   Secretary'  for    Public 
Instruction,  Queensland. 

4.  Tasmania,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

o.  South  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  C.  L. .  Whitham,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  South  Australia. 

6.  Western  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson,   Inspector  General  of  Schools,  Western 
Australia. 

C.  New  Zealand— 

New  Zealand,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  from  otlicial  iloituiiienlb  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Education  tor  New  Zta'and. 

D.  Ceylon— 

Ceylon,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Cull,  late  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  A. 
Van  Cuylenburg,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ceylon. 

E.  Malta— 

Malta,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  N.  Tagliaferro,  Director  of  Education,  Malta. 


ThU  Tolnme  (Od.  417)  can  be  obuined,  either  directly  or  throngli  any  BookMller,  from 
£Y]tB  AMD  8P0TTIBWOODR,  EAST  Habdiho  Svrir,  Flbr  Szmur  E.C. ;  or 

OLIVSK  A  BOYD,  SPiMBURan :  or 

E.  P0N80NBY,  llC,  GRAFTON  STRin,  inTBLIH. 

Price  4*.  Orf.  :  Poaifrtc  4*.  M. 
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Volume  6  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

papers  :— 

1.  Introduction. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotteiill. 

2.  The  Masters  of  a  Pre{taratory  School. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill. 

S.  Pre[iaratory  School  Equipment. 
By  Mr.  Frank  Ritchie. 

4.  The  Time-table  of  Work  in  Preparatory  SchooU. 

By  Mr.  H.  Frampton  Stallaiu. 

5.  The  Preparatory  School  Curriculum. 

By  Mr.  G.  Gidley  Robinson. 

6.  The  Place  of  the  Preparatory  School  for  Boys  in  Secondary  Education  in 

England. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

7.  Entrance  Scholarships  at  Public  Schools,  and  their  Infiuenco  oh  Preparatory 

Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  tlie  Honourable  Canon  £.  Lyttelton. 

8.  Examinations  for  Entrance   Scholarships  at  the  Public  Schools.     I'heir 

Character  and  Effect  on  the  Educational  Work  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Lynam. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  tlie  Rev.  C.  Eccles  Williams,  D.l). 

10.  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother- Tongue  in  Pre|iaratory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  H.  C.  Tillanl. 

11.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  M.  Curteis. 

12.  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burrows. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Messrs.  E.  P.  Arnold  and  Fabian  Ware. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  late  Mr.  C.  G.  Allum. 

lo.  Natural  Science  in  Pre|)aratory  Schools. 
By  Mr.  Archer  Vassall. 

16.  The  Teaching  of  Drawing  in  Prefiaratory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  James  T.  Watts. 

17.  Art  Teaching  in  Preparator>'  SchooU. 

By  Mr.  W.  Egerton  I  line. 

18.  The  School  Workshop. 

By  Mr.  E.  1).  Mansfield. 

19.  Music  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Earle,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Cbeiiton. 

20.  Singing  in  Pre.|)aratory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  lieonard  C.  Vennble«. 
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21.  Gardening,  its  Role  in  Preparatory  School  Life. 

By  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartholomew. 

22.  Health  and  Physical  Training  in  Preparatory  School «. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Wickhani. 

23.  Games  in  Preparatory  SchooU. 

By  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Dowding. 

24.  The  Employment  of  LeUnre  Hours  in  Boys'  Boarding  Schooli. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  Kowntree. 

25.  Preparatory  School  Libraries. 

By  Mr.  \V.  D^^ughis. 

26.  A  Day  in  a  Boy's  Life  at  a  PrejMiratory  School 

Uy  Mr.  P.  S.  Dealtrj-. 

27.  School  Management  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  .J.  H.  Wilkinson,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.   A    J.  C 
Dowding. 

28.  Economics  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Black. 

29.  Preparation  for  the  Preparatory  School 

By  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

30.  Preparatory  Boys*  Schools  under  Lady  Princii>als. 

liy  Mr.  C.  D.  Olive. 

31.  The  Preparatory  Department  at  Public  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin. 

32.  The  Prei>aratory  De|)artment  at  a  Public  School. 

I5v  Mr.  T.  H.  Mason. 

X\.  The  Relations  Ijetweeii  Public  and  Pre]Niratory  Schools. 
By  the  Rev.  Herljert  Bull. 

34.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  James,  D.D. 

35.  The  Prei>aratory  School  Product. 

By  the  Hev.  the  Honourable  Canon  E.  Lyttelton. 

.36.  The  Preparatory  School  Prwluct. 

\iy  Dr.  Hely  Hutchinson  Almond. 

37.  The  Preimratorj'  School  Product. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson. 

38.  Tlie  Home  Training  of  Children. 

By  Mrs.  Franklin. 

39.  The  Possibility  of  Co-education  in  English  Preparatoiy  and  other  Secondary 

Scliouls. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Badley. 

40.  Not«s  on  a  Preparatory  School  for  Girls. 

41.  Ap|»cmlix.  


Tliii  volume  (Cd.  418)  can  be  obtained,  elUier  directly  or  through  any  Bookieller  (tok 
E\££  AND  8ForTI8\VOOI>£,  East  UAKiiiNti  .stkkkt.  I<Xkict  8trkkt  E.C.  ;  or 

OLIVER  A  B<»VD,  EDlNBUKOH;or 
£.  PONSONBY    110,  ORArTUN  STMR,  DOBLIX. 

J^rice  2i,  3K*>  ^<^9t  free,  %.  7^ 
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Volume  7  of  Special  Reports  contaiiui  the  following 

Papers  :— 

1.  The  Rural  Schools  of  North- West  France. 

By  Mr.  Oloudesley  Brereton,  M.A.,  L.  6«  Lettres. 

2.  Rural  Eilucation  in  France. 

By  Mr.  John  C.  Me<M,  M.A. 


Thit  volume  (Cd.  8S4)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  from 
EYRE  AMD  3P0TTISW00DE.  EAST  HARDI50  8TRKIT,  Flkr  Strrkt,  E.C.  ;  or 

OLTVER  A  BOYD,  EDINBURGH  ;  or 
E.  PONSONBY,  116,  aRAFTON  Strkkt,  Dublin. 

Price  U.  Ad. ;  Foutfru  1*.  8r/. 


The  Board  of  Education  issued  in  1900:— 

Report  on  Technical  and  Commercial  Education  in  East  Pruj*Hia,  Poland, 
Galicia,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia. 

By  Mr.  James  Baker,  F.R.G.S. 


This  v<»1ume  (Cd.  419)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  tlirough  any  Bookseller,  from 
EYme  axd  SPoniSWOODE,  East  Harding  Strkrt,  Flirt  Strert,  K.(^  ;  or 

OLIVER  d'  BOYD,  EDINBURGH*,  or 
E.  PONRONBY,  116,  GRAFTON  STRRKT,  DUBLIN. 

Price  6</.  ;  Postfi^e,  8rf. 
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The  following  Reports  fSrom  Volmnes  2,  3,  4  and 
5  of  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects 
have  been  issued  as  Reprints:— 

Special  Reports  on  Intermediate  Edncation  in  Wales  and  the  Organisation 
of  £dacation  in  Switzerland. 
(Nos.  1  in  Vols.  2  and  3  respectively.)        Price  U»  Id.  ;  post  free,  U,  3i</. 

Spef'ial  lieports  on  Modem  Language  Teaching. 

(No.  26  in  Vol.  2  and  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10  in  Vol.  3.)    Price  BK  ;  post  free,  8Jrf 

Special  Reports  on  Secondary  Education  in  Prussia. 

(Noe.  2  and  3  in  Vol.  3.)  Price  U. ;  post  free,  Is,  3W. 

Special  Report  on  Secondary  Schools  in  liailen. 

(No.  4  in  Vol.  3.)  _  Price 5i(/.  ;  post  free,  Id. 

Special  Reports  on  Education  in  France. 

(Nos.  22,  23,  24,  25  in  VoL  2.)  Price  id.  ;  post  free,  5i;/. 

Special  Report  on  the  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching. 

(No.  19  in  Vol.  2.)  Price  3d, ;  post  free,  4</. 

Special    Report   on    the   Connection  between  the   Public  Library  and    the 
Public  Elementary  School. 

(No.  13  in  Vol.  2.)  Price  2id ;  post  free,  3i</. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Ontario. 

(No.  A  1  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  9d. ;  post  free,  lO^d. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

(No.  A  2  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free.  1(V/. 

Special  Rej^rts  on  the  Systems  of  Edncation  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Pnnce  Ed\iard  Island  and  Newfoundland. 
(Nos.  A  3,  4,  8  and  No.  B  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Hd, ;  post  free,  lO^d. 

Special    Reix>rts   on    the  Systems  of  Education   in  Manitoba,   North- West 
Territories  and  British  Colnmbia. 
(Nos.  A  5,  6,  7  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Hd.  ;  post  free,  Ud. 

Special  RepNorts  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Britihli 
(hiiana. 
(Nos.  C  1,  2,  3  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  8rf. ;  post  free,  Ud. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

(Nos.  A  1,  2  in  Vol.  5. )  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  1 1  id. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  New  South  Wales. 

(No.  B  1  in  Vol  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  9^//. 

S])ecial  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Victoria. 

(Na  B  2  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  lOtl. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Queensland. 

(No.  B  3  in  Vol.  5. )  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  {kl. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Tasmania. 

(No.  B  4  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  9d. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  South  Australia. 

(No.  B  5  in  \  ol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  9hd. 

S[>ecial  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Western  Australia. 

(No.  B  6  in  Vol.  6.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  9Jr/. 

Si>^ial  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  New  Zealand. 

(No.  C  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  10.W. 

^  pecial  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Ceylon. 

(No.  D  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  9d. 

h  pecial  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Malta. 

(No.  E  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  9f/. 


Thete  can  be  obUined,  either  directly  or  through  any  bookieller,  from 
BYBfi  190  SFOTTiaWOODK,  East  Uardino  Strkr,  Flir  »TtUT,  E.C. ;  or 

OLIVER  d  BOYi>,  EomauROH  ;  or 
E.  PONSONBY,  110,  Qtixnon  bTftUT,  UVVUS. 
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